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THE  EDITOR. 


THE  learned  and  worthy  author  originally  composed 
the  following  Treatise  for  the  private  use  of  those 
theological  pupils,  who  studied  under  his  own  direc* 
lion ;  and  it  is  now  offered  to  the  public,  as  deserving 
the  perusal  of  all  who  would  obtain  an  intimate  ac« 
qnaintance  with  the  sacred  oracles,  especially  with 
the  Old  Testament ;  as  well  as  of  those  whose  pro- 
fession  leads  them  more  directly  to  the  study  of  di- 
vinity. Many  passages  of  the  word  of  God  are  here 
skilftiUy  explained  and  illustrated,  and  many  more 
may  be  so,  by  a  judicious  application  of  that  know* 
ledge  of  Jewish  Antiquities,  which  is  comprised  in 
AMe  Lectures.  The  representation  made  in  diem  of 
the  rites,  customs,  and  opinions  of  the  Jews,  chiefly 
respects  those,  which  are  found  in  scripture ;  for  the 
clear  understanding  of  which,  besides  carefully  ex^ 
amining  and  comparing  the  accounts  given  in  the  »a. 
cied  code,  and  deriving  as  much  light  as  possible 
from  that  fountain,  <he  author  hath  called  in  the  as* 
sistance  of  Josephus  and  Philo,  and,  on  some.4Mfiar 
sions,  of  the  Jewish  rabbies,  as  well  as  of;  a  gteal 
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variety  of  other  writers,  both  ancient  and  modem, 
v^ho  have  treated  concerning  the  Jews  and  their 
affairs.  Of  the  rabbinical  writers  he  had  indeed  a 
irery  mean  opinion,  both  in  respect  to  the  credit  due 
to  them,  as  relaters  of  ancient  facts,  or  of  established 
customs  and  opinions ;  and  in  respect  to  their  judg- 
ment, as  interpreters  of  scripture.  Maimonides,  Aben- 
Ezra,  and  Abarbanel,  are  the  most  eminent  of  this  class, 
and  almost  the  only  persons  amongst  them,  who  dis- 
cover a  judicious  and  rational  turn  of  mind.  Of 
Maimonides  in  particular  it  is  said,  that  he  was  the 
first  Jew  who  ceased  to  trifle,  "  qui  desiit  desipere." 
But  even  these  authors,  though  more  respectable,  than 
most  of  their  brethren,  come  too  late  to  have  much 
stress  laid  upon  their  report  of  the  sentiments  and 
practices  of  the  ancient  Jews,  if  not  supported  or 
countenanced  by  scripture,  or  by  some  other  writer  of 
more  antiquity  and  greater  authority  than  them- 
selves. 

Though  the  learned  author  chose  to  execute  his 
design  upon  the  plan  of  the  three  first  books  of  God- 
win's Moses  and  Aaron,  his  work,  nevertheless,  doth 
not  consist  of  detached  remarks  on  the  text  of  that 
writer,  but  of  distinct  and  complete  dissertations  on 
the  ^subjects  treated  of  by  him,  and  on  some  others 
which  he  bath  omitted ;  insomuch  that  it  is  not  ne-» 
cessary  to  have  recourse  continually  to  Godwin,  in 
the  perusal  of  the  following  volume ;  which  must  have 
been  the  reader's  disagreeable  task,  had  this  work 
been  a  collection  of  short  notes  and  observations.  In 
one  or  two  places,  the  editor  hath  taken  the  liberty  of 
inserting,  either  from  Godwin  or  from.  Hottinger's 
notes  upon  him,  what  seemed  necessary  to  complete 
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the  subject,  aad  render  the  discourse  regular  and  uni- 
form ;  particularly  in  the  chapter  on  the  gates  of  Jeru- 
salem, which,  in  the  author's  MS  copy  consisted 
merely  of  what  the  reader  will  here  find  on  the  mira- 
de  whicli  our  Saviour  wrought  at  the  pool  of  Be- 
thesda;  situated,  as  some  suppose^  near  the  Sheep 
Grate.  Nevertheless,  though  it  is  not  requisite  fire- 
quently  to  turn  to  Godwin,  in  perusing  this  work,  for 
a  complete  view  of  the  subject,  yet  if  the  correspond- 
ent chapters  in  the  two  treatises  are  read  in  conjunc- 
tion, we  shall  see  reason,  on  the  comparison,  to  enter- 
tain the  higher  opinion  of  the  industry  with  which  our 
learned  author  hath  collected  his  materials,  and  of  the 
judgment  and  skill  with  which  he  hath  discussed  the 
particular  subject  before  him. 

The  editor  hath  taken  care  all  along  ta  insert  the 
words  of  the  texts  of  scripture  which  oceur^  and  which 
in  the  manuscript  were  only  quoted  by  the  chapter 
and  verse.  The  author  might  reasonably  expect  from 
his  pupils,  that  the  passages  referred  to  should  be 
carefully  consulted  ;  but  it  would  have  been  irksome 
and  tedious  to  the  generally  of  readers,  to  be  conti*- 
nually  turning  to  passages  of  scripture,  in  order  to  un- 
derstand the  meaning  of  the  author's  observations 
upon  them,  or  reasoning  firom  them.  And  the  neces- 
sity the  editor  was  under  of  introducing  the  texts 
obliged  him  to  make  some  small  alterations  in  the 
phraseology,  especially  in  the  connective  particles  and 
sentences,  and  even  a  few  transpositions,  in  order  to 
introduce  them  consistently  with  the  regularity  and 
imiformity  of  the  whole. 

The  references  to  authors,  either  for  proof  or 
illustration,  which  are  very  numerous,  have  for  the 


most  part  been  carefuUy  examined,  and  made  very 
particular,  for  the  benefit  of  thode  who  are  disposed 
to  consult  the  authorities  on  which  the  author  relies, 
or  those  writers  who  have  treated  more  lai^ely  on  the 
subject  For  want  of  producing  his  authorities,  Lewiifs 
Jewish  Aiitiquities,  which  are  otherwise  valuable,  are 
very  unsatisfactory  to  a  man  who  is  desirous,  not  only 
to  know  what  hath  been  said,  but  by  whom  it  hath 
been  said,  and  what  credit  it  deserves. 

With  respect  to  the  Dissertation  on  the  Hebrew 
Language,  it  may  be  observed,  that  llie  author  ance 
thought  more  highly  of  the  antiquity  and  authority  of 
the  Masoretic  readings,  and  of  Ae  vowel  points,  dian 
he  did  after  perusing  the  ingenious  and  learned  Dr. 
Kennicott's  two  dissertations,  especially  his  second  on 
the  Hebrew  text;  by  which  the  author,  as  well  as  the 
generality  of  the  learned  world,  was  convinced,  they 
deserved  not  that  extravagant  and  superstitious  re- 
gard, which  like  credit  of  the  two  Buxtorfe,  and  ^  of 
gome  other  eminent  Hebraicians  in  the  last  age,  had 
procured  them  fii6m  men  of  letters.  Once  in  {iar«- 
ticular  he  expressed  his  siBfttiments  on  this  subject,  to 
the  editor,  and  gave  some  general  idea  of  his  in^ 
tended'  alteration  in  di^  dissertation  on  the  Jewish 
language ;  which,  it  is  presumed,  he  was  prevented 
from  accomplishing  by  the  declining  state  of  his 
health  for  some  time  before  his  decease.  The  editor 
liath  endeavoured  to  supply  this  little  defect  in  some 
measure,  by  inserting  a  few  references  to,  and  ob- 
servations from  Dr.  Kennicott,  and  by  softening  a 
few  expressions,  in  conformity  with  the  author's  litest 
sentiments  on  this  head. 

The  reader  will  observe  some  digressions,  in  the 
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«ttlier  pKttt£  the.wojrkMpeidttUy)  to  iul^edts  whick 
have  an  affinity  to  those  of  which  the  author  is  tteatr 
ing.  Some  of  theM  the  editor  hath  thnown  into 
notes^  and  might  peihaps  have  done  it  with  a  few 
more^  particularly  in  the  chapter  on  the  patriarchal 
government  As  most  of  these  relate  to  illnstrations 
of  scripture^  the  author  wba  willing  to  indulge  himself 
IB  them ;  declaring  to  his  pupils,  that  he  never  thought 
himself  out  of  his  way  while  he  was  explaining  tike 
aaiired  oracles^  However^  these  digressions  are  not 
immeroos^.  and  chi^y  at  the  begisming  of  the  wori^. 

Though  this  volume  professedly  treats  of  the  sub- 
jects whidi  are  contained  in  the  three  first  books  of 
Godwkii  yet  several  things  are  occasionally  introduced 
rdative  to  the  subjects  of  his  three  last  books ;  which 
was  one  reason  why  the  author  did  not  proceed  to  the 
particular  consideration  of  them.  Another  was,  that 
the  three  first  books  comprise  all  the  subjects  which 
relate  to  the  sacred  or  ecclesiastical  antiquities  of  the 
Hebrews,  and  which  are  peculiarly  requisite  to  the 
understanding  of  the  Jewish,  and,  consequendy,  in 
some  measure,  of  the  Christian  scheme  of  theology. 

This  piece  of  Godwin,  styled  Moses  and  Aaron,  the 
mediod  of  which  our  author  chose  to  follow,  hath  been 
annotated  and  commented  upon  by  a  variety  of  au- 
thors. One  of  the  most  judicious,  who  have  favoured 
the  public  with  their  lucubr^ons,  is  Hottinger. 
There  are  two  sets  of  annotations  in  manuscript,  one 
by  the  learned  Witaius,  which  he  read  to  his  students 
in  the  university  of  Leyden ;  a  copy  of  which  was  in 

ft 

the  hands  of  Dr.  Jennings,  who  hath  been,  in  a  few 
instances,  and  but  in  a  few,  beholden  to  it.  Another 
annotator,   whose  performance  is  yet  in  manuscript, 
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was  the  late  Mr.  Samuel  Jones,  of  Tewksbmy.  His 
work,  of  which  there  are  several  copies  extant,  is 
written  in  neat  Latin,  and  contains  very  yalnable  re* 
marks,  which  discover  his  great  learning  and  accurate 
knowledge  of  his  subject  From  this  writer  the  editor 
hath  inserted  a  note  at  page  380,  and  in  a  few  other 
places.  Dr.  Jennings  never  saw  Mr.  Jones's  Annota- 
tioDs,  though  there  is  a  similarily  in  a  few  of  their 
observations,  they  having  both  been  in  possession  of  a 
copy  of  Witsius.  But  the  Doctor's  own  work  sur- 
passes the  performances  of  both  these  learned  writers, 
as  in  some  other  respects,  so  particularly  m  compass 
and  variety,  and  as  it  contains  the  opinions  and  im- 
provements of  later  authors :  and  it  is  hoped  will  an- 
swer the  end  for  which  it  was  originally  composed, 
and  is  now  published,  the  advancement  of  religion 
and  learning,  and  the  knowledge  of  those  oracles  oi 
God,  which  are  able  to  make  us  wise  to  salvation. 

PHIUP  FURNEAUX. 
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CHAP.  I. 

OF  THB   FOEM  OP  THE  HBBEBW  COMMONWEALTH. 

THE  aneieBt  slate  and  foim  of  the  Hdbiew  gorenmeat  aiajr 
be  distiiiguidied  into  patriarchal  and  q>ecial.  The  patiiaidMd 
mihr^rsaUy  pieyailed  in  the  first  ages.  By  special  we  mean 
the  goyemment  peculiar  to  the  people  of  Israel,  firom  the  time 
of  their  antrance  into  Egypt  to  the  end  of  their  polity. 

Of  the  Patriarchal  Form  of  Government. 

I.  Tlie  patriarchal  form  (soealied  from  Ualpta^famUia,  and 
ttfx^y  princq^s)  is  defined  by  Glodwin  to  consbt,  in  '^the  fiei- 
thers  of  families,  and  their  firet-boni  after  them,  exercising  all 
kinds  of  ecelesiaBtical  and  mil  anthority  in  tfieir  respectiye 
honsdbolds ;  blessing,  cvnnng,  casting  out  of  doors,  disinhmt- 
ing,  and  pnnishhug  with  death.'* 

It  is  natural  to  saiqpose,  that  Adam,  the  faAer  of  all  man- 
kind, would  b^c(msidered  as  sapreme  amongst  them,  and 
hare  special  hoaour  paid  him,  as  long  as  he  Ihred ;  and  that 
when  his  posterity  separated  into  distmct  families  and  tribes, 
dieir  respective  fathers  would  be  acknowledged  by  them  as 
their  princes.  For  as  they  could  not,  in  any  tolerable  manner, 
liye  together  without  some  kind  of  g^emment,  and  no  g^ 
▼enmient  can  subsist  without  some  head  in  whom  the  execu- 
tive power  is  lodged,  whom  were  the  childrett  so  likely,  after 
they  grew  up,  to  acknowledge  in  tl^s  capacity,  as  their  fiither, 
to  whose  authority  they  had  been  used  to  submit  in  their  eariy 
years?  And  hence  those,  who  were  at  first  onfy  acknowledged 
as  kings  over  their  own  housdiolds,  grew  insensibly  into  mo^ 
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narchs  of  larger  commumties,  by  claiming  the  same  authorify 
over  the  families  which  branched  out  from  them,  as  they  had 
exercised  over  their  own.  However,  the  proper  patriarchal 
government  is  supposed  to  have  continued  among  the  people 
of  God  tuitl  the  time  of  the  Israelites  dweilii^  in  Egypt ;  for 
then  we  have  the  first  intimation  of  a  different  form  of  govern- 
ment among  them. 

Our  author  hath  perhaps  assigned  greater  authority  to  the 
patriarchs  than  they  reasonably  could  or  did  claim  and  exer- 
cise ;  at  least,  the  instances  be  produces  to  prove  they  were 
ordinarily  invested  with  such  a  despotic  power,  '*  in  dvilibus 
ei  •acriSf'  as  he  aseribes  to  them,  are  not  sufficientiy con- 
vincing. 

That  there  was  some  civil  government  in  the  first  ages,  is 
mipposed  to  appear  frcmi  the  history  of  Gain,  who  was  not  only 
banbhed,  but  was  apprehennve  he  should  be  pnniAed  with 
death,  for  the  murder  of  his  brother  Abel.  ''  And  Cain  said 
unto  the  Lord,  my  pumshment  is  greater  than  I  can  bear. 
Behold,  thou  hast  driven  me  out  this  day  from  the  face  of  the 
earth ;  and  from  thy  face  shall  I  be  hid;  and  I  shall  be  a  fugi- 
tive and  a  vagabond  in  the  earth ;  and  it  shall  come  to  pass, 
that  every  one  that  fiadeth  me  shall  slay  me,"  Gen.  iv,  13, 14. 
Where  hdim  adhamah,  which  we  render,  the  earth,  may  sig^ 
mfy  his  native  country,  mz.  that  part  of  the  woild  where 
Adam  dwelt,  where  hnnself  was  bom,  and  where  \as  nearest 
kindred  and  acquaintance  lived;  this  word,  as  well  as  pH 
areis,  being  frequentiy  applied  .to  a  particular  country,  as  to 
the  land  of  Canaan,  Gen.  xxviii,  11 ;  to  the  land  of  Egypt, 
Exod.  viii,  17;  and  to  several  oUiers*. 

By  "  the  face  of  God  firom  which  he  was  hid/'  or  banished^ 
is  properiy  meant  what  the  Jews  called  the  Shechinah,  a  shinn- 
ing light  or  glory,  in  which  God  was  wont  to  numifest  his  pre- 
sence, and  to  present  himself  as  a  visible  object  of  wordnp, 
and  from  which  he  gave  oracles,  as  he  did  afterward  in  the 
Jewish  tabemade  over  the  meroy-seait ;  though  St.  Chrysoslom 
miderstands  his  being  ''  hid  firom  the  face  of  God,"  of  the  IK- 
vine  Being's  withdrawing  his  gracious  presence  from  Imn,  and 
putting  him  from  under  his  protection. 

*  Vid.  Stockii  Clav.  ki  verb. 
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Mooy  have  thanglit,  tluit  upon  las  being  tliitt  banidod  finmi 
Ae  Divine  presence  ke  tamed  idolater,  and  set  up  the  ^onhip 
of  the  sun,  as  the  best  resemblance  of  the  Shechinahy  or  visible 
divine  ^17 ;  and  thus  tUe j  aeeonnt  for  the  early  iBtrodudioR 
of  that  most  general  and  most  ancient  kind  of  idolatiy. 

The  reason  why  this  lighter  panishnient  of  bBnishment  was 
inflicted  on  him^  instead  of  that  severer  one  of  deaths  which 
his  crime  had  merited,  is  supposed  to  be  either,  first,  that  he 
might  c<Hitinne  a  living  example  cf  divine  vengeance,  in  order 
to  deter  others  firom  the  like  crane,  whereas  had  he  been  pot 
to  death,  the  cruninal  and  his  punishment  might  x  soon  have 
been  forgotten :  or,  secondly,  as  Ghrctius  conceives,  because 
there  being  yet  but  few  inhabitants  in  the  world,  it  was  fit  he 
should  be  suffered  to  five  for  the  propitiation  of  the  species ; 
or  at  least  an  example  of  severity  was  less  requisite,  as  there 
were  not  many  who  were  hkely  to  be  exposed  to  siM^h  out- 
rages*. 

However,  it  appears,  that  Gain,  being  sensible  of  his  de- 
serts, was  afraid  the  punishment  of  death  would  be  inflicted  on 
him ;  for  he  adds,  ^  I  shall  be  a  fng^tive  and  a  vagabond 
on  the  earfli ;  and  it  shaU  come  to  pass,  that  every  one  that 
flndeth  me  shall  slay  me:"  fbki  is,  either  as  a  common  enemy, 
or  at  least  as  one  banished  and  outlawed,  and  not  under  the 
protection  of  the  govenunent 

It  folfows,  Oen.  iv,  15,  **  and  the  Lord  said  unto  him,  there- 
fore whoever  slayeth  Cain,  vengeance  shall  be  taken  on  him 
seven-fold:"  that  is,  as  some  understand  it,  to  the  seventh 
generation ;  or  it  may  rather  be  a  definite  number  for  an  in- 
definitef ;  and  so  the  meaning  is,  he  shaH  endure  many  punish- 
ments, or  shall  be  severely  punished. 

**  And  the  Lord  set  a  mark  upon  Cain,  lest  any  finding  him 
should  slay  him."  Many  are  the  conjectures  both  of  Jews  and 
Christians  (some  of  them  ridiculoui^  enough)  concerning  this 
mark*  Some  will  have  it,  God  stigmatised  him  with  a  brand 
in  his  forehead,  to  denote  bis  being  accursed ;  others,  that  he 
had  a  wild  aspect,  and  bloody  eyes,  which  rolled  in  a  horrid 
manner.    The  fathers,  in  general,  suppose,  that  he  had  a  con- 

*  De  jare  belli  et  pacis,  lib.  i,  cap.  2,  sect.  5. 

t  Instances  of  this  you  have  in  Psal.  xii,  6;  cxix,  164;  and  Prov.  xiiv, 
Id,  and  many  other  places. 
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tinual  trambling  of  the  body,  so  that  he  could  hardly  get 
food  to  his  mouth.  This  opinion  is  favoured  by  the  Septuagint, 
which  renders  ''  a  fugitive  and  a  vagabond/'  r^vwy  xai  rpsii^v, 
lamenting  and  trembling.  Others  tell  us,  that  wherever  he 
went  the  earth  shook  under  him.  And  another  notion  (as  well 
founded  as  any  of  the  former)  is,  that  he  had  a  horn  growing 
out  of  his  forehead,  to  warn  people  to  avoid  him.  Le  Clerc 
imagines,  that  God  ordered  him  to  wear  som^  distinguishing 
garment,  perhaps  of  some  glaring  colour,  as  a  mark  or  sign 
upon  him  for  his  preservation ;  like  the  blood  upon  the  door- 
posts of  the  Israelites'  houses,  Exod.  xii,  13 ;  or  the  scarlet  line 
in  Rahab's  window,  Josh,  ii,  18 ;  for  had  he  been  clothed  only 
with  the  skins  of  wild  beasts,  as  in  those  days  men  generally 
were,  after  the  fashion  of  their  first  parents.  Gen.  iii,  21,  he 
would  have  been  very  liable,  whenever  he  had  wandered  in  the 
woods  and  thickets,  to  have  been  shot  at  by  some  hunter,  and 
perhaps  killed  through  mistake.  A  similar  instance  you  have 
in  the  fable  of  Cephalus  and  Precis. 

However,  Dr.  Shuckford's  opinion  is  the  most  probable, 
who  renders  the  words  niM  ppb  mm  Dnm  vejasem  Jehovah 
hcain  othf  '*  God  gave  to  Cain  a  sign"  or  token,  probably  by 
some  apparent  miracle,  that  he  would  providentially  protect 
him;  so  that  ;ione  that  met  him  should  kill  him*.  In  this 
sense  the  word  mM  oth  is  used  when  the  rainbow  is  called 
the  mM  oihf  that  is  the  sign  or  token  of  the  covenant  which 
Grod  made  with  Noah ;  whereby  he  assured  him,  that  he  would 
drown  the  world  no  more,  Gen.  ix,  12 — 17 ;  and  when  Gideon 
desired,  that  the  angel  would  show  him  a  sign,  or  some  mi- 
raculous token,  that  he  brought  him  a  commission  from  God, 
and  that  he  should  be  able  to  destroy  the  Midianites,  Judg.  vi, 
17 ;  see  also  Psal.  Ixxxvi,  17. 

Another  article  in  the  history  of  the  antediluvian  ages, 
which  is  supposed  to  intimate,  that  there  was  a  civil  govern- 
ment then  subsisting,  is  the  story  of  Lamech.  '*  Lamech 
said  unto  his  wives,  Adah  and  Zillah,  Hear  my  voice  ye  wives 
of  Lamech,  hearken  unto  my  speech ;  for  I  have  slain  a  man 
unto  my  wounding,  and  a  young  man  to  my  hurt  If  Cain 
«hall  be  avenged  seven-fold,  truly  Lamech  seventy  and  seven 

*  Shuckford's  Connect,  vol.  i,  p.  8. 
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fold,''  Gen.  It,  23,  24.     This  speech,  whicb  is  introduced 
withont  any  connection  with  the  preceding  hifltory,  has  given 
interpreters  not  a  little  trouble.    The  Jewish  rabbies  attempt 
to  explain  it  by  the  help  of  a  story/  perhaps  of  their  own  in- 
vention ;  that  Lamech,  as  he  was  hunting,  being  informed  by  a 
certain  youth,  that  a  wild  bedst  lay  lurkii^  in  a  secret  place, 
went  thither  and  unawares  killed  Cain,  who  lay  hid  there, 
with  a  dart ;  and  then  upon  finding  his  mistake,  in  a  fit  of 
rage  for  what  he  had  done,  beat  the  youth  to  death ;  so  that 
Cain  was  the  man  he  had  slain  by  wounding  him ;  and  die 
youth,  the  young  man  he  had  killed  by  hurting,  or  beating 
him.     But  as  this  story  is  without  any  foundation  in  scripture, 
we  have  no  reason  to  look  upon  it  in  any  other  light  than  as  a 
mere  fable;  though  St.  Jerome  says  it  was  received  as  true 
by  several  Christians.    Jacobus  CapeDus,  in  his  Historia  Sa- 
cra et  Exotica,  fancies  that  Lamech,  being  in  a  vapoury  hu- 
mour, was  boasting  of  his  courage,  and  what  he  would  do  if 
there  was  occasion :   **  I  would,  or  will,  kill  a  man,  if  he 
wounds  me ;  and  a  young  man  if  he  hurts  me."     But  tfais' 
version  ofiers  too  much  violence  to  the  Hebrew  text :  Onke- 
los,  who  wrote  the  first  Chaldee  paraphrase  on  the  Pentateuch, 
has  given  us  an  easier  sense,  reading  the  following  wovds  with 
an  interrogation :  "  Have  I  slain  a  man  to  my  wounding,  and 
a  young  man  to  my  hurt  ?"  and  accordingly  he  paraphrases  it 
flius :  **  I  have  not  kiUed  a  man,  that  I  should  bear  the  sm  of 
it;  nor  have  I  destroyed  a  young  man,  that  my  offspring 
should  be  cut  off  for  it.'*     Dr.  Shuckford  has  improved  this 
interpretation,  by  supposing  that  Lamech  was  endeavouring  to 
reason  his  wr^es  and  family  out  of  their  fear  of  having  the 
death  of  Abel  revenged  upon  them,  who  were  of  the  posterity 
of  Cain.    As  if  he  had  said,  "  What  have  we  done,  that  we 
should  be  afiraid?    We  have  not  killed  a  man,  nor  offered  any 
injury  to  our  brethren  of  any  other  family ;  and  if  God  would 
not  allow  Cain  to  be  killed,  who  had  murdered  his  brother, 
but  threatened  to  take  seven-fold  vengeance  on  any  that  should 
kiD  him;  doubtiess  they  must  expect  much  greater  punish- 
ment, who  should  presume  to  kill  any  of  us.    Therefore  we 
may  surely  look  upon  ourselves  as  safe  under  the  protection 
of  the  law,  and  of  the  providence  of  God/' 
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Having  thos  constdened  those  parts  of  sacred  liistor3r»  "ViWdb 
are  produced  as  evidences  of  a  civQ  government  in  the  early 
ages  of  the  world ;  we  now  proceed  to  examine  the  partknlar 
instances  alleged  of  that  despotic  pow^  of  the  patriarchs^ 
which  onr  anihor  ascribes  to  them. 

The  first  is  of  liToah,  who  pronounced  a  curse  upon  Ca- 
naan, **  Cursed  be  Canaan ;  a  servant  of  servants  shall  he  be 
unto  his  brethren/'  Gen*  ix,  25. 

It  may  reasonably  be  believed,  that  Noah,  being  the  second 
father  of  mankind,  had,,  for  a  considerable  time,  the  honour 
and  audiority  of  maversal  monarch ;  as  Adam  had  before  him* 
Some  insist  upon  it,  that  Nimrod  was  the  first  that  drew  off  a 
party  from  their  allegiance  to  Noah;  and  setting  up  for  a 
king  proved  an  oppressive  tyrant.    Accordingly  hb  being 
caDed  pMl  "i!!:!  gibbor  baarets,  which  the  Septuagint  renders 
yiy^s  BTti  ti/js  yii$.  Gen.  x,  8,  may  refer,  not  to  his  stature,  but 
to  his   power;   for   Hesychius  makes  yiya^  to   signify  the 
same  as  Sofarrjs,  ^^xvpos,  potens^  robtt$tu$.     Nimrod  is  ex- 
pressly said  to  have  set  up   ''a  kingdom,"  ver.  10 ;   and^ 
just  before,  ver.  9,  *'  to  have  been  a  mighty  hunter  before 
the  Lord."     Which  the  Jerusalem  paraphrast  interprets  of  » 
nnful  hunting  after  the  sons  of  men,  to  turn  them  off  from 
the  true  religion.     But  it  may  as  well  be  taken  in  a  more 
Rteral  sense,  for  hunting  of  wild  beasts;   inasmuch  as  the 
circumstance,  of  his  being  a  mighty  hunter,   is  mentioned 
with  great  propriety,   to  introduce  the  account  of  his  set- 
ting up  his  kingdom;  tiie  exercise  of  huntmg  bebg  looked 
upon  in  ancient  times  as  a  means  of  acquiring  the  rudiments 
of  war*.     For  which  reason,   the  principal  heroes  of  hea- 
then antiquity,  as  Theseus,  Nestor,  &c.,  were,  as  Xenophon 
tells  us,  bred  up  to  hunting.     Besides,  it  may  be  supposed^ 
that  by  this  practice  Nimrod  drew  together  a  great  com- 
pany of  robust  young  men  to  attend  him  in  his  sport ;  and 
by  that  means  increased  his  power.    And  by  destroying  the 
wild  beasts,  which  in  the  comparatively  defenceless  state  of 

*  Vid.  XcnopliOD.  Cyrop.  lib.  i,  p.  10,  edit.  Hutch- ;  Philon.  lud.  de  Jo- 
seph, ab  initio,  apud  opera,  p.  411,  edit.  Colon.  Allobrog.  et  euudein  de 
vita  Mosis,  p.  475.  See  these  and  other  authors  cited  by  Bochart  in  his- 
Geographia  Sacra,  lib.  iv,  cap.  12. 
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aodety  m  tlio8#  eiuiy  ages  were  no  doubt  veiy  daDgerow 
enemies,  he  might  perhapa  render  bimtelf  &rther  popular; 
thenby  ^ff^fy^Z  niuob^^  ^  j^ui  with  him,  and  to  promote 
his  cMef  dasign  of  eubdning  man,  and  making  himself  master 
of  nations. 

Bmi  i»  retnm  to  Noah,  and  to  the  instance  which  our  au- 
thor assigns  of  his  paliiardial  tiuthoiity,  in  denonnoing  a  curse 

iqpoB  Canaan. 

Unless  it<fiould  be  proved,  that  aU  the  patriarchs  were  en- 
dowed with  a  prophetic  qnrit,  bb  it  was  evident  Noah  ifas, 
when  he  fioietold  tiis  fate  of  Us  three  sons  and  their  posterity, 
it  will  By  no  means  follow  from  the  instance  before  us,  that 
the.aulhority.of  the  patdarohs  goi^raUy  reached  so  far  as  to 
pconounce  effectual  blessongs  and  curses  on  their  children  and 
subjects.  In  short,  in  this  affair  Noah  seems  to  have  acted 
rather  as  a  prophet  than  as  a  patriarch :  no  argument  there- 
fore can  be  drawn  from  his  conduct  oh  this  occasion,  to  prove 
the  extent  of  the  patriandial  power. 

Some  difficulties  occur  in  this  piece  of  sacred  history,  which 
we  cannot  pass  over  without  attempting  at  least  to  explain 

them. 

Ist,  It  is  inquired  in  what  Ham's  crime  consisted  i 

The  history  informs  us,  that  he  ''  saw  the  nakednes3  of  his 
father,  and  told  his  two  brethren  without,"  Gra.  ix,  22.  Now 
meiety  seeing  might  be  accidental,  imavoidable,  and  no  way 
cmmnal.  We  must  therefore  suppose,  there  was  something 
more  in  the  case  than  is  plainly  expressed. 

Some  Jewish  doctors  make  his  crime  to  be  castrating  his 
fiither  Noah,  to  prevent  his  having  any  more  sons ;  lest  bis 
share  in.  the  division  of  the  world  should  not  be  as  large  as  he 
wished ;  which  conceit  some  very  grave  authors  have  seriously 
refuted,  from  these  words :  "  Noah  awoke  from  his  wine,  and 
knew  what  his  younger  son  had  done  unto  him,"  ver.  24. 
They  argue,  that  if  Ham  had  performed  so  painful  an,  opera- 
tion i^n  his  father,  the  anguish  would  undoubtedly  have 
awoke  kim,  and  the  criminal  had  been  taken  in  the  very  fact. 

Mr.  Vander  Hart,  professor  of  the  oriental  languages  in  the 
university  of  Hehnstad,  is  of  opinion,  that  Ham's  crime  was 
committing  incest  with  his  father's  wife.  But  if  we  may  sup- 
pose  the  narrations  of  Moses  to  be  thus  disguised,  tiiere  will 
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he  haocdly  any  dependhig  apon  a  singie  tad  he  lelatoB.  llie 
most  probable,  therefore,  as  well  as  tl^  easiest  account  is  lUs^ 
that  Ham  told  his  brethren  of  nfhat  he  had  seen  in  a  seonlhl 
manner.  It  is  said,  ''  he  told  his  brethren. without;"  per- 
haps in  the  street,  publicly  before  the  people,  prodaiming  his 
fetfier's  shame  wifli  contempt  and  derision;  the  Teiy  sin  to 
iriiich  such  exemplaory  Tengeance  was  afterwards  threatened : 
^*  The  eye  that  mocketh  at  his  father,  and  despisedi  to  obey 
his  mother,  the  ravens  of  the  valley  shall  pick  it  out,  and  the 
young  eaglea  shall  eat  it,**  ProT.  xxx,  17. 

2<%,  It  is  inquired,  why  Noah  denounced  the  cune,  not 
on  Ham  himself  but  on  his  son  Canaan,  Gen.  ix,  25. 

It  might  very  likely  be  a  reason,  why  Canaan  is  here  so 
particularly  mentioned  by  Moses,  that  hereby  the  Isradlites 
might  be  encouraged  to  war  against  the  Canaanites,  who  were 
the  posterity  of  this  Canaan;  when  they  knew,  that  by  acarse 
they  were  devoted  to  subjection  and  slavery ;  and  that,  on 
this  account,  they  might  be  assured  of  victory  ov»  them. 

But  as  to  the  reason  of  the  curse  being  denounced  on 
Canaan: 

X$t,  Some  by  Canaan  understand  Canaan's  father ;  which  k 
a  very  harsh  interpretation. 

2dlyf  The  opinion  of  the  Hebrew  doctors  is,  that  Canaan 
first  saw  Noah  in  an  indecent  posture,  and  made  a  jest  of  it 
to  his  father  Ham.  For  proof  of  this  they  allege  Ae  words 
ulready  quoted,  "  Noah  awoke  from  his  wine,  and  knew  what 
his  younger  son  had  done  unto  him,'*  ver.  24.  By  popn  i^n 
beno  kdkatan^  which  we  render  Noah*s  younger  son  (fitim 
parvus),  tiiey  understand  his  grandson.  But  this  also  is  too 
forced  an  interpretation.  For  as  hro  gadhol,  magnms,  is  else- 
where applied  to  Japhet,  to  signify  his  being  the  elder,  G^i. 
X,  21,  so  |tDp  katan,  parvus,  is  most  naturally,  in  this  plaee> 
to  be  understood  of  the  younger  son. 

QMy,  The  easiest  solution  of  this  difficulty,  I  conceive,  is 
this,  that  what  is  commonly  called  a  curse,  in  this  place,  is 
rather  a  prophecy.  So  that  the  words,  "  cursed  be  Canaan," 
Gren.  ix,  25,  would  better  be  rendered,  ''  cursed  shall  Canaan 
be,**  that  is,  the  posterity  of  Canaan,  who  from  him  were  called 
Canaanites ;  for  the  blessings,  which  Noah  emphatically  pro- 
nounced upon  his  two  other  sons,  related  to  their  posterity ; 
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08  k  evident  from  the  firflowing  words,  *'  God  shall  enlarge 
JmnHmei,  and  he  shall  dwell  in  the  tents  of  Shem/'  ver.  27* 
Now  thongh  the  Canaanites  suffered  for  thehr  own  sins.  Lev. 
xviii,  24,  26,  and  Gen.  rr,  16,  yet  it  was  a  present  pnnish- 
meoi  inflicted  npon  Ham,  to  be  informed  by  the  spirit  of  pro- 
phecy, that  one  branch  of  his  posterity  would  prove  so  ex- 
ceeding vile  as  to  fall  remarkably  nnder  the  carse  of  God, 
and  be  made  a  slave  to  the  posterity  of  his  brethren.  Which 
leads  ns  to  inquire, 

Bdly,  What  is  meant  by  his  being  a  *'  servant  of  servants r* 
'*  Coned  be  Canaan ;  a  servant  of  servants  shall  he  be  unto 
his  brethren.'' 

This  may  easily  be  detennined  firom  the  use  of  the  like 
phrase  on  other  occasions.  Sanctum  sanctorum  signified  the 
most  holy  place  in  the  Jewish  tabernacle  and  temple ;  and 
canticum  canticorum  the  most  excellent  song.  In'like  man- 
ner servus  servorum,  a  servant  of  servants,  is  the  basest  and 
vilest  of  servants,  that  is,  a  slave ;  and  very  i^emarkably  was 
&e  prediction  fulfilled  eight  hundred  years  after,  when  the 
Israelites,  who  were  descended  from  Shem,  took  possession 
of  the  land  of  Canaan,  subduing  thirty  kings,  killing  a  vast 
number  of  the  inhabitants,  laying  heavy  tributes  on  the  re- 
mainder, or  driving  them  out  of  their  country,  and  using  the 
Gibeonites,  who  saved  themselves  by  a  wHe,  though  not  pro- 
perty as  slaves,  yet  as  mere  drudges  for  tbe  service  of  the 
tabernacle ;  and  when,  afterwards,  the  scattered  relics  of  the 
Canaanites,  at  Tyre,  at  Thebes,  and  at  Carthage,  were  all 
conquered  and  cut  off  by  the  Greeks  and  Romans,  who  were 
descended  firom  Japhet*. 

The  seoond  instance  which  Grodwin  produces  of  the  de- 
spotic power  of  the  patriarchs  is  Abraham's  turrang  Hagar 
md  Ishmatel  out  of  his  family,  Gren.  xxi,  9,  8cc. 

When  Abraham  left  his  fother^s  house,  and  came  into  the 
land  of  Canaan,  being  diere  sui  juris,  and  subject  to  none, 
he  doubtless  exercised  a  patriarchal  jurisdiction  in  his  own 
family ;  in  which  he  was  succeeded  by  Isaac  and  Jacob.  But 
as  ftor  his  turning  his  concubine  and  her  sons  out  of  doors, 

*  See  Philippi  Olearii  disputat.  historico-moral.  de  Cham,  maledict. 
lips.  1707;  and  Apud  Thesau.  nov.  theologioo-philolog.  torn,  i,  p.  168, 
Liigd.  Bat.  at  Amstel.  173'^. 
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when  he  liail  a  eUU  by  bis  lawful  wife,  it  is  too  coikmoii  a 
c^sa  to  be  an  eyideiiGe  of  any  smgnlar  anthority  vested  iq 
the  patruKTchSf  and  peculiar  to  those  ages. 

The  third  instance  is  that  of  Jacob  s  denonncaijg  a  cmrae 
nptm  Sime<m  and  lievi,  "  Cursed  be  their  anger,  for  it  was 
fierce ;  and  their  wrath*  for  it  was  cruel :  I  will  divide  <kieiii 
in  Jacob,  and  scatter  them  in  Israel/'  Gen.  xUz*  7. 

But  this  night  have  been  move  |»roperly  alleged  as  an  in- 
stance of  prophetic  inqiiration  than  of  patriarchal  aiilhoiity ; 
it.  being  among  the  predictions,  which,  undor  a  ^fiviae  q0UUus^ 
Jacob  delivered  concerning  the  posterity  of  his  twelve  sons. 
And  very  remarkably  was  this  prediction  folfilled.    The  tribe 
of  Simeon,  upon  the  division  of  the  land  of  Canaan,  had  not 
a  sepan^  inheritance  assigned  them  by  themselves,  but  only 
a  portion  in  the  midst  of  the  tribe  of  Judah,  Joah.  xix,  1,  9. 
And  when  they  were  afterwards  increased,  they  acquned  pos- 
sessions where  they  could,  fiur  firom  the  rest  of  their  bietia«n, 
1  Chron.  iv,  99,  42.    And  if  the  Jewish  tradition  be  credible, 
that  many  of  them,  wanting  a  livelihood,  engaged  in  teaching 
children,  and  were  employed  as  schoolmasters  in  all  the  other 
tribes  of  Isniel,  it  was  a  fortfaer  accomplishment  of  Jacob's 
prophecy.    As  for  the  tribe  of  Levi,  it  was  remarkably  scat- 
tered among  the  other  tribes;  having  no  tract  of  land  as- 
signed it,  in  the  manner  they  had,  but  only  certain  cities  (with 
a  little  land  about  them),  out  of  all  the  other  tribes.    See  Josh, 
xxi,  pas9im.     Howbeit,  as  this  Mbe  manifested  an  extraor- 
dinary zeal  against  idolatry  in  the  affair  of  the  golden  calf, 
Exod.  xxxii,  26 — 28,   the  curse  was  taken  off,   or  rather 
turned  into  a  blessing,  ver.  29 ;  for  it  was  consecrated  of  God 
to  *'  teach  Jacob  his  judgments,  and  Israel  his  laws,''  Deut 
xxxiii,  9,  10 ;  and  the  Levites  had  the  tenth  of  all  the  in- 
crease of  the  land  assigned  them,  throughout  all  the  country. 

The  fourth  instance  of  patriarchal  authority,  which  is  al- 
leged, is  of  Judah ;  who,  when  he  was  informed,  that  Tamar, 
his  daughter-in-law,  had  played  the  harlot,  and  was  with  child 
by  whoredom,  said,  "  Bring  her  forth  and  let  her  be  burnt,*' 
Gen.  xxxviii,  24.  From  whence  it  is  inferred,  that  Judah, 
as  a  patriarch,  was  invested  with  supreme  authority  in  his 
own  house,  and  even  with  power  of  life  and  death.  But  to 
this  it  is  objected, 
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Isty  It  is  ncit  [NTobable  that  Judah  ahotild  be  iBTeated  irtth 
each  authority^  while  his  father  Jac6b  was  still  living:  much 
less, 

2dly,  That  he  should  have  such  a  despotic  power  over 
Tamar,  who  was  not  one  of  his  family ;  for,  after  the  death  of 
Onan,  she  had  returned  to  dweU  in  her  own  father^s  house/ 
▼er.  11.     Nor, 

Sdljfy  If  he  had  possessed  such  a  power,  is  it  likely  he 
would  have  been  guilty  of  so  much  injustice  and  cruelty,  as  to 
put  her  to  death,  when  she  was  with  child.  Periiaps  there- 
fore Judah  might  speak  only  as  a  prosecutor:  "  Bripg  her 
fortii,  to  her  trial,  m  order  that  she  may  be  burnt  after  her 
deliyery."  For  though  the  law  of  Moses,  which  enacted  that 
adultery  should  be  punished  with  death.  Lev.  xx,  10,  was  not 
yet  given,  burning  seems,  however,  to  have  been  the  punbh- 
ment  of  that  crime,  which  custom  had  established.  We  find 
it  practised  by  the  Philistines,  who  were  not  under  the  law  of 
Moses.  When  Samsons  wife  had  married  another  man, 
"  they  burnt  her  with  fire,"  Judg.  xv,  6.  It  is  farther  to  be 
considered,  that  *  though  Tamar  had  lived  a  widow  since  the 
death  of  Onan,  yet  she  was  legaQy  espoused  to  his  youoger 
brother  Shelah,  and  only  waited  till  he  was  of  proper  age  for 
the  consummation  of  the  marriage,  and  therefore  she  was  con- 
gidered  as  a  wife,  and  consequentiy  as  aa  adulteress. 

Of  the  Special  Form  of  the  Hebrew  Government. 

# 

Having  thus  examined  the  hints  of  the  patriarchal  form  of 
government,  which  are  to  be  found  in  the  only  authentic  his- 
tory of  those  early  ages,  we  proceed, 

II.  To  consider  the  special  gov^imient  of  the  people  of 
Israel,  from  the  beginning  of  their  national  polity  to  its  final 
dissolution.  Here  I  shall  distinguish  this  large  tract  of  time 
into  four  periods : 

Ist,  From  their  entrance  into  Egypt  to  their  entrance  into 
Canaan. 

2dly,  From  their  entrance  into  Canaan  to  the  captivity. 

3dlif,  During  the  captivity ;  and, 

^thly.  From  the  captivity  to  the  destruction  of  Jerusalem. 

I.  The  first  period  is,  from  their  entrance  into  Egypt  to 
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their  entrance  into  Canaan,  which  may  conyenienily  be  gub- 
divided  into  two  lesser  periods. 

The  former  takes  up  the  time  of  their  sojourning  in  the  land 
of  Egypt ;  the  latter,  the  time  of  their  migration  through  the 
wilderness,  from  Egypt  to  Canaan. 

Firstf  As  to  the  state  and  form  of  their  government  while 
ihey  sojourned  in  Egypt. 

No  doubt,  while  Jacob  and  Joseph  lived,  they  were  their 
own  masters,  and  were  governed  by  their  own  laws.  And 
fliough  afterwards,  **  when  another  king  arose*  that  knew  not 
Joseph,"  they  were  enslaved  by  the  Egyptians,  yet  we  may 
perhaps  discern  the  shadow,  at  least,  of  some  form  of  civil 
government  still  subsisting  among  them. 

God  commanded  Moses  to  "  gather  the  D^^pT  zikenim,  elders 
of  Israel,  together,  in  order  to  deliver  to  them  the  message  with 
which  he  was  sent  to  their  nation,"  Exod.  iii,  16.  And 
**  Moses  and  Aaron  went,  and  gathered  together  all  the  elders 
of  the  children  of  Israel,"  chap,  iv,  29. 

By  elders  some  understand  the  judges  in  their  civil  courts ; 
because  we  find  this  title  afterwards  applied  to  such  judges, 
Deut.  xxi,  2 ;  xix,  12,  and  in  several  other  places.  But  it  is 
an  objection  of  no  small  weight  against  this  opinion,  that  when 
Moses  had  brought  the  Israelites  out  of  Egypt,  there  were  no 
such  judges  among  them ;  but  Moses  judged  all  himself,  to  his 
exceeding  great  trouble,  Exod.  xviii,  13,  8cc.  By  the  elders, 
therefore,  spoken  of  before,  during  their  abode  in  Egypt,  may 
only  be  meant  the  wisest  and  gravest  men  in  the  highest 
esteem  among  them,  or  at  most,  according  to  Mr.  Selden, 
the  heads  of  their  tribes  *. 

As  for  the  un^m  shoterim,  officers  of  the  children  of  Israel, 
Exod.  V,  14,  which  they  had  amongst  them  at  this  time,  they 
seem  to  have  been  appointed,  and  set  over  them,  by  the 
Egyptians,  merely  for  the  purpose  of  overseeing  the  work 
they  were  employed  in. 

So  that,  upon  the  whole,  we  have  only  very  dark  and  un- 
certain hints  of  any  special  form  of  government  among  the 
Hebrews  during  their  abode  in  Egypt.     But, 

Secondly  t  The  form  of  their  government  is  far  more  con- 

•  Uxor.  Hcbr.  lib.  i,  cap.  15. 
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flpicuoQS  in  and  daring  ikeir  migration  throogh  the  wildei^ 
ness  from  Egypt  to  Canaan. 

Presently  after  they  had  left  Egypt,  the  Theocracy  was  set 
up  among  them,  that  is,  God  condescended  to  be  their  king,  as 
well  as  their  God.  The  word  dsoxpana,  formed  by  Josephus 
firom  dws$  Deus,  and  xparsoj,  imperoy  very  happily  ezpresseth 
that  peculiar  government  which  God  exercised  oter  the  peo- 
ple of  Israel.     To  them  he  stood  in  a  threefold  relation. 

Firsts  As  their  Creator,  ia  common  with  the  rest  of  man- 
kind; and,  therefore,  as  the  Lord  of  their  consciences,  he 
required  firom  th^n  all  the  duties  of  the  moral  law. 

Secondly,  He  was  their  God,  as  they  were  a  visible  church, 
separated  firom  all  the  nations  of  the  earth  to  be  his  peculiar 
people.  In  this  character  he  prescribed  the  peculiar  forms 
and  distinguishuig  rites  and  ceremonies  of  their  religious 
worship. 

Thirdly  y  He  was  their  proper  king,  the  sovereign  of  their 
body  politic,  in  which  character  he  gave  them  judicial  or 
political  laws  relating  to  government  and  civil  life ;  he  ordered 
a  royal  palace  to  be  built  for*hb  residence  among  them,  I 
mean  the  tabernacle,  in  which  he  dwelt,  or  manifested  his 
special  presence,  by  the  Shechinah,  as  the  Jew^  call  it ;  that 
is,  by  a  bright  cloud,  or  glory,  appearing  over  the  mercy  seat, 
betwixt  the  two.  cherubim  in  the  innermost  room  of  that  palace. 
Lev.  xvi,  2 ;  on  which  account  he  is  said  to  **  dweU  betwixt 
the  cherubim,"  Psal.  Ixxx,  1 ;  and  to  "  sit  betwixt  the  che- 
rubim," Psal.  xcix,  1.  From  thence  he  gave  forth  oracles,  or 
signified  his  will  concerning  matters  of  importance  to  the 
state,  which  were  not  determined  by  the  body  of  written  laws, 
Lev«  i,  1. 

It  should  seem,  the  common  way  of  giving  these  oracles 
was  by  an  audible  voice.  In  this  manner,  we  are  expressly 
informed,  the  oracle  was  given  to  Moses,  when  he  went. into 
the  tabernacle  to  consult  it.  Numb,  vii,  89.  And  it  may  be 
inferred  firom  the  phrase  by  wUch  the  oracle  is  usually  ex- 
pressed, '^  Jehovah  qpoke,  sayii^,"  or  "  Jehovah  said." 

However  that  was  (which  will  be  considered  more  fiilly  in 
its  proper  place),  it  sufficiently  appears,  that  by  the  oracle,  or 
by  Jehovidi  himself,  all  laws  were  enacted,  war  was  pro- 
claimed, and  magistrates  were  aj^inted,   in  which  three 
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dungs  the  summa  potesiag,   or  sovereiigti  authority,  of  any 
state,  consisteth*. 

Isi,  Laws  were  enacted  and  promulgated  immediately  by 
Ae  oracle,  or  voice  of  Jehoyah. 

Thns,  when  the  hws  of  the  two  tables  were  given  at  mount 
Sinai,  the  yoice  of  Jehoyah  was  heard  by  all  the  people^ 
Deut.  y,  22,  38.  But  the  majesty  in  which  God  manifested 
hims^  on  that  occasion  was  so  yery  awful,  that  it  struck  them 
with  amazement,  and  a  kind  of  horror ;  therefore  the  rest  of 
the  laws  were,  at  their  request,  communicated  more  priyately 
to  Moses,  and  by  him  to  the  people.  Yet  &ey  were  all  given 
immediately,  by  the  oracle,  or  voice  of  Jehovah.  **  The  Lord 
spake  unto  Moses,  saying,"  is  the  usual  preface  to  every  body 
or  parcel  of  laws. 

Now  these  laws  are  an  evidence  that  Jehovah  acted  as  their 
king,  as  well  as  their  God,  since  they  contain  a  number  of 
forensic,  as  well  as  moral  and  ceremonial  precepts,  relating  to 
their  civil  polity  and  government,  to  their  magistrates  and 
judges,  their  estates  and  inheritances,  tfaenr  trade  and  com- 
merce, and  even  to  the  form  of  their  houses,  their  food,  and 
their  apparel.  God  enacted  all  their  laws,  and  no  power  was 
vested  in  any  one  else,  either  to  make  new,  or  reped  old 
ones. 

2dly.  God,  as  king,  reseired  to  himself  the  sov^«ign  right 
of  proclaiming  war  and  making  peace  with  their  neigUiouring 
nations. 

He  proclaimed  war  with  the  Amalekites,  Exod.  xvii,  16, 
and  with  the  Midianites,  Numb,  xxxi,  1,  2,  and  therefore  a 
certain  history  of  the  wars  of  the  Israelites,  now  lost,  is  called 
**  the  book  of  the  wars  of  the  Lord,''  Nmnb.  xxi,  14.  Jeho- 
vah commanded,  and  even  headed,  their  armies  io  dieir 
marches  and  in  their  battles.  Thus  the  tabernacle,  or  royal 
tent,  led  their  marches  through  the  wilderness ;  from  thence^ 
by  the  rising  and  falling  o(  a  miraculous  cloud  over  it,^  was  the 
signal  given  when  they  should  proceed,  and  when  they  should 
rest.  Numb,  ix,  17, 18.  By  tlus  extraordinary  appearance,  or 
token  of  the  Divine  presence,  was  the  course,  as  well  as  the 
time,  of  their  marches  directed ;  for  "  the  Lord  went  before 

*  Vid.  Coiuing.  <le  Rep.  Ifeb.  sect,  vii,  et  seq. 
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them  by  day  in  a  piliar  of  a  otond*  to  lead  tkeai  the  way^  and 
by  night  in  a  pillar  of  fire,  to  give  them  light  to  go  by  day  and 
night,''  Exod.  xin,  21.  To  these  miracnloafl  mguaia  those 
words  of  Moses  rrfer,  *'  When  the  ark  set  forward,  Moses 
said,  Bise  up.  Lord,  and  let  thme  ^tennes  be  seattered,  and 
let  them  ftat  hate  thee  flee  before  thee.  And  when  it  rested, 
ke  said.  Return,  O  Lord,  uato  the  many  Aoasands  of  Isnel," 
Nomb.  X,  85,  96. 

We  may  remark  by  the  way,  with  Taafanan  in  Us  notes  on 
Yirgli,  that  it  ptoeeeded,  probaUy,  firmn  a  tradition  of  this 
asual  appeanmce  of  the  €rod  of  Inrael,  that  the  heathen  poets 
Hrequently  represent  their  duties  as  appearing  in  a  clond,  with 
a  pecdiar  brightness  in  it. 

Now,  God  hmself  undertaking  to  lead  their  marches,  it 
was  great  pi^umption  m  them  ewer  to  march  without  his  sig- 
nal or  order;  and  when,  thercifore,  they  would  tbas  htm 
marcbed  into  Canaan,  Moses  sharply  expostulates  with  them, 
^  Wherefore  now  do  yon  transgress  &e  commandment  of  the 
Lord?  But  it  shall  not  prosper.  Gk>  not  up,  for  the  Lord  is 
not  among  you,  that  ye  be  not  smiltm  before  your  enemies," 
Nmnb.  xiv,  41,  4Sl.  Which  words  si^pgest  a  sufficient  reason 
of  their  being  sometimes  defeated,  though  JehoTah  himself 
was  their  king  and  general. 

The  whole  direction  of  the  siege  of  Jericho,  and  the  manner 
of  taking  it.  Josh,  vi,  af e  a  farther  illustrious  instance  of  Je- 
hovah's immediate  conduct  of  their  military  affairs. 

8<0y,  6od  in  bitr  royal  capacity  appointed  all  officers  in  the 
state.  Thus  he  made  Moses  his  viceroy  or  prime  minister ; 
and  Joshua  -Mi  otdy  the  successor  of  Moses  after  his  death, 
bat  an  associate  witb  hfan,  or  his  deputy  and  lieutenant,  during 
his  life.  For  so  Dr.  Patrick  understands  that  order,  which 
€k>d  gave  to  lloses  conc^miag  Joshua,  ''  Thou  shalt  put 
Some  ot  thine  honour  upon  hhn^  that  all  the  congregation  of 
the  children  of  Israel  may  be  obedUent,^  Numb,  xxvii,  20. 
Onkelos,  indeed,  and  the  Hebrew  doetors,  understand  by  the 
word  tin  hod,  which  we  render  '^  honour"  in  that  place  (but 
which  more  eominonly  signifies  glory),  the  splendour  which 
shone  in  the  fece  of  Moses,  after  he  came  down  from  the 
mount,  part  of  which,  they  supposed,  was  qow  imparted  to 
Joshua,  in  order  to  make  hhn  appear  more  venerable  in  the 
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^es  of  the  people.  Upon  wldcb,  they  iay>  Moaeg's  iaoe 
shone  like  the  son,  Joshua's  like  the  moon.  But  they  should 
have  observed,  that  Moaes  is  ordered  to  put  some  of  his  gioiy 
or  honour  upon  Joshua;  which  cannot  be  understood,  with 
any  propriety,  of  that  miraculous  lustre  which  Moses  had  no 
power  to  impart,  but  may  veary  naturally  be  int^proted  of  the 
honour  resulting  firom  his  authority  and  post  in  the  govern* 
menty  in  which  Joshua  was  now  to  be  joined  with  him. 

We  further  observe,  to  tfiis  purpose,  that  when  Jethro  sug- 
gested to  Moses,  that,  for  his  ease  in  the  government,  ha 
should  appoint  a-  number  of  inferior  cheers  under  him,  he 
(being  doubtless  informed  by  Moses  of  the  extraordinary  con- 
stitution of  the  Hebrew  state)  did  not  propose  he  should  do  it 
without  a  special  order  from  Jehovah,  hat  that  he  shoidd  con- 
sult the  oracle :  **  If  thou  shalt  do  this  thing,  and  Crod  com- 
mand thee  so,  then  thou  shalt  be  able  to  endure,*'  &c.,  £xo<L 
xviii,  23.    And  thus,  likewise,  when  any  doubt  arose  about 
the  meaning  of  any  law,  which  God  had  already  given ;  or 
when  any  case  occurred  which  the  law  had  not  ex(»esdy  |»o- 
vided  for,  Jehovah  himself  must  be  consulted  about  it    Ab 
in  the  case  of  those  who  were  defiled  by  a  dead  body,  and 
flierefore  could  not  keep  the  passover  on  the  day  appointed* 
Numb,  ix,  6 — 10;    in  the  case  of  the  sabbath  breaker. 
Numb.  XV,  84,  35;  and  of  Zelophehad's  daughters,  about  the 
right  of  inheritance,  Numb,  xxvii,  5-r»7.    From  which  in- 
stances it  plainly  appears,  that  God  stood  in  the  peculiar  rela- 
tion to  the  Israelites,  of  their  king  as  well  as  their  God. 
When,  therefore,  they  afterwards  desired  a  king  **  to  judge 
them  like  the  other  .nations,"  God  says,  they  had  ^'  rejected 
him,  that  he  should  not  reign  over  them,*'  I  Sam.  viii,  7.   And 
Samuel  upbraids  them  with  this  their  rebellion :  *^  Ye  said 
a  king  shaU  reign  over  us,  when  the  Lord  yom:  God  was 
yoiur  king,*'  1  Sam.  xii,  12;   that  is,  in  the  same  sense  in 
which  the  kings  of  other  nations  are  their  kmgs ;  otherwise, 
the  desiring  an  earthly  king  would  not  have  been  inconsistent 
with  the  sovereignty  of  Jehovah,  and  their  allegiance  to  Um.  - 
Since,  then,  Jehovah  himself  was  the  king,  as  well  as  the 
God,  of  Israel,  it  follows,  that  the  priests  and  Levites,  who . 
were  the  more  immediate  and  stated  attendant^  on  his  pre- 
sence, in  the  royal  tent  or  palace,  as  the  tabernacle  or  temple. 
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msij  be  styled,  and  to  whom  the  execution  of  the  law  was  in 
BMBiy  eases  conimitted,  were  propeily  ministers  of  state  and 
<^ciTil  government,  as  well  as  of  religion.  Thns,  to  them  it 
belonged  to  declare  who  were  clean  and  who  were  nnclean  ; 
who  should  be  shut  out  of  the  congregalion,  and  who  should 
be  aidmitted  into  it.  The  people  were  to  inquire  of  the  law 
from  their  mouth,  and  that  in  respect  to  civil  as  well  as  re- 
ligious matters ;  and  they  were  appointed  to  teach  Jacob 
God's  judgments  and  Israel  his  laws,  '*  even  all  the  statutes 
wlafeh  the  Lord  ha&  spoken  unto  them  by  the  hand  of  Moses,** 
Lev.  X,  11,  that  .is,  the  forensic  laws,  as  well  as  Ae  moral  and 
oefemotiial  precepts. 

Hence  we  are  natundly  led  to  conceive  of  a  double  use  of 
the  sacrifices  which  were  offered  by  the  priests  in  behalf,  and 
at  the  charge  of  the  people ;  of  which  tihey  had  a  share,  as  the 
perquisites  of  their  office :  I  mean,  that  besides  their  typical 
and  religious  use,  they  were  also  intended  for  the  support  of 
the  state  and  civil  government;  inasmuch  as  these  ministers 
of  state  were  chiefly  maintained  by  them.  So  that  the  allot- 
ments to  the  priests,  out  of  the  sacrifices,  may  be  considered 
as  designed,  like  the  civil-list  money  in  other  nations,  for  the 
immediate  support  of  the  crown  and  the  officers  of  Btate. 

On  tiiese  principles  we  are  enabled  to  account  for  Paul  sa- 
cMcSagy  as  we  are  informed  he  did,  after  the  commencement 
of  the  Christian  dispensation.  Acts  xxi,  26 ;  an  action  which 
has  been  severely  censured  by  some,  as  the  greatest  error  of 
Us  fife.    Hereby  he  not  only  gave,  say  they,  too  much  coun- 
tenance to  the  Jews,  in  their  ^iperstitious  adherence  to  the 
law  of  Moses,  after  it  was  abrogated  by  Christ ;  but  his  offer- 
ing these  typical  sacrifices,  Btter  the  antitype  of  them  was  ac- 
complished in  the  sacrifice  of  Christ,  was  a  virtual  denial  of 
Christ,  and  of  the  virtue  of  his  sacrifice,  which  superseded  aR 
odms.     Paul's  long  trouble,  which  began  immediately  after 
tUs  affair,  some  have  looked  upon  as  a  judgment  of  God  upon 
Urn  for  this  great  offence.    But  if  this  action  was  really  so  cri- 
minal as  some  suppose,  one  cannot  enough  wonder,  that  so 
good  and  so  wise  a  man  as  Paul  was  should  be  guilty  of  it ; 
>nd  dmt  the  apostle  James,  and  the  other  Christian  elders, 
should  all  advise  Urn  to  it,  ver.  18,  23,  24.    It  is  likewise 
■Grange,  that  we  find  no  censure  ever  passed  on  this  action  by 
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any  of  the  saored  writers ;  not  even  Iqr  Paul  Innlaelf,  wlio  ap*- 
pean  so  ready*  on  otlier  ooeasions,  to  aokiKVwledge»  and  hsm^ 
hie  himself  for  his  enrora  and  failings.  On  the  eantiaky,  he 
reflects  with  comfort  on  his  haviag  eompGed  with  the  ciistomB 
of  the  Jews,  in  order  to  remove  their  fHpejiidice  against  Um 
and  his  ministry,  and  against  the  gospel  which  he  preached^ 
and  to  win  them  over  to  embrace  it :  "  Unto  the  Jews  I  be- 
came as  a  Jew,  that  I  m^;ht  gain  the  Jewa;  mid  ttos  I  do  fcr 
the  gospel's  sake,"  1  Cor.  ix,  20,  98. 

To  ehrcidate  ttiis  point,  we  are  to  conskler,  that  Hiere  was  a 
political,  as  well  as  tyjHcal  nie  of  sacrffices ;  and  that  tiio«|^ 
the  typical  ceased  upon  the  sacrifice  of  Christ,  yet  die  political 
oontinued,  till  Gh>d  in  his  providence  broke  up  the  Jewish 
state  and  polity,  about  forty  years  after  oiur  Saviom^s  deadi. 
Till  that  time,  it  was  not  merdiy  lawful,  but  matter  of  duty, 
fbr  good  subjectsi  to  pay  the  dues  which  were  appmnted  by 
law  for  the  support  ct  the  goTemment  and  magistracy.  Now 
of  this  kind  was  the  sacrifice  which  Paul  offered;  and  in  this 
view  they  were  paid  by  Christians,  dwelling  in  Judea,  as  w^ 
as  by  those  who  still  adhered  to  the  Jewish  religion.  So  that, 
upon  the  whole,  this  action,  for  which  Paul  has  been  so  much 
censured,  probably  amounts  to  nothing  nKNre  than  paying  the 
tribute  due  to  the  magistrate  by  law;  which  the  ^>oetle  en- 
joins upon  all  other  Christians  in  all  oth«r  nations.  Bom. 
xm,  o. 

From  this  account  of  the  Theocracy,  and  of  the  pec^riiar  re- 
lations in  which  God  stood  to  the  Hebrew  nation,  we  may  also 
perceive,  in  what  sense,  and  how  far,  the  Levitical  saoiifioes 
could  make  atonement  for  sin.  This  they  are  oft^a  said  to  do ; 
and  yet  it  is-  asserted  in  the  epistle  to  die  Hebrews,  chap,  x, 
4,  ^*  that  it  is  not  possible,  that  the  blood  of  bulla  and  of  goate 
should  take  away  sins ;"  that  is,  sins  against  God  as  our  Crea- 
tor and  the  Lord  of  conscience.  But,  besides  the  typical  re- 
ference, which  the  Jewish  sacrifices  had  to  the  great  atone- 
ment  by  the  sacrifice  of  Christ,  they  may  be  siqiposed  te  make 
a  proper  and  equitable  atonement  for  transgresstons  of  tfie.  pe* 
cidiar  law  of  the  Theocracy,  or  for  sins  committed  against  God^ 
merely  as  king  of  the  Jews.  It  is  enacted  in  the  law  of  Moaea, 
Lev.  V,  15,  16,  that  if  a  person  **  had  coaunitted  a  trespasa^ 
and  sinned  through  ignorance,  in  the  holy  tiingB  of  the  Lord 
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(that  is,  by  aiiplymg'  to  hia  own  private  Uie  what  thonaid  have 
heeii  paid  to  God  as  king,  or  to  the  priests  his  mimstersX  he 
skoald  make  amends  to  die  fidl  value  in  moaey ;  adding  to  it 
a  ifth  port  more^  and  a  ram  for  a  trespass  offering;  with 
wUch  the  priest  riioidd  make  atonement  for  him,  and  it  should 
be  fesgiven  him."  Now,  in  flie  case  of  a  sin  of  ignoranoe,  this 
might  weU  be  deoned  an  eqnitsble  and  full  compensation,  and 
so  a  fnroper  atcmemeat  for  die  sin,  or  trespass.  But  if  this,  or 
any  other  trespass,  was  committed  presomptnoiisiy,  that  is, 
wil&lly  and  audaciously,  in  e<mtempt  of  the  Divine  majestf , 
and  Us  authority ;  that  drcumstance  rendered  it  a  sin  against 
€k>d,  as  the  Lord  of  conscience ;  for  which  therefore  no  brutal 
sasriSces  could  atone ;  but  it  is  said,  *^  That  soul  shaD  be  cot 
off  Amn  amoiqi^  his  people,"  Numb,  xv,  80. 

We  have  only  furtber  to  observe,  iq>on  this  fonn  of  govern* 
meat,  which  was  peculiar  to  the  Hebrews,  that  as  God  himself 
was  their  king,  so  Moses  was  his  viceroy,  in  whom  the  saprenie 
ecclesiastical  as  weU  as  civil  power,  under  God,  was  lodged. 
Byhim  Anion,  and  his  sons,  were  pot  into  the  priesthood;  tte 
royal  palace,  or  tabernacle,  was  built  by  Us  direetion ;  by  him 
it  was  consecrated;  he  gave  the  nation  the  whole  body  of 
thekhnrs;  he  was  commander  in  cUef  of  all  their  forces.  All 
tUs  did  Moses  by  commission  ftom  God,  or  rather  God  did  it 
by  Moses.  So  that  though  the  servant  of  Grod,  yet,  as  chief 
amcmg  men,  he  is  called  king  in  Jeshurun,  Dent,  xxxiii,  5. 
¥ot  thengb  government  by  kingB,  properly  so  called,  was  not 
set  up  tiD  the  days  of  Saul ;  yet  the  title  was  more  andeirt, 
mud  given  to  persons  of  Ugh  rank  and  great  authority,  though 
they  wese  never  crowned,  never  attended  with  royal  pomp, 
nor  invested  with  the  regalia :  in  particular  it  was  applied  to 
the  Judges.  When  Abanelech  was  made  judge  in  JShechem, 
it  is  said,  they  made  Um  king,  Jodg.  ix,  6;  and  when  there 
was  no  judge  in  Israel,  it  is  said,  **  there  was  no  king,"  Judg. 
xvii,  0.  Thus,  in  after  ages,  the  Roman  dictators  likewise,  to 
whom  C^odwin  compares  Ae  Hebrew  judges,  are  sometimes 
called  kings,  both  by  the  Latin  and  Greek  historians.  It  is 
not,  therefore,  difficult  to  account  for  Moses's  being  called 
king,  though  he  was  only  Grod's  lieutenant  or  viceroy. 

But  it  is  not  so  easy  to  account  for  Israel's  being  called  Je- 
shurun.  Some  derive  the  word  fiom  Itt^  Jashar,  rectui,  just  or 
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lig^teaiu,  and  so  make  it  to  signify  a  righteous  people.  Mon- 
tanas  renden  it  rectiiudo,  and  so  does  the  Samaritan  vep- 
sion.  But  it  seems  a  considerable  objection  against  tUs  sense, 
diat  Israel  is  called  Jeshurun  at  the  very  time  that  they  are 
upbraided  with  their  sins  and  their  rebellion*  *'  Jeshunui 
waxed  fat,  and  kicked/'  &c.  Deut.  xxxii,  15.  It  is  replied,  J^ 
shurun  is  the  diminutiye  of  Itt^  jashar  (for  nomen  aucium  im 
Jine  est  namen  diminuHvum),  and  so  imports,  that  though,  in 
general  and  on  the  whole,  they  were  a  righteous  people,  yet 
they  were  not  without  great  faults. 

Perhaps  Cocceius  has  given  as  probable  an  interpretatioD 
as  any.  He  derives  the  word  from  "nm  shur^  which  signifies  to 
see,  behold,  or  discover ;  from  whence,  in  the  future  tense 
plural,  comes  f^w^jashuru,  which,  with  the  addition  of  Nun  par* 
ragogicum,  makes  Jeshurun ;  that  is,  the  people  who  had  the 
vinon  of  Grod*.  This  makes  the  name  Jeshurun  to  be  pro- 
perly applied  to  Israel,  not  only  when  Moses  is  called  thehr 
king,  but  when  they  are  upbraided  with  their  rebellion  against 
God ;  since  the  peculiar  manifestation,  which  God  had  made 
of  himself  to  them,  was  a  great  aggravation  of  their  ingratitude 
and  rebellion^   We  now  proceed  to  the 

Second  period  of  the  Hebrew  history ;  which  commences 
with  their  entrance  into  Canaan  under  the  command  of  Joshua, 
and  expires  at  the  long  captivity. 

Joshua,  the  successor  of  Moses,  and  captain  •  general  of 
Israel,  was  of  the  tribe  of  Ephraim.  His  original  name  was 
W^n  Hosheang,  Numb,  xiii,  8.  It  was  changed  by  Moses, 
no  doubt  by  God's  command,  into  mu^rr  Jehoehuangt  ver.  16. 
Now  since  both  these  names  signify  the  same,  namely,  a  Sa- 
viour, from  ^W*  jaghangy  salvavii,  he  hath  saved;  it  is  in- 
quired, f9r  what  reason  his  name  was  thus  changed?  To  ac- 
count for  this,  two  conjectures  are  offered. 

First,  that  it  was  in  order  to  put  an  honour  upon  him,  by 
adding  one  of  the  letters  of  the  name  of  Jehovah  to  his  name ; 
as  God  changed  Abram's  name  into  omiM  Abraham ;  adding 
n  to  it,  from  his  own  name,  say  the  Jews,  Gen.  xvii,  5.  Thus 
yonm  JehasAuang  may  signify  salvator  Dei ;  and  he  was  made 
even  in  his  name  a  more  eminent  type  of  Christ,  who  hwe 

*  Ultima  Mosis,  sect.  973. 
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ttl0  same  name  with  him,  Jesus,  or  Joshua;  and  who  is 
ealled,  Luke  iii,  6,  crwhipm  rs  dea,  **  Ae  salvation  of  Grod*." 
But  if  this  reason  for  the  change  of  Joshua's  name  be 
bought  too  cabaBslical, 

.  The  second  may,  perhaps,  be  more  satisfieMstory ;  viz.  that  the 
name  im^n  Hosheang  comes  from  the  imperatiYe  of  Juphil,  and 
signifies,  save ;  and  perh^s  his  parents,  by  giving  it,  meant 
to  express  iheir  wish,  that  he  might  prove  a  Savioiv  to  IscaeL 
But  ^fwrv  Jehoshuang  comes  from  the  future  tense,  and  signifies 
Mdvabity  will  save.  So  that  Moses,  by  making  this  change, 
predicted  and  promised  what  his  parents  had  widied. 

Joshua  had  been  Moses's  minister.  Josh,  i,  .1,  and  had  at- 
tended upon  him  in  his  highest  employments.  When  he  was 
called  up  by  Jehovah  into  the  mount,  to  receive  the  two  tables 
of  tlie  law ;  it  is  said,  that  **  Moses  rose  up,  and  his  minister 
Joshua,"  Exod.  xkiv,  13.  And  he  is  said  ''  to  stand  before 
Moses,"  Deut.  i,  88,  not  surely  as  a  menial  servant,  but  as 
his  first  minister;  for  Joshua  was  one  of  the  heads  of  the 
children  ef  Israel,  and  a  ruler  in  his  tribe ;  as  were  all  flie 
twelve  spies,  whom  Moses  sent  to  search  out  the  land  of  Ca- 
naan, of  which  number  Joshua  was.  Numb,  xiii,  2,  3,  8.  He 
only  and  Caleb  broij^ht  a  good  and  true  report  of  that  land, 
^icouraging  the  people  to  invade  it,  and  assuring  them  of  suo- 
cess,  Numb,  xiv,  &-*9 ;  while  the  other  ten  gave  such  a  dis- 
souraging  account  of  the  gigantic  stature  and  valour  of  the 
inhabitants,  of  the  number  and  strength  of  their  fortified  towns, 
and  perhaps  also  of  the  unhealthiness  of  their  country  (wiuch 
seems  to  be  their  meaning  in  saying,  that  ''  the  land  eateth 
up  the  inhabitants  thereof").  Numb,  xiii,  32,  that  the  pe<q)le 
were  disheartened,  and  inclined  to  make  themselves  a  csqitain, 
and  return  into  Egypt,  Numb,  xiv,  2 — 4.  God  was,  here- 
upon, so  much  dis{deased  because  they  showed  such  ingrati- 
tude and  infidelity,  notwithstanding  the  many  wonders  he  had 
wrought  for  them  in  Egypt,  and  in  the  desait,  and  notwith- 
standing the  repeated  assurances  he  had  given  them  of  the 
eonquest  of  Canaan,  that  he  sentenced  all  of  them  who  were 
twenty  years  of  age  and  upwards,  except  Caleb  and  Joshua, 
to  wander  in  the  wilderness  for  forty  years,  till  they  were  con« 

*  Vid.  Alting.  de  Cabalist. 
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somed ;  Aat  none  of  fhem  mi^ht  enter  into  tbe  promised  land^ 
And  as  for  those,  to  whose  &lse  reports  Ikis  rebellion  wbb 
owing,  they  were  all  destroyed  by  a  sadden  death,  yer.  86» 
37.  But  as  for  Joshua,  he  not  only  lived  till  the  Isradites 
entered  info  the  land  of  Canaan,  but  had  the  honour^  as  their 
captain-general,  to  conduct  them.  He  had  before  been  ap- 
pointed Moseis's  successor  by  the  oracle,  or  by  Jehovah  him- 
self; and  had  been  solemnly  ordained  to  that  oflSce,  while 
Moses  was  hying.  Numb,  xxvii,  15-«28.  And  after  his  death 
the  people  acknowledged  him  for  his  successor,  promising  to 
pay  him  the  same  obedience  which  tiiey  had  paid  to  Mosefl> 
Josh,  i,  16,  17.  However,  thouj^  he  succeeded  Moses,  as 
God's  viceroy  or  Uentenanty  and  had  the  same  authority,  itaSh- 
tary  and  civil,  which  his  predecessor  had ;  yet,  in  some  re* 
spects,  he  was  much  inferior  to  him ;  and  therefore  he  could 
not  be  ''  that  prophet,  like  unto  Moses,  whom  God  had  pro^ 
misod  to  raise  up  unto  his  brethren,'^  Deut.  xviii,  15,  as  tbe 
modem  Jews  affirm,  and  some  Christians  have  too  easily 
granted,  he  was.  For,  besides  that  he  had  not  the  honour  of 
being  a  lawgiver,  as  Moses  had  (by  whom  the  whole  body  of 
laws,  which  God  intended  for  his  people,  was  deliveredX  I 
say,  besides  this,  he  was  never  admitted  to  that  immediate 
and  familiar  manner  of  ccmversing  with  God,  with  which  Moses 
was  favoured ;  for  '*  widi  him  the  Lord  spake  face  to  face,  bb 
a  man  speaks  to  his  friend,"  Exod.  xxxiii,  11 ;  whereas  wheit 
Joshua  wanted  to  consult  the  oracle,  he  was  to  stand  bdfor& 
the  *'  priest,  who  should  ask  counsel  for  him  after  the  judg* 
ment  of  Urim,**  Numb,  xxvii,  21.  In  both  these  respects, 
neither  Joshua,  nor  any  other  prophet,  was  **  like  unto  Moses  ;^ 
except  he  to  whom  ihzt  prophecy  is  ap{^ed  by  the  apostle 
Peter,  Acts  iii,  2(V^22,  and  in  whom  alone  it  was  acconn 
p&hed,  even  our  Lord  Jesus  Christ. 

Our  author  says,  that  aftBr  Joshua  succeeded  Judges.  But 
it  may  be  questioned,  whether  the  judges  were  property  suc- 
cessors to  Joshua,  in  the  same  ciBace,  as  be  had  been  to  Moses. 
For,  as  the  law  had  been  given  by  Moses,  and  as  the  land  of 
Canaan  had  been  conquered,  and  the  tribes  of  Israel  settled 
in  the  peaceable  possession  of  their  inheritances,  by  Joshua ; 
there  seems  to  have  been  no  further  occasion  for  "a  man  to 
be  set  over  the  congregation,  who  might  go  out  before  them. 
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attd  irtio  might  go  in  befofe  them,  and  who  might  lead  them 
oat,  and  who  might  bring  them  in  ;**  which  was  tfie  office  of 
Joshna,  Numb,  xxyii,  16, 17.  As  therefore  the  legislative  of- 
fice, wfaioh  Moses  had  possessed,  expired  at  his  death,  so  did 
tlie  office  of  Joshua,  as  prafecttu  wnUnarivM,  and  captain-ge- 
neral for  hfe,  at  his.  Hereupon  the  Hebrew  government  be^ 
eame  aristocratical ;  excepting  that,  in  respect  to  the  peculiar 
supremacy  of  Jehovah,  it  was  monarchical*. 

In  the  Hebrew  commonwealth  evexj  citj  had  its  elders, 
who  formed  a  court  of  judicatore,  with  a  power  of  detenmning 
lesser  matters  in  their  respective  districts.  The  rabbies  say, 
there  were  three  such  elders,  or  judges,  in  each  lesser  city, 
and  twenty-three  in  greater.  But  Josephus  speaks  of  seven 
judges  in  each,  without  any  such  distinction  of  greater  or  less  f . 
We  often  read,  m  scripture,  o(  the  elders  of  the  cities ;  but 
the  manber  of  them  is  not  determined ;  probably  tibat  was  left 
discretional.  '  For  instance,  we  read  of  the  elders  of  Gilead, 
who  went  to  fetch  Jephtfaah  and  make  him  their  captain, 
Judg.  xi,  5,  6 ;  of  the  elders  of  Snccoth,  Judg.  viii,  14 ;  and 
of  the  elders  of  Bethlehem,  where  Boaz  lived,  Ruth  iv,  3, 
4,  9,  compaied  with  chap,  i,  1.  In  short,  that  there  were 
elders  in  every  city  appears  from  the  law,  directing  and  regu- 
lating the  conduct  of  the  elders  of  any  city,  on  occasion  of  a 
person's  being  found  dead  in  or  near  it.  Dent,  xxi,  1*^9.  8i- 
gonius  j;  supposes,  these  elders  and  judges  of  cities  were  the 
ori^nal  constitution  settled  in  the  wHdemess  by  Moses,  upon 
the  advice  which  J^ethro  gave  him,  Exod.  xviii,  21,  22 ;  and 
continued  by  Divine  appointment  after  the  settiement  in  the 
land  of  Canaan*   Whereas  others  imagine  the  Jethronian  pre- 

*  Aristocrscj  (to  called  from  aptfvoe,  €ptimm,  and  it^atw,  M^pero),  ia.. 
ports,  that  the  tuprame  goTenunent  is  lodged  in  the  opHmata,  or  nobles. 
Such  is  the  present  form  of  government  in  Venice,  and  in  HoUand.  I>emo- 
cncy  (fiom  ^v^r,  popii^,  and  »par««,  M^pero),  means,  that  the  sopreme  ao- 
tfaority  is  in  the  people,  who  exercise  it  by  persons  of  their  own  order.  Such 
is  the  government  of  Basil,  and  of  some  of  the  free  cities  of  Germany. 
Monarchy  (from  /M«fy  so^ai,  and  «^,  tmpmam,  is  when  the  saprsne  au- 
thority is  lodged  in  a  single  person,  as  in  France  and  Spain.  The  Engljshccn- 
stitutiou  is  plainly  a  mixture  of  all  three,  inasmuch  as  the  supreme  authority  is 
lodged  jointly  in  the  king,  the  lords,  and  the  commons. 

t  Anliq.  Kb.  ir,  cap.  viii,  sect.  »v,  edit.  Haverc. 

t  De  Repub.  Heb.,  lib.  vi,  cap.  vi. 
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fectnres  were  a  peculiar  constitutioii^  suited, to  their  condilii^ii 
while  encamped  in  the  wilderness,  but  laid  aside  after  they 
came  into  Canaan.  However  that  be,  it  is  certain  there  mras 
a  court  of  judges  and  ofiBcers,  appointed  in  every  city  by  the 
law  of  Moses,  Deut,  xvi,  18.  How  far,  and  in  what  respects, 
these  judges  differed  from  the  elders  of  the  city  is  not  easily 
determined ;  and  whether  they  were  different  persons,  or  the 
same.  Perhaps  the  title,  elders,  may  denote  their  seniority 
and  dignity ;  and  that  of  judges,  the  office  they  sustained. 

As  for  the  officers,  nntott^  shoterimt  mentioned  along  with  the 
judges*,  they  were,  according  to  the  account  given  of  them  by 
Maimonides  and  the  rabbins,  much  like  those  whom  the  Ro* 
man  law  calls  officiaJes  et  executores,  and  the  New  Testament 
^paxropas,  Luke  xii,  58,  who  attended  the  court,  to  keep  the 
people  in*  order,  with  a  staff  and  a  whip ;  and  to  execute  the 
orders  and  decrees  of  the  judges.  Josephus  styles  themf  bai- 
liffs or  officers  under  the  judges ;  and  we  find  them,  on  some 
occasions,  employed^  public  cryers,  Deut.  xx,  5, 8,  9;  Josh, 
i,  10, 11.  However,  the  rabbles  place  them  next  und^  their 
wise  men  and  doctors,  and  above  their  scribes  or  clerks.  And 
indeed  they  seem  to  have  been  persons  of  some  consideration, 
by  Joshua's  assembling  them  along  with  the  elders,  heads,  and 
judges ;  not  to  hold  any  court  of  justice,  but  to  hear  his  farewell 
charge  and  exhortation  before  his  death.  Josh,  xxiii,  2; 
xxiv,  1. 

The  lower  courts  of  justice,  in  their  several  cities,  were  held 
in  their  gates:  ''  Judges  and  officers  shalt  thou  make  in  all  thy 
gates,"  Deut.  xvi,  18.  The  gate  among  the  Hebrews  seems 
to  answer  to  the  forum  among  the  Romans,  and  to  the  aya^ 
among  the  Greeks,  which  was  the  name  given  to  any  common 
place  of  resort,  whether  for  the  keeping  of  markets  or  the 
holding  courts  of  judicature.  In  the  former  sense  the  word 
gate  is  used,  when  Elisha  foretels  at  what  low  rates  provisions 
would  be  sold,  on  the  morrow,  in  the  gate  of  Samaria,  2  Kings 
vii,  1.  According  to  the  latter  sense,  Israel  is  exhorted  to 
**  execute  the  judgment  of  truth  and  peace  in  her  gates,'^ 

Zech.  viii,  16 ;  and  so  in  the  law  we  are  now  explaining,  they 

» 

*  See  Patrick  on  the  text  last  cited. 

t  Uhi  supra.    See  also  Matth.  v,  25,  >vhere  vwnprrnt  is  used  in  the  same 
sense  as  it  is  by  Joseplius. 
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me  tommanAeA  to  ^'  make  judges  and  oAeen  in  thieir  gates.'* 
In  either  sense,  that  is,  as  denoting  in  general  a  place  of 
pnbHc  concourse,  the  irord  is  used,  when  it  is  said  of  the  vir* 
tnOns  woman,  **  Give  her  of  the  fcmt  of  her  hands,  and  let 
her  own  works  pra»e  her  in  the  gates,"  Proy.  xxxi,  81. 

Each  tribe  had  its  respectiye  prince.  They  are  caHed  the 
heads  of  the  thousands  of  Israel,  Numb,  x,  4 ;  and  were  the 
same,  perhaps,  with  the  twelve  captains  of  the  host  mentioned 
in  die  second  chapter  of  Numbers ;  and  their  ofSce,  therefore, 
idated  oUefly,  if  not  entirely,  to  miHtaiy  affairs. 

We  read  also  of  the  princes  of  the  congregation,  who  pre- 
sided in  judiciary  matters.  Numb,  xxxii,  2,;  Josh,  ix,  5 ;  xvii,  4. 
These  probably  were  the  same  with  the  Jethronian  prefectures, 
of  whom  we  spake  before,  and  who  are  called  elders,  and  also 
princes  and  nobles,  on  account  of  the  dignity  of  their  office, 
Exod.  xxiv,  9, 11.  They  were  in  number  seventy,  as  appears 
by  the  account  of  their  institution,  which  we  have  in  the  book 
of  Numbers,  chap,  xi,  16, 17, 24, 25 ;  though  I  rather  apprehend 
that  to  be  an  account  of  their  being  confirmed  in  thek  office,  and 
p^rh^ps  invested  with  some  additional  authority,  and  endowed, 
with  some  miraculous  gift  to  qualify  them  for  it ;  for  we  find 
there  were  seventy  elders  before,  at  the  time  of  giving  the 
law  at  mount  Sinai,  Exod.  xxiv,  1,  9, 14. 

Whether  the  consistory  of  seventy  elders  was  a  perpetual, 
or  only  a  temporary  institution,  is  a  matter  of  dispute.  The 
Jews,  and  after  them  Grotius,  Selden,  Lightfoot,  and  several 
other  Christians,  have  aflbmed,  it  was  the  same  that  became 
afterwards  so  famous  under  the  name  of  the  Sanhedrim ;  to 
which  even  their  kings  and  high  priests  were  subject.  But 
o  Aers  conceive  the  institution  of  the  seventy  elders  was  only 
temporary,  for  the  assistance  of  Moses  in  the  government, 
before  the  settlement  in  the  land  of  Canaan;  and  that  the 
Sanhedrim  was  first  set  up  in  the  time  of  the  Maccabees. 

On  the  former  side,  the  rabbles  are  zealous  assertors  of  the 
high  antiquity  of  the  Sanhedrim ;  and  though  they  allow,  that 
its  session  was  sometimes  interrupted  and  discontinued  for 
years  together,  especially  in  the  times  of  the  kings ;  they  leave 
no  stone  unturned  to  prove,  that  the  court,  nevertheless,  sub* 
sisted  firom  the  time  of  Moses. 
The  first  argument  they  produce  is  taken  from  this  passage 


« 
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Moses,  gvtker  eato  me  eevesity  of  tke  eldem  of  lonieL* 
WUob  die  Talmd  iafetfpiete,  Aal  *<  thqr  My  fc«  a  Sodi^^ 
to  my  land;"  tiiat  is»  %  holy,  stuiditig,  peipelnal  oomioii, 
dnrouglioat  aH  geMtationi.  For  wfaenrver  we  aieel  widi  the 
word  ^  fi,  mito  me,  the  rdbbies  tfamk  it  ogmieB  m  dnig  6St»- 
Uislied  by  God  to  eB  geKcatioiit.  For  iulimoe,  wkea  ke 
says  of  Ajvon  and  his  loaa, ''  They  shall  minister  milo  mo  bt 
the  priests'  office,''  Exod.  xxviii*  41 ;  «id  of  the  Leviles, 
<'  They  shall  be  nme,"  or  mito  me»  Numb,  iii,  IS;  aad  of  the 
whole  iiati<m«  **  Unto  me  Ae  chSdren  of  Ismel  are  servaats," 
Lev.  xx¥,  56;  and  when  the  like  is  said  of  the  sanctoaiy^  the 
sacrifices,  Iheallar,  and  mmiy  other  things;  in  all  these  cases 
they  understand  the  w<Nrd  ^  ii  to  in^rt  a  petpetaal  isntita- 
tion* 

2dljf,  It  is  aigned,  that  if  Moses  needed  the  assistance  of 
such  acooncil,  much  more  was  it  requisite  after  his  death;  and 
it  is  by  no  means  parobable,  that  any  one  would  presume  to 
abrogate  so  prudent  an  institution  of  hb,  in  any  age  after  Urn. 

Sdfyt  We  read  of  the  elderi  and  judges  of  Israel,  not  oidy 
after  the  death  of  Moses,  but  after  the  Israelites  were  settled 
in  the  land  of  Canaan,  Josh,  xxiy,  1 ;  Judg.  ii,  7.  Now  by 
these  the  rabbies  undenrtand  die  seventy  elders,  or  Sanhe* 
drim ;  and  to  the  same  purpose  they  interpret  a  passage  of  the 
Psalmist  concerning  the  "  thrones  of  judgment,  that  are  set, 
or  do  sit,  in  Jerusalem,"  Psal.  cxxii,  6.  The  like  reference  to 
the  Sanhedrim  they  find  in  the  title  of  the  forty-fifth  Psdm, 
where  the  Targum  interprets  sAosAonntm,  those  that  sit  in  the 
Sanhedrim  of  Moses«  And  thus  Dr.  lightfoot  understands 
the  expression  concerning  the  scribes  and  {Aaiisees,  who  are 
said  to  sit  in  Moses's  seat.  Matt,  xxiii,  2;  that  is>  in  the  San- 
hedrim, which  was  instituted  by  Moses* 

4thly,  In  order  to  prove,  not  cmly  that  the  Sanhedrim  sidi- 
sMted  in  the  days  of  Zedekiah ;  but  likewise  that  its  power 
and  authority  were  superior  to  the  king's,  they  allege  the  fol- 
lowing passage  of  the  prophet  Jeremy :  **  Therefore  the 
priiuses  said  unto  the  king.  We  beseech  thee,  let  this  man  be 
put  to  deadi;  for,  &c.  Then  Zedekiah  the  king  said.  Behold, 
he  IB  in  yoor  hand ;  for  the  king  is  not  he  that  can  do  any 
thing  against  you,"  Jer.  xxxviii,  4,  &     By  the  princes  here 
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tfoksA  of  thtff  HaaienlmBd  flie  elders,  or  msubm€  of  Iha 
Sanhedrim. 

These  are  ike  ddef  avfunenta,  idiich  ale  prodooed  to  prore. 
Aat  the  Saidiedriiiiy  so  famous  in  d»  bter  ages  of  the  JTewiah 
polity,  was  institated  hj  Moses,  and  always  snbsisted  after  Ua 
time. 

On  the  other  side»  sereral  arguments  are  brought  to  show, 
that  the  court  of  die  Sanhedrim  waa  of  no  Ugfaer  aatiqaitf 
Aan  the  time  of  the  Maccabees,  and  was  then  first  set  upw 
The  first  is, 

Isty  That  we  do  not  find,  in  scripture,  one  w<»d  of  any  such 
high  court,  either  in  the  times  of  the  judges,  or  of  the  kiiqis; 
and  it  is  as  preposterous  to  suppose  a  Jewish  historian  dbovld 
not  mention  tto  Sanhedrim,  if  such  a  court  there  were  ia 
tiiose  times,  as  that  a  Latin  historian  should  write  a  Ustory  of 
tiie  Homan  afliEnis  without  ever  mentioning  the  senate* 

S<%)  We  find,  in  perusii^  their  history,  that  the  people 
genoraOy  followed  the  king,  whether  in  the  practice  of  idolatry, 
or  in  the  worship  of  Jehovah ;  which  it  is  hard  to  account  for, 
if  such  a  court  had  then  subsisted,  with  an  aatiiority  superior 
to  that  of  the  king. 

9dly,  It  plainly  appears,  tint  both  the  judges  and  the  kings 
exercised  a  despotic  power,  and  did  all  things  according  to 
their  own  will,  witiiout  consulting  the  Sanhedrim ;  as  doubt- 
less they  would  and  must  have  done,  if  such  a  court  of  supe- 
rior autiiority  had  then  existed:  **  And  he  said.  This  wiU  be 
tiie  manner  of  the  king  that  shall  reign  over  you,  he  will  take 
your  sons,  and  appoint  them  for  himself,'^  8cc.,  1  Sam.  viii,  11. 
See  also  2  Sam.  x,  2,  and  1  Kii^  iii,  16— «i{#. 

4thly,  It  is  said  in  the  book  of  Judges,  that  **  in  those  days 
there  was  no  king  in  Israel ;  therefore  every  man  did  tiiat 
which  was  right  in  Us  own  eyes,"  Judg.  xvii,  6 ;  xxi,  35.  But 
if  there  had  been  such  a  national  court  as  is  pretended,  of 
superior  authority  to  a  king,  or  a  judge,  there  being  ''  no 
king''  could  not  have  been  assigned  as  the  reason  of  die  peo- 
ple's living  without  any  government. 

5f  A/y,  The  story  of  the  Levite,  vriio  was  so  vilety  abused 
at  Gibeah,  sending  an  account  of  his  wrongs  to  the  twehe 
tribes,  Judg.  xix,  29,  30,  evidently  shows  tiiere  was  then  no 
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muAk  national  court  as  the  Sanliedrim ;  for  if  there  had  beoa 
80,  to  that  he  would  naturally  have  a|qplied. 

Upon  the  whole,  then,  it  appears  most  probable,  that  the 
institation  of  the  seyenty  elders  was  only  temporary,  to  assist 
Moses  daring  the  abode  of  the  Israelites  in  the  wilderness ; 
and  perhaps  also  to  assist  Joshua,  till  they  were  settled  in 
Canaan;  but  that  afterwards  they  assembled  no  more^  and 
that  the  Sanhedrim,  so  famous  in  later  ages,  was  set  up  in  the 
time  of  the  Maccabees. 

As  for  the  judges,  which  we  read  of  after  the  deaHi  of 
Joshua,  they  seem  to  be  raised  up,  and  appointed,  only  on 
particular  occasions;  but  were  not  prafecti  ordinarii^  like 
Moses  and  Joshua ;  nor  were  they  continued  in  their  ofice 
during  life,  but  only  as  long  as  there  was  occasion ;  for  in<^ 
stance,  to  deliver  Israel  from  the  power  (^  some  oppressor. 
Only  it  is  said,  that  **  Samuel  judged  Israel  all  the  days  of  his 
Ufe;'*  which  seems  to  be  mentioned  as  a  particular  case, 
1  Sam.  vii,  15.  As  for  the  other  judges,  Godwin  compares 
them  to  the  Roman  dictators,  who  were  appointed  only  on 
extraordinary  emei^ncies,  as  in  case  of  war  abroad,  or  coii- 
spiracies  at  home,  and  whose  power,  while  they  continued  in 
office,  was  great,  and  even  absolute.  Thus  the  Hebrew 
judges  seem  to  have  been  appointed  only  in  cases  of  national 
trouble  and  danger.  Otfaniel,  the  first  judge,  was  raised  up 
to  deliver  Israel  from  the  oppression  of  Chusan-rishathaim> 
Judg.  iii,  8 — 10.  Ehud,  the  second,  to  deliver  them  from  the 
power  of  Moab,  who  had  oppressed  them  eighteen  years, 
Judg.  iii,  14, 15 ;  and  Gideon,  on  occasion  of  their  oppression 
by  the  Midianites,  Judg.  vi,  33,  34. 

The  power  of  the  judges,  while  in  their  office,  was  very 
great ;  as  appears  from  Gideon's  punishing  the  elders  of  Sue* 
coth,  Judg.  viii,  16.  Though  their  power  does  not  seem  to 
have  been  limited  to  a  certain  time,  as  that  of  the  Roman 
dictators,  which  continued  for  half  a  year;  yet  it  is  reasonable 
to  suppose,  that  when  they  had  performed  the  business,  for 
which  they  were  appointed,  they  retired  to  a  private  life.  This 
Godwin  infers  from  Gideon's  refiising  to  take  upon  him  the 
perpetual  government  of  Israel,  as  being  inconsistent  ,widi  the 
Theocracy,  Judg.  viii,  23. 
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That  the  judges  were  not  properly  fluocesson  to  Joahna  in 
Ub  office,  as  not  heing  prarfeeii  ordinarii,  b  afgued, 

Isi,  From  there  being  no  mention  of  the  ai^MNntment  of  a 
successor  to  Joshua,  as  there  was  to  Moses;  nor  any  one 
actually  made  judge  till  some  years  after  his  death;  wiieii 
Othniel  was  raised  to  that  office  on  a  particular  occasion. 

2dly,  From  its  being  represented  as  so  mminal  a  tfauig  for 
the  people  to  desire  a  king,  and  even  to  amount  to  a  "  reject- 
VB^  God,  that  he  should  not  reign  oyer  them,"  1  Sam.  yw, 
5—7.  Now  the  difference  betwixt  judges  and  kings  was  but 
very  litde.  They  seem  to  have  had  the  same  authority  and 
power;  only  the  judges  were  never  crowned,  nor  attended 
wiDi  such  pomp,  nor  invested  with  such  regalia  as  kings  were : 
if  dierefore  the  judges  had  been  peipetnal  dictators,  succeed^* 
ing  one  another  regularly  and  without  intamissi<»,  why  should 
the  people  desire  a  king?  Or  where  was  the  great  evil  of  it 
wben  they  did?  Was  it  the  sole  purport  of  their  request, 
that  their  judges  might  have  the  title  of  iaaggt  They  had 
this  before ;  for  when  there  was  no  judge,  it  is  said  ''  there 
was  no  king  in  Israel."  Or  was  it  oidy,  that  their  judges 
might  be  crowned,  and  have  the  regali^?  This  was  a  matter 
of  very  little  moment,  and  hardly  worth  disputing  about  Their 
desire,  then,  plainly  was,  that  they  might  have  a  judge,  or 
king,  in  perpeiuum,  as  the  stated  supreme  officer  in  the  go- 
vernment, like  other  nati<ms ;  and  not  merely  on  extraordinary 
occasions.  Now  this  was  altering  the  constitution  and.  form 
of  government  which  Ood  had  established ;  and  on  this  ac- 
count their  motion  was  so  displeasing  to  Samuel,  and  to  God 


However,  on  the  other  hand,  in  order  to  prove  the  judges 
were  perpetual  dictators,  and  in  their  office  quite  different 
from  kings,  it  is  objected  and  ai^ed, 

1st,  That  Samuel  had  made  his  sons  judges,  1  Sam.  viii,  1; 
and  it  was  nothing  but  the  ill  government  of  these  new  judges 
that  made  the  people  desire  a  king,  ver.  d— 6.  .  Therefore 
the  kingly  office  was  different  from  that  of  the  judges ;  conse- 
quently tiie  judges  might  have  been  perpetual  dictators,  not- 
withstanding the  people  now  desired  a  king. 

But  to  this  it  may  be  answered,  that  ihe  title  judge  was 
usually  applied,  not  only  to  the  one  snfireme  officer  under 
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God.  raoh  u  OAniel,  Barak,  flee.,  but  ako  to  iirfarior  magis- 
trates, Josh*  tin,  88;  xxifi,  3,  and  elseiriiere.  Now  it  is  not 
said,  that  Sanoel  nade  one  of  \iiB  warn  llie  judge,  xar*  ^i^X^, 
Aat  is  by  appointing  him  to  be  his  snooessor,  or  his  partner  in 
the  goyemment';  but  Aat  he  made  Aem  botfi  judges ;  and  they* 
were  judges  in  Beersheba,  that  is,  inferior  magistrates,  whose 
ofllce  it  was  to  dispense  and  execute  the  laws  of  Jehovah. 

2e0y ,  It  is  aDeged,  that  the  judge  xor*  e^x*l^  ^  spoken  of  as  a 
stated  officer  in  the  Hebrew  commonwealth:  '^Thou  shalt  come 
unto  the  priests,  the  h&ntes,  and  unto  the  judge  that  shall 
be  in  those  days,''  Deut.  xvii,  9.  Consequently  there  must 
always  be  a  judge. 

But  those  on  the  other  side  of  the  question  reply,  that 
w/aam  hm  veel  ka»sophet  may  as  well  be  rendered  "  or  unto 
Ae  judge ;"  meaning  in  case  there  should  be  any  judge  at 
that  time.  And  this  sense  diey  apprehend  is  confirmed  by  its 
being  said,  **  The  man- that  will  not  hearken  to  the  priest,  or 
to  the  judge,  eren  that  man  shall  die,"  ver.  12. 

Sdly,  The  chasm  or  interregnum  betwixt  Samson  and  Sa- 
muel, when  there  was  no  judge,  is  mentioned  once  and  again 
as  an  extraordinary  thing,  and  a  calamitous  circumstance  to 
the  nation,  Judg.  xvii,  6 ;  xviii,  1 ;  xix,  1 ;  xxi,  35.  There- 
fore, ordinarily,  fliere  was  one  supreme  judge  over  aQ  die 
other  officers  and  ministers  of  state. 

But  it  is  replied,  this  will  not  prove,  that  they  had  perpetual 
judges ;  but  only  that  it  was  a  calamity  to  be  widiout  a  judge 
at  a  time  when  such  an  officer  was  so  much  wanted. 

It  is  made  a  question,  what  time  that  was  which  is  here  re- 
ferred to,  when  *'  there  was  no  king,  or  judge,  in  Israel.'* 
Hie  order  of  the  history  leads  us  to  conceive,  it  was  betwixt 
Samson  and  Samuel.  But  Dr.  Patrick  is  of  opinion,  that 
those  five  last  chapters  of  the  book  of  Judges  are  a  distinct 
history,  in  which  the  author  gives  an  accoiuit  of  several  memo- 
rable transactions,  which  fell  out  in  or  about  the  time  of 
tiie  judges,  whose  story  he  would  not  interrupt  by  intermixii^ 
tiiese  matters  with  it,  and  therefore  reserved  them  to  be  re- 
lated by  themselves,  in  the  second  part,  or  appendix.  Where- 
in he  first  gives  an  account  how  idolatry  crept  into  the  tribe 
of  Ephraim,  tiien  how  it  was  {nropagated  among  the  Danites ; 
after  which  he  relates  a  most  heinous  act  of  aduHery,  com- 
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mittod  in  the  Inbe  of  Beigainia ;  wUdk  mtroiiMee*  the  hbtorjr» 
finit»  of  the  ahnoel  total  destroctioii  cf  that  trttie  for  dMW 
conuteamaaiog  that  deteBtaUe  fact;  and  then,  of  its  restoni- 
tvm.  Now»  on  auoh  extraordinary  oeca^nB,  fliej  should 
have  appointed  a  judge,  espeeiaDy  when  the  mfimor  oflkers 
so  diamefdUy  neglected  their  duty. 

These  Hebrew  judges  were  in  aQ  fifteen,  firom  Othniel  the 
first  to  Samoel  the  last;  before  whose  death  the  fonn  of 
govenunent  was  ehai^d»  and  Saul  was  made  king. 

We  may  remark,  that  the  Carthaginian  Suffltes,  the  cUef 
officers  and  magistrates  in  that  state,  whom  both  the  Greek 
and  Latin  historians  firequently  mention*,  seem  evidenily  to 
h«f  e  derived  &ek  title  froon  the  Hebrew  w<Nrd  DioBtt^  shophe- 
tim:  wfaioh  affords  one  argomrait,  among  sevwai  others,  €f  the 
Carthaginians  braig  originally  Canaamtes,  driven  oat  of  theor 
country  by  Joshua ;  since  by  tUs  it  appears,  that  their  ancient 
language  was  Hebrew,  ihelanguage  of  the  Canaanitesf. 

Procopius  Gasnus  observes,  that  tlie  history  of  the  judges 
is  of  excellent  use  to  represent  to  us  the  mighty  power  of  true 
refigion  to  make  a  nation  hafqpy,  and  die  dismal  caluniiies 
which  impiety  brings  upon  it.  And  therefore  the  writer  of 
the  epistle  to  the  Hebrews  has  thought  fit  to  propound  several 
examples  of  the  power  of  faith  out  of  this  book ;  as  of  Gideon, 
Barak,  Samson,  JFephthah,  and  Samuel ;  who,  being  animated 
by  this  principle^  did  great  tilings  for  ttieir  nation,  and  obtained 
a^  victoriea  over  their  enemies^. 

There  is  no  affair  related  in  this  book,  wfaidi  has  been  made 
so  mnch  a  matter  of  controversy,  as  that  of  Jephthah's  vow ; 
wluch,  therefore,  we  shall  now  take  into  consideration. 

Concerning  JepKthaKs  Vow. 

It  has  been  eamesfly  disputed,  both  among  Jews  and  Chris- 
tians, whettier  Je{dithah  did  sacrifice  his  daughter.  And  veiy 
eonsidfirabie  men  have  appeared  on  each  side  of  this  question. 
Not  but  if  Jephthah  had  been  a  heathen,  I  suppose,  we  should 

*  Livii  Hist.  lib.  xxviii,  cap.  37 ;  lib.  zxz,  cap.  7. 
f  Vid.  Bochart.  G«ograp.  Sacr.  part  ii,  lib.  i,  cap.  xxir,  apod  Opera,  torn, 
i,  p.  473,  edit.  Lugd.  Bat.  1713. 
t  Patrick  on  Judges,  at  the  beginning. 
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have  had  no  oiore  diflb^ulty,  in  nnderstanding  the  account 
given  of  this  matter  in  the  book  of  Judges,  chap,  xi,  of  hiii 
sacrificing  his  daughter,  than  we  have  in  understanding  Ho- 
mer^s  account  of  Agamemnon's  sacrificing  his  daughter  Iphi- 
genia,  or  Idomeneus  his  son,  of  a  real  sacrifice.  I  do  not 
know,  that  it  is  so  much  as  pretended,  that  the  Hebrew  text 
will  not  admit  of  such  a  sense,  or  even  that  it  is  not  the  most 
natural  one,  which  the  words  will  bear.  But  that  a  judge  of 
the  Hebrew  nation,  who  were  worshippers  of  the  true  God, 
and  whose  law  did  not  admit  of  human  sacrifices,  should  be 
guilty  of  this  grossest  act  of  heathen  superstition,  is  what  seve- 
ral of  the  Jewish  rabbies  can  by  no  means  admit ;  and  many 
learned  Christians,  not  knowing  how  to  recoiicile  such  a  bar- 
barous, as  well  as  superstitious,  murder  with  the  good  cha- 
racter which  is  given  of  Jephthah  in  the  epistle  to  the  He- 
brews, chap,  jd,  32  (where  his  name  stands  in  the  catalogue* 
of  those  ancient  worthies  who  were  illustrious  instances  of  the 
power  of  faith),  have  endeavoured  to  soften  the  account  of  this 
inhuman  sacrifice,  and  to  introduce  a  milder  sense.  For  this 
purpose  the  art  of  criticism  hath  been  diligently  applied  to  the 
Hebrew  text,  in  order  to  make  it  signify  no  more  than  that 
Jephthah  devoted  his  daughter  to  perpetual  virginity,  for  the 
honour,  and  in  the  service  of  God.  Among  the  Jews,  rabbi 
Joseph,  and  rabbi  David  Kimchi,  and  rabbi  Levi  Ben  Ger- 
son*,  have  espoused  this  side  of  the  question;  as  among  the 
Christian  writers,  have  Estius,  Vatablus,  Junius,  Grotius, 
Drusius,  Heinsius,  Glassius,  and  Le  Clerc. 

In  favour  of  the  milder  sense,  that  Jephthah  devoted  his 
daughter  to  perpetual  virginity,  it  is  alleged, 

Istf  That  she  desired  time,  before  the  vow  was  performed 
uppn  her,  to  bewail  her  vir^nity,  not  the  loss  of  her  life, 
Judg.  xi,  37.  From  whence  it  is  concluded,  that  it  was  not 
death,  but  perpetual  virginity  that  she  was  devoted  to  suffer ; 
and  the  reason,  they  say,  why  Jephthah  was  so  troubled  when 
Us  daughter  met  him,  ver.  35,  was,  because  she  being  hi^  ojdly 
child,  ver.  34,  and  he  now  obliged  by  his  vow  to  devote  her  to 
perpetual  virginity,  his  family  would  soon  be  extinct  in  Israel. 

But  to  this  it  is  replied,  that  to  die  childless  was  accounted 

■ 

*  Selden.  de  jure  nat.  et  gent.  lib.  iv,  c«p.  xi. 
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by  the  Jews  a  very  sad  calamity.  Hence .  it  was  denounced 
as  a  heavy  curse  on  Coniah,  the  son  of  Jehoiakim,  king  of 
JTudah :  *'  Thus  saith  the  Lord,  write  thb  man  childless," 
Jer.  xxii,  30.  And  therefore  Je{Athah's  daughter  bewailed 
her  virg^ty,  or  her  dying  childless,  more  than  the  loss  of  her 
life. 

2c//y,  It  is  alleged  in  favour  of  the  notion  of  her  being  de- 
voted to  perpetual  virginity,  that  the  words,  nn&^-rob  mini»  fe- 
thannoth  lebath  Jephthah,  Judg.  xi,  40,  which  we  raider, 
''  to  lament  the  daiighter  of  Jephthah;"  should  he  rendered, 
as  in  the  margin,  "  to  talk  with  the.  daughter  of.J^hthah;" 
that  is,  to  visit  and  comfort  her  in  her  recluse  life.  To  sup- 
port this  sense  of  the  word  ti\^T\b  kthannoth,  .ihej  aJHege  the 
following  expression  in  this  book  of  Judges,  **  There  shall 
they  rehearse  the  righteous  acts  of  the  Lord,"  Judg.  v,  11; 
where  they  observe,  the  verb  M^n  thana,  is  rightly  rendered, 
UMkd  can  only  mean,  to  rehearse. 

But  to  this  argument  it  is  replied,  that,,  allowing  tins  sense 
of  the  verb,  it  will  not  at  all  contradict  the  notion  of  her  being 
sacrificed ;  for  then  the  meaning  of  this  passage  will  be,  that 
**  the  daughters  of  Israel  went  yearly  to  rehearse  the  tragical 
story  of  the  daughter  of  Jephthah."  Or  even  if  we  render 
the  word  M^n  thanay  as  in  the  margin,  to  talk ;  yet  t)sb  m^n^ 
hthannoth  lebath,  would  rather  signify  to  **  talk  concerning," 
than  to  "  talk  with;"  as  'ir^DM  imri-li,  is  to  "say  of  me," 
or  ''concerning  me;"  not  "with  me,"  Gen.  xx,  13;  and 
^•frmn  jeizaweh'lakf  signifies,  "  he  shall  give  charge  con- 
cerning thee,"  not  "  with  thee,"  Psalm  xci,  11.  And  thus 
nnB^*nil'  m^nb  hthannoth  lebath  Jephthah^  signifies  to  talk 
concerning,  the  daughter  of  Jephthah,  and  not  with  her.  So 
that  this  critique  is  not  at  all  inconsistent  with  the  notion  of 
her  being  sacrificed,  but  rather  confirms  it. 

Scf/y ,  The  chief  critical  argument  in  favour  of  her  being  de- 
voted to  perpetual  virginity,  is  taken  firom  this  clause  in  Jeph* 
thah's  vow,  Judg.  xi,  81,  rfm  ^rr^vshm\  mtrb  mm  vehaja  laihova 
vehangnalithihu  gnolath :  where,  they  say,  the  Vau  should 
be  understood  not  copulatively,  but  disjunctively ;  and.  then 
the  meaning  is,  "  Whatsoever  cometh  to  meet  me,  shall  either 
be  the  Lord's,  or  I  will  ofier  it  up  for  a  burnt-offering;"  that 
is,  in  case  it  should  be  a  creature  fit  for  sacrifice.    Thus 
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Grlassiiu,  in  his  Philologia  Sacra,  uBderstands  it ;  aad  so  Dm- 
sins,  and  several  others ;  and  they  produce  some  other  texts, 
where  the  Vau  is  used  disjunctiyely ;  as  where  it  is  said, 
**  He  that  curseth  his  father,  or  his  mother,  shall  surdy  be 
put  to  death,"  Exod.  xxi,  17,  compared  with  Matt  xv,  4. 
Again,  ''  Asahel  turned  not  to  the  right  hand,  or  to  the  left, 
2  Sam.  ii,  19 ;  where  the  Vau  cannot  signify  and.  In  like 
manner  the  conjunctive  que,  in  Latin,  is  sometimes  used  in  a 
dbjunctive  sense.     Thus  Virgil — 

Aat  Pelago  Danaum  insiclias,  suspectaque  dona 
Pnedpitare  jubent,  subjectisque  urere  flaminis. 

iEneid  ii,  L  37. 

Again, 

Saxum  ingens  volvunt  alii,  radiisque  rotarum 
District!  pendent.- 

iEneid  vi,  I.  616. 

Now  taking  the  Vau  in  this  sense  in  the  passage  before  us, 
the  meaning  will  be,  "  I  will  devote  it  to  God,  OR  it  shall  be 
offered  for  a  burnt  offering." 

But  to  this  it  is  replied,  that  every  thing  sacrificed  was 
offered  or  devoted  to  God ;  but  every  thing  devoted  to  God 
was  not  sacrificed.  Therefore  it  would  be  as  improper  to  say, 
I  will  either  devote  it  to  God,  or  offer  it  in  sacrifice,  as  it 
would  be  to  say,  animal  aut  homo ;  or,  homo  aut  Petrus ; 
or  I  will  ride  either  on  a  four-footed  beast  or  a  horse ;  because 
a  horse  is  a  four-footed  beast. 

Besides,  in  other  parallel  texts,  where  vows  are  expressed, 
like  this  of  Jephthah's,  and  where  the  Vau  is  used  in  the 
same  manner  as  it  is  here,  nobody  will  suppose  it  should  be 
taken  disjunctively.  As  in  Hannah's  vow,  1  Sam.  i,  11,  '<  I 
will  give  him  unto  the  Lord  all  the  days  of  his  life,  and  there 
shall  no  razor  come  upon  his  head;"  nobody  understands  it 
thus,  **  I  will  either  give  him  to  the  Lord,  or  no  razor  shall 
come  upon  his  head."  So  in  Jacob's  vow,  "  Then  shall  the 
Lord  be  my  God ;  and  this  stone,  which  I  have  set  up  for  a 
pillar,  shall  be  God's  house,"  Gen.  xxviii,  21,  22. 

You  see  then,  that  the  words  of -the  Hebrew  text  will  hardly 
bear  any  other  sense  than  is  agreeable  te  the  more  common 
opinion,  that  Jephthah  did  devote  his  daughter  to  deaths  and 
(letually  sacrifice  her. 
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However  let  us  attend  to  the  reasons,  which  some  have 
offered,  why  the  text  should  be  interpreted  in  the  milder  sense, 
even  though  it  should  oblige  us  to  depart  from  the  more  natu- 
ral meaning  and  construction  of  the  words. 

1st,  Some  of  the  Jewish  rabbies  seem  to  think  it  necessary 
for  the  honour  of  their  nation,  to  vindicate  Jephthah's  charac- 
ter at  any  rate  from  the  blemish  of  murder,  which,  if  com- 
mitted, must  have  been  a  double  or  triple  crime,  as  a  murder, 
as  a  most  unnatural  murder  of  his  own  daughter  and  only  child, 
and  also  as  a  heathenish  rite  of  sacrificing,  which  the  Lord 
God  did  by  no  means  permit.  But,  surely,  it  is  hardly  worth 
their  while  to  labour  so  earnestly,  as  some  of  them  have  done, 
to  vindicate  Jephthah's  character  for  the  sake  of  their  national 
honour,  while  the  lives  and  actions  of  so  many  of  their  wicked 
kings  are  on  record  in  the  sacred  history,  particularly  of  Ahaz, 
who  *^  made  his  son  to  pass  through  the  fire  according  to  the 
abominations  of  the  heathen*'^  2  Kings,  xvi,  3 ;  of  Manasseh, 
who  ^*  caused  lus  children  to  pass  through  the  fire  in  the  valley 
of  the  son  of  Hinnom,''  2  Chron.  xxxiii,  6,  which,  if  it  did  not 
mean  their  bwning  them  to  death,  in  sacrificlB  to  their  idols, 
was  at  least  a  rite  of  lustration  (as  the  heathens  called  it),  by 
which  parents  dedicated  their  children  to  the  worship  and  ser> 
vice  of  their  false  gods. 

2dly,  It  is  pleaded,  that  Jephthah  is  not  censured  in  any 
part  of  sacred  history  for  what  he  did  on  this  occasion,  which, 
they  suppose,  if  he  had  been  guilty  of  so  abominable  a  crime 
as  sacrfficing  his  own  daughter,  he  would  have  been. 

To  this  it  may  be  replied,  that  if  every  action,  mentioned  in 
the  sacred  history  without  censure,  must  therefore  be  con- 
daded  to  be  lawful  and  good,  many  actions,  which  we  are 
gwre  were  contrary  to  the  positive  law  of  God,  and  others 
which  were  immoral  in  their  own  nature,  must  be  held  lawful. 
As  Samson's  marrying  a  Philistine  contrary  to  the  law,  which 
forbad  the  Jews  to  marry  out  of  their  own  nation  ;  his  lewd- 
ness with  Dalilah ;  and  his  revengeful  spirit,  which  he  mani- 
fested to  the  last,  and  carried  to  such  an  extreme  as  to  sacri- 
fice his  own  life,  that  he  might  "  be  avenged  on  the  Philistines 
fot  his  two  eyes.**  Another  argument  against  the  more  literal 
iense  of  tlds^  history  is, 

Sdly,  It  cannot  be  thought  that  God  would  have  given 
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victory  and  guccess  to  Jephthdi  in  bis  expedition  against  the 
Ammonites,  upon  his  making  so  wicked  a  vow  as  this,  of 
offering  a  human  sacrifice. 

But  it  is  to  be  considered,  that  the  private  interest  of  Jeph- 
thah  was  not  so  mnch  concerned  in  this  expedition  as  the 
public  interest  of  the  whole  Jewish  nation;  and  why  might 
not  God  succeed  him  in  his  war  against  the  Ammonites,  not- 
withstanding his  faults,  for  the  sake  of  delivering  his  favourite 
people,  whom  he  had  taken  under  his  special  protection,  as  in 
many  other  cases  he  hath  given  success  to  wicked  instruments, 
for  accomplishing  the  wise  and  holy  designs  of  his  providence 
and  grace  ?     But, 

Athly,  The  chief  reason,  which  has  induced  many  Christians 
to  soften  the  story  of  Jepthah's  unnatural  murder  and  sacrifice, 
b  his  being  mentioned  in  the  catalogue  of  believers,  in  the 
epistle  to  the  Hebrews,  chap,  xi,  32.  From  whence  it  is  con- 
cluded, that  he  was  not  merely  a  good  man,  but  a  man  of  emi* 
nent  piety,  as  all  whose  names  are  in  that  catalogue  are  sup- 
posed to  be.  And  taking  this  for  granted,  they  argue,  H(tw 
can  it  be  thought  that  a  good  man,  nay,  an  eminently  good 
man,  should  deliberately  commit  so  horrid  a  crime,  which  was 
doubly  contrary  to  the  Divine  law,  as  to  murder  and  sacrifice 
his  own  daughter  ? 

To  this  it  is  replied, 

Ist,  That  there  are  great  infirmities  and  fatdts  of  good  men 
recorded  in  scripture,  which,  perhaps,  considering  all  circum- 
stances, were  as  heinous  as  this  action  of  Jephthah's.  As 
David's  debauching  the  wife  of  Uriah,  and  then  perfidiously 
procuring  the  death  of  her  husband ;  and  Solomon's  idolatry, 
of  whom,  though  it  is  not  expressly  said  that  he  offered  any 
human  sacrifices,  yet  we  read  that  he  went  **  after  Milcom, 
the  abomination  of  the  Ammonites,"  1  Kings  xi,  6,  which  is 
another  name  for  Molech,  as  the  same  idol  is  called:  He 
**  built  an  high  place  for  Cbemosh,  the  abomination  of  Moid), 
and  Molech,  the  abomination  of  the  children  of  AmmoD," 
ver.  7.  Now  it  being  well  known,  that  human  sacrifices  were 
commonly  offered  by  the  heathens  to  the  idol  Molech,  it  is  not 
an  improbable  inference  firom  the  passages  just  cited,  that  So- 
lomon offered  them.  However  that  be,  if  Solomon,  the  son 
of  David,  who  lived  in  times  of  great  lig^t,  and  had  enjoyed 
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the  advantage  of  a  reUgious  education  far  beyond  what  Jejik- 
thah  had  done ;  if  he  practised  the  idolatrous  worship  of  the 
Moabites  and  Ammonites^  is  it  any  wonder  Jephthah  should 
be  led  by  a  blind  superstition  to  sacrifice  his  daughter  ?  It  ia 
certain  Jephthah  had  had,  comparatively,  but  mean  advantages 
for  the  knowledge  of  religion,  and  the  law  of  God.  In  his 
younger  days  he  dwelt  at  Gilead,  on  the  other  side  Jordan, 
very  remote  from  Sfailoh,  where  the  tabernacle  was,  where  the 
public  ordinances  of  divine  worship  were  celebrated,  and 
which,  therefore,  in  those  times,  was  the  fountain  of  knowledge 
and  religion  among  the  Jews.  After  his  father's  death,  his 
brethren  drove  him  out  of  the  family,  upon  which  he -went  and 
dwelt  in  the  land  of  Tob,  a  country  nowhere  else  mentioned 
in  scripture,  but  it  was,  undoubtedly,  out  of  Canaan,  and 
therefore  a  heathen  country.  And  now,  when  he  returned  in- 
to the  land  of  Israel,  Aie  true  religion  was  even  there  at  a  very 
low  ebb,  according  to  the  account  we  have  of  the  state  of  it 
amongst  the  Israelites  in  those  days :  **  The  children  of  Israel 
did  evil  in  the  sight  of  the  Lord,  and  served  BaaSm,  and 
Ashtaroth,  and  the  gods  of  Syria,  and  the  gods  of  Zidon,  and 
the  gods  of  M oab,  and  the  gods  of  the  children  of  Ammon, 
and  the  gods  of  the  Philistines,  and  forsook  the  Lord,  and 
served  him  not,**  Judg.  x,  6.  And  though  we  read,  indeed, 
ver.  16,  that  they  had  put  away  the  strange  gods,  before  Jeph- 
thah's  return,  yet  the  knowledge  of  the  law  of  God  could  not 
be  revived  on  a  sudden.  Probably,  therefore,  as  Jephthah 
had  lived  among  the  heathe^i,  with  whom  human  sacrifices 
were  commonly  practised,  and  had  Uttle  opportunity  of  ac- 
quaintance with  the  law  of  Jehovah,  he  might,  at  that  time, 
think  the  highest  honour  he  could  pay  to  the  God  of  Israel 
was  to  ofier  him  a  human  sacrifice  ?  Now,  all  this  considered, 
will  not  his  unavoidable  ignorance  plead  strongly  in  his  excuse  ? 
And  may  we  not  suppose  he  was  a  man  of  a  pious  turn,  and 
had  a  zeal  for  God,  though  not  according  to  knowledge,  when 
he  made  and  performed  this  vow  ? 

2dly,  Shall  I  venture  to  suggest  a  query,  whether  Jeph- 
thah's  name  being  inserted  in  the  catalogue  of  believers,  or  of 
those  who  are  remarkable  instances  of  the  power  of  faith,  is 
sofiknent  to  prove  that  he  was  a  good  man  ?  The  design  of 
this  chapter  is  plainly  to  show  the  power  of  faith  in  several 
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different  views  of  it,  and  as  acted  on  several  different  objects. 
Tberefore,  though  all  the  persons,  whose  names  are  here  men- 
tioned, were,  no  doubt,  'remarkable  instances  of  the  power  of 
faith,  of  one  kind  or  another,  yet  it  is  not,  perhaps*  so  certam* 
that  they  all  had  justifying  and  saving  faith. 

The  first  person  mentioned  in  this  catalogue  is  Abel,  whose 
faith,  as  it  rendered  his  sacrifice  more  acceptable  to  God  than 
that  of  his  brother  Cain,  must  be  supposed  to  respect  the  pro- 
mised antitype  of  the  ancient  expiatory  sacrifices,  or  the  atone- 
ment of  Christ.  Soon  after,  Noah^s  faith  is  celebrated,  £br  his 
believing  God's  threatening  of  the  universal  deluge ;  and  tiiott 
the  faith  of  Abraham  and  the  patriarchs,  by  which  they 
*'  looked  for  a  city  which  hath  foundations,  whose  builder  and 
maker  is  God;''  and  which,  therefore,  made  them  easy  and 
contented  with  their  sojourning  and  unsettled  condition  in  this 
world.  All  these  are  said  to  "  die  in  faith,"  Heb.  xi,  13. 
After  several  other  names,  and  instances  of  the  power  of  faith, 
as  acted  upon  particular  promises,  the  apostle  mentions  some 
of  the  Jewish  heroic  generals,  whose  faith  in  Grod's  promise, 
of  protecting  and  supporting  their  nation,  insfMied  them  with 
extraordinary  courage  in  fightmg  for  the  Israelites  against  their 
enemies  and  oppressors,  so  that  ''  by  faith  they  subdued  king- 
doms." Yet,  if  a  man  might  have  the  faith  of  miracles,  so  as 
to  remove  mountains,  and  not  be  a  good  man,  as  the  apostle 
elsewhere  supposes,  1  Cor.  xiii,  2,  might  he  not  have  this  par- 
ticular faith  in  God^s  promise  of  supporting  the  Israelitiah  na- 
tion, for  which  Rahab,  and  Gideon,  and  Barak,  and  Samson^ 
and  Jephthah  are  here  celebrated,  and  at  the  same  time  not 
be  a  good  man? 

It  will  be  replied,  perhaps, 

1st,  That  after  the  catalogue  of  those  names  it  is  added, 
Heb.  xi,  38,   *'  of  whom  the  world  was  not  worthy." 

I  answer.  That  seems  to  be  said,  not  of  the  victorious  gene- 
rals, who  are  mentioned  along  with  Jephthah,  but  of  another 
class  of  believers,  who  are  mentioned  after  them,  namely,  the 
confessors  and  martyrs,  who  had  been  so  unworthily  treated 
by  the  world. 

2dly,  Is  it. not  intimated  in  the  two  last  verses  of  this 
eleventh  chapter  of  the  epistle  to  the  Hebrews,  that  all  those 
whose  n«me«  were  before  recited   arc   now  made   perfect? 
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*'  Itefie  dl,  faamig  obtained  a  good  rqport  throvgfa  fidth,  lo- 
ceived  not  the  promkes,  God  having  provided  some  better 
thing  for  ns,  that  they  without  us  shonld  not  be  made  perfect.** 

We  answer,  The  verb  rgXeiow,  and  the  adjective  rcXeio; /  ara 
applied  by  the  Greek  writers  to  maturity  of  age ;  and  thufl  in 
the  New  Testament,  reXiiwy  h  eriv  ij  r^psa  rpc(frrj,  Heb.  v, 
14,  **  Strang  meat  is  for  them  that  are  of  full  age."  Again^ 
''  In  malice  be  ye  children,  but  in  understanding  be  ye 
men,"  ttXem  yivs^e,  1  Cor.  xiv,  20.  And  artfp  r«A£/o^,  Eph. 
iv,  13,  signifies  a  perfect  or  full-grown  man*.  Now  the 
apostle  represents  the  church  under  the  former  dispensation, 
when  those  persons  lived  of  whom  he  had  been  speaking 
before,  as  ui  a  state  of  nnnority,  but  under  the  gospel  dis- 
pensation as  advanced  to  a  state  of  maturity.  The  mean- 
ing, therefore,  seems  to  be,  that  though  God  had  vouch- 
safed some  esltraordinary  measures  of  faith  to  particular  per- 
sons, under  the  former  dispensation,  yet  he  did  not  then  raise 
his  church  to  that  state  of  maturity  to  which  he  had  now  ad- 
vianced  it. 

I  shall  dose  this  dissertation  with  some  arguments  in  coi^- 
mation  of  the  more  commonly  received  opinion,  that  Jephthidi 
did  sacrifice  his  daughter,  and  that  he  intended  a  human  sa- 
crifice when  he  made  this  vow. 

'  Of  das  sentiment  is  Josephus,  the  Chaldee  paraphrast,  and 
several  famous  rabbles.  Some  of  them,  indeed,  founded  Uieir 
opinion  on  a  mistaken  sense  of  this  passage  in  Leviticus, 
**  None  devoted,  which  shall  be  devoted  of  men,  shall  be  re- 
deemed, but  shall  surely  be  put  to  deaA,"  r\tfr»  mo  moth 
Jumath,  chap,  xxvii,  29.  From  whence  they  concluded,  that 
in  some  cases  human  sacrifices  might  be  offered  in  conformity 
to  the  law  of  God.  Whereas  that  text  either  means,  according 
to  Dr.  Sykes,  ttiat  every  person  who  is  devoted  to  the  specisd 
service  of  God,  as  Samuel  was  by  his  mother,  shall  not  be  re- 
deemed, but  shall  die  in  that  devoted  state.  And  he  gives 
several  instances,  where  nw  mo  moihjumath,  is  thus  applied 
to  a  natural  death,  as  when  God  said  unto  Adam,  "  In  the  day 
that  thou  eatest  thereof  thou  shalt  surely  die^"  Gren.  ii,  17; 
and  when  the  Lord  said  of  the  murmuring  Israelites^  **  They 

*  See  Xenoph.  Cyropaed.  lib.  i,  p.  6,  edit.  Hutch.  1738,  where  riXfioi? 
n^ffa  maj  be  tinnslated,  vin»  adeptis  pkfUm  etaUm,  fbli  grown  meu. 
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sbidl  sorely  die  in  the  wildemeM,"  Numb.  xjKvi  66»  though, 
they  weie  not  saciificed  or  executed,  but  died  a  natural  death*^ 
Or  eke  the  text  in  L^viticns,  according  to  Mr.  Selden,  is  to 
be  restraincNl  to  such,  as  were  demoted  to  death  by  the  ap- 
pointment and  law  of  God;  as  the  inhabitants  of  Jericho, 
Josh,  viy  17 ;  and  such  of  the  Israelites  as  in  case  of  war  did 
not  diey<  military  orders,  and  perform  the  charge  laid  upon 
them;  in  particular,  the  inhabitants  of  Jebe$h  Gilead,  who 
complied  not  with  the  general  summons  to  go  and  fight  agamst 
Benjamin,  Juc^.  xxi,  5,  8,  9, 10.  And  perhs|M  it  may  ex- 
tend to  all  who  had  been  guilty  of  any  crime,  that  was  made 
capital  by  the  law  of  God,  and  so  the  desi|^  of  it  was  no 
more  than  to  restrain  inferior  magistrates'  from  pardoning 
capits4  offenders,  which  was  the  prerogative  of  God  only,  aa 
their  kingf. 

Most  of  the  imcient  Christian  writers  are  of  opinion  thai 
Jephthah  actually  sacrificed  his  dau^^ter,  and  so  is  Dr.  Light- 
footj. 

Now  the  chief  reasons  which  are  alleged  in  fisnrour  of  thb 
opinion,  besides  that  it  agrees  to  the  more  natural  meanii^;  of 
the  Hebrew  text,  are, 

Xsty  That  there  is  no  rule,  nor  precedent  in  scripture  to  jus- 
tify the  practice  of  devoting  persons  to  perpetual  virginity,  but, 
on  the  contrary,  this  is  spoken  of  as  one  of  the  aatiohristian 
corruptions  of  the  '*  latter  times,  when  men  should  depart 
from  the  faith,  and  give  heed  to  seducing  spirits  and  doctrines 
of  devik,'*  1  Tim.  iv,  1.  Nor  was  there  any  office  bdbng^ 
ing  to  the  temple  service  to  be  performed  by  women,  ex- 
cept, perhaps,  that  some  of  the  daughters  ol  the  Levites  as- 
sisted by  their  voices  in  the  temple  choir»  as. some  think  is  in- 
timated in  this  passage  of  the  first  book  of  Chronicles,  "  And 
God  g^ve  to  Heman  fourteen  sons  and  three  daughters.  All 
these  were  under  the  hmds  of  their  father,  for  song  in  the 
house  of  the  Lord  with  cymbals,  psalteries,  and  harps,  for  the 
service  of  the  house  of  God,  according  to  the  king^s  order  to 
Ass4>h,  Jeduthun,  and  Heman,''  1  Chron*  xxv,  5,  6.    How- 

*  See  Sykes's  Principles  and  Connection  of  Natural  and  Revealed  Re- 
ligl^ion,  chap.  ziii. 
t  Selden  de  Jure  Nat.  et  Gent.  lib.  iv,  cap.  vi — x . 
J  Serm.  on  Judg.  xj,  39,  vol.  ii,  p.  1315. 
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ever,  Jqphtludi  was  not  a  Levite,  and  Aerefore  his  dangliter 
could  bear  no  port  even  in  that  semce,  nor  liafh  nunnery  anj 
GonnteBance,  either  in  the  Jewish  or  Christian  law ;  and  to 
suppose/  therefore^  that  Jephdiah  devoted  his  daughter  to  per- 
petual viiiSBiity,  is  to  suppose  Inm  acting  as  contrary  to  the 
law  of  God,  as  if  he  had  sacrificed  her. 

2dhf9  What  could  he  expect  to  come  out  of  the  door  of  his 
house  to  meet  him  but  a  human  person  ?  Can  we  think  that 
Jqpfathah  had  his  dog  in  his  thoughts  when  he  made  this  vow? 
a-creature  that  was  particularly  excepted  from  being  in  any 
SQSHe  sanetified  and  devoted  to  Grod,  as  any  clean  beast  might 
be»  Lev.  xxvii,  9, 11»  compared  with  Deut  xxiii»  18. 
.  9dfy,  If  he  had  inteodbd  no  more  than  Ae  sacrifice  of  a 
bdUooky  or  a  ram,  what  need  was  there  of  such  a  solemn  vow  ? 
If  he  had  meant  a  brutal  sacrifice^  he  would  surely  have  vowed 
to  sacrifice  hetacombs^  rather  than  a  single  ammal»  on  so  great 
an  oecasion,  or,  like  Jacob,  he  would  have  vowed  to  give  the 
**  tenth  of  all  bos  substance  unto  the  Lord,'*  Gren.  xxviii,  22. 

4#A/y,  We  read,  that  it  was  a  ''  custom  m  Israel,  that  the 
daughters  of  Israel  went  yearly  to  lament  the  daughter  of 
Jephthah,"  Judg.  xi,  89, 40.  Now  the  Hebrew.word  fn  chot, 
which  we  render  custom,  signifies  a  statute  or  ordinance  of 
lastmg  obligation.  Thus  it  is  peculiarly  i^pHed  to  the  law 
wUch  €iod  gave  by  Moses  in  the  following  passage :  **  Behold  I 
hinre  taught  you  statutes  (D»pn  dMkkim)  and  judgaients,  even  as 
the  Lcnrd  my  God  commanded  me,  tiiat  ye  should  do  so  in  die 
land  whither 'ye  go  to  possess  it.  Keep,  therefore,  and  do 
them,  for  this  is  your  wisdom  and  your  understanding  in  the 
nglit  of  the  nations  which  shall  hear  all  these  statutes," 
D^nn-^:?  col-kackutiim,  Deut.  iv,  6,  and  so  in  many  other 
places.  This  custom,  therefore,  of  the  daughters  of  Israel, 
se^ns  to  be  intended  for  an  annual  rite  in  perpeiunmf  and 
not  that  they  went  yeariy  to  talk  with  her  as  long  as  she  lived* 

It  is  higUy  probable,  that  Homer  grounded  his  fable  of 
Agamemnon's  sacrificing  his  daughter  Iphigema  on  some  tra- 
jtition  of  Jephthah's  sacrifice.  And  indeed  the  name  Iphigema 
seems  to  be  a  corruption  of  Jephthigenia,  the  daughter  of 
Jephthah.  Ovid,  who  has  dressed  up  the  stoiy  in  his  way, 
makes  Diana  put  a  stag  in  her  room,  and  seems  therefore  to 
have  blended  the  tradition  of  Abraham's  sacrifice  with  that  ot 
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JephdiAh^.    Bttt  to  return  to  the  consideration  of  the  Hebrew 
government. 

We  have  dutinguuhed  the  time  in  whidb  God  eocenned  a 
special  authority  over  the  people  of  Israel  into  four  peiiods, 
and  are  now  upon  the  second  of  them,  namely,  from  their  en- 
trance into  Canaan  to  the  captivity.  We  have  gone  through 
the  governm^it  of  the  judges.  We  proceed  now  to  the  reign 
of  the  kings. 

This  continued,  saith  Godwin,  from  Saul  to  the  captivity  of 
Babylon,  about  580  years.  But  as,  in  the  course  of  this  work, 
we  shall  have  a  chsqiter  by  itself  concermng  the  Jewish  kingi, 
1  shall  only  for  the  present  observe,  that  they  were  of  two 
sorts,  those  that  reigned  over  the  whole  Hebrew  nation,  who 
were  only  three,  Saul,  David,  and  Solomon,  and  those  that 
reigned  over  some  of  the  tribes  only. 

And  these  were, 

iMty  The  kings  of  the  house  of  David,  who  were  twenty  in 
number,  if  yon  reckon  Atfaaliah  the  queen,  who  usurped  the 
throne  for  m  years,  after  the  death  of  her  son  Ahasdah,  2 
Kings  xL  These  kings  reigned  over  the  two  tribes  of  Judah 
and  Benjamin,  until  Nebui^dnezzar  carried  Zedekiah,  the 
last  of  diem,  captive  unto  Babylon.  They  took  their,  title 
from  the  larger  tribe,  and  were  called  kii^  of  Judah. 

2£f/y,  The  kings  of  Israel,  who  reigned  over  the  other  ten 
tribes  from  the  time  of  their  rebellion  against  Rehoboam,  the 
son  of  Solomon,  to  the  Assyrian  captivity.  These  kings  were 
of  several  different  families,  and  were  in  all  nineteen,  from  Je- 
roboam, the  first,  to  Hosea,  the  last. 

We  now  proceed  to  the  third  period,  which  takes  in  the 
time  of  the  captivity,  and  concludes  with  the  end  of  it. 

As  the  Hebrew  nation  was  divided  into  two  distinct  king- 
doms, so  each  kingdom  suffered  a  distinct  captivity ;  the  one  is 
called  the  Assyrian,  the  other  the  Babylonish. 

He  Assyrian  captivity  was  that  of  the  ton  tribes,  which  was 
begfun  in  the  reign  of  Pekah,  king  of  Israel,  when  Tiglath- 
pileser,  king  of  Assyria,  conquered  a  part  of  his  country,  and 
carried  away  the  people  captive  to  Assyria,  2  Kings,  xv,  29. 
It  was  afterwards  completed  by  Salmanassar,  who  took  Sa- 

t  Vid.  Capelli  Diatrib.  de  voto  Jephth.  per  totum ;  apud  criticos  sacros 
in  Jud.  xi,  and  Mr.  Hallefs  note  on  Heb.  ix,  32. 
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iiiari»»  the  capital  of  the  kingdom  of  Ismd,  after  tluree  yeatv 
siege,  ttud  went  np  through  the  hind,  and  carried  away  the 
residue  of  the  peo{^  captive  into  Asajm,  2  Kings  xm^  5, 6. 

The  people  of  the  kingdom  of  iBrael  had  gready  coirupted 
the  worsh^  of  God»  and  had  been  very  much  given  to  idolatry, 
ever  skiee  their  separation  firom  the  kingdom  of  Judah.  It  ia 
said,  that  '*  they  walked  in  the  statutes  of  the  heathen,  and 
served  idols,"  ver.  8, 12.  And  it  is  no  wonder,  therefdMre,  tibat, 
when  they  w^re  removed  into  Assyria,  multitudes  of  them  feD 
in  with  the  idolatrous  worship  and  onstoms  of  that  couaiiy, 
Jbeeoming  mixed  with  the  Assyrians,  and  in  time  losing  the 
very  name  of  Jews  and  Israelites,  insomuch  that  the  greater 
part  of  the  ten  tribes,  as  a  peculiar  people  asd  viaiUe  church 
of  €rod,  were  quite  lost  in  that  captivity. 

The  Babylonish  captivity  was  that  of  the  kmgdom  of  Judah, 
or  of  the  two  tribes  who  adhered  to  the  house  of  David.  It 
was  begun  by  Nebuchadnezzar,  king  of  Babylon,  in  the  reign 
of  Jehoiakim,  whcmi  Nebudiadnezzar  *'  bound  in  fettera,  to 
carry  him  to  Babylon.  And  he  also  carried  away  some  of  the 
▼essels  belonging  to  the  house  of  the  Lord,  to  fturnish  his  own 
temple  in  Babylon,''  2  Chion.  xxxvi,  6,  7.  From  hence  be- 
g^on  die  period  of  the  seventy  years*  captivity.  The  people, 
bnoyed  up  by  their  false  prophets,  were  induced  to  believe, 
that  these  sacred  vessels  should  be  shortly  brought  again  frcMU 
Babylon,  but  Jeremiah  assured  them  of  tiie  eontraxy,  and  that 
all  the  remaining  vessels  diould  be  carried  after  them,  Jer. 
xxvii,  16, 17, 21, 22.  Accordingly  about  nine  years  afterwards, 
in  the  reign  of  Jehoiakim,  Nebuchadnezzar  made  a  second 
descent  against  Judah,  and  **  besieged  Jenualem,  and  took 
it,  and  carried  away  the  king,  and  all  the  nobles,  and  the 
great  men,  and  officers,  and  ten  thousand  captives,  to  Baby- 
lon, with  all  the  treasure  of  the  house  of  the  Lord,  and  the 
treasure  of  the  kii^s  house ;  and  cut  in  pieces  all  the  vessels 
ef  gold  which  Solomon  had  made  for  the  temple,"  2  Kings 
xxiv,  10 — ^16.  But  the  word  fsrp  vaikatzeiz  is  not  well  ren- 
dered ''  cut  in  pieces,"  since  it  appears,  by  a  passage  in  Daniel, 
that  these  vessels  were  preserved  entire,  for  **  Belshazzar, 
and  his  princes,  his  wives,  and  his  concubines,  drank  wine  in 
them,'"  Dan.  v,  2.  The  verb  fsrp  tatzaiz  signifies  '*  to  cut 
off;"  as  in  the  following  passage  of  the  second  book  of  Samuel, 
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**  David  comiiMiided  his  young  men,  and  tli^  slew  tliem^ 
that  is,  Rechab  and  Baanah,  the  murderers  of  Ishboshetfa, 
and  cut  off,  lYvpn  vaikaixetzu,  their  hands  and  their  feet»''  &c., 
2  Sam.  iv,  12* ;  where  it  is  used  in  the  same  form  as  it  is  in 
die  passage  before  us,  in  which,  therefore,  it  ean  mean  no 
more  than  the  vessels  being  cut  off  from  their  stands  ot 
bases,  and  taken  away  from  the  temple. 
.  Again,  eleven  years  after  this,  in  the  reign  of  Zedekiah, 
Nebuzar-adan,  the  Babylonian  general,  came  and  sacked  and 
burnt  Jerusalem,  and  the  temple,  and  carried  away  the  re> 
mainder  of  the  sacred  vessek,  together  with  all  the  Jews  wh0 
remained  in  the  country  (except  some  poor  people,  whom  be 
left  to  till  the  land),  captives  into  Babylon,  2  Kings  xxv,  8,  fcc. 

Four  years  after  this,  which  was  the  twenty-tiiird  of  the 
seventy,  or  from  the  beginning  of  the  Babylonish  captivity, 
Nebuzar-adan  again  invaded  the  land  of  Israel ;  and  seised 
upon  all  the  Jews  he  could  meet  with,  and  sent  them  captive 
to  Babylon,  Jer.  lii,  90.  This  was  done  probably  in  revenge 
for  the  murder  of  Geddiah,  whom  Nebuchadnezzar  had  made 
governor  of  the  land,  but  whom  Ishmael  killed,  Jer.  xli,  2» 
Upon  the  murder  of  Geddiah,  Johanan,  the  son  of  Kareah, 
and  many  of  the  people  that  were  left,  fled  into  Egypt  for 
fear  of  the  king  of  Babylon,  ver.  16— <18 ;  chap,  xliii,  4fH7. 
So  that  all  the  Jews  diat  Nebuzar-adan  now  found,  and 
made  captive,  amounted  to  no  more  than  seven  hundred  and 
fifty  persons.  Thus  was  the  captivity  of  Judah  completed, 
and  the  land  was  made  desolate,  none  of  its  former  inhabit 
tants  being  now  left  in  it. 

But  though  the  captivity  of  Israel,  and  of  Judah,  had  differ- 
ent beginnings,  the  former  commencing  an  hundred  years  be- 
fore the  latter ;  yet  they  ended  together,  when  Cyrus,  the 
king  of  Persia,  having  conquered  both  the  Chaldeans  and  As- 
syrians, and  obtained  universal  monarchy,  issued  out  a  decree 
for  restoring  the  Jews  to  th^  own  land,  and  for  rebuilding 
Jenisal^n  and  the  temple,  Ezra  i,  1 — 3.  This  is  that  far 
mous  Cyrus  who,  one  hundred  and  forty  years  before  the 
teni|de  was  destroyed,  and  two  hundred  years  before  he  was 

*  So,  also,  2  Kings  xvi,  17,  Ahaz  '•  cut  off"  the  borders  of  the  bases, 
&c. ;  and  chap,  xviii,  16,  Hezekiah  "  cut  off**  the  gold  from  the  doore,  &c. 
IIa)let*6  Notes  aod  Discourses,  vol.  i,  p.  1. 
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bffttip  wtts  mentioned  by  name,  in  the  propheey  of  baiafa,  as 
des%ned  by  God  for  restoring  his  people,  Isa.  xlir,  38; 
xlv,  1 — 4.  It  is  not  improbable,  that  prophecy  might  have 
lieen  shown  to  Cyrus  by  some  eaptire  Jews,  pefhaps  by 
Daniel,  wUch  might  be  a  means  of  moving  him  to  acoompUsli 
it.  This  appears  to  have  been  the  opinion  of  the  Jews  in  the 
time  of  Josephns,  which  they  had  probably  received  by  tra- 
dition. For  be  makes  Cyras  say  in  his  decree,  '*  Because 
the  supreme  Gk>d  hath  appanmdy  made  me  king  of  the  world, 
I  believe  him  to  be  he,  whom  the  people  of  Israel  adore ;  for 
lie  predieted  my  name  by  his  pro|diets,  and  that  I  should  build 
liis  temple  at  Jerusalem  in  the  land  of  Jndea*." 

U|k>n'this  decree,  die  tribes  of  Judah  and  Benjamin  as- 
sembled out  of  the  several  provinces  of  the  kingdom  of  Baby- 
lon, and  pvit  themselves  under  tiiie  conduct  of  Zerobbabel,  the 
grandson  of  Jehoiakim,  king  of  Judah,^  who  was  made  their 
governor, -and  of  Joshua  tiie  high-priest,  to  the  number  of 
forty-nine  thousand  six  hundred  and  ninety-seven  persons, 
and  retomed  to  their  own  land,  Ezra  ii.    And  Ihough  the  ten 
tribes,  in  their  national  capacity,  were  never  restored,  but  the 
most  pert  contmue  in  their  dispersion  to  this  day,  insomuch 
that  tlm  Assyrian  captivity  put  a  final  period  to  the  kingdom 
orinrael;  yet  as  the  decree  of  Cyrus  extended  to  all  the 
Jews,  several  persons  bebnging  to  the  ten  tribes  now  joined 
tiiemselves  to  Judah  and  Benjamin,  and  returned  with  then 
to  their  jown  land.    We  reed,  therefore,  that  among  the  sacri- 
fices offered  at  the  feast  of  the  dedication  of  the  temple,  on 
its  being  rebuilt,  there  were  "  twelve  he-goats,  according  to 
the  number  of  the  tribes  of  Israel,"  Esra  vi,  17.    Again,  we 
read  of  "  twelve  bullocks"  being  sacrificed  '*  for  all  Israel,^ 
Eflora  viii,  35.    From  whence  it  is  hig^y  probable,  that  some 
of  all  the  ten  tribes  were  now  returned;  though  still  it  appears, 
tiiat  great  numbers  of  the  Jews,  probably  most  part  of  the  ten 
liftes,  who  still  adhered  to  the  old  religion,  renunned  among 
the  heathen  in  the  reign  of  Artaxeixes  Longimanus ;  whom 
Dr.  Prideaux  takes  to  be  the  Ahasuems  mentioned  in  the 
book  of  Esthw,  and  for  which  opinion  he  offers  substmitiri 
reasons.    This,  therefore,  must  have  been  near  eighty  years 


*  Antiq.  lib.  xi,  cap.  i,  sect,  i,  edit.  Ilaverc. 
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after  Jliieir  first  Tetum,  in  the  reign  of  Cjnros.  It  was  at  diis 
time  that  Ezra,  a  descendent  from  Seraiah  the  higfa'-priest, 
and  on  acconnt  of  his  great  learning  called  the  scribe,  ob- 
tained an  ample  commisaoB  from  Artaxerxes  for  his  retum  to 
Jerusalem,  wifli  all  of  his  own  nation  who  were  willing  to  ac- 
company him,  Ez.  yii.  Upon  this  many  more  of  the  Jews 
returned  to  their  own  land.  Yet  after  all,  few  of  the  ten 
tribes,  in  comparison  with  those  of  Judah  and  Benjamin,  ever 
returned  from  their  dispersbn.  It  appears,  that  at  die  time  of 
Haman's  conspiracy,  which  must  have  been  four  or  five  years 
after  the  second  return  under  Ezra,  there  were  stUl  a  multitude 
of  Jews  dispersed  through  the  various  provinces  of  die  Per- 
sian empire,  besides  those  who  had  mingled  with  idolaters, 
and  embraced  their  religion.  Dr.  Prideaux  thinks  it  was  by 
the  favour  of  Esther  that  Ezra  obtained  his  commission,  and 
was  made  governor  of  the  Jews  in  their  own  land;  which 
government  he  exercised  for  thirteen  years.  After  Urn  suc- 
ceeded Nehemiah,  who  had  a  new  commisdon  granted  him 
by  Artaxerxes,  in  the  twentieth  year  of  his  reign,  with  ftiU 
authority  to  repair  the  wall  of  Jerusalem,  and  fortify  it,  in  the 
same  manner  as  before  it  was  dismantled  by  the  Babylonians. 

It  may  reasonably  be  conjectured,  that  queen  Esther^s  in- 
terest with  the  king  did  not  a  little  contribute  to  obtain  this 
further  favour  for  the  Jews ;  and  so  much,  indeed,  seems  to 
be  hinted  in  the  history  of  this  transaction,  where  it  is  par- 
ticularly remarked,  that  when  Artaxerxes  gave  this  new  com- 
mission to  Nehemiah,  "  the  queen  was  sitting  by  him,**  Neb. 
ii,6. 

Nehemiah's  commission  superseded  that  of  Ezra,  who  there- 
fore now  resigned  his  government,  and  employed  himself  in 
collecting  and  publishing  a  new  and  correct  edition  of  the 
scriptures,  and  in  restoring  the  worship  of  God  to  its  original 
puri^*. 

We  proceed  to  the  fourth  period  of  the  Jewish  history, 
which  contains  about  six  hundred  years,  from  the  end  of  their 
captivity  to  the  destruction  of  Jerusalem  and  of  the  Jewish 
polity. 

The  Jews,  who,  after  Ae  retum  from  the  captivity,  were 

*  See  Pridc«u\*s  Connect,  pjirt  i,  liook  v. 
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settled  agam  in  tiieir  ovn  laad^  wore  no  longer  divided  info 
tiro  kingdoms^  as  they  were  before ;  but  were  all  one  people, 
and  nnder  one  govenunent;  which  yet  varied  in  its  form 
throng  several  sncceding  ages. 

lit.  Upon  their  return  from  the  captivity,  Judea  became  a 
province  of  the  Persian  empire,  and  was  tribntary  to  the  Per- 
sian monarch ;  as  appears  from  the  lett^,  which  the  enemies 
of  the  Jews  wrote  to  Artaxerxes,  in  order  to  prevent  the  re- 
building of  Jenisaiem;  in  which  are  these  words,  *'  Be  it 
known  now  unto  the  king,  that  if  this  city  be  builded,  and  the 
wails  set  xxp  again,  then  wiU  they  not  pay  toll,  tribute,  and 
custom,  and  so  thon  shalt  endamage  the  revenue  of  the  kings,'' 
Ezra  iv,  13.  Notwithstanding  which,  though  tributary,  they 
eigoyed  their  own  religion,  and  were  governed  by  their  own 
laws ;  and  their  governors,  though  they  acted  by  virtue  of  a 
commission  from  the  court  of  Persia,  were,  nevertheless,  of 
ihear  own  nation ;  as  Zerubbabel,  Essra,  Nehennah. 

2dly,  This  state  of  things,  and  this  form  of  government, 
oontinned  for  upwards  of  two  hundred  years,  until  the  time  of 
Alexander  the  Great;  who  having  destroyed  the  Persian  em- 
pire, and  established  the  Grecian  universal  monarchy,  the 
Jews  bec^une  subject  to  him,  and  his  successors.  Yet  they 
w^e  not  properly  conquered  by  him,  as  all  the  neighbouring 
nations  were ;  God  having  preserved  them  by  a  special  and 
very  extraordinary  providence,  which  is  thus  related  by  Jo- 
aephus*. 

When  Alexander  was  engaged  in  the  siege  of  Tyre,  he 
sent  to  Jaddua,  the  Jewish  high-priest,  for  auxiliary  troops, 
and  necessaries  for  his  army.  Jaddua  excused  himself,  al- 
legmg  his  oath  to  Darius.  Alexander,  being  greatly  incensed, 
resolved  to  take  a  severe  revenge.  As  soon,  therefore,  as  he 
had  made  himself  master  of  Tyre,  and  of  Gaza,  he  marched 
against  Jerusalem.  Jaddua,  in  his  ppntifical  robes,  aecom* 
panied  by  the  other  piiests  in  their  proper  habits,  went  out, 
by  Divine  direction,  in  solemn  procession  to  meet  Alexander* 
As  soon  as  the  king  saw  him,  he  hastened  towards  him,,  and 
bowed  down  to  him  with  a  reli^ous  veneration  of  that  sacred 
name,  which  was  inscribed  on  the  golden  fillet  round  his  tiara. 

*  Antiq.  lib.  xi,  cap.  viii,  sect,  iii — v,  edit.  Haverc. 
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WhOe  all  stood  amaced  at  this  extraordiiiary  behaviour,  Pat* 
menio  alone  yentared  to  inquire  of  him,  why  he,  who  waa 
adored  by  all,  should  himself  pay  such  devotipn  to  the  Jewish 
high-priest.  He  replied,  he  did  not  pay  it  to  the  h^h-priest, 
but  to  the  God  whose  priest  he  was ;  for  that  wh^i  he  was  at 
Dio  in  Macedonia,  and  was  deliberating  how  he  should  cany 
on  the  war  against  the  Persians,  this  very  person,  in  the  very 
habit  he  now  wore,  appeared  to  him  in  a  dream,  and  encou- 
raged him  to  pass  over  into  Asia;  assuring  him,  that  God 
would  give  him  the  Persian  empire.  Having  said  this,  Akx- 
ander  gave'  his  hand  to  Jaddua,  and  entered  Jerui^em  wilii 
him  in  a  very  friendly  manner,  and  under  his  direction  offsred 
sacrifices  to  God  in  the  temple.  Here  Jaddua  showed  him 
the  prophecy  of  Daniel,  which  predicted  the  overthrow  of  the 
Persian  empire  by  a  Grecian  king.  At  which  he  was  so 
pleased,  that  he  ordered  the  Jews  to  request  whatever  was 
agreeable  to  them.  Upon  this  Jaddua  petitioned,  that  they 
might  enjoy  their  own  laws  and  religion,  and  be  excused  fiom, 
paying  tribute  every  seventh  year,  because  in  ths^t  year  they 
neither  sowed  nor  reaped.    All  which  he  freely  granted. 

After  the  death  of  Alexander,  the  Jews  became  subject 
and  tributary  to  the  kings  of  Egypt,  or  Syria;  as  by  VjEoioiis 
turns  of  providence,  one  or  the  other  extended  their  domimoa 
and  power  into  those  parts.  The  former  were  called  La^ 
or  Lagides,  from  Lag^  the  father  of  Ptolemy  die  First;  the 
latter,  Seleucii,  or  Seleucides,  firom  Seleucus  Nicanor,  king  of 
Syria. 

.  The  Jews,  at  length,  were  miserably  persecuted  and  dis- 
tressed by  Antiochus  Epiphanes,  the  eighth  of  the  Seleucian 
kings,  about  one  hundred  and  seventy  years  before  Christ 
He  is  generally  supposed  to  be  that  **  vile  person,"  of  whom 
Daniel  prophesied  under  that  appellation,  chap,  xi,  21,  et  seq. ; 
and  he  actually  proved  altogether  as  profane  and  cruel  as  the 
prophet  represents  him;  for  he  laid  siege  to  Jerusalem,  and 
took  it  by  storm,  and  in  two  days  time  massacred  forty  thou- 
sand  of  its  inhabitants,  and  sold  as  many  more  to  the  neigh- 
bouring nations  for  slaves.  He  impiously  forced  himself  into 
the  temple,  and  into  the  holy  of  holies ;  he  sacrificed  a  great 
sow  upon  the  altar  of  burnt  offerings,  and  caused  broth  to  be 
made  of  some  part  of  the  flesh,  and  to  be  sprinkled  all  over 
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liw  tenqple.  He  afterwards  {rfnndered  the  sacred  edifiee  of 
aH  itg  goUen  and  silver  yessels  and  ntenmls,  to  tfie  value  of 
e^teen  huadred  talents  of  gold;  and  haying  made  the  like* 
phmder  in  the  eity,  he  left  it,  after  he  had,  to  the  fnrther  vex-« 
ation  of  flie  Jews,  appointed  Philip,  a  Phrygian,  to  be  their 
governor ;  who  was  a  man  of  a  crael  and  barbarous  temper. 
lJp<ni  this, 

ddly,  Their  state  and  form  of  government  was  changed  by 
ike  Maccdbees. 

When  Antiochns  had  issued  out  a  decree,  that  all  nations^ 
under  his  dominion  shotdd  conform  to  his  religion,  and  wor« 
aUp  the  same  gods,  and  in  the  same  manner,  that  he  did ; 
vdddi  decree  was  levelled  chiefly  against  the  Jews,  he  sent 
eomniissioners  to  execute  it  in  Judea.  One  of  them,  named 
Apeiies,  came  to  Modin,  where  dwelt  Mattathias,  a  very 
limiourable  priest,  and  zealous  for  llie  law  of  his  God ;  he  was 
die  great-grandson  of  Asmonsens ;  from  whence  it  is  probable 
die  fisumly  had  the  name  of  Asmoneans ;  though  others  derive* 
tint  tide  from  the  Hebrew  word  D^Dum  chashmannim,  which 
signifies  magnates  oxproceres.  This  Mattathias,  with  his  five 
BODMy  fell  upon  the  idng^s  commissioner,  as  he  was  endeavouring 
to  persuade  the  people  to  sacrifice  to  idols,  and  slew  him  and 
aU  his  attendants.  After  which  he  retired  into  the  mountains ; 
whiifaer  many  of  the  Jews  following  him,  they  formed  an* 
army,  and  stood  upon  their  defence.  Afterwards,  leaviog 
tibeir  ftstnesses,  they  went  about  the  country,  destroying  the 
heathen  altars  and  idolaters,  and  restoring  the  worship  of  Grod 
according  to  the  law,  wherever  they  came.  Mattathias,  who. 
was  aged,  died  the  next  year,  and  was  succeeded  in  the  com- 
mand of  Ihe  army  by  his  son  Judas ;  who  took  for  the  motto 
of  his  standard, 

mtv  Dim  nM3  ^ 

mi  camo-kft  bMtim  Jebondi,  Exod.  zv,  11. 

**  Who  is  like  unto  thee,  O  Lord,  among  the  gods  ? "  This 
motto  is  said  to  have  been  written,  not  at  length,  but  only  by 
the  first  letter  of  each  word  ^i:3D ;  as  P.  5.  Q.  R.,  (or  fopulus 
senatusque  Romanus,  was  written  on  the  Roman  standanl.. 
These  four  imtial  letters  are  generally  supposed  to  have  fbimed 
the  artificial  word  Maccabi ;  from  whence  this  Judas  has  been 
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ooounOBly  ttHM  Judas  Maooibsras;  and  thoie  ihsLt  sided 
irith  bim,  and  fought  under  his  staiidaxd»  were  tenaed  Mae- 
oakees*  This  is  the  opiaftcm  pf  Buxtorf,  Prideanx,  and  abnost 
all  the  learned.  Bi^t  Dr.  Kennicot  doubts  of  this  derivation, 
since  in  some  ancient  manuscripts  the  name  is  written  with  a 
p  instead  of  a:?*.  But  whatever  was  the  oi^pnal  of  the  ward 
Maccabsus,  it  afterwards  became  a  general  name  for  all  sueh 
as  suffered  in  the  cause  of  the  true  relij^on,  under  the  Egyp- 
tian or  Syrian  kings.  Accordingly  it  is  applied  by  the  an- 
cient Christian  writers  to  some  who  (tied  many  years  before 
ludas  set  up  his  standard  f« 

The  Jews  enjoyed  their  libeity  under  a  suocessiaii  of  the- 
Afmonean  princes*  though  not  without  frequent  wai9  and  eomr 
fiisionsy  for  near  an  hundred  yean ;  till  Aristobulus,  endea- 
vouring to  wrest  the  crown  ftvmi  his  elder  brother  Hyroaiuis» 
raised  a  civil  war ; .  whidi  gave  the  Romans  an  opportunity  to 
oonquer  Judea,  and  to  reduce  it  into  the  fonn»  fijfst  of  a  tribu* 
tary  kingdom,  and  afterwards  of  a  Roman  province.  Thia 
brings  us  to  the  lastvState  of  the  Jews  before  their  utter  ior 
structipn  as  a  nation. 

^thly.  They  were  subject  to  the  Romans*  and  governed, 
by  king^  appointed  by  the  Roman  emperors ;  as  by  Herod^ 
and  afterward  by  his  son  Arohelfms,  and  then  by  a  suceessioa 
of  Roman  prefects,  till  the  period  of  their  state  and  polify, 
when  the  *'  sceptre  entirely  departed  from  Judah,  and  the 
lawgiver  from  betwixt  his  feet,''  according  to  Jacob's  oele- 

*  See  his  second  Dissert,  on  the  state  of  the  printed  Hebrew  Text, 
p.  535. 

f  If  the  common  derivation  of  the  name,  Maccabees,  be  the  true  oneyit 
was  probably  the  original  of  artificial  names,  made  of  initial  letters;  which 
have  since  been  much  used  both  by  Jews  and  Christians.  Thus^y  among^ 
the  Jews,  Rambam  signifies  Rabbi  Moses  Ben  Maimon ;  and  Ralbag  stands 
for  Rabbi  Levi  Ben  Gerson.  We  have  likewise  ra'odero  instances  of  the 
same  sort  of  devices  in  our  own  country.  About  the  year  1640  there  were 
several  treatises  publislied  again  Diocesan  Episcopacy  under  the  name 
Smectymnuus^  which  was  made  of  the  initial  letten  of  the  names  of  five  di^ 
vines,  who  were  the  authors  of  those  pieces^  Stephen  Marshal,  Edmund 
Calamy,  Thomas  Young,  Matthew  Newcomen,  and  William  Spurstow. 
The  word*  Cabal  is  of  the  samekindi  being  made  of  the  initial  letters  of  the 
aames  of  five  lords  fai  Charles  the  Second's  reign,  who  caballed  together,' 
as  «•  fluy  now  express  it,  to  make  the  king  absolute ;  ClHIbrd,  Arlingten, 
Quckinghain,  Anthony  Asliley  Cooper,  and  lAudeidale. 
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tnuted  prophecy,  which  Godwin  speaks  of  at  the  end  of  his 
first  chapter.  But  a(6  his  account  of  it,  and  of  the  contro- 
versies concerning  its  meaning^  and  accomphshment,  is  very 
imperfect,  I  shall  here  giVe  a  more  Ml  and  complete  one. 

dmceming  JacoVs  Prophecy. 

"  The  sceptre  shall  not  depart  from  Judah,  nor  a  lawgiver 
from  between  his  feet,  until  Shiloh  come,  and  unto  Um  shall 
tike  gathering  of  the  people  be,"  Gen.  xlix,  10. 

And  here, 

Ist,  I  will  consider  the  literal  meaning  of  the  words :  And 

2d2y,  Their  prophetic  import. 

Ist,  As  to  the  literal  meaning  of  those  words,  concerning 
which  any  doubt  has  been  made,  they  are  these  four,  m^m  she- 
hhety  the  sceptre ;  pptio  meckokek,  the  lawgiver ;  rhTi  raglcdv, 
hte  feet ;  and  rfm  Shiloh. 

The  first  word  is  toiu^  shebhet,  which  we  translate  the  sceptre ; 
for  which  rendering  we  have  the  united  authority  of  the  three 
targums,  namely,  Onkelos,  Jonathan,  and  the  Jerusalem ;  be- 
sides a  g^eat  many  of  the  modem  rabbies.  But  others  under- 
stand by  it  a  tribe,  as  the  same  word  sometimes  signifies ;  par- 
ticularly in  the  sixteenth  and  twenty-eighth  verses  of  this  very 
ehapter,  in  which  the  prophecy  we  are  no^  considering  is  re» 
corded,  and  in  some  other  places.  And  so  they  make  the 
meaning  of  the  first  clause  to  be,  '*  Judah  shaQ  not  cease  firom 
being  a  tribe."  Others  again  (chiefly  of  the  modem  Jews), 
understand  by  toit2^  shehhet,  the  rod  of  correction  or  affliction, 
as  the  word  sometimes  imports.  Job  ix,  34;  2  Sam.  vii,  14; 
Lam.  iii,  1.  Accordingly  they  make  this  clause  to  signify, 
Judah  shall  not  cease  from  being  an  afflicted  people.  But  the 
peace  and  prosperity  which  Judah  and  aH  Israel  have  some- 
times enjoyed,  particularly  during  the  reigns  of  David  and 
Solomon,  are  a  sufficient  objection  against  adopting  that  sense 
in  this  place.  The  truth  is,  tont!^  shehhet,  from  tonm  shabhai,  pro- 
duxif,  to  produce,  primarily  signifies  a  rod  or  wand,  shooting 
firom  the  root  of  a  tree ;  and  in  a  metaphorical  sense  it  denotes 
correction,  of  which  a  rod  is  often  the  instrument ;  a  tribe, 
which  springs  out  of  a  common  stock ;  a  sceptre,  and  several 
olher  things.  The  meaning  of  it,  therefore,  in  any  particular 
place,  must  be  determined  by  the  context,  and  by  the  subject 
there  spoken  of.     Now,  as  the  context  immediately  preceding 
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this  famous  prophecy  foretels  the  dominioii  of  Judah,  not  only 
over  his  enemies,  but  over  his  brethren,  ver.  8,  9,  nodung  can 
be  so  naturally  understood  by  tDim  shebhet,  in  this  clause,  as  a 
sceptre ;  and  so  it  predicts  the  continuance  and  duration  of 
that  power  and  authority  which  was  just  before  promised.  In 
thb  sense  the. same  phrase  is  used,  nor  is  it  capable  of  any 
other,  when  it  is  said,  ''  The  sceptre  of  Egypt  shall  depart 
away,**  Zech.  x,  11. 

The  next  word  to  be  explained  is  ppUD  mechokei,  from  ppn 
chakak,  scripsit,  statuit,  mandavit,  to  ordain,  command; 
which  is  therefore  very  properly  rendered  a  lawgiver.  However, 
it  seems  to  be  a  word  of  a  lower  signification  than  loim  shebhet, 
which  denotes  royal  authority ;  as,  *'  he  that  holdeth  the  Septra," 
means  the  king^  Amos  i,  5.  Accordingly,  the  D^pno  meduh 
tekim,  mentioned  in  the  book  of  Judges,  are  the  chief  men, 
or  magistrates,  of  the  tribes  of  Israel,  Judg.  v,  9, 14 ;  who» 
though  they  were  governors,  as  we  render  the  word,  yet  were 
not  vested  with  royal  and  supreme  authority. 

The  next  word  is  yhy^  raglaiv,  his  feet ;  of  the  literal  mean- 
ing of  which  there  is  no  doubt,  unless  we  admit  the  correction 
of  Ludolphus,  who  for  yhT\  raglaiv  would  read  y^^  di^aiv, 
his  banner,  agreeable  to  the  Samaritan  copy.  But  there  is 
no  sufficient  reason  to  admit  this  correction,  contrary  to  the 
targums,  and  most  of  the  ancient  versions.  The  phrase  there- 
fore y^y^  r^  tnibbein  raglaiv,  either  signifies,  as  WaginseU 
renders  iU  even  **  to  the  last  end  of  his  state ;"  just  as  "  tibe 
people  at  the  feet,"  an  expression  used  in  some  places,  Exod. 
xi«  8 ;  2  Kings  iii,  9 ;  denotes  those  that  follow,  or  bring  up 
the  rear ;  or  the  word  pD  mibbein  seems  to  determine  l^n 
raglaiv  to  the  sense  that  is  more  commonly  received,  namdy, 
from  thy  seed  or  posterity,  referring  to  flie  situation  of  the 
parts  of  generation. 

^thbf.  But  the  greatest  controversy  of  all  is  about  the  mean- 
ing of  the  word  tf^^  shiloh,  which  our  translators  have  not 
ventured  to  render  by  an  English  word,  but  have  retained  the 
original.  As  it  is  an  ara^  Xsy^iuyov,  and  nothing  in  the  context 
will  certainly  determine  firom  what  root  it  is  derived,  interpreters 
ore  muchdivided  about  its  signification.  LeClercisfordedadag 
it  from  the  Ghaldee  word  r/>m  ehelah,  cessavit,  to  cease,  and  so 
makes  it  to  signify  the  end.  Accordingly  he  represents  the  sense 
of  this  prophecy  to  be,  "  that  from  the  time  the  sceptre  came 
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into  the  tribe  of  JTudah,  it  will  continue  in  it,  tiU  that  tribe  be 
at  an  end."    But  this  opinion  has  been  confuted  by  Monrienr 
Saurin*.    The  Ixanslators  of  the  Arabic  and  Syriac  yersions 
seem  to  have  read  "^Vm  Mheh,  iUius,  his,  or  to  him,  and  so  render 
it,  **  whose  it  is,"  that  is,  the  kingdom.    And  not  mnch  differ- 
ent is  the  Septuagint  verrion,  which  renders  H^  shUoh,  ta 
ofoxtifMya  cartto^  danec  veniant  qua  reposita  sunt  ei,  or,  ac- 
cording to  other  copies,  »  a/runutteu,  he  for  whom  it  is  re- 
served.    Others  derive  it  from  Vw  shil,  which  they  will  have 
to  signify  a  soA,  because  Tthm  shileiah  signifies  something  tliat 
belongs  to  the  birth.     But  I  take  the  most  probable  opinion 
to  be,  either  that  shiloh  comes  firom  rhm  shilach,  misit,  to 
send,  writing  n  for  n,  and  so  it  signifies  him  that  is  sent,  or 
whom  God  wonld  send ;  under  which  character  our  Saviour 
is  often  spoken  of  in  the  New  Testament  (and  this  is  the 
opinion  of  Jerome  and  Grotius);  or  else  it  comes  firom  Ji^ 
^haiahy  iranquilluB  est,  quievity  and  so  it  signifies  peaceable, 
or  a  peace-maker ;  answerable  to  that  name  of  the  Messiah, 
xyfyo>  ^fSf  sar  shalam,  the  prince  of  peace,  Isa.  is,,  6.     But  let 
the  original  of  the  word  Tf:f*tif  shiloh,  be  what  it  will,  it  is  al- 
most universally  acknowledged  to  mean  the  Messiah ;  in  parti- 
cular, by  all  the  targnms,  as  well  as  by  many  other  ancient  and 
modem  Jews,  as  well  as  Christians.     Having  dius  considered 
the  literal  meaning  of  the  words  of  this  prophecy,  we  are, 

2dly9  To  inquire  into  its  jNTophetical  import,  and  the  time 
.of  its  accomplishment. 

According  to  the  learned  Joseph  Mede,  in  his  discourse  on 
this  prophecy,  the  sceptre,  and  the  lawgiver,  are  pretty  much 
synonymous  terms>  importing  any  power  or  migesty  of  govern- 
ment, under  what  form  or  name  soever ;  and  the  meaning  of 
the  sceptre  not  departing  from  Judah  is,  not  that  it  should 
not  cease  from  having  a  king,  or  being  a  kingdom ;  but  that  it 
should  not  cease  firom  being  a  state  or  body  politic,  or  from 
having  a  power  of  government  and  jurisdiction  within  itself, 
till  the  Messiah  came.  Accordingly  it  is  observable,  that 
Jiidah,  with  the  little  appendage  of  Benjamin,  was  the  only 
tribe  in  which  the  sceptre  did,  in  this  sense,  continue  to  the 
end  of  die  Jewish  polity.  For  it  entirely  departed  from  the 
other  ten  tribes  at  the  Assyrian  captivity. 

*  See  his  Disc.  Histcir.  disc.  xli. 
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Ail  for  the  last  clause  of  the  i^ophecy,  **  to  lum  sliall  die 
gathering  of  the  people  be/'  Mr.  Mede  naderstaiids  it  of 
another  event,  which  shonld  also  be  acompUsbed  before  tlie 
sceptre  departed  from  Judah,  namely,  the  conyenion  of  the 
G^tiles  to  the  Ghristiaa  fiiith.  When,  therefore,  onr  Saviovr 
foretels  the  destruction  of  Jerusalem  and  the  Jewish  state,  he 
adds,  **  This  gospel  of  the  kingdpm  shall  be  {Hreached  in  all 
the  world,  for  a  witness  to  ail  nations,  and  then  shall  the  end 
come,"  Matt,  xxiv,  14.  But  Dr.  Patrick  inclines  to  Wa^ 
giaseil's  sense ;  which  is,  that  there  should  be 'either  king  or 
governor  among  the  Jews  till  the  coming  of  Christ ;  for  tljie 
Van  before  ppno  mechokek  may  as  wdl  be  understood  di^unc- 
tively  as  copulatively :  in  which  case,  **  the  sceptre"  may  re- 
fer to  the  royal  government  in  the  house  of  David ;  and  the 
•'  lawgiver"  (which,  we  observed  before,  is  a  word  of  a  lower 
signification)  to  the  form  of  government  under  Zerubbabel,  the 
Maccabees,  &c.,  tHl  Judea  was  made  a  Roman  proviaoe. 
For  though  some  of  these  governors  were  not  of  the  tribe  of 
Jiidah ;  the  Maccabees,  for  instance,  who  were  priests  of  4ie 
tribe  of  Levi ;  nevertheless  the  tribe  of  Judah  was  the  centre 
of  the  state,  or  the  seat  of  government.  And  he  fiirther  ob- 
serves, that  these  two  forms  of  government,  signed  by  the 
sceptre  and  the  lawgiver,  neariy  divided  the  whole  time,  from 
the  beginnmg  to  the  end  of  Judah's  authority,  into  two  eqofd 
parts,  there  being  a  little  more  than  five  centuries  under 
each.  However,  presently  after  our  Saviour's  birth,  the  Jews 
lost  even  their  D^ppnta  tnechokekim,  or  governors,  as  they  had 
before  lost  the  sceptre;  and  the  administration  of  public  aflairs 
was  no  longer  in  their  own  hands*. 

*  Mede*s  Diatribs,  disc,  viii ;  Kidder*s  Deroonst.  of  the  Messiah,  part  iii, 
chap,  vii ;  Saurin's  Discours.  Histor.  disc,  xli ;  Patrick  in  loc ;  Prideaux's 
Conpect.  sub.  A.  C.  8,  vol.  iv,  p.  932,  edit,  x ;  Bishop  Sherlock's  third  dis- 
sert, in  his  Disc,  on  Prophecy ;  Bishop  of  Bristol  (Newton)  on  the  Prophe- 
cies, vol.  i,  p.  94,  &c.  An  account  of  the  various  interpretattons,  both  of 
the  Jews  and  Christians,  may  be  found,  not  only  in  these  authors^  but  in 
La  Clerc  in  loc.  and  especially  in  Martin.  Helvic.  de  vatidn.  Jacohi,  apud 
critic,  sacr.  torn,  viii ;  Huet.  deuionst.  evang.  prop,  ix,  cap.  iv ;  Christoph. 
Cartwright.  electa  targumico  rabbin. in  Gen.;  and  Jacobi  Altingii  Schilo,  seu 
do  Patriarchae  Jacobi  vaticinio. 

On  the  general  subject  of  the  preceding  chapter,  see  Spencer  de  Theo^ 
cratih  JudaicA ;  apud  Leges  Ilebreor.;  Witsius  de  Thec^t.  Israeliticft; 
and  especially  Mr.  Lowman's  Civil  Governuicnt  of  the  Ilebrcns. 


CHAP.  II. 


OF    THB  PUftLICANS. 

Bbfoar  ire  treat  of  the  pvblioMs,  or  tax*gatli6rers»  it  -iriU  be 
fyroper  to  premue  somethiag  eoncemiiig^  the  Jerwish  taxet. 

Of  the  Taxes. 

It  was  observed  in  a  former  lecture,  that  as  die  law  of 
Moses  was  the  only  oodex  juris,  or  body  of  law,  ^lacted  by 
Ctody  ibe  king  of  Israel,  for  the  govenunent  both  of  dnueh 
and  tftate;  and  as  the  priests  were  appointed  to  dispense  it) 
fliey  are  properly  to  be  considered  as  ministers  of  state,  as 
well  as  of  religion ;  and  therefore  the  tithes,  and  the  portion 
•f  sacrifices,  which  the  law  as»gned  for  their- maintenanoey 
were  m  the  natore  of  taxes,  payable  for  the  support  of  the 
govenunent.    Besides  these  we  read  of  no  ether  stated  taxes, 
appointed  by  the  law ;  except  a  poQ  tax  of  half  a  shekel, 
wUch,  when^they  were  numbered  in  the  wilderness,  was  levied 
upon  every  man  from  twenty  years  old  and  upwards ;  and  it 
is  said  to  be  deseed  for  **  a  ransom,  or  atonement  for  im 
soul,''  and  to  be  ''  appointed  for  the  service  of  the  tabernacle 
of  the  congregation,''  Exod«  xxx,  13-^16.    It  is  not  provided 
that  this  tax  should  be  paid  aunuaily ;  but  b^g  intended  for 
the  ransom  of  their  souls,  or  as  an  act  of  homage,  and  ac- 
knowledgment to  God,  of  th^ir  being  has  redeemed  people^ 
there  was  equal  reason,  in  the  opinion  of  the  Jewish  doctors^ 
for  its  constant  subsistence,  as  for  its  original  appointment; 
and  being  devoted  to  liie  service  of  the  tabernacle  of  ihe  con* 
gregation,  by  which  they  understand  their  daily  sacrifice  and 
offerii^,  salt  for  the  sacrifices,  wood  for  the  altar  of  bomt- 
ofiering,  incense,  show  bread,  &c.,  which  were  constant  na- 
tional chaijips ;  from  hence  they  infer,  that  the  tax  to  snpport 
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them  most  be  nalioiial,  and  anaual,  or  stated.  But  Ghrothii 
18  of  opinion,  that  this  poU  tax,  at  least  in  the  former  ages  <^ 
the  Hebrew  commonwealth,  was  not  annual ;  but  only  levied 
on  peculiar  exigencies;  as  when  the  free-will-offerings,  de<- 
dbated  by  the  princes  and  people  to  maintain  die  house  of 
the  Lofd,  were  not  sufficient  (for  we  read  of  large  donations 
for  that  purpose  in  David's  time,  which  seem  to  render  the 
poll  tax  needless,  1  Chron.  xxvi,  26,  27);  or,  when  s<nne  ex- 
traordinary expense,  about  the  sanctuary  and  its  service,  oc- 
curred; as  for  repairing  the  temple  in  the  reign  of  King 
Joash;  who  *'  gathered  the  priests  and  the  Levites,  and  com- 
manded them  to  ccdlect  from  all  Israel  money  to  rqMiir  Ae 
house  of  the  Lord  from  year  to  year ;"  and,  on  aeeowit  of 
their  dilatoriness,  the  order  being  repeated,  **  proclamation 
was  made  through  Judah  and  Jerusalem  to  bring  in  the  collec- 
tion that  Moses,  the  servant  of  God,  laid  upon  Israel  in  the 
wilderness,"  2  Chron.  xxiv,  5^  6,  9.  Now  one  can  hardly 
suppose  this  tax  would  have  been  levied  by  proclamation,  un- 
less it  had  been  occasional,  and  not  stated  and  animal.  In 
Nehemiah's  time  it  was  also  levied  by  a  new  ordinance ;  for 
which  there  would  have  been  no  occasion,  if  the  law  of  Moses 
had  made  it  p^etual*.  On  account  of  the  people's  povcgrty^ 
it  was,  at  tUs  time,  lowered  frt>m  one  half  to  one  third  of  a 
shekel,  Nehem.  x,  82,  33.  This  third  of  a  shekel  Aben-esara 
will  have  to  be  an  additional  voluntary  contribution,  over  and 
above  the  annual  tax  of  the  half  shekel.  But  considering  the 
low  circumstances  the  Jews  were  now  in,  and  how  they  had 
been  impoverished  l^  the  late  captivity^  that  is  not  probable  t- 

If  we  suppose  this  poU  tax  WjB  not,  by  divide  appomtment, 
stated  and  annual,  but  only  levied,  on  public  exigencies^  we 
may,  perhaps,  be  able  to  account  for  David's  numbering  the 
people  being  represented  as  so  heinous  a  sin,  2  Sam.  xxiv ; 
1  Chron.  xxi ;  for  which  different  interpreters  have  given  very 
different  reasons. 

The  common  opinion  is,  that  his  sin  consisted  in  his  pride 
and  vanity,  which  made  him  desirous  of  knowing  how  populous 
and  powerful  his  country  was.  Ralbag,  who  is  followed  by 
Abarbaoel,  conceives  it  lay  in  making  flesh  his  arm,  and  con- 

*  See  Lowmau's  Civil  Govern,  of  the  Hcbr.  p.  96,  et  «eq. 
t  See  Abcn-ezni  in  loc.  and  Grotius  on  Mat.  xvii,  24.        j| 
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SUogm  te  mnlliliide  of  Us  mfajeets.  Seme  make  it  consist 
in  inMeMty,  and  nmrtnigt  of  God's  promise  to  Abnlmm,  tibat 
lie  would  ''  increase  hk  seed  like  4ie  stars  of  kea?en,  wUok 
no  man  dboald  be  able  to  mdnber/'  Gen.  xy,  6. 

However,  if  Grotias  be  rig|it  aiboat  the  poH  tn,  it  may  m- 
ofine  one  to  adopt  Dr.Iigbtfoof  s  opsmoiiy  tkat  **  God  gave  nf 

Itemd  to  a  eoretons  thongbt,  to  nnmbor  the  people  that  be  nugbt 
lay  a  tax  upon  every  poll*."  And  if  so^  we  cannot  wonder  his 
flin  is  represented  as  so  heinons :  the  gnilt  was  veiy  complicated, 
bem|^9  besides  ayarice,  a  contradiction  to  the  law  of  God,  in 
levying  the  tax  when  tfieie  was  no  occasbn  for  it,  and  an  act 
of  tyranny  and  oppsession  on  the  people.    But  to  retom: 

However  it  was  in  former  times,  this  tax  certainly  became 
awmal  and  stated  in  the  later  ages  of  the  Jewish  common- 
wealA;  having,  perhaps,  been  made  so  by  the  Asmonean 
princes ;  who  being  high  priests,  as  wdl  as  possessed  of  the 
sovereign  civQ  airiiority,  would  v^  likely  be  for  increasing 
•the  eoclesiastioal  revenues,  by  oonyerting  that  occasional  tax 
into  a  stated  one.  We  have  tfie  testimony  of  Josephns»  that 
this  tax  was  paid  annually ;  for  he  saith,  Vespasian  commanded 
every  Jew  to  pay  the  annual  tribute  of  two  drachmsB  to  the 
capitol,  which  had  been  formerly  paid  to  the  temple  at  Jeru* 
aalemf  •  Now  Bishop  Cumberland  informs  us,  that  the  attic 
Artichm  answered  to  the  fourth  part  of  the  Jewish  shekel,  which 
weighed  half  an  ounce  avoirdupois:): ;  two  drachms,  therefore, 
answered  to  the  half  shekel,  being  in  value  of  our  money  a 
litde  mcHre  than  one  shilling  and  two  pence.  Mr.  Selden§ 
thinks,  that  this  was  the  tax  Ciceto  refers  to,  when,  in  his 
oration  pro  Flaeco,  he  speaks  of  **  Grold,  sent  every  year  in 
the  name  of  the  Jews  out  of  Italy,  and  all  the  provinces,  to 
Jerusalem ||."  This  I  take  to  be  the  tribute  which  was  demanded 
of  Christ,  Matt,  xvii,  24;  not  only  because  it  is  called 
Mpa^QM,  which  sigmfieth  two  drachms,   and  so  answereth 

*  Hannooy  of  the  Old  Test,  ub  anno  mund.  S988.  Davidis,  30. 
t  De  fielL  Jod.  lib.  vii,  cap.  vi,  sect,  vi,  edit.  Haverc. ;  see  also  Dion 
Cassius,  lib.  Ixvi,  cap.  \u,  p.  1082,  edit.  Reimari,  175^. 

I  See  his  Essay  on  Jewish  Weights  and  Measures,  chap.  iv. 

§  De  jure  nat.  et  gent.   lib.  vi,  cap.  xviii,  apud  opera,  vol.  i,  torn,  i, 
p.  691y  edit.  Londini,  1736. 

II  Ciceronis  Oper.  vol.  v,  sect,  xxvii,  p  345,  edit.  Olivet.  Geuev.  1758. 
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to  tks  Jewish  half  shekel ;  but  beoanse  the  re«OD>  wIMiihe 
allegeth,  why  he  mif^  have  excuwd  hauelf  AamprnfittfiUt 
reft*,  2&y  26,  shows>  it  was  a  tribate  paid,  not  to  the  RonaB 
emperor  (as  Sahnawiws  thinks^X  hut  to  God  for  the  sctyiee  mt 
Us  tenple  :*so  that  CShrist,  being  the  son  of  God,  laiglit  haye 
fkeaded  an  exemptioii. 

It  may  possibfy  be  objected,  tiiat  if  this  tribnte  was  a  alaited 
aannal  tax,  pi^able  by  every  Jew,  .how  came  the  cdQecton  to 
inquire  of  Peter,  ''  Doth  not  your  master  pay  triboto  ?"  Te 
Ais  it  is  replied, 

lit.  They  might  be  in  doubt,  whether  he  would  dioose  to 
pay  it  at  Capernaum,  where  at  that  time  he  was»  which,  very 
hkeiy,  they  could  not  have  obliged  him  to  do ;  or  at  hb  own 
town  of  Naaarelh,  or  at  Jerusalem.     Or, 

2dl!f9  The  meaning  of  the  question  may  be,  whether  he 
would  pay  it  then,  on  the  spot  For  the  doctors  toll  us,  that 
on  the  first  day  of  die  month  Adar  notice  was  given,  through- 
out all  the  country,  for  men  to  make  this  payment ;  and  off- 
cers  were  appointed  to  sit  in  every  city  of  Judea,  to  receive 
it ;  yet  nobody  was  obliged  to  pay  it  imme&tely ;  but  if  Ihey 
did  not  pay  it  in  a  certain  prefixed  time  afterwards,  they  weie 
then  compelled. 

These  taxes,  namely,  the  tithes,  the  sacrificial  offerings, 
and  die  poll  tax  of  the  half  shekel  (whether  mmual  or  ooca* 
sional),  are  all  the  taxes  expressly  levied  by  the  Mosaic  law. 
We  read,  indeed,  of  an  extraordinary  contribution  for  the 
building  of  the  tabernacle,  which  God  (ordered  Moses  to  re- 
commend to  the  people,  Exod.  xxv,  2;  and  which  they  made 
so  tiberally,  that  their  lawgiver  thought  proper  to  restrain 
them  by  prochmation,  Exod.  xxxvi,  3—7.  However,  this 
was  not  in  the  nature  of  a  tax,  but  a  free  gift,  every  (me  giving 
as  he  pleased. 

As  ftur  the  expenses  of  war,  in  which  the  Israelites  were 
often  engaged,  it  is  to  be  considered,  that  they  held  their 
estates  by  military  tenure ;  for  it  appeareth  firom  the  exemp- 
tions allowed  some  persons  on  particular  occasions,  from  at- 
tending military  service,  Deut.  xx,  5,  &c.,  that  all  others  were 
bound  to  attend f.    So  that  the  Israelitish  troops  were  a  militia, 

*  Salmasii  ad  Johannetn  Miitonum  respooaio,  p.  272. 

f  See  Lowman^s  Civil  GovcmmeDt  of  the  Hebrews,  chap,  tv,  p.  52. 
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mnaLttimeA  fit  their  cwn  expeM&;  yMak  nw  lie  raasoB  of 
J#sie'fl  ieading  pEOVuioiiB  to  Us  soiM  id  fiaid's  anqr,  1  Sbbl 
xniy  17, 18.  There  was  ordinarilyy  tfaecefore,  bo  need  of 
taes  :to  dofiwjr  Ae  chexgeft  ^  trir. 

WImi  the  jMtwMm  cane  Id  bo  giyvemed  by  laafpt,  «ii#* 
like  oAer  momrchSy  affected  pomp  «id  mognifiiieBGe ;  bo 
doiAt»  8<BBe  taxes  w^ie  jiaceMary  to  defray  tfaait  extnorda^^ 
expense^  and  to  «q^Ft  the  dignity  of  the  cvdwb:  anl  tboDgh 
these  taSKos  weie  not  properly  of  God's  appointeient,  aiqr  mote 
than  the  regai  governmeiKt  itaolf ;  yet  the  Jews  loot:  upoB  this 
law  in  the  hook  o(  Deiiteronomy>  *'  Nritfaer  dbaU  the  king 
greatly  multiply  to  himself  silver  and  gold,"  Dent,  xvn,  17, 
as  implying  a  pemussioB  to  levy  necessary  taxes  on  <ihe  people; 
only  God  foreseeing  they  would  in  time  change  the  £noi  af 
goTemment  which  he  had  appointed  into  a  monaMhy, 
that  of  other  nations,  restrains  tfadr  kings  by  this 
from  levying  expensive  taxes  on  the  subject 

It  should  seem,  Solomon  did  not  sufficiently  regard  tins  re- 
glraint ;  for  he  multiplied  to  himself,  not  only  *'  horses  and 
wives,"  contrary  to  the  law,  ver.  16, 17;  but  also  "  silver  and 
gold ;"  so  that  die  people  groaned  under  die  burthen  of  taxes; 
which  proved  the  immediate  occasion  of  the  revolt  of  the  ten 
tribes  from  his  son  and  successor  Rehoboem,  1  fijoga 
xii,  4.  How  these  taxes  were  levied  does  not  appear  in  the 
scripture  history. 

After  the  captivity  the  Jews  were  tributary  to  the  Persians, 
as  is  plain  from  the  letter  which  thdr  enemies  wrote  to  Ajrta> 
xerxes,  to  prevent  the  rebuilding  of  Jerusalem ;  in  which  they 
inform  him,  that  if  the  city  be  built  and  fortified,  then  tim 
Jews  **  will  not  pay  toU,  tribute,  and  custom,''  Ezra  iv,  18« 
We  have  no  account  how  the  toll,  tribute,  and  custcnn,  heie 
mentioned,  were  levied.  By  the  first  of  these  words  Grotius 
understands  a  poll  tax ;  by  the  second,  a  duty  upon  conuno-r 
dities  and  merchandise ;  and  by  the  third,  a  tax  upon  their 
land :  but  Witsius,  a  land  tax,  or  rather  a  tax  on  property  in 
general,  by  the  first;  a  poll  tax,  by  the  second;  and  ia  toB 
collected  on  the  road  from  merchants,  who  travelled  with  their 
goods  firom  place  to  place,  by  the  third  *^   However  that  be,  it 

*  Misceli.  toiii.ii,  exeicttat.  xi,  sect,  xxi,  p.  389. 


ii  pnhaMB  tu  wiioie  tntmte  to  ue  treraaa  moBucii  was  p— 
l^  die  cbief  governor  of  Jndea,  out  of  Uw  taxes  whioli  he 
leriedoii  the  sol^eet. 

When  Pompey  conquered  JodeB,  and  put  eo  end  to  4ie 
AtfBonean  race  of  kinp  (viiid  Godwin  says  vai  abont  ax.ty 
jtmn  before  Cfamt),  the  Jews  became  tributBiy  to  the  Bo- 
BMOU.  Bat  he  is  miataken  in  supposing,  as  he  seems  to  have 
done,  that  the  pabHcans,  so  often  mentioned  in  the  New 
Testament,  subsisted  among  tbem  inunediately  &om  that  cod- 
qoest.  For  pnbEcans  were  tax-gatherers  in  the  Rtnnan  pro- 
nnoes.  Now  Jndea  was  not  reduced  into  the  form  of  a  pr«>- 
vince  tUl  the  reign  of  Augustus,  and  some  years  after  our 
Saviour's  birth,  "nil  then  it  was  only  a  dependent  kingdom, 
goremed  by  its  own  kings ;  thoo^  not,  as  formerly,  natives 
and  chosen  by  the  Jews,  bat  ^pointed  by  Ihe  Roman  empe* 
ran.  Herod,  who  succeeded  Antigonus,  the  last  of  the 
.  Asmonean  race,  was  not  a  Jew,  but  an  Idumean*. 

Archelaus,  Herod's  son  and  successor,  baving  committed 
many  flagrant  acts  of  mat-administration  and  tyranny,  both 
the  Jews  and  Samaritans  sent  ambassadors,  to  accuse  him 
before  Aagostos.  Upon  which  be  was  summoned  to  Rome 
where  not  being  able  to  clear  himself  of  the  crimes  charced 
upon  him,  which  were  fully  proved,  be  was  deposed  from  his 
principality,  after  lie  had  reigned  ten  years.  This  happened 
otuio  Dom.  8,  or  in  the  12th  year  of  our  Saviour's  age-f-. 
.  Augustus  toot  this  opportunity  to  reduce  Judea  into  the 
tana  of  a  Roman  province,  and  sent  Publius  Snlpitius  Qoiri- 
niuB,  afterwards  made  president  of  Syria  (the  same  who  ac- 
oordii^  to  the  Greek  way  of  writing  his  name,  is  called  Cyre- 
uius  by  Sl  Luke,  Inke  ii,  3),  to  seize  &e  cqunby  over  which 
Aivhelaus  had  reigned ;  and  with  him  Coponius,  a  Roman  of 

•  This  hath  made  some  suppose,  that  ihe  acepiro  departed  from  Judah, 
acoordii^  to  Jacob's  prophec;,  upon  the  acceaaion  of  Herod.  But  that 
mwtbeamntake;  nnoe  ht  acceded  above  thirty  yenra  before  ShUoh  ot 
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Ae  equestrian  oider,  to  take  uponlmn  llie  gwenaBenU  waAm 
die  title  of  procnmtor  of  Judea,  yet  in  sidboidination  to  the 
president  of  Syria.  It  should  seem  the  empetat  had  fomed 
this  design  severd  years  before,  when  he  otdeied  the  pithUc 
census,  or  enrofanent,  of  the  subjects  of  the  empiie  to  extend 
to  Judea;  -which  occasioned  the  Virgin  Mary's  being  at  Betfah 
lehem  at  the  time  of  her  delivery,  ver.  1 — 6.  But  Ae  redno* 
tion  of  Judea  to  the  form  of  a  province  was  not  tiH  twehre 
years  after ;  and  then  taxes  were  first  paid  by  its  inhabitanta 
ioimediately  to  the  Roman  state.  For  tiioagh  the  people  of 
dependent  kingdoms  paid  them  to  their  own  princes,  and 
whatever  the  Ilomans  received  was  from  them ;  yet  those  of 
the  provinces  paid  them  direetiy  to  the  Boman  government, 
or  to  the  officers  which  the  senate  appcrinted  to  coQect  aod 
receive  them. 

The  subject  we  have  been  upon  natorally  leads  me  to  caiH 
sider  a  difficulty,  which  hath  occasioned  ^e  learned  not  a 
little  trouble— the  reconcilkig  St.  Luke's  account  of  the  en« 
rolmenty  or  census  of  the  land  of  Judea,  with  Josephus. 

Concerning  the  Census  in  the  time  of  Augustus. 

According  to  the  Jewish  hbtorian^  Josephus,  Cyrenins  was 
not  governor  of  Syria  till  ten  or  twdive  years  after  our  Sa- 
viour^s  birth,  after  Archelaus  was  deposed,  and  the  country 
brought  under  a  Roman  procurator* ;  whereas  St.  Luke  says, 

which  we  render  ''And  this  taxing  was  first  made  when  Cyre^ 
nius  was  governor  of  Syria,"  Luke  ii,  2;  yet  this,  according 
to  him,  was  before  the  death  of  Herod,  the  fother  and  prede^ 
cesser  of  Archelaus,  and  in  the  same  year  when  Christ  was 
bom. 

Now  as,  on  the  one  hand,  it  cannot  be  supposed,  that  a 
writer  so  accurate  as  Luke  (were  he  considered  only  as  a 
common  historian)  should  make  so  gross  a  mistake  as  to  con- 
^e  enrolment  in  the  reign  of  Herod  with  that  taxation 
-enins,  which  hc^pened  many  years  after;  so,  on 
nd,  it  is  hard  to  conceive  that  Josephus  should  be 

lii,  ctp.x]ii,  sectii,  v;  «t  Mb.xfaiy  oap.  if  secci,  ed.  Hmvarc. 
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miilaken  in  an  attur  of  so  p«Uw  a  ttature,  so  imporfatft  to  1^ 
own  natioti,  and  so  recent  when  he  wrote  his  history.  To 
nmcrre  flna  difioidty, 

lit »  Some  hai^e  supposed  a  corruption  of  the  origmal  te&t 
in  Ldce;  and  Aat,  instead  of  Gyremns,  it  ooght  to  be  read 
SatnmiBUS)  who,  according  to  Josephas,  was  prefect  of  Syria 
within  a  year  or  two  before  Herod's  death. 

St&jr,  Othem  ha^e  Aonght  it  probable,  that  the  original  name 
in  St*  Luke  was  Quiiitiliiis ;  since  Qnintilins  Yams  succeeded 
flatnminiis,  and  was  in  the  province  of  Syria  when  Herod  died. 

Bat  all  the  Greek  manuscripts  remonetrate  against  both 
these  solutions,    llievefere, 

•  9ilif,  Mr.  Whiston  and  Dr.  Prideaox  suppose  that  the 
wwds,  *'  In  Ihose  dkiys  there  went  out  a  decree  from  Csesar 
Augustus,  that  all  the  world  (or,  as  oixafievrj  may  be  rendered, 
the  wholei|^)  shonld  be  taxed/'  yer.  1,  refer jto  the  time  of 
making  the  census ;  and  the  subsequent  words,  ''This  taxing 
was  flret  made  when  Cyrenius  was  governor  of  Syria,"  ver.  2, 
to  the -time  of  levying  the  tax.  Dr.  Prideaux  imagines  ^s 
will  answer  all  objections*. 

^thbf,  Herwaert,^  and  after  him  Dr.  Whitby,  render  the 
text  in  tibiis  manner,  "  And  this  taxing  was  first  made  before 
tint  nvade  when  Cyrenius  was  gty^emor  of  Syria  f. 

6thly,  Dr.  Lardner  has  given  the  easiest  and  best  solution 
of  tieh  difficulty,  rendering  the  words  thus:  "  This  was  tiie 
jBrst  assessment  of  Cyrenius  governor  of  Syria.*'  Which  ver- 
siini  be  hatii  supported  by  substantial  criticism ;  and  likewise 
rendered  it  highly  probable,  that  Cyrenius  (afterward  governor 
of  Syria,  and  at  the  time  St.  Luke  wrote  well  known  by  that 
title)  was  employed  in  making  the  first  enrolment  of  the  in- 
habitants of  Judea  in  the  reign  of  Herod;]:. 

Of  the  Puhlicans, 
Judea  being  now  added  to  Aie  provinces  of  the  Roman  em- 

*  Whiston'ft  short  View  of  the  Harmony  of  the  Evangelists,  prop^  Jip 
and  t'rideaux's  Connect,  part  ii,  book  ix,  sab  anno  5  before  the  Chrbtiaa 
era,  vol.  iv,  p.  917 — 922,  edit.  10. 

t  Hcrwaert's  Nova  et  Vera  Chronolopa,  p.  189,  and  Whitby  in  loc. 

t  Sm  Credibility  of  the  Goepel  History^  ))ciTt  i,  vo).  n,  book  ii,  ch.  i. 
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fin^  ind  tfie  lazes  paid  lij  lie  Jews  direotfy  la  the  eaipe* 
far,   Ike  pnUicam  were  Ihe  offioen  lypointed  to  coUeei 


New  the  ordiiMffy  tsses,  wlueh  the  Rom— ■  levied  in  the 
proviiiceSy  were  of  three  sorts : 

iMif  Customs  upon  goods  imported  and  exported ;  wUcb 
tdbnte  was  tha«fore  eaiSed  p&rtarium,  fiNm  pwrim9f  a  hovew* 

2dly,  A  lax  upon  cattle,  fed  in  eortain  paslores  hetongiBg 
to  the  Boman  state,  Ae  nnnber  of  wUch  being  kept  in  writ'* 
iag,  lihis  tribnte  was  called  seriptura. 

dtBy,  A  tax  upon  com,  of  which  the  goTemment  demanded 
a  tentti  part.    This  tribnte  was  called  deeuma. 

We  read  of  ^^(  and  i'«A«f,  translated  **  tribnte  and  evB- 
torn,''  Romans  xiii,  7.  Concerning  the  precise  and  distinct 
meaning  of  these  words,  the  critics  are  mnch  diiFided.  Gro- 
lias  makes  fopog  to  signify  a  tax  upon  lands  and  persons;  and 
reXo$  custon^  upon  goods  and  merchaniyse.  Lipsins,  by  rtMs 
nnderstands  a  tax  upon  a  real  estate ;  by  f^p^,  a  tax  npon 
moveables  and  persons.  Leigh*  supposes  ^opo;  to  mean 
dnties  npon  goods ;  riAof ,  a  capitation  or  poll  tax.  According 
to  Beza,  fopo^  signifies  a  capitation  or  poD  tax,  and  ^Xo^  in- 
ofaades  all  other  taxes  and  duties.  Other  critics  have  giyenr 
still  different  accounts.  So  that  in  the  midst  of  such  great 
uncertainty  we  must  be  content  with  this  general  observation, 
that  these  words  together  include  all  taxes  and  duties,  though 
we  are  unable  to  ascertain  the  precise  meaning  of  either  of 
them,  or  ihe  difference  betwixt  them.  It  being  highly  pro* 
bable,  that  the  public  taxes  varied  from  one  age  to  another,  I 
suspect,  that  in  different  ages  these  words  were  applied  to 
different  taxes  and  duties,  which  occasions  an  uncertainty 
about  the  precise  idea  to  be  affixed  to  them.  Perhaps  reXog. 
was  the  more  general  name,  or  included  the  larger  number  of 
taxes,  at  least  among  the  Greeks;  which  seems  probable  from 
the  c<dlectors»  in  their  language,  being  called  nxufyeu ;  whereas 
in  the  Latin  they  are  styled  publicani,  as  being  collectors  of 
the  public  taxes,  or  revenue  of  the  state. 

These  publicans  are  distinguished  by  Sigonius  into  three 
sorts  or  degrees,  the  &rmers  of  the  revenue,  then'  partoers, 

*  See  his  Critica  Sacra,  in  rerb. 
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and  fliev  aeearitieB*,  in  whioh  libe  fioOowa  Pdybiiut.    Thwe 
aie  called  tihe  mcmeipes^  sadi,  and  pnsde^;  who  were  all 
under  the  qumstore$  €Braru9  that  prended  over  the  finances  aft 
Rome.    The  flMwcipef  fieurmed  the  revome  of  large 
qr  provinces,  had  the  oversight  of  the  inferior  publicans, 
oeived  their  accounts  and  collections,  and  transmitted  tbrnai  to 
file  qum$tQres  ararii.    They  often  let  out  their  provinces  in 
smaller  parcels  to  the  90ciiX;  so  called,  because  they  were 
admitted  to  a  share  in  the  contract,  perhaps  for  the  sake  of 
more  easily  raising  the  purchase  money ;  at  least  to  assist  in 
collecting  the  tribute.   Both  the  numcq>es  and  «ocit  are  lliere- 
fore  properly  styled  rt^^w^au^  from  r«^,  tributumy  and  um^^Mi^ 
emo*    lihffj  were  obliged  to  procure  pnedes,  or  snretie8§, 
who  gave  security  to  ths  government  for  the  fhlfilment  of  tber 
contractu.    The  distribution  of  Sigonios,  therefore,  or  rather 
of  Polybius,  is  not  quite  exact,  since  there  were  properly  but 
two  sorts  of  publicans,  the  mandpes  and  the  «octt. 

The  former  are,  probably,  those  whom  the  Ghreeks  call 
ofX^rsXmai;  of  which  sort  was  Zaccheus,  Lukexhc,  2.  As 
they  were  much  superior  to  the  common  publicans  in  dignity,, 
being  mostly  of  the  equestrian  ordar,  so  they  were  generally 
in  their  moral  character.  They  are  mentioned  with  great  re- 
spect and  honour  by  Cicero:  '"Flos,"  saith  he,  '^  equitom. 
Romanorum,  omamentmni  civitatis,  firmamentum  reipnbliciB, 

.  *  '*  Alii  conducebant,  alii  cum  his  sodetatem  coibant,  alii  pro  his  bona 
fortunasque  reipublicse  obligabaot/'  Sigon.  de  Aotiq.  Jure  Civium  Romano-, 
rum,  lib.  ii,  cap.  iv. 

*(*  Of  /Mff  yap  ttjfopafyfi  ttapa  tm  rifii|T«tf»  avro<  ras  ixSoriff*  oi  1%  KeiMv«0>i  rw- 
tmt*  9$  U  tyfimveu  rmt  cyopcxara;  ■  o«  U  m  mvtoLs  Ultaffu  Wipi  rrrmt  %it  rt  S^/tiOtfiMr; 

**  Alii  cnim  4  censoribns  locationes  per  se  emunt;  alii  cum  his  sodetatam 
habent ;  alii  pro  redemptoribus  fidem  suam  iuterponuat ;  alii  horam  nomine 
bona  sua  in  publicum  addicunt/*  Poljrb.  Hist.  lib.  vi,  tom.  i,  p.  646,  edit. 
Gronov.  Amstel.  1670. 

}  We  meet  frequently  in  Cicero  widi  the  Socii,  and  the  PubUcanoram 
Societates :  OnX,  pro  Domo  su&,  vol.  ▼,  sect  xxviii,  p.  473,  ed.  Olivet. ;  and 
with  the  Principes,  or  Magistri  Sodetacum,  who  wero  the  Mandpes,  Orat. 
pro  Plane,  vol.  v,  sect.ix,  p.  545,  et  sect.  13,  p.  548,  et  Epist.  Famil.  lib.  xii!, 
epist.  ii ;  and  the  Digests  mention  the  Socii  vectigalium,  lib.  xxxix,  tit.  iv, 
leg.  ix,  ract.  iv. 
§  Called  Fidejussores  in  the  Digests,  ubi  supra,  leg.  ix,  ab  init 
II  Pr«s  sigmfies  a  surety  for  money,  as  vas  does  a  surety  in  criminal 
matters. 
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fnUlcaiiorBm  <»d]tie  oontmetor*.''  He  likewiie  teSk  then 
^ordnemmiUeoflinMnilatiuimiimt^^^  BotasfortliecoiiimfMi 
{mblicflBQs,  the  colleeton  or  reoeiven,  as  mmj  of  tfce  $ecU 
were,  they  aie  spoken  of  wiA  great  cooteiaipt,  by  heathens  as 
w«U  as  Jews ;  and  particidarly  by  Theocritus,  who  said,  that 
**  among  the  beasts  of  the  wilderness,  bears  and  fions  are  &e 
most  crael ;  among  the  beasts  of  the  city,  the  pnbhoan  and 
parasite  j:.**  The  reason  of  die  general  hatred  to  tibem  was, 
donbtiess,  their  rapine  and  extortion.  For,  having  a  share  in 
Ae  farm  of  the  ti^ute,-  at  a  certain  rate,  they  were  i^  to 
oppress,  the  peo]de  with  illegal  exactions,  to  raise  as  b%e  a 
fortune  us  they  c<Mikl  for  themsehres.  Betides,  paUiGans 
were  partionburly  odions  to  Ihe  Jews,  who  looked  npon  them 
to  be  the  instrameiits  of  their  svbjeotiin  to  the  Reman  em^ 
perors,  to  whii^  they  generaHy  held  it  sinful  for  them  te  snln 
mit.  For  among  the  laws  in  Dealsrenomy  concerning  the 
kings,  there  is  in  particalar  the  fiallawhig:  **  One  from  amooig 
thy  brethren  shalt  thoa  set  over  Ihee ;-  thon  mayest  not  set  a 
stnmger  over  thee,  who  is  not  thy  bvotl^,"  Beat,  xm,  !& 
Now  paying  tribute  to  the  Roman  emperor  they  looked  upon 
to  be  a  virtual  acknowledgment  of  his  sorereigaty.  This 
therefore  was  a  heavy  grievance,  and  created  an  ayersion  to 
the  collectors^  as  the  instraments  of  illegal  oppremion,  i^art 
from  ail  consideration  of  their  lapaeiovs  psactbes.  Accord- 
mgly,  in  the  New  Testament,  we  find  them  joined  with  har- 
lote  and  heathensi,  and  persons  of  the  most  pn^igote  and  inr 
faasoQs  ehnractem ;  and  it  was  intended  for  a  severe  reproach 
of  our  Lord  Jesns  Christ,  when  he  was  said  to  be  ''a  frknd 
of  publicans  and  sinners/'  Luke  vii,  84.  Hence  that  ensnaring 
question  was  put  to  him,  with  a  desqpa  "  to  entangle  him  in 
his  talk,"  MatdL  xxii,  15, 17,  *'  Is  it  lawful  to  give  tribute  to 
CsBsarr  If  he  had  denied  it,  it  would  have  been  judged  an 
offence  against  the  state ;  and  if  he  had  affirmed  it,  it  would 

*  Omt.  pro  Planck),  ftpud  Opera,  vqL  v,  sect.  9,  p«544,  pAit,  Olivet.   ' 
f  ^nst.  Famil.  lib.  xiii,  epUt.  x,  apud  Op.  fol.  vii,  p.  44S.    Vid.  etiam 

epbt.  ix  per  totum,  et  £pi8t.  ad  Attic,  lib.  i,  epist.  xvii,  vol.  viii,  p.  80.    • 
t  ^^d.  Hammond  oo  Mattb.  ix,  10.    Tbe  twalftb  law,  under  the  ibartli 

tide,  in  the  thirtj-first  book  of  the  Digests,  is  prefaced  with  these  renuufc** 

able  words :  '*  Quantie  audacise»  qoantae  temeritada  sint  publicanaranit  ft^ 

tiones,  nemo  est  qui  nesctat." 
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probably  have  exposed  him  to  the  rage  and  reaentment  of  the 
people.  It  iras  od  preteDce  of  fireemg  them  from  this  tribiitai7 
yoke,  that  Judaa  of  Galilee,  or  (aa  Joaei^ua  calla  him)  Judas 
Oaiilanites,  excited  an  "  insmrrection  m  the  days  of  Ae  taxings 
and  drew  away  mnch  people  aftar  him»"  Acts  v,  97.  Of  this 
Josqihos  gives  a  particular  acconi^*,  and  saitfa,  that  when 
the  census  was  first  extended  to  Judea  by  Cyrenius^  after 
Archelaus  had  been  deposed  by  Aognstus,  the  Jews  were 
greatly  chagrined  at  it;  but  at  the  persuasion  of  Joaaar,  the 
Ugh  priest)  they  generally  snbnutted.  Yet*  it  sdems,  m«cli 
agamst  theirwSls ;  for  when  this  Judas  excited  the  people  to 
rebeUiont  and  toassert  tb^  ISbeMy,  th^  beard  him  (saidi  the 
fautorian)  ^'  with  incredible  pieatoe/'  and  made  an  insunao* 
tiaii  on  that  aooonnt,  nilder  him  as' their  leader. 

TertoUian't  imaguied,  that  the  publicans;  aineng  the  Jewsi^ 
were  ail  hea&ens) '  which,  not  imderstanding  Hebrew,  be 
grounded'  on  la  spurious  text  in  the  Septuagint;}:.  This  o^** 
ni<m  is  ccMiivted  by  the  instances  of  Matthew  and  Zaocheus, 
who  both  appear  to  be  J^ws,  by  dieir  names  and  their  histecy* 
The  latter  is  expressly  said  to  be  a  son  of  AbiAham ;  and  as 
for  Matttew,  we  may  be  assured,  that  our  I^ord,  who,  at 
present,  was  sent  to  nohe  but*  the  Tost  sheef^  of  the  boiise  of 
Israel,  would  not  hxre  made  an  uposde  of  a  Gentile.  How^ 
ever,  the  Jews,  who  accepted  the  (^ce  of  publicans^  were 
on  that  account  hated  of  their  own  n^tidn  equatty  wifli  hea- 
thens, wiAt  whom  they  Jffe  sometimes  rahked,  Mattkx^iiii  17; 
and,  according  to  the  rablnes,  it  was  a  maxim,  *'  A  teligioiMi 
nmn,  who  becomes  a  poblican,  is  to  be  dHyen  out  of  the  so~ 
ciety  of  religion^." 

*  Antiq.  lib.  xviii,  cap.  i^  sect,  i,  edit.Uaverc. 

t  De  Pudicitift,  9ect.  ix,  p.  561,  .0.  edit.  Rigalt. 

X  Deut.  xxiii,  18,  in  the  Greek.  The  words  are,  vx  trw  rtKio^ptg  «r« 
^^ffartpm  lff^^K»  ^cu  nnt'rtu  rtKiVxe/uiiOf  mto  vtan  Itf-pomX.  lYiey  WSr»' piobs^ 
hly  at  first  a  gloss  in  the  mai^n,  or  inserted  in  the  text  of  the  Seventy  from 
sopse  other  version;  and  are  strangely  misonderstood  by  Tertullian,  who 
supposes  TfXff^of  to  sigpiify,  in  this  place,  a  publican,  or  tax-garberer, 
which  it  most  commoaly  does ;  but  here  it  means  a  prostitute  for  hice,  suob. 
as  in  the  Pagan  mysteries  raised. oont|«J)uti(>n8  b^  their  lewdness.  See  Gro- 
tins  and  Le  Cleti3  in  loc. 

§  Soe  Lightfoot,  Hore  Heb.  on  Metth.  xviii,  17. 


CHAP.  ni. 


ISRAELITES  AND  PROSELYTES. 

i 

Godwin  dktiiigoMies  the  people  of  Israel  into  two  sortg» 
Heinreiro  foid  Roflelytes.  We  may  propeily  adyance  »  step 
liigker>  and  dirride  tlie  vhole  world,  after  tlie  eommomirealtli 
of  Israel  had  been  fonned,  into  Jews  and  Gentiles. 

ThdfJesm^  or  Israelites^  were  those  Bieiikbers  of  the.  Qer 
faiew  rapabHe  wiio  worshipped  the  one  tme  God  ao^^oiding:  to 
tko  Vnneit  titiial ;  all  others  they  called  d^^  ^oeaiy  Gentilem, 
•and  b^H  ummim,  the  people,  meanings  of  the  world,  Paabn  n, 
1.  in .  the  New  Testament  fliey  ate  styled  £AXi}y«f , .  Greeks, 
Bbnii  i/16,  and  ii,  9^  10.  When  Gveeka  are  opposed  to  bar* 
barians*,  the  teim  sig^nifies  the  learned,  as  distingaished  fioQin 
the  ilMtecate  part  of  mankind;  the  Gireehs  in  those- days  being 
lool:^  npon  as  people  of  the  most  eruditioB,  or  at  l&eat  their 
tangoage  beings  estemned  the  most  impcoved  and  pofita.  B^ 
whenr  Gisari^  ave  dpposed  to  Jews,  th^  iachide  the  whole  hea* 
then  wmid,  of  whioh  the  Gteeks  were  the  most  consid^rfible. 
Bone  hav^  Smaglned,  Ibat  ike  triple  distinetionwlueh  fit.  I^ul 
laehes^.  Gsl.  iii,.  2&,  "*  there  is  neither  Jew.niHr  Gveek,  there 
iff-neidier  bond  nmt  free,  there  is  nri&er  male. nor  female,''  re^ 
fers  to  a  form  of  thanksgiving,  which  the  Jews  are  said  to 
have  repeated  m  their  didly  prayers ;  wherein  they  gave  thanks 
to  €rod  for  these  three  tilings,  that  he  bad  made  them  Jew% 
asd  not  Gentiles:  that  he  had  made  them  free,  and  not 
boiid-«ien»^  or  slaves:  diat  he  had  made  them  men*  end  not 
women*  Instead  of  the  tUrd  article,  the  women  thmihed 
God  that,  hie  had.  made^  them  as  it  pleased;:  bin.    If  this 

*  As  bj  St.  Paul,  Rom.  i,  14,  ted  by  beathen  authors.:  tuvmurm  ya^  tw 
EXXiiM  0  Bof/U^f,  **  Tbe  barbarian  is  opposed  to  the  Greek.  Thscyd.  lib.  i,' 
sect*  iii,  SchoL  v,  p«  S,  edit^  Huds.  Ozoiu  laQOi  'oe*  ^ttufmmf  meat  n  ^m 

wAftnrm  vXif^Of  c/f  r«  EXKntag  neu  0ag(Saf»f^  "  dividifig  the. whoi^  World  int<| 

Gieeks  aod  baibaiiana."  Strsb.  Jib.  ii,  p.  46^  edit.  Casaob.  Psiis^iaso. 
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form  was  indeed  as  ancient  as  the  time  of  the  apostle,  it 
may  naturally  be  supposed  that  he  referred  to  it  in  this  pas- 
sage, where  he  is  showing  that  the  peculiar  prerogatives  anfl 
privileges,  which  the  Jews  enjoyed  under  the  Old  Testament, 
were  by  the  gospel  equally  extended  to  the  Gentiles ;  and  that 
all  who  believe  in  Christ,  without  regard  to  their  nation, 
worldly  condition,  or  sex,  are  admitted  into  his  church,  and 
made  partakers  of  his  salvation. 

We  now  come  to  consider  the  distinction  of  the  members 
of  tiie  commonwealth  of  Israel,  into  Hebrews  and  Proselytes. 

l$ty  As  to  the  Hebrews :  The  learned  are  divided  concem- 
ing  tile  derivation  and  meaning  of  this  word,  which  so  often 
occurs  both  in  the  Old  and  New  Testament.  We  ftid  it  finU 
applied  to  Abraham,  Gen.  xiv,  13^  and  in'  a  multitude  of 
places  to  his  posterity,  to  distinguish  them  from  all  oAer  peo- 
ple ;  particulariy  from  the  Egyptians,  Gen.  xHii,  82,  and  &e 
Philistines,  1  Sam.  iv,  9. 

The  more  common  opinion  concerning  its  meanii^,  ibain- 
tained  by  the  Jewish  rabbles,  and  espoused  by  Buxtorff  the 
son*,  is, 

Isf,  That  it  is  appellatio  patranymica,  a  family  name, 
from  Eber,  who  was  the  great  grandson  of  Shem,  and  Abra- 
ham's great,  great,  great,  great  grandfather ;  that  is,  he  was 
a  lineal  descendant  from  Eber  in  the  seventii  generation  ^f^. 
•   Two  queries  will  naturally  be  started  upon  this  opinion : 

1st,  Why  Abrahiun  and  his  posterity  shoidd  take  tiieir 
name  from  so  remote  a  progenitor  as  Eber?  or  if  from  a  re* 
mote  one,  why  not  from  Shem,  the  first  ftttiier  and  fouaider  of 
the  family  after  Noah  ? 

2dly,  Why  this  appellation  should  be  given  to  Abndiam 
and  his  family,  rather  than  to  any  other  of  Eber's  posterity? 

In  answer  to  the  first  query,  the  rabbles  tell  ns,  that  Eber 
was  a  man  of  singular  piety ;  that  the  primitive  religion  and 
language  were  preserved  by  him  and  his  family;  and  d»t 
Abraham  and  his  posterity  are  caBed  Hebrews,  because  ttiey 
spoke  the  same  language,  and  professed  and  practised  the 
same  religion  that  Eber  did. 


^  See  his  Diisert.  de  Lingue  Hebraicfls  Consenradooe,  apad  DiMertat. 
Philolog.  Thcolog.  p.  147,  BasQ.  1668. 
t  See  the  Gencalo|^  of  Abrabara's  Family,  Gen.  ii,  10,  he. 
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But  this  reason  seems  to  have  its  principal  foundation  in  the 
mational  pride  of  the  Jews,  who  would  have  ns  helieve,  that 
their  language  was  spoken  in  Paradise,  and  their  ancestors  pe- 
culiarly favoured  of  God  above  all  other  people,  even  long 
before  the  call  of  Abraham.  But  Le  Clerc  has  rendered  it 
highly  probdble,  that  the  Hebrew  was  the  language  of  the 
Canaanites,  and  that  Abraham,  whose  original  tongue  was  the 
language  of  the  Chaldee  (for  he  came  out  of  Ur  of  the  Chal- 
dees.  Gen  xv,  7),  learnt  it,  as  Isaac  and  Jacob  and  their  fiemii- 
Ues  did,  by  dwelling  in  the  land  of  Canaan*.  However  that 
be,  it  remains  to  be  proved,  that  the  Hebrew  language  is  the 
same  wUch  Eber  spoke.  What  they  say  of  his  singular  piety 
is  gratis  dictum ;  and  their  account  of  the  true  religion  being 
preserved  in  his  family  down  to  Abraham's  time,  by  no  means 
agrees  with  Joshua^s  saying,  that  the  ancestors  of  the  Israet 
ites,  who  in  old  time  dwelt  "  on  the  other  side  of  the  flood, 
even  Terah  the  father  of  Abraham,  served  other  gods,!' 
Josh,  xxiv,  2. 

The  second  query  is.  Why  the  name  Hebrew  should  be 
given  to  Abraham  and  his  family  rather  than  to  any  other  of 
fiber's  posterity?  for  Eber  had  other  sons  and  daughters,  be- 
sides Peleg,  his  son  in  the  line  of  Abraham,  Gen.  xi,  17. 

The  common  leply  is,  because  the  blessings  of  the  covenant 
of  grace  were  limited  to  that  line  of  Eber^s  posterity,  which 
leached  down  to  Abraham.  Oa  this  account,  as  it  is  sup- 
posed, Shem  is  caDed  *'  the  father  of  the  children  of  Eber;" 
and  not  so  mijufa  because  he-  was  their  natural  progenitor ; 
which  he  was,  likewise,  of  maay  other  families  and  nations. 
And  as  the  posterity  of  Isaac  and  Jacob,  and  not  that  of  Ish- 
mael  and  £ffui»  are  called  the  children  of  Abraham,  so  the 
posterity  of  Eber  are  the  children  of  Shem  xar'  e^x'iv. 

Still  the  idolatry  of  Abram's  nearer  progenitors  may  be 
urged  as  an  ol^ection ;  and  it  is  reasonable  to  ask«  whether 
the  blessmgs  of  the  covenant  were  continued  to  those  fathers 
or  ancestors  of  Abraham,  who  served  other  gods  ?  Indeed, 
that  they  were  limited  to  Shem's  posterity  in  the  line  of  Eber, 
before  the  calling  of  Abraham,  is  gratia  dictum.  This  opinion 
also  of  the  rabbies  savours  too  much  of  the  before-mentioned 
pride.    But, 

*  See  bis  Prolcgonir  to  the  P«ntatMch,  dit9.  i. 
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•    Srifyt  T^hete  is  another  opinion  concerning  tins  appellatioii, 
AS  applied  to  Abraham  and  his  posterity »  which  hath  a  greater 
•appearttice  of  probability :  that  it  comes  from  the  prepositicn 
*OSi  gnebker,  trans;  from  whence  those  that  lived  beyond^ 
nr  *to  the'  eart;  of  the  river  Euphrates,  were  called  by  the  Ca- 
fltamtes  and  others  who  lived  on  the  west,  ca^^  ynibhritn^ 
Thus  AbnAiam's  fannly,  before  his  caD  into  Canaaui  is  said  to 
•kvre  dwelt  m^ti  13)n  bengnebher  '^annahar,  trans  fiuvhms. 
Josh,  xxiv,  2,  meaning  beyond  the  river  Ei^plurates ;  whicb 
being  the  -greatest  river  in  that  part  of  the  world,  or  that  was 
known  to  the  ancient  inhaUiants  of  the  adjacent  countries,  they 
used  to  call  it  '*  the  river,"  xa/  e^ox*}v.    And  the  people,  wha 
lived  east  or  west  of  it^  styled  those  on  the  other  side  "  the 
people  beyond  the  river,"  that  is,  trans  Euphraienses.    Tlia» 
•the  enemies  of  the  Jews,  ^ho  wrote  from  Jwlea  to  king  Arta* 
xexxes  in  Babylon,  styled  themselves  "  thy  servants  on  this 
side  of  the'  river/'  Ezra  iv,  11 ;  and  the  king  in  his  answer  di- 
rects to  them  "  beyond  the  river,**  ver.  17.     In  the  Chaldee, 
indeed,  the  phrase  is  the  same  ih  both  places  mn^  "Ujr  gnai- 
har  naharah,  trahs  flmvium ;  and  elsewhere  we  meet  witk 
this  expression^  Hadarezer  "  brought  out  the  Assyrians  that 
were  beyond  the  river,*'  2  Sam.  x,  16.     Now  it  is  according 
to  this  phraseology,  so  common  in  scripture,  that  he  Cierc 
understands  the  account  we  have,  that  *'  Shem  was  the  father 
^  all  the  children  of  Eber,"  Gen.  x,  21,  that  b,  of  all  the 
people  who  dwelt  east  of  the  Euphrates ;  translating  Xi:^  ^^l  b^ 
fiol  bene  gnebher,  omnes  qui  trans  fluvium  degunt.     He 
.takes  IIiP  '^^  bene  gnebher  to  be  a  Hebraism,  denoting  the 
liihabitants  of  the  country  beyond  the  Euphrates.     So  the 
sense  oftbe  test  is,  that  all  this  Eastern  part  of  the  w(»rld  was 
peopled  by  SUem^s  posterity. 

It  is  supposed  that  the  Canaanites  called  Abraham,  in  their 
'hmguege,  the  Hebrew,  because  he  came  i^l  .bengmhhsTp 
"frtxm  beyond  the  river.  Thus  Josephus  says,  that  Niger,  the 
president  of  Idumea,  was  called  Uepainis,  because  yffvo;  i^v  fx 
i^s  itBpi  lof^n^y  vepeuof,  quod  a  trahs-Jordanensi  regions  ori* 
undus  esset*.  And  hence  the  posterity  of  Abraham  acquired 
the  appellation  of  an!i^  gnibhrim,  or  Hebrews. 

*  De  BeUo  JtaA.  hb.  ii,  pap.  %%,  Mcl.  iv,  edit.  HsTerc. 
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It  is  evident  the  Seventy  asdeisteod  the  word  in  thifl  sense, 
for  Aey  translate  Abraham  the  Hebrew,  Gren.  xiv,  18,  Abra- 
ham itspwaifj  tranntor.  Thus,  among  the  ancients,  Theo- 
doret*^  and  Jeromet,  as  well  as  some  others;}:,  and  among 
the  modems*  Grotius  and  Le  Clerc,  miderstand  the  word 
Hebrew. 

On  the  whole,  according  to  this  opinion,  Hebrew  signifies 
nrach  the  same  as  foreigner  among  as ;  or  one  that  comes 
from  beyond  sea.  Soch  were  Abraham  and  his  family  among 
the  Canaanites ; .  and  his  ppsteiity,  learning  and  using  the 
language  of  the  country,  still  retained  the  appellation  origi- 
nally given  fliem^  evoi  when  they  became  possessors  and  set- 
tled inhabitants.  In  which  circumstance  the  church  of  Israel 
•was,  in  some  sort,  a  type  of  that  larger  church  of  the  Gentiles, 
wUch  was  to  be  called  and  gathered  to  Christ,  wd  "  to  for- 
get her  own  people  and  her  father^s  house,"  Psal.  xlv,  10 ; 
as  Abraham's  family  being  called  out  of  an  idolatrous  nation, 
no  longer  retained  the  name  of  the  people  from  whence  they 
sprung,  but  were  afterwwrds  called  Hebrews  or  foreigners. 

It  is  forther  very  probable,  that  the  Israelites  being  called 
o^:i  gerim,  strangers,  in  David's  time,  1  Chron.  xiix,  15,  might 
refer  to  their  father^s  having  come  into  the  country  over  the 
*)^  gar 9  alveus,  that  is,  the  Euphrates. 

It  is,  however,  objected  to  this  opinion, 

Istj  That  according  to  this  sense  of  the  word  the  posterity 
of  Ishmael  and  Esau  mij^t  as  well  have  been  called  Hebrews 
as  the  posterity  of  Isaac  and  Jacob,  they  being  equally  the 
posterity  of  Abraham  the  foreigner,  who  came  H^^  beng- 
nehher,  from  beyond  the  river. 

To  this  it  may  be  replied,  that  very  probably  they  were 
caDed  Hebrews  while  diey  continued  in  Abraham's  family ; 
but  afterward,  when  they  separated  themselves  from  it,  and 
were  incorporated  into  the  Canaanitish  and  other  nations  by 
intermarriage,  they  w^e  no  longer  looked  upon  as  foreigners, 
and  so  lost  that  name.  Besides,  there  were  personal  reasons 
for  Abraham,  and  Isaac,  and  Jacob  being  called  Hebrews, 
which  did  not  affect  either  Ishmael  or  Esau.  Abraham  was 
bom  beyond  the  river,  where  he  past  the  younger  part  of  his 

^  In  Gen.  quaest.  60.  t  In  lesai,  xix,  18. 

t  See  Buxtoiiii  Dissert.  Philolog.  Theolog.  dissert,  ni,  p.  J41^  142. 
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Ufe.  Isaac  wovld  not  many  a  Camumitey  but  went  bejinMl 
the  river  for  a  wife.  Jacob  did  the  same,  and  dwelt  there  lor 
upwards  of  twenty  years ;  and  there  all  his  children,  except 
one,  were  bom.  But  none  of  these  reasons  held  for  continue 
ing  the  same  appellation  to  Ishmael  and  Esau,  and  their  pos- 
terity. 

2dly,  It  is  objected,  that  the  word  Hebrew  is  a  name  or 
title  of  honour.  As  such  St  Paul  uses  it,  2  Cor,  xi,  22 : 
"  Are  they  Hebrews  ?  so  am  I."  And  can  we  suppose,  that 
Jews  would  glory  in  being  foreigners,  and  in  their  ancestors 
coming  out  of  an  idolatrous  country  ? 

To  this  it  may  be  answered,  that  names  are  often  used  in  a 
good  or  bad  sense,  very  different  from  the  import  of  their  de- 
rivation. The  word  knave  hath  now  a  very  bad  meaning, 
though  it  is  derived  from  gnavuSf  diligent  or  active,  and 
though  fonnerly  it  signified  a  servant,  in  whom  diligence 
is  a  very  good  quality.  Who,  when  he  glories  in  being  an 
Englishman,  considereth  the  derivation  and  original  significa** 
tion  of  the  word  English  ?  Besides,  it  was  really  an  honour 
to  the  Jews,  that  God  was  pleased  to  call  Abraham,  the  father 
and  founder  of  their  nation,  out  of  an  idolatrous  countiy, 
in  which  he  had  been  bom  and  educated,  and  to  separate 
him  and  his  posterity  from  aU  other  nations,  to  be  his  peculiar 
people  and  visible  church.  # 

A  further  reason  of  St.  Paul*s  glorying  in  his  bein^  an  He- 
brew, and  consequently  a  further  answer  to  this  objection, 
will  be  shortly  produced. 

d<2/y,  Another  objection  against  the  second,  and  in  favour 
of  the  first  opinion,  is  taken  firom  Balaam's  prophecy :  **  And 
ships  shall  come  firom  the  coast  of  Chittim,  and  ^all  affict 
Ashur,  and  shall  afflict  Eber,"  Numb,  xxiv,  S4,  two  branches 
of  Shem's  family.  Gen.  x,  22,  24.  Now,  if  it  be  admitted, 
that  the  Assyrians  were  called  by  the  name  of  Ashur,  because 
he  was  their  primogenitor ;  can  it  be  reasonably  denied,  or 
doubted,  that  the  Jews  are  called  Hebrews  firom  Eber  ? 

I  reply.  If  by  Eber  be,  in  this  place,  meant  the  Jews,  this 
argpunent  will  have  considerable  weight.  But  if  the  prophecy 
refers  to  Alexander's  conquest,  which  Grotius  says  is  very 
plain,  quod  nemo  non  videt,  then  Eber  cannot  here  mean  the 
people  of  Isrc^l,  since  they  were  not  afflicted  by  Alexander, 
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ai. other  iw^nawere,  bat  renuuckaUy  and  miraculoiisly.  pre- 
served from  his  ravages.  If,  therefore,  we  take  the  word 
Eber  to  eome'firom  i^  gnehher,  tran$,  it  must  here  mean, 
as  Ghrotius  and  Le  Clerc  understand  it,  the  other  nations  (as 
well  as  the  Assj^^ians)  that  lay  east  of  Ihe  river  Euphrates. 

Thus  much  for  the  derivation  and  import  of  the  word 
Hebrew. 

There  is  ai  veiy  remarkable  appellation  which  the  apostle 
Paul,  after  g^rying  in  his  being  **  of  the  stock  of  Israel,  and 
of  the  tribe  of  Benjamin,"  applies  to  himself,  namely,  that  he 
was  an  Hebrew  of  the  Hebrews,'*  Phil,  iii,  5.     By  this  ex- 
pvession  Godwin  understands  an  Hebrew  both  by  fatfaer^s  and 
mother's  side.     But  if  this  be  all  that  the  phrase  imports, 
there  se^ns  to  be  very  little  occasion  for  the  apostle's  using 
it  immediately  after  having  declared,  that  he  was  "  of  the 
stock  of  Israel,  and  the  tribe  of  Benjamin  ;**  which,  on  God- 
win's supporition,  is  the  same  as  ap  Hebrew  of  the  Hebrews ; 
for  the  Jews  were  not  allowed  to  marry  out  of  their  own  na- 
tion ;  or  if  they  sometimes  married  proselyte^,  yet  their  num- 
ber was  comparatively  so  small  among  them,  especially  while 
they  were  under  oppression,  as  they  were  at  that  time  by  the 
Romans,  that  methinks  Paul  would  hanlly  have  mentioned  it 
as  a  distinguishing  privilege  and  honour,  that  neither  of  his 
parents  were  proselytes.    It  is  therefore  a  much  more  probable 
sense,  that  a  Hebrew  of  the  Hebrews  signifies  a  Hebrew  both 
by  nation  and  language,  which  multitudes  of  Abraham's  pos- 
terity, in  those  days,  were  not ;  or  one  of  the  Hebrew  Jews, 
veho  performed  their  public  worship  in  the  Hebrew  tongue ; 
for  such  were  reckoned  more  honourable  than  the  Hellenistic 
Jews,  who  in  their  dispernon  havii^r^  in  a  manner,  lost  the 
Hebrew,  used  the  Greek  language  in  sacris,  and  read  the 
scripture  out  of  the  Septuagint  version.    We  meet  with  this 
distinction  amongst  the  converted  Jews,  in  the  Acts. of  the 
Aposties :  "  In  those  days,  when  the  number  of  the  disciples 
was  multiplied,  there  arose  a  murmuring  of  the  Grecians  or 
Hellenists  against  the  Hebrews,**  Acts  vi,  1.    This  is  what 
St.  Paul  probably  meant  by  his  being  a  Hebrew,  as  distin- 
guished from  an  Israelite,  2  Cor.  xi,  22.    "  Are  they  Hebrews  ? 
So  am  I.    Are  they  Israelites?  So  am  I."    In  one  sense, 
these  were  convertible  tenns,  both  signifying  Jews  by  nation 
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and  religioii;  but  in  the  sense  just  mentioiied,  thete  Wene 
many,  in  tiiose  days,  who  were  Israriites,  but  not  Hebrews* 
St  Panl  was  bo^,  not  only  an  Israelite  by  birtftt,  but  a  He- 
brew, and  not  an  Hellenistic  Jew^ 

Godwin  expresses  ymself  inaf^eurately,  when  he  siath»  that 
those  who  lived  in  Palestine,  and  who,  as  tiring  tte  Hebrew 
text  in  their  public  worship,  were  opposed  to  the  EAX)^<r«i, 
are  called  Hebrews,  or  Jews.  For,  thoogh  Hebrew  and 
Jew  are  conyertible  terms,  when  opposed  to  OeatSes,  as  de- 
noting the  seed  of  Abraham,  and  professors  of  the  Mosaic  re- 
ligion, see  Jer.  xxxiv,  9 ;  yet  as  opposed  to  the  EAAafvim, 
th<^  are  not  convertible  terms,  there  being  Hebrew  Jews  and 
Hellenistic  Jews ;  for  it  is  said,  that  wh^i  "  they,  who  were 
scattered  by  ithe  persecution  that  arose  about  Stephen,  tm- 
relied  into  several  countries,  preaching  the  word  to  none  bat 
Jews  only,*'  yet  they  spoke  *pos  tus  E^i^y#ra^,  to  the  Hel- 
lenists or  Grecians,  Acts  xi,  19,  dO**! 

In  order  to  confirm  the  sense  which  I  have  giv^i  of  the 
word  BAAi^Kirtu,  in  opposition  to  the  appellation,  Hebrews,  it 
is  proper  we  should  take  notice  of  the  distinction  between  the 
EXXijye;  and  EXXiywr^u.  The  former  were  Greeks  by  nation, 
and  as  such  distinguished  from  Jews,  Acts  xvi,  1 ;  xix,  10, 
and  the  Greek  empire  having  been  i^endered  1^  Alexander  in 
a  manner  universal,  end  their  language  being  then  the  most 
eommon  and  general,  the  appellation  Greeks  is  sometimes 

*  In  the  strictest  sense,  this  appellation  Q^rp  Jehudim,  uSwoi,  or  Jews, 
belongs  only  to  the  posterity  and  tribe  of  Judah.  Hebrews,  in  the  full  ex- 
tent of  the  word,  were  the  posterity  of  Abraham  the  Hebrew ;  Israelites, 
tbe  posteri^  of  Jaoob,  or  Israel ;  and  Jews,  the  posterity  of  Judah,  one  of 
the  sons  of  Israel.  But  aftoi  the  division  of  Abraham's  and  Israelis  pos- 
terity into  two  kingdomfli  under  Rehohoaro  and  Jeroboam,  the  one  was 
called  the  kingdom  of  Judah,  because  the  tribe  of  Judah  had  the  greater 
part  of  it,  and  also  because  tbe  kings  were  of  that  tribe ;  the  other,  consist- 
ing of  ten  tribes,  was  called  the  kingdom  of  Israel.  From  hence  arose  a 
distinction  betwixt  Jews  and  Israelites.  Thus,  by  the  Jews  which  the  king 
of  Assyria  drove  irom  Elath,  3  Kings  xvi,  6,  are  meant  the  subjects  of  tbe 
kingdom  of  Judah ;  for  to  that  kingdom  Elath  had  been  restored  by  As^ 
riah  some  years  before,  2  Kings  xiv,  S3.  But  as  the  ten  tribes  were  after- 
wards, in  a  manner,  lost  in  tbe  Assyrian  captivity  (as  hath  been  shown  be- 
fore), and  the  kingdom  of  Judah  only  continued  through  succeeding  ages  a 
body  politic,  the  name  Jews  came  to  be  applied  indiflnBrentiy  to  all  Hebrews 
and  IscaeKtes. 
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gffien  to  the  whole  keathen  ircM,  or  to  «l  #lio  waref  not 
Jews,  Rom.  i,  16;  ii,.9. 

Tbeflo  6reeks»  called  BAA9jy<xo<  by  Joflephus,  aie  always 
«tyled  £AJi9)y8$  in  the  New  TestaaieBl.  On  iriuoh  aooovnt 
GrotiuB,  anderfdHTiding  by  the  £X\i}yir«<,  or  "  Gteoiam,  to 
irhoQA  some  of  those,  who  were  dispersed  on  the  persecntioB 
which  arose  about  Stephoi,  preached  the  Lwd  Jesas," 
Acts  xi,  19,  20,  Greeks  by  nation,  eonclades  there  it  a  nuuh 
take  in  the  text,  and  alters  it  according  to  the  Syiiac  and  vnl- 
gate  yersioiis :  ^  oerte  k^endnm,"  satth  he,  **  wp^s  rag  EAAipofi" 
So  indeed  the  Alexandrian  mannscript  reads,  bat  ia  gup- 
ported  by  no  other  •copy.  And  which,  I  think,  is  decisive 
against  it,  it  is  evident  from  the  words  immediately  pre- 
ceding, that  these  Grecians  were  by  nation  Jews,  and  not 
"Greeks,  it  being  expressly  8aid,'tha(t  those  who  were  scattered 
<m  the  persecution  **  preached  the  gospel  to  the  Jews  only.'' 
As  for  the  EAAijvc^,  or  Greeks,  mentioned  in  St.  John's  Gospel^ 
John  xii,  20,  as  being  come  to  Jerusalem  at  th^  passover  to 
worship  in  the  temple,  and  likewise  those  mentiQiied  in  the 
Acts,  as  worshipping  along  with  the  Jewi  in  the  synagogues^ 
Acts  xrr,  1 ;  xviii,  4,  they  were  doubtless  Greeks  by  birth 
and  nation,  yet  proselytes  to  the  Jewish  reUgion.  There  is  a 
distinction  made  betwixt  Jews  and  proselytes,  Actd  ii,  10,  but 
none  betwixt  Hebrews  and  proaelytes,  because  a  proselyte 
ndgfat  be  either  an  Hebrew  or  an  Hellenist,  according  to  the 
tftngrnflgft  in  which  he  performed  public  worship. 
.  That  the  Hellenists,  or  Grecians,  were  Jews,  is  further 
argued  firou  the  account  we  have,  chap,  ix,  29,  that  when  at 
Jerusalem  St  Riri  "  disputed  against  the  Grecians,  they 
went  about  to  slay  him,"  as  the  Jews  at  Damascus  had  dote 
before,  ver.  28.  Now  had  these  Grectanis  been  strangers  of 
a  different  nation,  it  cannot  be  imagined  they  durst  have  at* 
tempted  to  kill  a  Jew,  among  his  own  countiymen,  in  the 
capital,  and  without  a  formal  accusation  of  him  before  any  of 
their  tribunals  ? 

Upon  the  whole,  the  l&KXyfvirou,  or  Grecians,  being  Jews 
who  used  the  Greek  tongue  in  their  sacred  exercises,  the  He- 
brew Jews  and  Grecian  Jews  were  distinguished  in  those 
days,  in  like  manner  as  the  Portuguese  and  Dutch  Jews  are 
among  us,  not  so  much  by  the  place  of  their  birth  (many  be- 
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ing  bom  in  Englaad»  others  abroad),  as  by  the  language  thejr 
»iise  in  their  public  prayers  and  sermons. 

I  have  already  observed,   that  the  language,  which  the 
Grecians  used  in  $(icris,  was  that  of  the  Septuagint,  which  is 
likewise  the  language  of  the  New  Testament:     It  hath  been, 
therefore,  by  some  called  the  Hellenistic  tongue,  to  distinguish 
it  from  pure  Greek,  while  others,  rejecting  the  distinction* 
assert  the  purity  of  the  New  Testament  Greek.    A  con- 
siderable dispute  hath  hereupon  arisen  in  the  learned  world* 
with  which  it  is  proper  we  should  not  be  unacquainted. 

Concerning  the  Language  of  the  New  Testament. 

Scaliger,  observing  that  the  phraseology  in  the  New  Testar 
ment  agrees  with  that  of  the  Septuagint,  calls  it  the  Hellenr 
istic  dialect.  Heinsius  imaged  it  to  be  a  language  different 
from  the  pure  Greek,  as  the  Italian  is  from  the  Latin,  and 
peculiar  to  the  Hellenists :  a  people,  he  supposes,  who  dwelt 
in  Asia,  and  in  several  of  those  eastern  parts.  He  was  op* 
posed  by  Salmasius*.  Phocenius,  also,  engaged  in  this  con- 
troversy, and  maintained  the  purity  of  the  New  Testament 
Greek.  To  him  Gataker  replied  in  his  piece,  De  Stylo  Novi 
Testamenti. 

The  common  opinion  is,  that  the  Greek  of  the  New  Testa* 
ment  is  neither  pure,  nor  a  new  lang^uage ;  but  may  properly 
be  called  the  Hellenistic  dialect ;  inasmuch  as  the  words  are 
sometimes  used  in  a  different  sense,  and  different  construction, 
from  what  they  are  in  other  authors.  There  is,  also,  a  mixr 
tvre  of  Latin,  Persic,  and  Syro-chaldaic  words,  besides  sole- 
cisms and  Hebraisms. 

let.  The  following  Latin  words  are  mentioned :  xo$pavri)f, 
quadrans.  Matt,  v,  ,36;  xijvo-of,  ceit^tc^,  chap,  xvii,  25 ;  it^vofiWj, 
denarius,  ohiqp.  xviii,  28 ;  Xf/fon',  legio,  chap,  xxvi,  53 ;  v^- 
rwpiWy  pratorium,  chap,  xxvii,  27;  xsrm^M,  custodia,  ver.  65; 

*  "  Hebneiis  nomen  geads  est,*'  smith  Salinasius,  "  HcUenistes  Dialecti. 
Hoc  coDvenit  omnibus  hominibus  graecb  scientibus  et  loquentibas,  quia 
gentem  non  ilenotst,  sed  omnern  horoinem  «XAi|M$eirra.**  De  Linguft  Hellen- 
istica  Comment,  p.  191,  edit.  Lugd.  Bat.  1643,  in  support  of  which  piece  he 
poblished  the  same  year  his  Funus  Linguse  Hellenistice,  against  Hdnsiui^s 
Exerdtat.  de  Hetlenistis  et  Ling.  Hellenist. 
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twmnBXarafp^^^iculator,  Miailcyi|27;  nirroptafp,  centnrto,  ^hap. 
XV,  89;  xoXttiyf^,  cohniay  Acts  xvi,  12;  ^ietpiov,  sudarium, 
cliap.  xix,  12;  jEMuuXAoy,  macellumy  1  Cor.  x,  25;  fufu^f^wfa^ 
membrana,  2  Tim.  iv,  13. 

.  Instances  of  Latin  pkrases  are  oi/pjSsXioy  Xafitif,  concilium 
capere.  Matt,  xii,  14 ;  tfr/acrMv  J»vai,  aperam  dare,  Luke  xii, 
68.     Besides  Latin  there  are, 

2dly,  Persic  words ;  as  futyot,  magi.  Matt  ii,  1 ;  y^i^f 
thesaurus,  Acts  viii,  27  (tlie  proper  Greek  word  is  ^cavpo:) ; 
knd  Bkewise  yaloipoKaxioy,  Joim  viii,  20.    There  are  also, 

Sdly,  Syro-clialdaic  woi^ ;  as,  Afifia,  MsA  xir,  96 ;  Axf X. 
aopr.  Acts  i,  19 ;  fiyf^c-Sa,  John  y,  2 ;  £^^a^a,  Marie  vn,  84 ; 
FoA/oda,  Matt.  xxtb»  88 ;  xopfiaf,  Mark  yii, .  11 ;  ^oxa.  Matt. 
T,  22 :  and  whole  sentences ;  as  KXm,  E>m$,  Kx^^mL  trafix^an^ 
Mark  xy,  34;  [m^  ot^tt,  1  Cor.  xvi»  22;  TaXiba,  xafu,  Mark 

▼,  41, 

Various  mstances  of  solecisms  are  alleged ;  as,  i}  naivni  $ialdipcii 
t¥  rw  aujAan  j*«,  ro  vitsp  v^mjv  tx;^uvo|xevoy,  for  «cxuvo|*fy»,  wfaicli 
it  should  be  in  regular  constroclion  wi&  rw  okp^axi^  Luke  xxii» 
20.  And  the  following,  aito  iijtra  Xpira,  o  fMLptos,  o  'girog — r» 
ayAitilirarti  TjfMg — xat  iJtoir}ny  i;/xaf,  &c.j  Rev.  i,  6,  6.  Again^ 
0  yixccyy,  ^ctfo-ctf  avrtv,  8cc.,  clii^.  iii,  21.  In  like  manner,  o  ytxtvy, 
^ni^'w  avToy  rv^<oy,  &c.,  ven  12.  And  also  r^y  t^^ay  oujts, — 
it)^pilf  xw^tff,  &c.,  John  i,  14. 

Several  methods  have  been  taken  to  make  out  the  gram- 
matical construction  of  these  passages.  But  the  attempt  is 
needless;  Gataker*  having  shown,  that  such  solecisms  are 
iBommon  in  the  purest  Greek  writers.  And,  indeed,  they  are 
often  looked  upon  as  beauties,  rather  than  blemishes. 

Hebraisms  are  observed  in  abundance,  and  that  both  in 
words  and  phrases,  in  construction  and  in  figures. 

In  the  first  place,  Hebraisms  in  single  words  are  of  three 
sdrts: — such  as  are  properly  of  a  Hebrew  extract :  such  as 
are  indeed  of  a  Greek  extract,  but  used  in  a  different  sense 
from  what  they  are  in  other  authors,  and  in  a  manner  con- 
formable to  the  Hebrew:  and  words,  new  coined,  to  trans- 
late Hebrew  words  by. 

*  Annot.  in  Marc.  ADtonin.  lib.  iii,  sect.  iv. 
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III,  TiMffe  fure  words  of  an  Hebrew  extnuSI,  wltick  have 
^Sflimt  a  Greek  termiaationy  as  Miw^as,  John  i,  42 ;  ^tttrees'^ 
MatL  rr,  10 ;  ^mMpa,  Luke  n  16»  po^wt  inebrians,  from  nM^ 
shechar :  Or  others  which  retain  fhe  Hebrew  teiiniiiation»  as 
AXAi^XsMt,^  Bev.  xix,  1;  <retfiam^.  Bom.  ix/39;  Agaiimr^  B.ev. 
ix,  II. 

2tf/y,  There  are  Greek  words,  used  in  a. different  seiiae 
ftcm  what  they  aie  in  other  andiors,  and  .in  a  manner,  con- 
foimable  to  the  Hebrew ;  as  /SijSXa^  for  a  catdogae;  Hke  *ieid 
sepher;  fit fihuf  yiri<rem  l»(r9  ^hf,  Ifatt^i,  I,  ^Q^Mrir^Ji  *ibO 
s^fher  tokdhoth  Adam,  Gen.  y,  1.    Eti,  '/iio*  §r,  ik  always  a 
catdiBfld,  except  in  the  Now  Teakament ;  where  it  is  -fraqumillgf 
an  ordinal,  like  ^ki  ocAmIK,  in  Hebrew ;  ar,  ^s.fmap  a-afifiag^^^ 
Mark  xvi,  3,  prvm^  dis  hshdomadu^  er  ifpmr^  oiafifiwfy,  aa  it 
is  presently  after  explained,   Ter.  ix:   Kara  pair  o-o/J/Saraar, 
1  Cor.  xvi,  2:  like  unirh  imm^  beechadh  lachodesh,  the-  first 
day  of  the  month.    P^ipt  in  Greek  sigmfies  a  word»  hut  in  tiie 
New  Testament  it  sometimes  signifies  a  dung;  like  X^y  dhab^ 
har ;  on  aK  aSwatiim  ntapm  tw  Biw  iC€»  .pripM,  Lake  if  37.    Aafoi^ 
pirojEtoi  signifies  properly,  to  answer  when  another  hath,  already 
spokfm ;  bat  m  the  New  Testament  it  is  used  for  taking  oe- 
casien  to  speak,  without  having  been,  spoken  to  ^  hke  .H))! 
gnanah  in  Hebrew ;  Koi  o^itoTtpibMis  o  I^tfv;  aavyj  aurff^^nemptp 
avKri'  Mijxcri  fx  crs  etg  tw  cuufva,  shig  itapafiof  ^aiyfi.,  *^And  Jesna 
answering,  said  to  the  fig-tree,"  Su)^  Maik  xi,  14.   B{o|MtAoyf  iv 
strictly  means,  to  confess;  but  in  the  New  Testamenl,  to 
thank  or  praise ;  which  is  evidently  a  trandation  of  liie  He- 
brew word  rmn  kodhah,  in  HipUt  from  Ttr  Jadhahr  **  mid  at 
that  time  Jesus  answered  and  said,  EC^oA0ys||MU  tn^  vosiqa* 
sftf^ifl  tB  apavB  xeu  rij^  y^is,  ori  MfSKpv^as  twnttb^  &c.   I2s/?av  signi- 
fies fraits,  as  beyond,  or  on  the  odier  side  of  a  river;  but  in 
the  New  Testament  it  is  used  for  near  to^  without  deteimiaing 
on  which  side.    Thus  we  read  of  '^  Die  land  of  SCahulon,  md 
the  land  of  NaphlhaS,  by  the  way  of  the  sea,  ireimy  x^'^ft»^» 
G^ee  of  1]m  GentQes/'  Matt  iv,  16,  that  ia^  near,  or  aboul 
Jordan ;  for  neither  Zebulon,  nof  Naphthtf ,  «or  Galdea  of 
the  Gentiles  were  beyond  (as  our  translatctrs  have  expressed 
it),  but  near  Jordan.    Uspetv,  then,  is  a  translation  of  1^  jniei- 
her,  which  signifies  near  to,  on  either  side,  aa  weD  as  beyond. 
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Thus  Itfi^ds  18  9aid  to  have  stood  {ti^  naiD  ftMjrMftW 
k^ah^rden,  Deat  i,  1;  that  is,  near  Jordan,  for  he  never 
went  over  it  into  Canaan,  Deat.  xxxii,  82.    There  are, 
Sdljf,  Some  words  new  coined,  to  translate  Hebrew  wotds 

by;  a* «y4^ibMr((;ctf,  for  Din  c&araia>  o^^fi39^^«atKK9ffMtriCgitf 
xo^  o/UrVUMv  oTi  8x  ot^  rov  ay^fK»ir»ip,  &4:.,  Mark  xiv,  71* 
2;^AiX7;]^(;«fw,  ji  word  formed  to  translate  Dm  raekam,  in^ 

Tfia  Tif^peL$  rpus  Ttpoo-f^^evaci  [im,  km  hk  s^^^i  n  fofyuwrt.  Matt,  jpr, 
32.  Xa^f^roetf,  to  translate  pn  chanan,  gratiaau$  fuH:  O 
ayy^kas  tpos  aimp^  ««•#,  XeupSf  %sxafi'e(iQy.B¥^,  Ixke  i,  38. 

Secondly,  Hebraisms  iu  phrases,  are  either,- 
^  Istg  Suck  as  have  not  been  used  by  other  Greek  authors ; 
aSj  seeing  q(  life  and  death  for  living  and  djjjng :  XLru  Bf»x 
(Aarrrt^  rs  jxi^  iSsiv  darairoi^,  He)».  xi,  5.  In  like  mmtiffr  the 
Hebrew,  rnD-rrHl^  mVi  velaJireh-^tunoM,  Psaim  Ix3ai3ki^'4l^ 
Heb.,  4B  Eng)L  Agaiii,  ^B^^^jo^oarat  la  r^  (wfH$  kfifaa^  is 
lUuJogoaflito  tjbe  following  expressioii,  "  AH  the  soals  that 
came  with  Jacob  into  l^ypt,  *V3^  ^v>  /ii<«e  Jerech»,  who  came 
out  of  lus  loins,"  &c.^  Gen.  xlvi,  3&  Heb.,  26  ]^.    Or, 

2dfy,  Such  as  have  not  been  used  by  oth^  Greek  writera 
in  the  same  «^|i#e  as.iii  the  New  Testament;  as,  to  hear  the 
▼oice  of  a  person  signifies,  to  obey :  Uag  a  ofVMK  n^  aXaj^Miof^ 
oami  fuf  m^  fPffffiSf  JToIm  xnu^  37,  parallel  with  inun  )f\p^  rww  O 
chi  shemangia  hkol  ishteka.  Gen.  iii,  17,  To  eat  braa^i 
sigmQ^s*  to  silk  t^wi^to  a  megl;  Ou  yap  vtitt^vra*  ^ctg ^giffos 
aurm,  o?^  4f^  svdm^it^  -  Matt  xv,  2,  which  is  an  ej^ressk>a 
parallel  to  tfajts,  t''  And  they  nmde  ready  the^pvesejit^agajiiai 
Joseph  came  at  noon ;  ft»r  they  heavd,  onV  tbdM"  om  ^r?  cij  sioai 
jetcMik  knok^m,  that  tfiey  should  eat  bread  ttiere,"  Gen.^  xliii^ 
21  Heb.,  25  EngL 

There  ^f^  d»o  pleonasms  in  the  Greek  Testameiit;  sncb 
as  do  not  occwr  in  oth(^  Greek  ajathors«  As  MhrapcLg  sy  o  Ii|«s$ 
t8s  wp^ax^tss  ^  bzoffoi^i^yoi  ori  it^$^  fcc»»  **  When  Jesna  tlmi 
lift  np  his  eyea  mi4  W"r.  a  .peattaempany,"  to.>  Joh&  vi^  5. 
I^i^rallel  toL  tbi»  in  the  H^brew^  mtvi  vyah-m  cm^H  Hum  tMfijusa. 
iiiroAom  eth-gneinaiv  vajjqre :  *'  And  Ahraham.  lift  up  hia 
eyas,  md  saw  the  place,"  &c.,  GeBu  xxii»  4.  Again^  Oftodv/M^ov 
ij^y  ^(^y  9)?af  for  &soxt>{eu  «irojf,.  '^  they  lift  iq>  their  voice:  to^ 
Qod  with  one  accord^  and  said/'  Acts  iv,  24-:  Uke  the  follow^. 
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• 

kig  m  Ae  Hebrew,  *'  And  when  tfiey  told  it  to  Jotliam,  lie 
"went  and  stood  in  the  top  of  mount  Geriadm,  and  M  up  his 
voice,  and  cried,  and  said  unto  Ihem,  *)©«*»  Hipn  'fiAp  wan  vqjjissa 
Ikolo  vqjjikra  vajjomer/"  Judg.  ix,  7.  ^  Again,  Exrma^  nyr 
V£i^a  y^'^axt  avra  o  Iijo^^,  **  Jesus  put  forth  his  hand,  and 
touched  him,"  &c..  Matt,  viii,  3.  like  that  expression  con- 
cerning Noah,  «i*i  nnpn  rr  rhw^  vqjjishla4:h  jadho  vqjjahta" 
cheha  vajjabhee;  "  and  he  put  fortti  his  hand,  and  took  her 
(&e  dove),  and  puUed  her  in  unto  him  into  the  ark,^'  Gren. 

vm,  9. 

Thirdly,  There  are  constructions  in  the  New  Testament^ 

which  are  said  to  be  Hebraisms :  as, 

'  1^^,  The  feminine  gender  for  the  neuter:  At^oy  oy 
wnlwsiMvtLf  ot  oixo^|X8yr«f,  auro;  vy^t^^  eig  xe^axijy  ytovietf 
itotpd  Kop^9  syByato  aunj>  xoi  ert  ^avfiMrT^,  &c..  Matt,  xxi,  42. 
nfc^w  fc^n  nw  nn>n  mrr  n«D  n»  »«ib  rum  hajethah  lerosk 
pinnah,  miith  Jehovah  hajethah  zoth  hi  niphlath,  &c.,  Psahn 
cxriii,  28.  In  like  manner,  ^M  nrriH  mrp-n»D  >rf?«m  tutm 
aehath  shaalti  mieth  Jehovah  othah  abaktesh,  Psahn  xxvii, 
4.  Some,  indeed,  make  KepaXyjv  to  be  the  antecedent  to  otm; 
(HiB  pinnah  to  H*n  Ai),  aiid  not  the  whole  preceding  sentence ; 
and  they  render  the  clause,  ttapa  Kvpw  ^svsro  ean^,  d  Domino 
eonsiitutus  est  ille  angularis;  agreeable  to' the  sense  of 
ayeytro  in  this  passage,  To  (rajSgarov  ^ta  roy  ay^putvoy  c/wrro, 

Mark  ii,  27. 

2dly,  A  noun  repeated  twice  to  express  a  distribution  into 
several  parts;  as,  *^  He  commanded  them  all  to  sit  down, 
evff/^octa  ^(Mntfia,  by  companies,  and  they  sat,  ^pa^'iai  tpcunsu^ 
m  ranks,''  Mark  vi,  39,  40:"  like  this  Hebrew  expression, 
<'  He  delivered  them  into  the  hands  of  his  s^rvante,  11))  YQ^ 
gnedher,  gnedher,  every  drove  by  themselves,"  Gen.  xxxii, 
16.  Again,  **  He  called  unto  him  the  twelve,  and  began  to 
send  them  forth,  Svo  Juo,  by  two  and  two,"  Mark  vi,  7 ;  like 
the  following  Hebrew  phrase,  "  of  every  clean  bea»t  thou 
shalt  take  to  thee,  Ttif^m  ns^iv  shibhngnah  shihhngnah,  by 
sevens,"  Gen.  vii,  2.  The  regular  expression  is  aya  $90,  as  it 
is  in  the  parallel  place,  Luke  x,  1. 

9dly,  The  superlative  degree  expressed  by  the  addition 
of  08o; :  **  In  which  time  Moses  was  bom,  and  was  asrat^s  rat 
Stut,  exceeding  fair,"  Acts  vii,  20.     Thus,  in  Hebrew  it  i» 
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gaid,  "  Nineveh  was,  U^vh  r^ny-y^  gnir  gculholah  letohim, 

■  

an  exc^ding  great  city,  Jonah  iii,  3. 

Atkly,  Some  verbs  are  said  to  be  used  with  different  con- 
structions from  what  they  are  in  other  Greek  authors;  as, 
wpomcuyBw  with   a  dative   case :    >Mpos  sAJ^eny  tfocrexuygi  aorw, 
Bfatt.  viii,  2.     Again»  xa<  it^treKwricray  avrctf,  John.ix,  38; 
whereas  in  other  authors  it  governs  an  accusative.    So  also 
Mireu  uf  rt,  for  sivou  rt,  is  said  to  be  an  Hebraism :  **  For  this 
cause  shall  a  man  leave  father  and  mother;  and  cleave  to  his 
wife,  KOI  so-orreu  oi  ivo  as  troLfUM  ^uauf^  Matt,  xix,  5.     ''  Un- 
to them  who  be  disobedient,  the  stone  which  the  builders  dis- 
allowed, 81*0^  ty&nfiy^  sig  ^sfaXr^v  /wwa^,"  1  Pet.  ii,  7.     Thus 
in  Hebrew,  "  God  is  the  Lord,  and  he  hath  enlightened  us, 
tai  Ifcn  vajjaer  lanuy*"  Psal.  cxviii,  27.  ,       . 

Fourthly,  There  are  Hebrew  figures  observed  in  the  New 
Testament;  as, 

1^1,  Ehallage  of  the  case,  person,  number,  and  gender. 
Enallage  of  the  case,  O  vtxwv,  ^cuo-eu  avrto,  &c..  Rev.  ii,  26; 

0  yixoiv,  iroiyjo'u)  avrov.  Rev.  iii,  12;  £XaXi}a-£  lepos  ths  iranpas 
7)fji'tay,  rw  kfipaoju,  xeu  rw  oTfepfJMTi  avrs,  Luke  i,  55 ;  Ilay  pyjiMi 
CLfyw^  eatoSotfcrso'i  vepi  avra  Aoyav,  Matt,  xii,  36;  Ai^oy,  ov 
areSoxijjMTar,  bt^s  eysyij^,  &X5.,  Matt,  ud,  42 ;  O  yap  Mcvo-tjs 
arcs  —  8K  ^iSafAsy  ri  ysyovBy  avtta.  Acts  vii,  40.  See  the  like 
kind  of  expression  in  the  Hebrew,  \Tn  D^on  :  i^HH  HaeU  ta- 
jBtifli,  darcoy  Psal.  xviii,  30. 

Enallage  of  the  person :  ''  O  Jerusalem,  Jerusalem,  thou 
that  kiQest  the  prophets,  and  stonest  them  that  are  sent  icp^s 
aorriy,  how  often  would  I  have  gathered  ta  rexvof,  a-8,"  Matt, 
xxiii,  37.  Thus  in  the  Hebrew,  "  I  was  wroth  with  my  peo- 
ple, 'W'^  ^n&yp  katsaphti  gnal  gnammi,  &c.,  thou  didst 
show  them  no  mercy,  onDrn  uvf?  motif  vh  lo-samt  lahem  ra- 
chamim,*'  Isa.  xlvii,  6. 

Enallage  of  number :  ''  At  that  time  Jesus  went  roi;  (rafir 
fieuri  hcL  twf  airopiiMay,  Matt,  xii,  1.     And, 

Of  gender :  "  Not  holding,  rijv  xs^oXijy,  fg  «,  the  whole 
body  by  joints  and  bands,**  Sue.,  Col.  ii,  19.  , 

2dly,  Pleonasms  are  said  to  be  borrowed  from  the  Hebrew. 

1  have  mentioned  some  already,  and  shall  add  the  foUowing.: 
**  That  the  residue  of  men  might  seek  after  the  Lord,  and  all 
the   Gentiles,    *<p^'9f  nrixixAijrai  to  oyopM  pr  nr'  aufss,^   Acts 
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XV,  17.  Tiaa  in  -the  Hebrew,  "  Bv«y  place,"  -pin  ^wm 
n  03Vi»p  asher  tidhrok  cOfihrragUchem  6o,  JoA.  i,  8. 
Agiain,  "  To  Ae  woman  were  gfiven  two  wings  of  a  gteat 
eagle,  that  die  might  fly  into  the  wilderness,  mto  h^  {^aoe, 
vitB  tpe^mrou  em!*  Rev.  xii,  14.  Similffl:  to  this  instance  m 
tite  Hebrew :  ''  Then  said  Sanl  to  his  servant.  Well  said ; 
come  let  ns  go :  so  they  went  imto  the  oify  wrbvin  nhk  tWMiMi 
OMher'tkam  Uh  Haehhim*'  1  Sam.  ix,  10.  Again,  Pilate^ 
said,  kbwf^s  «p  cnro  m  m^uotx^i,  8cc.,  Matt,  xxvii,  34 ;  and 
St  Paul,  ofY  nuaAap^s  rym  wro  fn  euiAoros  learfwf,  Acts  xx,  98» 
where  avo  seems  to  be  redmidant  The  following  is  a  sianilar 
Hebrew  expression,  *^  When  David  heard  it,  he  said, 
*)^:iM  nriTS-^^M  ^pi  rutki  anchi — middeme  Abner^*  2  Son.  iii, 

28. 

3dlpt  ElHpsis  is  a  common  figure  in  the  New  Testament, 
after  the  manner  of  the  Hebrew :  for  instance,  "  Behold  I 
send  unto  you  prophets,  and  wise  men,  and  scribes,  Koi  cf 
a!oraf¥  aicfmrwwvtt  not  raupw^rfs,  neu  j^  avTwf  fAariywc^rs,**  Ace,, 
Matt,  xxiii,  34.  lake  the  following  expression  in  ^e  Second 
Book  of  Kings :  "  And  Jehu  went^-into  the  house  of  Baat, 
and  said  unto  the  worshippers  of  Bad,  search  and  look,  leat 
there  be  here  witli  you  mrr  «13J9d  mengnabhdU  Jehovah/' 
2  Kmgs  X,  28. 

However,  after  all  the  exceptions  to  the  purity  of  the  New 
Testament  Greek,  it  hath  as  aUe  critics  among  its  advoealea 
as  any  that  have  appeared  on  the  contrary  side,  particularly. 
Mt.  BlackwaH,  who,  in  his  Sacred  Classics,  maintains  the  lan- 
guage of  the  New  Testament  to  be  not  oiilypure,  but  very 
elegant  Greek.  He  hath  vindicated,  with  great  learning,  tihe 
several  passages  excepted  against,  producing  parallel  ones  out 
of  the  purest  authors.  He  denies  there  are  any  solecisms,  having 
not  only  well  supported  the  suspected  places,  but  general^ 
shown  a  peculiar  beauty  in  them.  It  is  a  remark  of  Mr.  Ad- 
dison, that  the  most  exquisite  words  and  finest  strokes  of  aa 
author  are  those  which  often  appear  die  most  doidbtful  and 
exceptionable  to  a  man  who  wants  a  reKsh  for  polite  leamii^* 
and  which  a  sour  undistinguishing  critic  attada  with  the  great- 
est violence.  Tully  observes,  that  it  is  very  easy  to  brand,  wr 
tx  a  mark,  upon  what  he  calls  verbum  urdms^  a  Ixrfd,  glow- 
ing expii^on,  and  to  turn  it  into  ridicule,  by  a  cold,  ill-Q»s 
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kath  wpv^  mi  ^qmaows  not  to  be  found  in  any  classic  au- 
thor ;  «or  eoipid  it  be  ojltierwis^,  vben  it  tnettitB  of  things  which 
tke  heaUi^QS  had  no  ideas  of,  nor  any  words  for.  New 
names  must  be  given  to  new  things.  In  this  respect  no  other 
libtorty  i$  taken  than  is  iSreely  done  by  TuUy,  Pl$ito,  and  the 
greatest  geniiises  of  all  ageiu 

As  for  the  mixture  of  foreign  words,  especially  J^atin,  there 
are  not  maigr*  However,  in  the  use  of  these  few,  the  saored 
wiitaiis  are  eqoaUy  to  be  vindicated,  at  least,  with  the  Greek 
alassics,  who  have  many  foreign,  particulariy  Persic  words. 
For,  as  the  most^minent  of  them  flourished  at  a  time  when 
Hm  empire  of  the  Persians  was  of  vast  extent,  and  had  a  great 
influence  on  the  affairs  of  Ghreece,  many  of  their  words  became 
foiftffiar  to,  and  were  adopted  by  the  Greeks.  In  the  times  of 
the  aposdes  and  evangelists,  ike  Roman  empire  having  esEr 
teiided  its  conquests  ov«r  all  the  conntries  where  Greek  was 
apoike,  by  that  means  Boman  words  and  phrases  crept  in  as 
before  Persic  bad  done.  ^  to  Hebraisms,  the  reason  why  the 
NewTestfunent  writers  mingled  them  with  their  Greek,  does  not 
seem  to  be  owing  so  much  to  their  being  Hebipews,  as  to  their 
4iaeem«i]|g  of  many  things  relating  to  the  Mosaic  law,  and 
eapable  of  heiag  well  expressed  in  the  Hebrew  language, 
#Meh  ^Gould  not  be  expressed  so  happily,  if  at  all,  in  any  other. 
So  that  if  tiny  had  declined  using  the  Hebrew  idiom,  they 
most  have  invented  new  words  and  phrases,  which  would  npt 
htB0e  been  easily  or  soon  understood.  Mr.  Blackwall  ob* 
serves,  that  ioi  common  morals,  in  matteis  of  conversation  and 
hiBtorieal  nairalive,  they  use  the  same  words  and  phrase^  with  . 
Herodotus,  Tfawydides,  Xenophon,  8cc.,  and  th^  they  do  not 
more  difler  from  the  classics  in  their  form  of  expression,  than 
tbaee  do  4rom  one  another. 

A  gieat  many  expceasions,  originally  Hebraisms,  have,  by 
the  best  authors,  been  transplanted  into  the  Greek  tongue, 
aed  me  now  beccmie  proper  and  genuine  phrases.  Jput  the 
seeded  wrk^is,  being  better  acquaiiited  with  the  Hebrew  lan^ 
giH|^  have  remaikably  enriched  their  style  from  that  inex- 
JbtastiUe  mine,  to  which  the  Greeks  had  little  access. 

Upon  the  whole,  he  is  confident,  that  if  a  man  reads  the 
New  Testament  with  a  heart  as  much  prepossessed  in  its  fo- 

o  2 
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TOUT  as  when  he  sits  down  to  Vhrgfl  or  Homer,  he  will  find 
incidents  and  sentiments  therein,  expressed  with  more  nattiral 
propriety  and  energy  than  can  be  fomid  in  their  writings, 
though  in  every  age  since  they  wrote  they  have  been  ihe  oIk 
jects  of  nniversal  admiration. 

I  am  loth  to  dismiss  the  subject  we  are  upon,  widiout  giv- 
ing you  an  abstract  of  this  author*s  critique  upon  the  several 
writers  of  the  New  Testament*. 

St.  Matthew,  saith  he,  hath  aD  the  characters  of  a  good  his- 
torian ;  truth  and  impartiality,  clearness  of  narration,  propriety 
and  gravity  of  diction,  and  order  of  time  well  observed.  The 
two  next  evangelists  often  borrow  his  very  words  and  form  of 
expression,  when  they  are  on  tihe  same  subject,  and  yet  eadi 
has  his  proper  style. 

St.  Mark  has  a  comprehensive,  clear,  and  beautiftil  brevity. 
He  sometimes  uses  the  repetition  of  words  of  the  same  origi- 
nal and  like  sound,  as  the  most  vigorous  authors  do :  sath  as 
atsrtyaco'av  njv  reyijy,  Mark  ii,  4 ;  ^J'  ^  avarcuni  orav  avarof^, 
chap,  xii,  23 ;  xnorewg,  r^f  Bxticrev,  chap,  xiii,  19. 

St.  Luke's  style  is  pure,  copious,  and  flowing.  He  ac- 
quaints us  with  numerous  historical  passages,  not  related  by 
die  other  evangelists.  He  is  justly  applauded  for  his  polite- 
ness  and  elegance*  by  some  critics,  who  seem,  however,  to 
magnify  him  in  order  to  depreciate  his  brethren,  notwidi- 
standing  he  hath  as  many  Hebraisms  and  peculiarities  as  any 
of  them. 

The  style  of  St.  John  is  grave  and  simple,  short  and  con- 
spicuous, always  plain,  and  sometimes  low ;  but  he  readietfa  to 
the  heavens  in  the  sublimity  of  his  notions.  He  has  frequent 
repetitions,  in  order  to  press  his  important  doctrines  with  more 
closeness  and  vehemence.  He  oft»n  takes  one  thing  two 
ways,  both  in  the  affirmative  and  negative:  as,  *'  He  that 
ha&  the  Son  hath  life  ;  but  he  that  hath  not  the  Son,  hath  not 
life." 

St.  Paul  is  admired  for  the  copiousness  and  variety  of  Ub 
style,  for  the  loftiness  of  his  sentiment,  for  the  dexterity  of  his 
address.  He  has  every  charm  of  eloquence,  and  shows  him- 
self,  occasionally,  master  of  eveiy  style.     **  If  any,**  saitii 


« 


See  vol.  i,  part  ii,  chflp.  vii. 


^ 


Mr.  I>»«^*'  I,  I'  ^W**"'  ««*  ***■  «»™«  «»f  tile  tribe, 

■.urfM*'  >  *  ^'^  we'®  *•««*  dnnm  up.  ^j^^ 

I  •  #  I  ^  A  *'**"' «  gene- 


^torai  an<^  '  ^  |  ^  **W  of  laaael 

^tantial  «»«1«««»-    ».  V  of  the  lung., " 

,,^ty  and  mischief  of  Mu.  H*nowp«. 

;:^id  chapter?    !!«  emph.^  -»,«'^ 

aablimd  deacriptioii  of  the  divine  miiiMficeii».v  * 

i0  the  sevcmteenth  yewe  of  the  first  chapter,  .  ^^» 

justly  adBuredf-  ^^ 

St.  Peter's  style  expresses  the  noble  vehemence  and  ferv^>^ 

of  hiB  spirit.    He  writes  with  that  qniokness  and  rapidity, 

flometinies  neglecting  the  formal  niceties  of  grammar  (as  is 

common  with  sublime  geniuses),  that  you  can  scarcely  per- 

ceive  the  pauses  of  his  discourse,  and  the  distinction  of  his 

periods.    His  description  of  the  conflagration  and  future  judg- 

asent,  2  Pet  iii,  is  a  master-piece.    He  makes  us  see,  as  it 

.  v»e,  the  heavens  and  the  earth  wrapt  up  in  devouring  flames, 

and  hear  the  groans  of  an  expiring  worid,  and  the  crash  of 

nature  trW^bKng  into  universal  ruin.    And  howv  solemn  and 

•  moving  is  the  epiphonema»  or  practical  inference,  ''  Seeing, 

.  therefore,  all  Aese  things  must  be  dissolved,  what  manner  of 

.  persons  oug^t  ye  to  be  in  all  holy  conversation  and  godliness/' 

.irer.  11* 

Origen  saith,  that  ''  Jude  hath  wrote  an  epistle,  of  few 

*  Vid.  Annot.  in  cap.  v,  rab  fine. 

t  The  first  words  of  tbat  paasag^  are  a  fine  hexameter, 

Tlaffa  800*1;  «Ya^»  xoi  irta  Zm^n^na  tiXmov. 

A  snifiU  transposition  of  the  next  words  will  make  another  beiameter, 

How  naturally  do  sublime  sentiments  gife  birth  to  poetical  numbers,  as 
welt  as  poetical  expressions ! 
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▼erses,  ifideed,  but  fall  df  vigoroas  expremocks  of  heUy^iy 
grace*/'  Thifr  apostle  adopts  tke  sestimettty  and  frequenttjr 
the  irords  of  St.  Peter,  in  die  seeond  chapter  of  hm  secesd 
epistle,  though  sometimes  he  leaves  out  some  of  his  wofds^  at 
other  times  he  enlarges,  and  gives  a  diSerenttttm  to  die 
thought.  These  two  writers  are  very  near  alda,  in  soljecty 
style,  vefhemence,  and  just  indignatioii  against  implidenoe^ 
lewdness,  snA  debauchers  of  sound  principles.  They  answer 
one  another  in  liie  New  Testament,  as  tli^  prophecy  of  Obft- 
diah  and  part  of  &e  forty-ninth  of  Jeremiah  do  in.  the  (Nd. 

AAer  Mr.  Blackwall  hath  fully  vindicated  the  writers  of  Hke 
New  Testament,  and  set  them,  at  least/  upon  a  level  with  the 
best  classics,  he  shows,  in  the  last  chapter,  what  advantages 
they  have  oyer  them  in  various  respects*  The  greater  p«rt>4f 
the  second  volume  is  a  critique  upon  the  vernons  and  varioius 
lections  of  the  New  Testament,  which  it  is  beside  our  present 
purpose  to  consider. 

We  return,  now,  from  this  digression^  to  the  subject  of 
Jewish  Antiquities. 

71ie  Genealogies  of  the  Hebrews. 

Godwin  observes,  that  "  the  whole  body  of  Israel,  or  the 
Hebrew  nation,  was  divided  into  twelve  trib^,  and  tkat  pull- 
lie  records  were  kept,  whenein  every  one*s  genealogy  was  re- 
gbtered,  to  manMest  to  what  particular  tribe  he  belonged.^ 
This  appears  irom  the  following  passage  in  Chronides,  *'  The 
acts  of  Reheboam-— are  they  not  irvitten  in  the  book  of  She- 
nudah  the  prophet,-  and  of  Iddo  the  seer^  concerning  gene- 
alogies? 2  Chron.  xii,  15,  wrvrrh  lehithjaches^  in  genealB^ 
gizcmdoj  that  is,  probably  in  their  geneaiogical  tables  of  the 
royal  families  of  the  house  of  David ;  in  which,  also,  it  seems» 
was  interspersed  some  account  of  the  lives  and  actions  of  the 
kings ;  the  acts  of  Rehoboam  being  not  only  written  in  thin 
book,  but  likewise  the  ^*  acts  of  his  son,  Abijah,  his  ways  and 
his  sayings,'*  2  Chron.  xiii,  22.  In  the  -fifth  chapter  of  the 
first  book  t>f  Chroosdes,  after  an  abstract  of  the  genealogies 

*  GoaiaiMt.  is  Matt,  ui,  S5,  p.  S9S,  D.'«d!t.  Htitt.  Colon.  10S5. 
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ceatakied  in  die  book  of  GeneBis,  and  of  Aome  qf  the 
of  iBrfieL  to  the  time  of  the  captivity,  it  is  tidded,  ''  all  these 
were  reckoned  by  genealogies  in  the  days  of  Jothan  kii^  of. 
Judah,  and  'm  the  days  of  Jeroboam  king  of  Israel,  1  Chroa,  v, 
17 ;  thai  is,  the  genealogibcal  taUes  were  theu  drawn  up,  which 
afterwards  were  contiBued  down  to  the  captivity,  the  nantos 
of  flieyeral  persons  being  inserted,  who  did  not  live  till  after 
tlie  days  of  Jotham  and  Jerdboam.  And  then,  after  a  gene* 
alogieal  table  of  the  other  tribes  in  the  three  sext  Aoft^m,  it 
follows,  '*  So  all  Israel  wem  r^fconed  by  genealogies  i  and 
behold,  they  were  written  in  the  hoek  of  the  kiBg^  of  Israel 
iffid  Judah,"  chap,  ix,  1.  Where,  by  ''  the  book  of  the  kings, " 
cannot  be  meant  those  two  hMtorical  books,  which  now  pass 
under  that  name,  fliese  genealogies  not  beuig  written  thcMia, 
but  aome  authentic  public  veoords  of  their  genealogies,  called 
*'  the  King's  Bodk,"  probably  as  being  under  his  custody ; 
of  which  it  is  not  unlikely  there  was  a  duplicate,  one  copy 
liept  by  the  king  of  Jndah,  the  otbm  by  Uie  king  of  Israel, 
for  it  is  caUed  ''  the  Boek  of  the  Kii^s  of  Israel  and  Judah.'' 
The  story  of  Herod's  destroying  the  records  of  the  ge- 
nealogies, which  Grodwin  motions,  is  related  by  Eusebiui^  in 
his  ecclesiastical  history'*.  Yet  ii  does  not  seem  that  the 
Jews  lost  all  account  of  their  genealogies  from  that  tiflAs,  finr 
tfiey  continued  their  distinction  of  tribes  long  aftw.  St«  Paul 
says  he  was  of  the  ''  tribe  of  Benjamin,"  Phil,  iii,  5.  St.  James 
writes  to  the  **  twelre  tr^es  that  were  scattered  abroad," 
James  i,  1.  And,  later  still,  Josephus  gives  the  genealogy  of 
hb  own  family  in  his  life,  and  says,  ''  I  giye  you  this  succes* 
sion  of  our  family,  as  I  find  it  written  in  the  public  tdblesf/' 
And  he  adds,  that  **  aU  their  prints  were  obliged  to  prove 
their  sucoessbn  firom  an  ancient  line;"  and  if  they  could  net 
do  it,  they  were  to  be  excluded  firom  officialuig  as  priests* 
Fmm  whence  it  appears,  there  were  publie  g^aealogieal  tables 
<Kf  their  tribes  and  famiiie^  as  late  as  Josephus,  -who  lived  al 
the  destrostion  of  Jerusalem.  By  tiie  way^  therefore,  it  may 
be  reasonably  presumed,  that  both  St.  Matthew  and  St  Iiuke 
e«i>pied  their  genealogies  of  Cluiist,  the  one  of  the  line  of  Mary, 
the  other  <^  Joseph,  out  of  the  public  records,  which  were 

*  lib.  i,  cap.  vii,  p.  24,  edit.  Reading,  Cantab.  1720! 

t  Jopeph.  IB  vitii,  sect,  i,  ad  fin.  apitd  Opsr.  tom.  u,  p.  1,  edit  HftTorc. 
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deemed  authentic  vouchers.  The  apostle»  aocoidinglyy  re^ 
presents  it  as  a  thmg  evident  to  the  Jews,  that  '*  our  Lord 
sprung  out  of  Judah/'  Heb.  vi,  14.  It  was  so  by  their  *  own 
genealogical  tables,  which  the  sacred  historians  faithfully 
copied.  If  there  were  any  errors  in  those  tables,  they  were 
not  aecountriile  for  them,  their  business  was  only  to  transcribe 
without  alteration ;  tampering  with  them  might  have  created 
suspicion,  and  given  the  Jews  some  colour  for  denying,  that 
our  Lord  "  sprung  out  of  Judah,"  according  to  the  ancieiit 
prophecies  concerning  the  Messiah. 

Upon  the  whole,  we  must  either  conclude,  that  Eusebius 
had  been  entirely  misinformed  concerning  Herod's  burmag 
the  genealogical  records,  or  that  if  one  copy  (perhaps  that 
which  was  laid  up  in  the  archives  of  the  temple)  was  de- 
stroyed, there  were  others  in  private  hands,  from  whence 
another  public  copy  was  afterwards  transcribed,  and  deposited 
in  the  same  place. 

It  is  probable,  that  after  the  dispersion  of  the  Jews,  upon 
the  dissolution  of  their  polity,  the  genealogical  tables  came  to 
be  neglected,  and  so  gradually  perished.  Some  imagine,  that 
their  frequent  intermarriages  with  the  people  of  the  countries 
into  which  they  were  dispersed  made  them  designedly  dis* 
continue  them ;  that  the  corrupt  mixture  and  debasement  of 
their,  blood  might  not  appear.  However  that  be,  it  is  ceitain 
they  have  long  since  been  lost 

From  hence  an  argument  is  formed  by  Christians,  that  the 
Messiah  must  be  already  come ;  since,  if  he  be  not,  it  can 
never  be  proved,  that  he  is  of  the  tribe  of  Judah  and  family 
of  David. 

But  ta4lus  the  Jews  reply,  that  eitiier  Elias,  or  same  other 
inspired  priest  or  prophet,  shall  come,  and  restore  their  ge- 
nealogical tables  before  the  Messiah's  appearance;— a  tra- 
dition, which  tiiey  ground  on  a  passage  in  Nefaemiah,  chap, 
vii,  64,  65,  to  this  effect :  The  genealogical  register  of  the 
families  of  certain  priests  being  lost,  they  were  not  able  to 
make  out  their  lineal  descent  from  Aaron;  and  therefore^ 
"  as  polluted,  were  put  from  the  priesthood ;"  the  "  Tirshatha 
said  unto  them,  that  they  should  not  eat  of  the  most  holy 
things,  till  there  stood  up  a  priest  with  Urim  and  Thummim." 
From  hence  the  Jews  conclude,  that  such  a  priest  wil}  stand 
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up,  and  refltoie  and  comfdete  the  geoealogies  of  tiieir  iamilies : 
thoogb  others  suppose  these  words  to  importy  lliat  they  shoidd 
nefver  exercise  their  priesthood  any  more ;  and  that,  **  till 
there  shall  stand  up  a  priest  with  Urim  and  nmmmmi/' 
amoimts  to  the  same  as  the  Roman  prorerb,"  ad  ChnBeat 
ealendas,  mnce  the  Urim  and  Thummin  were  new  absohitely 
and  for  ever  lost 

The  Proselytes, 

We  now  come  to  the  proselytes ;  who  were  not  of  tfie  na- 
tural posterity  of  Abraham,  but  joined  thems^es  to  the  peo-* 
pie  of  Israel,  and  w^re,  by  the  Greeks,  styled  If fddvAvrf i,  cat^ 
rs  irpoovXi^Xodnrai,  ab  adveniando  et  coeundo^;  but  by  the 
'Hebrews  oru  girim,  peregrini,  foreigners  or  inmatei^,  in  op- 
position  to  natives.  Hence  the  son  of  a  proselyte,  by  the  fii- 
ther^s  side,  was  called  ^^  p  hen  ger ;  the  son  of  a  proselyte 
by  the  motiber^s  side,  mi  p  ben  geroli;  and  the  son  of  both 
a  he  and  she  proselyte,  by  the  artificial  name  :iiai  haghag^ 
which  is  composed  of  the  initial  letters  of  ben  ger^  and  ben 
gerah. 

-  The  Hebrews  speak  of  two  sorts  of  proselytes,  the  one  called 
p^  n:i  gere  tsedhek.proselytijuHituB;  the  other  DOttfui  to^ 
dhoiAiw,  inquilini,  or  "Wf  n:t  gereshangnar,  proselyti  porta. 
The  former  became  complete  Jews,  and  were  in  aU  respect 
mdted  to  the  Jewish  church  and  nation;  the  latter  did  not 
embrace  the  Jewish  religion,  yet  were  sulSered  to  live  among 
the  Jews  under  certain  restrictions*  Nevertheless  the  former, 
•as  well  as  the  latter,  are  sometimes  distinguished  from  Jews, 
that  is,  from  native  Jews.  Thus  in  the  Acts,  chap.  xiH,  48, 
we  read  of  the  Jews,  and  religious  proselytes,  at  Antioch  in 
Pisidia ;  who  must  have  been  proselytes  of  righteousness,  be- 
cause none  were  called  proselytes  of  the  gate  (if  any  such 
there  were),  who  did  not  dwell  in  the  land  of  Israel. 

As  for  the  proselytes  of  righteousness,  the  scripture  gives 

us  no  other  account  of  the  manner  of  their  admission  into  the 

•Jewish  church,  but  by  the  rite  of  circumcision.    In  the  book 

of  Exodus,  amongst  the  regulations  concerning  the  passover, 

*  Philo.  Jnd.  lib.  i ;  de  monarch,  spud  opera,  p.  631,  edit.  Colon.  Allobr. 
t€13. 
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tins  18  om^  "  Whfim  m  ttetnger  wM.  floyoiini  tridk  diee,  and 
mil  keep  tto  fuaavfer  to  the  Lerd,  let  idl  hia  nnlee  fteou 
oioncifled,  and  theft  let  hftft  eene  near  and  keep  it;  and  ha 
dun  be  «fl  one  tint  kbemm  tile  lnd,"Exod.xii,4&  Wheie 
theae  two  dungs  aie  inrtfaer  ehseirtaUe, 

XHf  Thai*  when  a  man  Urns  hecame  a  proaeljte^  all  his 
males  were  to  be  circmncised  as  well  as  hims^;  wherdiy  Ua 
children  were  admitted  into  the  visible  church  of  6od»  in  his 
right,  as  their  father. 

2dly,  That  npon  this  he  should  be  entitled  to  all  the  pri- 
vileges and  immunities  of  the  Jewish  church  and  nation,  as 
>veU  m  be  subjeot  to  the  whole  law :   He  should  be  as  oae 
'^  bom  in  the  land/* 

To*  tins  brief  aoaoiHit  which  the  scripture  gives  us  of  the  ad- 
mission of  proselytes,  tibe  aabbies  add  a  mneh  larger  one,  of 
the  preparation  for  their  admission,  of  the  form  of  theor  ad*^ 
mission,  and  of  the  canseqaences  and  effects  of  it. 

First,  The  pteparetion  for  the  adnnsBion  of  protelytes  eon*- 
si8ted>  acoording  to  them,  of  three  articles : 

Xst,  Aji  examination : 

2dly,  Instruction: 

3dly,  Their  making  a  profession  of  their  feitfa,  and  of  tbeir 
obedienee  to  the  Jewish  law. 

Isi,  The  person,  that  offei^  himself  to  be  a  pros^ljrte,  wns 
examined  by  three  of  the  mgistrates  conoermng  the  canses 
that  moved  him  to  it ;  wheth^  it  was  the  love  of  any  JewUi 
woman,  the  fear  of  any  temporal  punishment,  die  proapedt  of 
riches,  or  of  any  worldly  advantage  ?  oar  whether  it  was  4  sin- 
cere loye  to  ^d  and  his  law  t  Wh^d  he  had  given  a  satis- 
fiictory  answ^  to  these  questions,  he  was  then, 

2dlif,  Instrueted  in  tihe  Jewiiii  religion,  and  particularly  in 
the  doctrine  of  rewards  and  punishments.    And  after  tins, 

Sdly,  He  ademidy  professed  his  assent  to  the  doctrines 
which  had  been  proposed  to  him,  and  .pi^oimised  to  persevere 
in  the  faith  mid  practice  of  the  law  of  C^d  tiU  death. 

Seaandly,  As  to  the  form  and  manner  of  admitting  pro- 
selytes, aSue  rabbles  make  it  to  ^nsbt  of  three  articles,  cir- 
cumcision, baptism,  and  sacrifice. 

Isf ,  To  the  scripture  account  of  the  requirement  of  ciix^um- 
cision,  in  this  case,  they  add,  that  though  the  proselyte  was 
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m  Samaritan,  or  of  any  oHier  mtimi  lAo  nied  Aat  iste»  some 
Uood  most,  DOTBrfteiefl,  be  drawn  afresh  fiom  Ife  part  which 
liad  boen  cirenmcised. 

9dy,  The  proselyte,  whMher  mate  or  female,  mmst  be  bap- 
tized by  llie  immemon  of  flie  whole  body  into  water;  and 
tttts  must  be  performed  in  a  river,  fotmtab,  or  pond,  not  in  a 
Tessel. 

'  Some  gromid'  (hiB  proselyte  baptism  on  the  inatraetiaa 
whk^h  Jacob  gare  to  bis  ''  household  and  all  that  w^re  with 
him,''  when  they  were  to  make  a  new  eonsecnrtiott  of  thorn* 
selves  to  Grod,  **  Pot  away  the  stnmge  gods  from  amongst 
yon,  and  be  clean,''  Gen.  xxxv,  3.  Where,  by  "  being 
clean,"  they  understand  then*  being  baptized,  or  their  bodies 
being  washed  wilh  water.  They  ibrther  suppose,  that  the 
Israelites  **  being  baptized  into  Moses  in  the  cloud  and  in  As 
sea,"  mentioned  by  St.  Paul,  1  Gor.  x,  %  means  their  entering 
into  the  Mosaic  covenant  by  Ihe  rite  of  baptian ;  and  that 
when,  therefore,  in  after-ages,  any  became  proselytes,  or 
entered  inte  tMs  covenant,  they  aLm  were  baptized. 

Godwin  seems  to  thank  John's  baptism  was  of  this  sort 
But,  it  is  certain,  that  could  not  properly  be  proselyte  bap- 
tism ;  because  he  administered  it  to  such  as  were  Jews  al- 
ready, and  he  had  no  commission  to  set  up  a  new  disp«ua* 
tioti,  to  which  people  should  be  admitted  by  tfaos  or  any  other 
rite.  He  only  gave  notice,  fliat  the  kingdom  of  God,  oir  the 
gospel  dispensation,  was  at  hand ;  but  it  did  not  eommenoe 
till  after  Us  death,  namely,  at  our  Savioto's  resurrection :  and 
proselyte  baptism  was  a  fom  of  professing  a  new  religion,  at 
least  new  to  the  person  professing  it,  and  of  his  being  ad- 
mitted a  member  of  a  church  of  which  he  was  not  one  before. 
It  was  therefore,  I  say,  of  a  very  different  nature  from  John's 
baptism.  His  is  rather  to  be  considered  as  one  of  those 
"  divers  washings,"  in  use  amcmg  the  Jews  on  many  occasions; 
for  he  did  not  attempt  to  jnake  any  alteration  in  the  Jewish 
religion  as  settled  by  the  Mosaic  law,  any  moie  than  to  erect 
a  new  dispensation.  And  as  these  washings  were  intended, 
not  only  for  ''  the  purifying  of  the  flesh,"  but  to  be  signs  and 
symbols  of  moral  purity ;  so  the  rite  of  baptism  was,  in  this 
view,  v«ry  suitable  to  the  doctrine  of  repeDtaooe,  which  John 
preached. 
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It  is  a  fiirdier  snppomtioii  of  Godwin's,  that  our  Saviovnr 
converted  this  Jewidi  proseljte  baptism  into  a  Christian  aa* 
crament.  Upon  this  notion  Dr.  Wall*  hath  founded  an  aigii- 
ment  for  baptizing  children  as  .well  as  adolt  persons ;  becanee, 
when  a  parent  was  proselyted,  all  his  children  were  baptised^ 
as  weU  as  aU  his  male  children  drcumdsed.  Bnt  as  baptism 
was  administered,  according  to  the  Jewish  doctors,  only  to 
the  children  horn  before  his  proselytism,  not  to  any  bom  sAer" 
wards,  nor  to  his  more  distant  posterity,  who  were  esteemed 
holy  branches,  in  virtae  of  springing  from  an  holy  rootf; 
some  infer,  that  under  the  Christian  dispMisation  baptism  is 
only  to  be  administered  to  converts  from  Judaism,  Mahomet- 
anism.  Paganism,  or  some  other  rel^on,  and  to  their  de- 
scendants bom  before  their  conversion  and  baptism,  but  to 
none  bom  after.  Mr.  Emlyn,  in  particuhr;]:,  inrists  upon  this 
argument  against  the  constant  and  universal  oUigatikm  of 
infant  baptism. 

But,  after  all,  it  remains  to  be  proved,  not  only  ttat 
Christian  baptism  was  instituted  in  the  room  of  proselyte 
baptism,  but  that  the  Jews  had  any  such  baptism  in  oiv  Sa- 
viour's time.  The  earliest  accounts  we  have  of  it  are  in  die 
Mishna  and  Gemara§;  the  former  compiled,  as  the  Jews 
assert,  by  Rabbi  Juda,  in  the  second  centuxy,  tiiough  learned 
men  in  general  bring  it  several  centuries  lower ;  the  latter,  not 
till  the  seventh  century.  There  is  not  a  word  of  it  in  PUlo ; 
nor  yet  in  Josephus,  tiiough  he  gives  an  accomit  of  the  pro- 

*  See  the  lotrodaction  to  his  History  of  iDfant  Baptism. 

f  It  was  a  maxim  with  the  rahbies, ''  Natus  baptizati  habetor  pro  bapd- 
zato.*'  This  restriction  of  baptism  to  childrBn  bom  before  their  pereots' 
proselytism  rests  on  the  Mime  aadioritf  as  the  custom  of  baptizing  any 
children  of  proselytes,  which  appears  from  Dr.  Wall« 

I  Preriotts  Question  to  several  Questions  about  valid  and  invalid  Baptism. 

§  The  Mishna  is  a  collection  of  the  Jewish  traditions  and  expirations 
of  several  passages  of  scripture.  The  Gemara  is  a  sort  of  glossary  on  the 
Mishna ;  and  these  together  make  up  the  Jalmud.  There  are  two  Oemams, 
that  of  Jerusalem  and  that  of  Babylon,  the  latter  of  which  is  moat  ndoed. 
The  Jerusalem  Gemara,  Father  Mono  proves  from  the  work  itself,  in  which 
mention  is  made  of  the  Tuiks,  could  not  have  been  wrote  till  the  time  of 
Heraclios,  about  the  year  6S0.  The  Gemara  of  Babylon  was  begun  by 
one  Asa,  in  the  beginning  of  the  seventh  century,  and  on  account  of  the 
wars  between  the  Saracens  and  Persians  discontinttod  fur  serenty-three 
years,  and  then  finished  by  one  Josa. 
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fldyting  of  the  Idiimeaitt  bj  Hyveanus.  Indeed,  cm 
oocaaoii»  he  mentions  oidy  ciiemiicinon  as  the  rite  of  initia- 
tion, and  saith,  tiutt  upon  receiving  this  rite,  and  living  ale 
ooiding  to  the  Jewish  law,  they  firom  dbat  time  became  Jews*. 
And  notwithstanding  he  speaks  of  John's  baptism,  yet  it  is 
under  a  very  dKlferent  notion  from  the  proselyte  baptism 
spoken  of  by  the  misfanical  rabbies.  **  This  good  man,"  saith 
he,  **  did  Herod  kill,  who  enhorted  the  virtaoos,  jnst»  wad 
jHOOs,  to  come  to  his  baptism ;  for  he  looked  open  baptism  to 
be  acceptable  to  God,  when  used,  not  for  purging  away  cer- 
tain oflfences,  but  for  purifying  the  body,  the  soul  having  been 
before  cleansed  by  rig^iteousnessf  •''  So  that  he  makes  John's 
baptism  to  be  of  the  nature  of  the  Jewish  purifications,  or 
ceremomal  washhigs,  without  having  any  r^erence  to  prose- 
Ijfte  baptism ;  which,  on  this  occasion,  he  could  hardly  have 
fiedled  mentioning,  if  it  had  been  then  in  use. 

It  is  alleged,  however,  in  favour  of  its  antiipiity,  that  it  is 
mentioned  by  Arrian,  who  lived  A.  B.  ISO ;  for,  speaking  of 
a  philosopher's  obligation  to  act  agreeably  to  his  character,  he 
hatii  tins  illustration :  **  If  we  see  any  one  change  his  piofi 
sion,"  or  become  a  Jew,  *'  we  do  not  for  that  reason  style 
a  Jew,  but  regard  ium  as  an  hypocrite.  Yet  when  he  dis- 
covers the  disposition  and  manners  of  one  who  is  baptized, 
r9  fitPofji^ii^sits,  and  enlisted  in  that  sect,  then  he  both  is,  and 
is  called,  a  Jew  j;." 

But  to  this  it  is  replied,  that  nothing  was  more  cemmon 
ihan  for  the  heathens  to  confound  the  Jews  and  Christians. 
Even  Festus,  who  governed  for  some  time  in  Judea,  seems 
to  have  taken  the  Christians  only  for  a  sect  of  the  Jews,  Acts 
XXV,  19, 20.  Suetonius  speaks  of  an  insurrection  made  by 
the  Jews,  "  impulsore  Chresto§."  And  it  is  most  likely  that 
Arrian  meant  Christians  in  the  place  aUeged,  because  in  his 
time  many  persons  became  proseljrtes  to  Christianity,  but  few 
or  none  to  Judaism,  the  Jews,  who  were  scattered  amongst 
all  nations,  being  everywhere  oppressed  and  deqpised.    Be- 

« 

*  Antiq.  lib.  iiii,  csp.  ix,  sect,  i,  torn,  i,  p.  659,  edit.  HsTerc. 
t  Antiq.  lib.  xviii,  cap.  v,  sect.ii,  tom.i,  p.  883,  884,  «dit.Haverc. 
t  Comment,  in  Epictet.  lib.  ii,  csp.  is,  p.  19^,  edit.  Cantab.  1655, 
§  So^ton.  in  -vit.  Claudii,  cap.  xxv,  sect,  xii ;  et  annor.  in  loc.  torn,  ii, 
p.  87,  edit.  Pitisci. 
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mien,  if  lie  had  spokfln  «f  proseljtM  to  JudaisiB,  H  u  lidf[JUy 
|BofaabIe  lie  wtmii  have  memAmeA  their  cireuiiici8ioa«  for 
^Mtk  Ae  Iwmthffii  derided  tliem»  rather  than  their  baptina^ 
wMch  wai  not  so  Ysry  lomgn  to  aome  of  the  heaihen  ritoa  of 
parificatioii* 

Upon  the  whole,  it  is  more  likely  the  Jeira  took  the  hurt  of 
proaelyiD  baptiam  fii>m  the  Cluirtians,  after  o«r  Savioiii^a 
tiate,  than  that  he  borrowed  his  h^itism  from  theirs;  which, 
wfameyer  iieame  into  practioe»  was  oae  of  <hoae  additions  to 
die  law  of  6od,  wfai<^  he  sevevelf  cenanves,  Maltk  xv,  9. 
To  thia  it  ia  probable  Justin  Martyr  refers^  in  his  dialogue 
with  Trjfiho,  when,  among  die  Jewidi  heresies  or  Aeola,  he 
mentions  ihat  of  the  ficarrtr^,  baptisors*.  IVom  henee  it 
lAienld  seem,  Ihat  in  his  time,  about  the  middle  of  the  see^nid 
eentiiry,  proselyte  baptism  was  a  novel  practice,  and  had  not 
yet  universally  prevailed. 

However  that  be,  there  wants  more  evidence  of  its  being 
as  ancient  as  onr  Saviour^s  time  dian  I  apprehend  can  be  pn>* 
dttced,  to  ground  any  argument  upon  it'  in  relation  t^  Chris- 
dan  »baptism«  We  dierefore  dismiss  this  form  of  the  adarisaion 
of  proselytes  as  nncertainf  • 

idly.  The  rabbies  tell  us,  the  proselyte  was  to  (^Ger  a 
sacrifice  on  occasion  of  his  adarission*  in  the  presenee  of  thaee 
witnesses,  nut  mean,  but  respectable  and  honouraUe  pessanaw 

Thus  much  concerning  the  form  and  mann^  of  admitting 
fffoselftes* 

ThirHy,  We  are  to  eonaider  the  efieets  and  eenseqaences 
of  being  made  a  proselyte. 

Is^,  The  proselyte  was  now  consideisad  as  b<»m  again. '  It 
was  a  saying  among  the  Jews,  that  **  when  a  man  is  made  a 
psoselyte  he  is  l&e  a  new-bom  infant,"  and  ''  he  hadi  a  new 
aoid.^  TMb  is  supposed  le  dirow  some  light  on  our  Savioor^s 
ToprodT  to  Nicodemas,  **  Alt  Aon  a  master  in  Israel,  and 
knowest  not  these  things?"  John  iii»  10 ;  diat  is,  what  being 
*'  bom  again"  means?  For,  it  seems,  Nicodemns,  apprehend- 
ing a  Jew  was  never  to  be  a  proselyte  to  any  other  religion, 

*  Apud  Opera,  p.  307,  A.  edit.  Paris,  1615. 

t  On  the  subject  of  proseljrte  baptism,  see  Ligbtfoot,  Hor.  Heb.  ad 
Matt,  ill,  6,  and  Harm,  ad  Job.  iii,  m.  Selden,  de  Jure  Nat,  et  Gent, 
lib.  ii,  cap.  ii ;  particulariy  "Waifs  'Introdoctkm  to  bis  History  of  loTaot 
Baptism^  and  Gale*s  Reflections  on  Wall,  lett.  iz  and  z. 


4tjA  Hot  know  liow  to  underfltaad  it  otfieifwise  Hum  of  "^  enter- 
VBtg  a  second  time  into  ^  woBiby  and  being  horn"  ver.  4 
Whereas  he,  who  was  «  master  in-  Israd,  and  probably  a 
member  of  the  great  council  or  Sazdiedbim,  might  have  been 
expected  to  comprehend  the  force  of  our  Lord's  phmseologjr 
from  the  oommon  use  of  the  lake  expressions  conoeming  those 
who  became  proselytes*. 

2dly,  The  bond  of  natninl  relatioii,  betwixt  the  proselyte 
and  aH  his  kindred,  was  now  cKssolved.  Whevefeie  it  was  n 
maxhn  with  the  rabbies,  tlwt  a  proselyte  might  lawAiOy  many 
his  own  mother,  or  his  own  daughter,  boom  beforo  he  became 
a  proselyte,  they  being  now  no  more  related  to  Inm  than  any 
ottier  women :  though  soch  maniages  weie  looked  npon  as 
indecent,  and  on  that  aeconnt  not  pemnttedf.  Some  hare 
supposed  our  Sayiovr  refers  to  the  proselyte's  remmeiation  of 
lus  natural  relations  when  he  saiffa,  **  If  any  man  oome  unto 
me,  and  hate  not  his  fiaiher,  and  motiier,  and  wife,  and  cUl- 
dren,  and  brethren,  and  sisters,  yea,,  and  bis  own  life  also,  he 
cannot  be  my  dtsdpte,"  Luke  xiv,  26.  And  that  the  same  is 
lAttded  to  ra  the  foUo  wing  passage  of  the  Psalmist:  *'  Hearken, 
O  daughter,  and  incline  thine  ear;  forget  also  thine  own 
people  and  fliy  father^s  house,"  Psal.  xlv,  lA.  Tacitus,  in  his 
dunaeter  ef  the  Jews,  having  mentioned  theur  custom  of  cir* 
eomoisiMii,  as  adopted  by  proselytes,  adds,  **  They  then 
quidkly  ieani  to  Aeepise  the  gods,  to  T^iounce  their  country, 
and  to  hold  their  parents,  cfaildien,  and  breifinen  in  the  utmost 
contenqfit:):.*'  Asd  very  |NPebably  this  unnatnval  oontM^ 
wfai<fli  the  Jewish  doctors  taught  proselytes  to  -entartaui  of 
their  nearest  Telations,  night  be  one  thing  on  account  of 
which  they  aro  said  to  have  "  made  them  twofold  more  the 
children  of  Hffll  than  &emseives.  Matt,  xxiii,  15. 

Sdly,  The  proselyte  was  now  to  bA  intents  and  pmposes  a 
JMr§,  and  entitled  to  a  shore  in  the  prinnlegesand  blessings 

*  See  Lightfoot,  Hon6  Heb.  io'locj. 

t  L^htfoot,  Hor.  Heb.  ad  Joh.  iii,  3,  and  Selden,  de  Jure  Nat.  et  Gent. 
Gb.  V,  cap^.  18. 

X  Tacit.  Histor.  lib.  ▼,  cap*  v. 

§  Ccmsalt  Namb.xv,  15;  £«tb.  tiiiylT;  and  Josepbos,  hi  tbe  place 
above  cited  concerning  tbe  Idomeans,  where  be  saith,  tbat  being  dnnim- 
cised  and  living  according  to  tbe  law  of  Moses,  the^  were  from  tbat  time 

Jews,  TO  Xmwov  IiiSaio*. 
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of  such.  He  was  to  be  treated  with  the  utmost  respect  and 
kindness'*:  no  natiye  Jew  might  upbraid  him  with  his  former 
idolatry  and  wickedness.  Yet  it  is  certain  the  Jews  were  ia 
general  apt  to  look  with  a  rery  evil  eye  upon  proselytes,  espe- 
cially on  those  who  had  been  Samaritans ;  for  they  thought 
themselves  allowed  to  hate  Samaritans^  even  though  they  be- 
came proselytes,  because  their  ancestors  obstructed  the  re- 
building the  temple  and  the  holy  city ;  and  for  this  they  would 
never  forgive  them,  though  by  admitting  them  as  proselytes  they 
declared  their  faith  and  hope  that  God  had  forgiven  than.    ^ 

According  to  the  rabbies,  proselytes  were  excluded  from 
many  civil  advantages,  or  privileges  of  the  commonwealth,  to 
which  Israelites  by  descent  were  entitled  f.     Certain  it  is,  the 
law  made  a  diiSerence  between  one  nation  and  another,  as  to 
what  is  called  "  entering  into  the  congregation  of  the  Lord," 
Deut.  xxiii,  beginning.      Edomites  and  Egyptians  had  this 
privilege  in  the  third  generation,  ver.  7,  8 ;  though  their  im- 
mediate children  were  excluded,  their  grandchildren  were  ad- 
mitted.    An  Ammonite  or  Moabite  was  excluded  even  '*  to 
the  tenth  generation,"  saith  the  law,  or,  as  it  is  added,  *^  for 
ever;"  which  the  Jews  take  to  be  explanatory  of  the  tenth 
generation,  ver.  S.     The  law  was  certainly  thus  understood 
in  Nehemiah^s  time :  "  On  that  day  they  read  in  the  book  of 
Moses  in  Ae  audience  of  the  people ;  and  therein  was  found 
written,  that  the  Ammonite  and  the  Moabite  should  not  enter 
into  the  congregation  of  God  for  ever,  &c« ;  and  it  came  to 
pass,  when  they  had  heard  the  law,  Uiat  they  separated  from 
Israel  all  the  mixed  multitude,"  Nehem.  xiii,  1 — 3.     Bast> 
ards  were,  likewise,  under  the  same  exclusion  to  tke  tenth 
generation,  though  not  for  ever,  Deut.  xxiii,  2. 

It  is  not  certain  what  is  meant  by  not  '*  entering  into  th^ 
congregation  of  the  Lord."  It  cannot  be,  as  Ainsworth  rightly 
observes  j:,  not  adopting  die  faith  and  religion  of  Israel,  bb4 
entering  into  the  church  in  that  respect ;  because  it  was  law- 

*  See  a  remarkable  passage  ia  Philo,  lib.  i  de  Monarchia,  apud  Opeia, 
p.  631,  638,  F.  G.  A.  edit.  Colon.  Allobr.  1613. 

t  Vid.  Selden.  de  Jure  Naturs  et  QeDt.  lib.  ii,  cap.  iv.  Oper.  torn.  i» 
p.  194 — 196 ;  et  de  Scynedr.  lib,  ii,  cap.  viii,  torn,  ii,  p.  1396,  et  aeq.  edit. 
Lond.  17S6. 

I  In  ioc. 
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Ad  for  an  so  to  do,  Ezod.  xii,  48,  49.  The  Hebrew  doctors 
jenerally  understand  by  it,  a  prohibition  of  the  Israelites  mar- 
rying with  such  persons  as  are  here  excladed*.  To  this  it  is 
objected,,  that  '*  he  who  is  wounded  ifi  genitiUihus,  cut  suni 
aitriti  vel  amputati  testes,  or  who  is  totally  castrated,  cui 
dbscissum  est  veretrum,  ia,  likewise^  excluded,"  ver.  1.  Now, 
say  they,  it  would  be  superfluous  to  forbid  women  to  many 
with  such  persons,  because  it  cannot  be  supposed  they  would. 
It  may  nevertheless  be  replied,  though  such  a  projbihition 
might  probably  be  needless,  when  this  their  defect  was  known, 
it  might  be  requisite  to  forbid  such  persons  manrying,  when  it 
was  secret,  as  they  might  be  inclined  to  do  for  several  politic 
reasons.  Dr.  Patrick,  theriefore,  understands  by  the  mixed 
multitude,  which  in  the  forecited  passage  of  Nehemiah  we  are 
told,  was  separated  from  Israel  by  this  law,  such  as  were  bom 
of  strangers,  who  were  not  allowed  to  partake  of  the  rites  of 
marriage  with  Israelites. 

But  the  opinion  concerning  enteripg  into. the  congregation, 
most  commonly  received  among  Christian  writers,  is,  tha!(  it 
signifies  being  permitted  to  bear  any  office  in  the  Jewish  com- 
monwealth. And  it  is  certain,  saith  Dr.  Patrick,  the  He- 
brew word  hrp  kahal,  which  we  render  congregation,  does  in 
many  places  signify,  not  the  whole  body  of  the  people  of 
Israel,  but  the  great  assembly  of  elders.  Those,  who  prefer 
this  sense,  assign  as  a  reason  why  eunuchs  of  all  sorts  were 
excluded  as  well  as  stnmgers,  that  they  are  generally  observed 
to  want  courage,  and  are  therefore  unfit  for  govemm^it. 

We  proceed  now  to  the  other  sort  of  proselytes,  whom  the 
Jewish  doctors  style  '^^w  ^:i  gere  shangnar,  "  strangers,  of  the 
gate,"  from  an  expression  which  several  times  occurs  in  the 
Mosaic  law,  **  The  stranger  that  is  within  thy  gate,"  see 
Deut.  xiv,  21.  Or  otherwise  they  are  called  lunn  n:i  gere 
ioshabh.  Thus  in  Leviticus  we  read  of  "  strangers  that  so- 
journed" among  the  Israelites,  nnjin  D^sunnn  hattoshabim 
haggarim,  Lev.  xxv,  45.  These  were  foreigners,  who  did 
not  embrace  the  Jewidi  religion  (and  are,  therefMre,  impro- 
perly called  proselytes),  yet  **  were  suffered  to  live  among  the 
Jews,"  under  certain  restrictions.    As, 

1st,  That  they  should  not  practise  idolatry,  nor  woriahip 

*  ^d.  Selden.  de  Jore  Natone  et  Gent.  lib.  ▼,  cap.  iri,  Oper.  Una,  i,  p.  57^. 
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aaj  otber  god  beside  the  God  of  Luael;  uluoh,  vaAer  dw 
theocracy,  was  crimen  Imsm  wu^estaiist  md  tlierefore  not  to 
be  tolerated :  **  He  that  sacrifioeth  unto  any  god»  save  the 
Lord,  he  dMdi  utteriy  be  destroyed/*  Exod.  xxii,  20. 

2d/y,  That  they  should  not  blaqdiene  the  Ood  of  Israel: 
"  He  that  Uasphemeth  the  name  of  the  horA  shall  surely  be 
put  to  death ;  as  well  the  stranger  as  he  that  is  bom  m  the 
land/'  Lev.  xidv,  16.    And  perhaps  alto, 

Sdljf,  That  they  should  keep  the  Jewish  sabbath ;  so  far  at 
least  as  to  refrain  from  working  on  that  day.  For  in  the 
fonrth  commandment  the  obligation  of  observing  the  sabbati- 
oal  rest  is  expressly  extended  to  the  "  straiq^er  that  was 
within  their  gates/'  Exod.  xx,  10. 

So  long  as  they  lived  under  these  restrictions  in  a  peaceable 
manner,  the  Israelites  were  forbid  to  "  vex  or  oppress  them,'' 
Exod.  xxii,  21.  Nevertheless  they  might  buy  slaves  out  of 
their  families,  as  well  as  of  the  Heathen  ihsA  were  round 
about  them,  Lev.  xxv,  44,  45.  But  of  their  brethren,  the 
Is^elites,  they  were  forbid  to  make  slaves,  ver.  89,  40.  It 
wAs  lawful  to  lend  upon  usiHy  to  these  strangers,  though  it 
was  not  to  an  Israelite,  Deut.  xxiii,  20.  They  might  eat 
that  which  died  of  itself,  which  was  proUbited  to  an  Israelite, 
Deut.  xiv,  21.  By  the  stranger,  therefore,  who  was  forbidden 
to  ''  eat  blood  and  that  which  died  of  itself,"  Lev.  xvii,  13, 16, 
we  must  necessarily  understand  a  proselyte  of  righteousness. 
And  such  also,  the  Jewish  doctors  say,  is  the  stranger  men- 
tioned in  the  fourth  commandment,  who  was  obliged  to  ke^ 
die  sabbath ;  it  being,  in  their  apprehension,  uniawfril  for  any 
uncircumcised  person  to  observe  the  law  of  Moses,  because 
it  was  given  peculiarly  to  Israel :  "  Moses  commanded  us  a 
law,  even  the  inheritance  of  the  congregation  of  Jacob," 
Deut  xxxiii,  4,  in  particular  the  law  concerning  the  sabbath-: 
**  Therefore  die  children  of  Israel  shall  keep  die  sabbath,  to 
observe  <the  sabbath  throughout  their  generations  for  a  per- 
petual covenimt.  It  is  a  sign  betwixt  me  and  the  children  of 
Israel  for  ever,"  Exod.  xxxi,  16,  17.  But  in  concluding 
from  hence,  that  none  except  native  Israelites,  and  suoh  as 
had  joined  themselves  to  their  church,  were  obliged  by  the 
law  of  the  sabbath ;  they  seem  to  forget,  that  it  was  given  to 
Adam,  and  consequently  to  all  mankind,  Gen.  ii,  8.     There 
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it  no  impropriety,  dwrefore,  in  soppoiiii^y  that  dieie  imeir- 
caumaeA  strangera  were  oomprekendad  ni  the  fonrdi  coifr- 
mandraent.  Besides,  it  seems  reasonable,  ttat  tbej  shoidd  be 
obHged  to  rest  on  die  Jewish  sabbath,  lest  their  workiBg  ov 
yeereations  shoidd  distmb  and  binder  <he  devotion  of  the 


These  strangers  were,  moreover,  pennitted  to  worship  the 
God  of  Israel  in  the  outer  oourt  of  die  temple ;  which  for 
that  reason  was  called  ^*  the  court  of  the  Oentiles  ;^  to  which 
Ifcere  is  a  reference  in  the  charge  given  to  the  angel  in  the 
book  of  die  Revelation,  to  measure  the  temple  of  God,  and  the 
ritar,  and  them  that  worship  therein ;  but  the  court,  which  is 
without  the  temple,  to  leave  out,  and  measure  it  not ;  because 
ft  is  given  to  Ae  Gentiles,  Rev.  xi,  l2.  Betwixt  this  and  the 
inner  court,  where  the  Israelites  assembled,  there  was  a  waB, 
to  which  the  apostle  Paul  alludes ;  **  For  he  is  our  peace, 
-who  hath  made  both  (Jews  and  Grentiles)  one,  and  hath 
broken  down  the  middle  wall  of  partition  between  us,"  Eph. 
n,  14.  For  such  worshippers  as  these  strangers,  and  for  thehr 
acceptance*with  God,  Solomon  prayed  at  the  dedication  of 
the  temple,  ''  Moreover,  concerning  a  stranger,  that  is  not  of 
ihj  people  Israel,  but  cometh  out  of  a  far  country,  for  thy 
name^s  sake  (for  they  shall  hear  of  thy  great  nune,  and  of  thy 
strong  hand,  and  of  thy  stretched  out  arm),  when  he  shall  come 
and  pray  towards  this  house,  hear  tiiou  in  Heaven  thy  dwell- 
ing  place,  and  do  according  to  all  that  the  stranger  calledi  to 
thee  for,  that  all  the  people  of  the  Earth  may  know  thy  name 
to  fear  thee,  as  do  thy  people  Israel,"  1  Kings  viii,  41—43. 

The  numbers  of  these  strangers,  who  dwelt  among  the 
Israelites,  were  very  considerable ;  we  find  no  less  than  one 
hundred  fifty-three  thousand  six  hundred  of  them,  in  Solo- 
mon's time,  employed  in  servile  labour,  2  Chron.  ii,  17,  18. 

His  is  the  sum  of  what  can  be  gaAered  firom  scripting 
concerning  the  "iW  ^3  gere  shangnar,  or  attftD  tosKabh. 

But  die  talmudical  rabbies  have  made  proselytes  of  all  these 
strangers  and  sojourners*,  at  least,  of  all  who  were  in  the 
land  of  Israel  when  the  Jews  were  their  own  masters,  and 
not  in  subjection  to  any  foreign  power ;  for  they  confess,  in 
that  case,  there  was  no  preventing  Heathens  dwelling  among 

*  Vid.  Selden.  de  Jure  Nfttone  et  Gent.  lib.  ii,  cap.  iii. 
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them,  eyen  (hough  they  refused  to  submit  to  the  restriotioiMi 
of  the  law ;  they  say,  therefore,  there  were  no  proselytes  of  the 
gate  in  such  times :  but  that  at  other  times  no  Gentile  was 
permitted  to  dwell  in  the  land  of  Israel,  without  being  a  pro* 
selyte  of  the  gate  ^  that  is,  without  submitting  to,  and  obeying 
the  seven  precepts,  which  the  rabbies  pretend  God  gave  to 
Noah  and  his  sons,  and  which,  according  to  them,  comprised 
the  law  of  nature,  common  to  all  mankind. 

These  have  been  usually  styled  the  septem  pracepta  Noa- 
chidarum*;  by  which  they  were  required,  to  abstain  from 
idolatry,  from  blasphemy,  from  murder,  from  adultery,  from 
theft :  to  institute  judges  to  maintain  the  laws ;  and,  not  to 
eat  the  flesh  of  any  animal,  cut  off  while  it  was  alive. 

Maimonides  saith,  the  first  sui  precepts  were  given  to 
Adam,  and  the  seventh  to  Noahf. 

But  what  creates  a  suspicion,  that  this  is  fdl  invention  of 
the  talmudists  is,  that  there  is  no  mention  of  these  seven 
precepts  being  given  to  the  Noachid»,  in  scripture,  in  Onke- 
los,  in  Josephus,  or  in  Philo ;  and  that  neither  Jerom,  nor 
Origen,  nor  any  of  the  ancient  fathers,  appear  to  have  been 
in  the  least  acquainted  with  them. 

However,  something  like  the  seventh  was  undoubtedly 
given  to  Noah  and  his  posterity :  '*  the  flesh  with  the  life 
thereof,  which  is  the  blood  thereof,  shall  ye  not  eat,"  Gen. 
ix,  4.  Under  this  restriction,  they  had,  presently  after  the 
flood,  permission  to  eat  all  sorts  of  animal  food:  **  Every 
moving  thing,  that  liveth,  shall  be  meat  for  you;  even  as  the 
green  herb  have  I  given  you  all  things,"  ver.  3*  From 
whence  it  has  been  generally  concluded,  that  the  antediluvians 
used  only  vegetables ;  which  seems,  indeed,  to  be  the  only 
kind  of  food  God  allotted  for  man  at  his  creation,  Gren.  i,  29, 
90*  Nevertheless,  immediately  after  the  flood,  the  permission 
is  extended  to  ''  every  moving  thing  that  liveth ;"  that  is,  to 
all  kind  of  animals  that  are  fit  for  food,  witiiout  any  such  dis- 
tinction between  clean  and  unclean  as  was  afterwards  made 
under  the  Jevnsh  law. 

Some  have,  indeed,  maintained  the  contrary  opinion ;  sup- 

*  Vid.  Selden.  de  Jure  Naturae  et  Gent.  lib.  i,  cap.  x ;   et  Shickard.  de 
Jure  Regio,  cum  Notis  Carpzov.  p.  333,  et  seq. 
t  De  Ragibus,  cap.  ix,  ab  init.  apod  Crenii  Fascicul.  tionuiD.  p.  133. 
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posing,  that  the  use  of  animal  food  was  included  in  the  ge- 
neral grant  of  power  and  dominion,  which  God  gave  to 
Adam  over  the  brute  creation.  Gen.  i,  36 — ^28. 

The  chief  arguments  to  proye  that  animal  food  was  not 
used  before  the  deluge  are*, 

1st,  That  God's  grant,  of  the  use  of  his  creatures  for  food,  to 
Adam,  is  expressly  restrained  to  the  vegetable  (»eation. 

2dljf,  The  scripture  history  is  wholly  silent  concerning  the 
use  of  animal  food  before  the  flood. 

Sdly,  If  animal  food  had  been  then  permitted^  there  could 
have  been  no  reason  for  this  new  grant  which  God  gave  to 
Noah. 

The  chief  arguments,  alleged  on  the  other  side,  are  taken, 

Ist,  From  the  history  of  Abel's  sacrifice ;  which  is  said  to 
have  consisted  of  the  **  firstlings  of  his  flock,  and  the  fat 
thereof,*  Gren.  iv,  4.  Now,  it  having  never  been  usual  to 
ofier  any  thing  in  sacrifice  to  God,  but  what  was  useful  to 
man,  it  is  concluded  firom  Hus  account,  that  anin^^g  were, 
at  that  time,  used  for  food.  Nevertheless,  this  wiU  not  fol* 
low,  because  Abel's  flock  might  be  kept  for  the  sake  of  the 
milk  and  wool,  which  render  these  creatures  exceedingly  ser- 
viceable. 

It  must  be  owned,  that  the  particular  mention  of  the  fat, 
in  the  account  of  this  sacrifice,  might  incline  one  to  think  it 
was  a  peace  ofiRering ;  the  fat  of  which  was  consumed  upon 
the  altar,  and  the  flesh  eat  by  the  person  at  whose  chaise  the 
offering  was  made,  and  by  the  priests.  Lev.  iii,  per  totum ; 
chap,  vii,  15,  88.  But  the  affix  of  the  word  p^hn  chelhehen, 
which  we  translate  **  the  fat  diereof,"  should  rather  be  ren- 
dered **  of  them;"  namely,  of  the  firstlings  of  his  flock:  inti- 
mating, not  that  he  offered  the  fat  of  the  animal ;  but  the 
fattest  or  best  amongst  them.  The  word  n^  cAelebh  is  often 
used  for  the  best  of  its  kind,  whatever  be  the  thing  spoken 
of.  Thus  tvon  ibn  cbehbh  chittah  is  well  rendered  "  the 
finest  of  the  wheat,"  Psal.  Ixxxi,  16;  cxlvii,  14.  The  fat 
of  the  oil,  and  the  fat  of  the  wine,  mean  the  best  of  their 
kind,  as  our  translators  have  rendered  it.  Numb,  xviii,  12. 
The  ''  fat  of  the  land,"  means  the  best  of  its  produce.  Gen. 
xlv,  18.    Thus  it  seems  most  natural  to  understand  the  word 

*  On  this  debate  consult  Heidegger.  Histor.  Patriarch,  torn,  i,  exercit.  xv. 
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aVn  eHihihi  in  &e  present  oase ;  importuig»  thftt  Abel  broogbl 
die  bett  of  his  flock  for  an  offering  to  the  Lord :  tiiiB  we  0«p* 
pose  was  a  whole  burnt  offmng,  or  sacrifice  of  atonement; 
which,  according  to  the  law  afterwaxd  given  to  Moses,  was 
entirely  consumed  on  the  altar ;  except  the  skin,  which  was 
the  priest's  fee  for  killiDg  and  offering  it,  her.  vii^  6. 

TlbeiB  were  many  other  sorts  of  sacrifices,  afterwards  ap* 
pointed  by  the  law  of  Moses ;  which  had  a  political,  as  well 
as  religions  use ;  as  we  showed  in  a  former  lecture.  But  the 
design  of  the  wh<^  burnt  offering  was  entirely  rdigions,  to 
impress  Hie  conscience  with  a  sense  of  the  deserved  punish* 
ment  of  sin,  and  to  typify  the  great  atonement  which  Christy 
in  due  time,  was  to  offer.  There  was  the  same  reason,  there- 
fore, for  these  sacrifices  before  the  time  of  Moses,  as  there 
was  i^rwards ;  and  it  is  probable*  that  they  were  inatitnted 
presently  after  the  fidl,  and  that  q{  the  skiivs  of  tiie  ^^nimalt 
slain  for  saori£oe»  €rod  made  those  gtfments  for  Adam  and 
Bve,  which  are  spoken  of  in  the  third  chapter  of  Genesis^ 
ver.  SI ;  that  is»  directed  them  to  make  them:  as  Jacob  ia 
said  to  have  made  his  son  Joseph  a  coat  of  many  colours^ 
Gren.  xxxvii,  S,  or  ordered  it  to  be  made. 

Upon  the  whole,  the  history  of  AbeFs  sacrifice  affords  no 
proof  of  men's  eating  animal  food  before  the  flood.  We  pro> 
ceed,  therefore, 

2dly,  To  another  ai;guiiient  in  favonr  of  this  opinion,  buik 
upon  the  distinction  of  die  <areatiires  into  clean  and  unclean^ 
before  Noah  entered  into  the  ark.  Gen  vii,  2.  Now  it  is 
alleged,  that  we  c«anot  conceive  of  any  cleanness  or  unclean- 
naas  in  those  animals  ttiemselves;  but  merely  as  some  are 
more  fit  for  food  than  others>  or  as  God  is  pleased  to  permit 
tiie  use  of  some»  and  not  of  others ;  and  therefore  it  is  emd, 
this  distinctioa  of  them  before  the  flood  must  unply,  that  ani- 
mal food  was  used  at  that  time. 

To  this  it  has  been  replied  by  some,  that  the  distinction  is 
used  by  Moses,  in  his  history  of  those  early  times,  prolepti- 
cally.  Cyrenius  is  called  governor  of  Syria  by  St.  Luke,  in 
relating  what  he  did  at  the  time  of  our  Saviour's  birth,  though 
he  was  not  made  governor  of  Syria  till  several  years  after. 
So  we  may  suppose  Moses,  in  his  history  of  ^  delug6» 
ranges  the  animals,  that  went  into  the  ark,  into  clean  and  un- 
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deoB,  Me^fdfaig  to  tbe  dKsliiietiflii  afterwaidB  inade  betvixl 
them  by  the  kw,  and  wdl  known  when  he  wrote.  This 
anawer»  peihcps,  hath  too  nnch  the  air  of  a  siditeriiige  to  bo 
perfeody  ntisfiMstory. 

Suppose  tiien  we  make  tUa  reply,  ^t  the  temu  **  clean 
tmd  unclean"  do  not  here  respect  the  distinetion  afterwards 
made  by  tbe  Jewish  law ;  but  a  natural  differenoe,  wfaiioh  im^ 
be  observed  in  most  of  the  creatures,  that  God  aOowsd  or 
fbrbid  to  be  eat  by  the  Jews.  The  clean  have  no  upper  ont- 
askg  teeth,  their  &t  hardens  into  snet,  they  rise  up  with  their 
hind  feet  irst;  in  aH  which  respects  they  are  the  rev««e  of 
die  unclean.  Such  a  distinction,  dierefore,  men  would  na- 
turally make,  not  only  when  ssdmal  food  nawn  to  be  ased« 
but  probably  before. 

•  Howerer,  suppose  it  should  respeet  the  use  of  them  for 
f<K>d,  it  wiQ  not  follow,  because  God  commanded  iGd>ove  three 
times  as  many  more  of  the  clean  creatures,  than  of  the  un- 
clean, to  be  pieserved  in  tbe  ark,  that  m«i  used  diem  for 
food  before  the  flood*  It  seems  more  probable,  du^  this 
distinction  was  now  first  made,  and  a  greater  number  of  diose 
indtich  were  most  fit  few  food  preserved,  merely  because  God 
intended  to^  penmt  the  use  of  them  in  a  rery  short  time. 

There  is  another  question  on  this  head,  which  should  be  a 
Hide  considered  before  we  dismiss  the  subject:  For  what 
reason  wese  the  antedfluvians  not  allowed  to  make  use  of  am- 
raal  food,  as  wdl  as  Noah  and  Us  posterity  after  the  flood? 

The  more  commonly  received  o]Nnion  is,  that  it  was  to  pre- 
serve their  Hves,  dmt  die  woiM  might  be  speedily  replenidied 
with  inhabitants ;  because  the  fiee  use  of  flesh  would  impair 
their  constitution  and  shorten  thdr  days.  Their  longevity  is 
accordingly  imputed  to  their  sobriety,  and  the  simplicity  of 
their  diet,  mid  in  perticdar  to  dieir  tiving  only  on  v^petables. 
But  this  would  make  God's  grant  of  animal  food  to  Noah  a 
curse  instead  of  a  blessing.  Besides,  it  is  not  certain,  that 
the  moderate  use  of  it  is  at  all  prejudicial  to  health.  If  it 
were,  why  hath  Grod  formed  us  with  teeth  so  pecuSariy 
adapted  to  the  mastication  of  it,  and  with  a  stomach  suited  to 
digest  it  %  Beverovidus,  a  learned  }Aysician*,  is  so  far  firom 
being  convinced,  that  eating  flesh  is  unsahrtary,  and  tends  to 

*  Vid.  ejus  Hiesaunim  Sanitatis,  lib.  m,  et  apiid  Heidegger.  Histur.  Pa«' 
tmrch.  torn,  i,  exer.  ihr,  de  eomm  long.  sect.  xx. 
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ilM>rtoB  men's  Inret,  ikat,  amoBgaevwalcangesof  AotoaBB^ity 
«f  tbe  antedihiyians*  one,  wliidi  he  MiiigBs,  i&  their  eating  ntw 
flesh ;  the  best  and  most  nourishing  parts  of  whioh  he  ma^ 
poses  to  be  carried  off  in  dressing  by  the  action  of  the  fire. 
Bat  though  there  is  great  reason  to  conclude  the  anledihi^ 
vians  eat  no  flesh,  I  can  see  no  good  reason  to  impute  their 
foagevitj  to  abstaining  from  it,  or  to  believe,  that  it  was  far 
the  sake  of  dieir  health  God  dU  nc»t  allow  ttem  to  uae  it. 

I  shall  take  the  Vberij  myself  to  offer  a  ooigectwre*  Sop- 
posiDg  the  lives  of  animals  were  no  longer  before  the  flood, 
and  consequently  their  increase  no  greater  than  at  presevt^ 
while  the  lives  of  men  were  ten  times  as  loii^,  and  their  i»> 
crease  consequendy  ten  times  greater;  there  was  thm  an 
evident  reason  why  animal  food  was  not  permitted,  from  the 
inmifitcient  number  of  animals ;  insomuch  that  the  use  of  Ihem 
would,  probably,  in  a  few  yean  have  destroyed  the  whole 
species.  For  now  men's  lives  are  shortened,  and  Iheir  in- 
crease ten  times  less,  there  b  oidy  such  a  proportion  betwixt 
the  human  and  brutal  species,  as  wdinarily  prevents  the  want 
of  animal  food,  without  overstocking  us.  Divine  wisdom^ 
therefore,  did  not  make  this  grant  till  it  thought  fit  to  contract 
the  life  of  man ;  which  was  immediately  after  the  deluge. 

Godwin  who  relies  on  the  authority  of  the  tdmudical  rabbies 
for  has  account  of  the  prosdytes  of  the  gate,  produces  out  of 
the  scripture  history  four  instances  of  such  proselytes ;  Naar 
man  the  Syrian,  2  Kings  v ;  Cornelius  the  Roman  centurion. 
Acts  x;  the  Ethiopian  eunuch,  Acts  viii,  27;  and  those  devout 
men,  avSpsf  cuAaCct;,  ''  out  of  every  nation  under  Heaven," 
who  are  said  to  be  dwelling  at  Jerusalem,  Acts  ii,  5.  But 
none  of  these  are  sufficient  to  support  the  rabbhucal  account 
of  such  proselytes. 

Ist,  As  for  Naaman,  who  was  by  birth  a  Syrian,  and  gene- 
ral of  king  Benbadad's  army,  he  appears  to  have  been  a.Gren- 
tile  idolater*  Bat  being  miraculously  cured  of  bis  leprosy  by 
the  power  of  the  God  of  Israel,  and  the  direction  <^  his  prophet 
Elisha,  he  renounced  lus  idolatry,  acknowledged  this  God  to  be 
the  only  true  God,  2  Kings  v,  15,  ''  Behold,  now  I  know,  that 
there  is  no  God  in  all  the  Earth,  but  in  Israel,"  and  promised^ 
for  the  time  to  come,  that  he  would  worship  none  other  but 
Jehovah,  ver.  17.  He  also  requested  the  prophet,  that  he 
might  have  two  mules  load  of  earth  to  carry  home  with 
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Aom.&0  tend  of  Ismel,  most  proboUy  iatendrng  to  baU  an 
akar  widi  it  in  his  own  eoontry ;  a«  seems  indeed  to  be  im- 
]died  in  tlie  reason  with  wliidi  he  enfiMroes  his  request,  ''  Shall 
there  not,  I  pray  thee,  be  gifen  to  thy  servant  two  mnles 
burden  of  earth :  for  thy  servant  will  hencefindi  offer  neither 
bamt  offering  nor  sacrifice  to  other  gods,  but  imto  Jehovah," 
mbi  stgMra.  This  request  seems  to  have  been  partly  founded 
on  a  superstitious  qiiraon  he  had  conceived  of  some  pftftnli^r 
holiness  and  virtue  in  the  earth  of  the  country ;  so  that  he 
jiqiiposed  an  idtar  built  of  it  would  be  more  pleasing,  and  ren- 
der his  sacrifice  more  aocq^table  to  God,  than  if  it  w«re  made 
of  nny  other  materials.  Perhaps  he  bad  formed  this  notion 
iqpon  finding  such  a  xmraculous  virtue  in  the  wat^  of  Jordan, 
that  barely  washing  in  it  had  effected  his  cure;  and  he  cour 
eluded,  ther^re,  the  earth  must  have  likewise  some  exts»- 
ordfatary  virtue.  Yet  he  did  not  conceive,  thb  was  owing  to 
any  thing  peculiar  in  the  nature  of  that  water  and  that  earth ; 
but  that  God  had  miraculously  infused  into  them  Ibis  virtoe ; 
and  he  thought  it,  therefore,  best  to  wordup  him  at  an  altar 
of  that  ewA,  which  he  had  peculiarly  sanctified. 

Or,  it  may  be,  by  this  symbol  of  an  altar  built  of  the  earth 
of  the  hmd  of  Israel,  he  meant  to  signify  his  communion  with 
that  people  in  the  worship  of  the  true  Qod. 

He  fiurther  desired  this  earth  might  be  given  him  by  the 
fHK^het,  probably  stqqposing  his  consent  and  his  Messing  upon 
it  would  render  it  more  efficacious  for  the  acceptableness  of 
Us  sacrifice,  than  if  he  had  taken  it  without  his  permission. 

He  further  says,  **  In  this  the  Lord  pardon  thy  servant, 
that  when  my  mastor  goes  mto  die  house  of  Bimmon,  to 
worship  there,  and  he  leaneth  upon  my  hand,  and  I  bow 
myself  in  the  house  of  Bimmon ;  when  I  bow  down  in  the 
house  of  Binmion,  the  Lord  pardon  thy  servant  in  this  thing,'' 
ver.^  18 :  which  some  understand  to  be  a  reserve,  denoting  he 
would  renounce  idolatry  no  fiaurther  than  was  consistont  with 
his  worldly  interest,  with  bis  prince's  favour,  and  his  place  at 
oourt.  But  if  so,  the  prophet  would  hardly  have  dismissed 
him  with  a  blessing,  saying,  ''  Go  in  peace,"  ver.  19. 

Others  therefore  suppose,  that  in  these  words  he  begs  par* 
don  for  what  he  had  done  in  times  past,  not  for  what  he  should 
continue  to  do. 
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They  obtfenre,  tfait  wintwfn  hiihiachmikh  thougk  madmeA 
m  the  firture  tense  by  the  targmn,  aad  bj  dl  the  aneaeiift 
vemons,  is  redly  the  pveterper£eet;  aadthey,  Iheiefoie,  wh 
derstand  it»  ''  when  I  have  howed  myself/'  or  '*  beeanae  I 
haTe  bowed  myseir'  in  (fae  house  of  Biounon,  the  Lord  paidoa 
thy  serrant  With  this  sense  Dr.  Lightfoot  agrees*,  and  it 
is  defended  by  the  leanied  Bochart  in  a  large  dissertation  on 
the  ease  of  Naaman.  Yet  to  me  it  does  not  seen  veiy 
probable;  that»  if  he  meant  this  for  a  penitentiBl  aoknow* 
ledgment  of  his  £Dmer  idolatry,  he  should  only  mention  what 
he  had  done  as  the  king's  servant^  and  not  Us  own  Tofamtury 
worshipping  the  idol. 

The  more  probable  opinioB,  therefore,  is,  that  he  eonantead 
the  prophet,  whether  it  was  lawful  for  him,  haying  renounced 
idolatry  and  poUioly  professed  the  worship  of  the  true  CSod^ 
still,  in  virtue  of  his  office,  to  attend  his  master  in  the  temple 
of  Rimmon;  in  order  that  he  might  lean  upon  him,  eidber  out 
of  state,  or  perhaps  out  of  bodily  weakness ;  because  if  he 
attended  him,  as  he  had  formerly  done,  he  could  not  aToid 
bowing  down,  when  he  did.  To  this  the  prophet  retunia  no 
direct  answer :  least,  if  on  the  one  hand  he  had  declared  it 
unlawful,  he  should  have  too  much  discoun^ped  this  new  con* 
vert,  before  he  was  well  establbhed  in  the  true  reljgion ;  or 
if^  on  the  other,  he  had  dechured  it  lawful,  he  should  seem  to 
give  countmianoe  to  idolatry.  He,  therefore,  made  no  other 
veply,  but  **  Go  in  peace." 

After  this  we  have  no  further  mention  of  Naaman.  But 
in  the  following  account  of  the  wars  betwixt  Syria  and  Israel, 
Benhadad  seems  to  have  commanded  his  army  in  person. 
From  whence  Mr.  Bedfordf  infers,  that  Naaman  was  dis* 
missed  from  the  command,  for  refiising  to  worship  Bimmon* 
But  the  premises  are  not  sufficient  to  suppcnrt  the  conclusion; 
for  it  appears  that  Benhadad  had  commanded  his  army  in 
person  twice  before,  once  m  the  siege  of  Samaria,  1  Kubigs 
XX,  1,  and  once  at  Aphek,  vw.  26.  Yet  from  the  total  alienee 
concemmg  Naaman  it  is  probably  enough  coiyectured,  that 
he  either  died,  or  resigned,  or  was  dismissed  soon  afker  his 
return. 

•  Vid.  Hor.  Hebr.  in  Luke  iv,  37. 

t  See  his  Scripture  Chronology,  p.  627,  edit.  Lond.  1730. 
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Well !  but  thougb  Nli^ttan  renounced  idelalry,  and  became 
a  worshipper  of  the  tme  Grod ;  yet  he  covld  not  be  a  prose- 
lyte of  the  gate,  aeeording  to  the  account  (he  tafanudists  gire 
of  these  proselytes,  because  he  did  not  dwell  in  the  land  of 
Israel,  but  returned  into  Syria.  If  therefore  he  becaipie  a^ 
proselyte  al  all,  it  must  have  heea  a  prosdy te  of  the  cove- 
nant; though  perhaps,  when  be  fived  in  another  country, 
theie  was  no  need,  in  order  to  his  being  an  aooqytaUe  wor- 
shiper of  the  true  God,  for  his  submitting  to  die  whole  Jew- 
iA  law.  We  are  rather  therefore  to  account  him  a  piooa 
Crentile,  than  a  Jewish  proselyte. 

Tradition  reports,  that  Gehazi,  the  prophef  s  senrant,  being 
struck  with  the  leprosy,  moved  Naaman  to  erect  an  hospitd 
for  such  unhappy  persons  at  Damascus.  Thevenot  telb  us, 
that  there  is  such  an  hospital,  richly  endowed,  just  by  the 
walls  of  that  city,  which  owns  Naaman  for  its  founder*. 

It  may  not  be  amiss  to  observe  from  Dr.  Patrick,  that 
Naaman's  was  the  only  miraculous  cure  of  the  Ie(Nnosy,  re- 
corded in  the  scripture  history,  till  Christ  the  great  prophet 
came  into  the  w<»id.  And  how  beneficent  a  miracle  it  was, 
we  may  conclude  fircun  the  account  which  Maundrell  gives  at 
that  disease  in  those  parts  of  the  world  f.  He  says,  it  difiers 
much  from  that  which  is  found  amongst  us;  it  defiles  the 
whole  surface  of  the  body  with  a  foul  scurf,  deforms  the  joints, 
particulariy  at  the  wrists  and  ancles,  which  swell  with  a  gouty 
scrofulous  substance,  very  loathsome  to  look  on.  The  legs  dT 
those  that  are  afibcted  with  this  distemper,  look  like  an  old 
battered  horse's ;  m  short,  it  may  pass  for  the  utmost  corrup- 
tion of  the  human  body  on  this  side  the  grove. 

The  next  scripture  instance  of  proselytes  of  the  gate,  men- 
tioned by  Godwin,  is  Cornelias  the  Roman  centurion ;  whose 
character  is,  that  he  was  "  a  devout  man,  and  ooe  that  feared 
God  with  all  his  house,  who  gave  alms  to  the  people,  and 
prayed  to  God  always,"  Acts  x,  2.  Yet  it  is  evident,  he  was 
in  no  sense  a  Jewish  jNroselyte,  because,  in  the  account  of  the 
Jews  themselves,  he  was  an  unclean  person,  such  a  one  as  it 
was  not  lau^  for  them  to  keep  company  with.    Nor  woold 


*  See  his  travels  to  the  Levant,  part  ii,  book  i,  chap.  iv. 
t  See  hn  second  letter  to  Mr.  Osboni,  at  the  end  of  his  journey  from 
Aleppo  to  Jeruealeni,  p.  150, 15 1,  edit.  vO,  Oxford,  1749. 
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Peter  have  gone  into  bis  house,  if  he  had  not  been  instmcted 
so  to  do  by  a  special  revelation;  which  appears  from  the 
manner  of  his  jastifying  this  visit  to  Cornelius,  so  contrary 
to  the  received  maxims  of  the  Jews :  **  Ye  know;"  saith  he, 
<'  that  it  is  an  nnhiwftil  thing  for  a  man  that  is  a  Jew  to 
keep  company  with,  or  come  unto  one  of  another  nation; 
but  God  has  showed  me  that  I  should  not  call  any  man  oom^ 
mon,  or  unclean ;  therefore  came  I  unto  you  without  gain- 
saying, as  soon  as  I  was  sent  for,"  Acts  x,  28,  29.  The  Jew- 
ish Christians  at  Jerusalem,  likewise,  blamed  Peter  for  this 
visit :  **  Thou  wentest,"  say  they,  **  to  men  nncircumcised,  and 
didst  eat  with  them,"  chap,  xi,  3.  Which  shows,  that  they 
did  not  look  upon  him  at  fdl  as  a  proselyte,  for  with  such  they 
might  lawfuQy  converse  and  eat.  However  he  was,  indeed, 
of  the  character  St.  Peter  mentions,  one  '*  who  feamd  God, 
and  wrought  righteousness,  and  was  accepted  of  him,"  chap. 
X,  35 ;  notwithstanding  he  was  no  way  related  to  the  Jews, 
except  in  the  worship  of  the  one  true  God. 

We  may  observe  further,  that  Cornelius  could  not  be  a 
proselyte  of  the  gate,  according  to  the  talmudists*  account, 
because  the  Jewish  nation  was  at  that  time  under  the  Roman 
yoke ;  and  in  these  circumstances,  according  to  them,  there 
could  be  no  such  proselytes.  That  he  was  not  a  proselyte  of 
the  covenant  is  plain,  because  he,  and  his  family,  and  friends 
were  the  first  fruits  of  the  Gentiles.  He  was,  therefore,  in 
no  sense  a  Jew,  or  a  proselyte. 

As  for  the  Ethiopian  eunuch,  whom  Philip  converted  to 
the  faith  of  Christ,  and  baptized,  Acts  viii,  26,  et  seq.,  he 
also  is  improperly  reckoned  among  the  proselytes  of  the  gate, 
for  the  same  reason  that  Naaman  is,  because  he  did  not  live 
in  the  land  of  Judea ;  and  for  the  same  reason  that  Cornelius 
is,  because  the  Jews  were  not  then  their  own  masters,  but 
subject  to  a  foreign  power ;  for  at  such  a  time,  the  rabbies 
say,  there  could  be  no  proselytes  of  the  gate. 

He  se^ns  to  have  been  rather  a  proselyte  of  the  covenant, 
or  completely  a  Jew :  not  only  from  his  reading  the  scripture, 
but  because  he  had  taken  so  long  a  journey,  to  **  worship  at 
Jerusalem,"  ver.  27,  at  the  feast  of  Pentecost ;  one  of  the 
fliree  grand  festivals,  when  all  the  Jewish  males  who  were 
able,  were,  according  to  the  law>  to  attend  the  worshqi  of 
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Ood  at  the  national  altar.  He  had  taken»  I  say,  a  vevy  long 
journey ;  for  his  country  was  doubtless  the  Ethiopia  in  Afirica, 
where,  about  that  tune,  queen  Candace  reigned ;  as  we  learn 
from  Strabo*,  and  from  Dion  Cassius^-,  who  informs  us  that 
Petronius,  the  prefect  of -Egypt,  marched  an  army  against 
Candace  into  Ethiopia,  where  he  ravaged  the  country  a  con- 
siderable time,  till  the  deep  sands  and  excesnve  heats  ob- 
liged him  to  return :  which  event  was  but  about  ten  or  eleven 
years  before  the  affair  here  related  of  the  eunuch.  And 
Fliny  speaking  of  that  country,  saith,  "  there  reigns  Candace," 
'*  quod  nomen  multis  jam  annis  ad  reginas  transiit  j;/' 

Probably  this  eunuch,  who  was  treasurer  of  E^opia,  had 
been  made  a  proselyte  by  those  Jews,  who  spread  themselves 
from  AlesLondria  in  Egypt  into  that  country.  But  the  pre- 
sent Ednopians,  or  Abyssines,  who  are  Christians  of  the  Greek 
church,  maintain  that  the  Jewish  religion  was  universally  em- 
braced in  their  country,  from  the  days  of  Solomon.  It  hath 
been  a  constant  tradition  among  them,  that  the  queen  of  Sheba, 
who  went  to  visit  him,  was  their  empress ;  that  she  had  a  son 
by  him,  named  David ;  who,  as  soon  as  he  was  of  a  proper  age 
to  undertake  such  a  journey,  was  sent  by  her  to  Jerusalem,  to 
receive  his  fathei^s  blessing,  and  to  be  instructed  in  the  law  of 
Moses ;  that  being  made  thoroughly  acquainted  with  the  Jew- 
ish religion,  he  was  sent  home,  with  several  priestii  and  Levites 
to  assist  him  in  introducing  it. into  Ethiopia ;  and  they  were 
so  successful  in  their  mission,  that  in  a  few  years  it  was  em- 
braced by  the  whole  body  of  the  people,  and  continued  to  be 
the  public  profession  till  the  promulgation  of  die  gospel  in 
fliat  country. 

It  is  a  tradition  likewise  among  them,  that  the  eunuch,  bap- 
tized by  Philip,  was  steward  to  their  empress,  and  that  re- 
turning home,  he  converted  his  mistress  and  the  whole  em- 
pire to  the  Christian  feith. 

Thou^  we  carmot  depend  upoi(i  this  latter  story,  yet  it  must 
be  owned  to  have  a  far  greater  air  of  probability  than  the 
fiedile  of  the  queen  of  Sheba  and  her  son,  and  indeed  than 

*  Strabo  xvii,  p.  820,  edit.  Casaub.  Paris,  1690. 
t  Dion.  lib.  liv,  sect.  ▼,  torn,  i,  p.  734,  edit.  Reimari. 
t  Plin.  Histor.  Natural,  lib.  vi,  cap.  xxix,  io  fin.  vol.  i,  p.  740^  edit.  Har- 
dnin.  Parh.  1685. 
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flUMt  of  tiw  traditiooal  stories  of  the  int  comrenioiis  of  ooun- 
tries*. 

The  last  kistanoe  which  Godwin  produces  of  jHroseljtes  of 
the  gate»  is»  **  The  derout  men»  out  of  OTory  uatioD  under 
Heaven,  who  dwelt  at  Jerusalem/'  and  are  mentioned  in  the 
Acts,  chap,  ii,  &.    But  these  devout  men  are  exptessly  said  to 
be  Jews;  that  is,  Jews  by  religion^  not  by  nation;  for  th^  be- 
longed to  several  nations.    And  thongh  they  are  afterwards 
distinguished  into  Jews  and  proselytes,  ver.  10,  that  doubtless 
means  such  as  were  bom  of  Jewish  parents,  though  in  a 
foreign  country,  and  who  had  been  brought  up  in  thttr  re- 
ligion ;  or  such  as  were  bom  of  Gentile  parents,  and  had  be- 
oome  proselytes  to  it     Besides,  there  is  the  same  reason 
against  admowledging  them  to  be  proselytes  of  the  gate,  as 
tiiere  is  against  aduiowledging  Comelius  and  the  eunudi  to 
be  such ;  namely,  that  the  Jews  were,  at  that  time,  subject  to 
the  Roman  power. 

Upon  the  whole,  there  does  not  appear  to  be  sufficient  evi- 
dence in  the  scripture  history  of  the  existence  of  snch  pro- 
ariytes  of  the  gate  as  the  rabbies  mention ;  nor  indeed  of  any, 
who  with  propriety  can  be  styled  proselytes,  except  such  as 
fully  embraced  the  Jewish  religiont* 

*  Geddes's  Church  History  of  Ethiopia,  p.  8. 

f  Conceroiiig  the  proselytes  of  the  gate,  vid.  Maimon.  de  regibiis,  cap.  viii, 
sect.  X,  11,  et  cap.  ix,  x,  cum  notis  LejdeCker.  apud  Crenii  Fasdcul.  nonuin, 
vel  Leydeck.  de  Republ.  Hebrsor.  tib.  ▼!,  cap.  rii. 

Concenriiig  tb«  proMlytes  of  righteousness,  vid.  Mmbod.  de  VeCilo  €>»- 
cuUta,  apod  Leydecker,  de  Republic^  Uebraor.  lib.  vi,  cap.  vj|  pw  364,  et 
aeq.  Amste).  1704,  et  Selden.  de  Jure  Nat.  et  Gent.  cap.  ii,  sopra  dta^ 
et  cap.  iii.   ' 


CHAR  IV. 


OF  THBIR  KINQflU 

Thb  altentioii  made  in  the  fonn  <^  the  Hebrew  comrtitutioii, 
vJiioh  origiiuiUy  was  a  pioper  Theoeraey^  b j  iettiiig  up  the 
regal  gorenmeski,  hath  been  already  eonBidered.  As  it  was 
pkdiify  an  act  of  rebellion  against  God  to  make  any  change 
in  his  original  settlement,  the  Jews  are  therefore  charged  witii 
**  regecting  him,  that  he  should  not  reign  o?er  them,  what 
they  desired  to  have  a  king,  to  judge  Ihem  like  all  the  nations," 
1  Sam.  Tiii,  5,  6,  7.  Neverdieless,  as  he  pemitted  difoiees 
''  beoaase  oUhe  hardne^  of  their  hearts.  Matt  xix,  8,  in  like 
manner,  foreseeing  the  perverse  disposition  they  would  have, 
after  their  settlement  in  Canaan,  to  soeh  an  alteration,  he  was 
pleased  to  give  them  some  roles  beforehand,  concerniog  their 
ehoioe  of  a  king,  and  the  manner  of  his  admimstiation,  Deut 
xvii,  14,  to  the  end.  Some  of  the  rabbies,  in  order  to  exoul- 
pate  their  nation  firom  the  diarge  of  rebellion  on  tins  oecasion, 
would  have  this  permission  and  regulation  amount  to  an  in^ 
junction  to  choose  a  king.,  Maimonides  tells  us*,  out  of  the 
BabylomA  G«narat»  that  Moses  gave  the  Israelites  thne 
espress  ooramaadments,  to  elect  a  king,  to  destroy  AmaMc, 
and  to  build  a  temple,  after  tiiey  were  possessed  of  the  land 
of  Canaan.  He  observes,  that  they  accordingly  chose  Said 
for  their  king,  before  they  declared  war  against  the  Amalek- 
ites.  But  if  this  had  been  designed  and  understood  as  a 
command,  they  would  no  doubt  have  chosen  a  king  presently 
after  their  settlement  in  Canaan,  and  not  have  delayed  it  for 
upwards  of  three  hundred  years  j;.    We  cannot  suppose,  but 

*  De  Regibus,  cap.  i,  ab  iait. 

f  Sanhediin,  cap.  zxiii,  in  excerptis  Cocceii,  caf,  xi,  Met.  vi. 

I  Si  pedtio  regis  absolute,  inquit  Abarbanel,  luik  lagitima,  el  pneceptum 
lepsy  «t  noo  peccatmn  Ant,  nia  in  modo  petendi,  vel  in  fine,  tempore,  aut 
inteDtione  ejus ;  qunre  Joehtta  et  c»teri  jodices  Israelis,  ipsum  secuti,  nun* 
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Samuel  would  have  put  them  upon  choosing  a  king  in  obe- 
dience to  the  law  of  Gh>d,  long  before  they  desired  one ;  md 
not  have  blamed  them,  as  he  did,  wh«i  they  expressed  that 
desire,  I  Sam.  x,  19.    Many  of  Ike  rabUes  are,  therefore,  of 
a  contrary  opinion* ;  and  so  is  Josephus,  who  imputes  this 
desiie  of  a  kingly  government  f  to  the  intolerable  corruption 
which  had  crept  into  all  the  courts  of  justice  through  the  base- 
ness and  avarice  of  Samuel^s  two  sons|.     And  he  introduces 
his  account  of  the  regulations  in  Deuteronomy  concerning 
thdr  kings,  with  observing,  that  they  ought  not  to  have  af* 
fected  any  other  government,  but  to  have  loved  the  present, 
having  the  law  for  their  master,  and  living  aceording  to  it,  for 
it  was  sufficient  that  God  was  their  ruler§.    That  their  de- 
sire of  a  king  was  displeasing  to  God,  seems  also  to  be  inti- 
mated in  the  prophecy  of  Hosea,  *'  I  gave  thee  a  king  in  mine 
anger,  and  took  him  away  in  my  wrath,"  Hos.  xiii,  11 :  re- 
ferring to  Saul,  the  first  king,  on  occasion  of  whose  election 
God  expressed  his  displeasuie  by  terrible  thunder,  1  Sam.  xii; 
17, 18;- and  to  Zedekiah,  the  last  king,  whom  he  suibrod, 
together  with  his  subjects,  to  be  carried  captive  to  Baivylon. 
Maimonides,  indeed,  pretends  dmt  the  sin,  for  which  the  peo- 
ple were  reproved  by  Samuel,  did  not  connst  in  their  desiring 
a  king,  but  in  their  coming  to  him  in  a  tunudtuous  and  disres^ 
spectful  manner,  and  asking  a  king,  not  in  obediffliee  to  the 
Divine  command,  but  because  they  disdained  his  government  ||. 
This,  however,  is  by  no  means  agreeable  to  the  s<»iptuze  ac- 
count, which  evidoitly  lays  the  blame  on  the  desning  a  kingf  , 
not  on  the  manner  in  wldch  that  desire  was  expressed :  ''  The 


quam  cogitaruQt  de  rege  in  Israek  comtituendo,  cam  hoc  ipsii  pneceptom 
esset,  quum  ingrederentur  terram  ?  Quomodo  omnes  traosgreaai  sunt  hoc 
praeceptum,  cum  esseut  in  terra  post  ejus  occupationem  et  divisionem? 
Kullam  hactenus  interpretum  vidi,  qui  de  hoc  egerit,  et  ad  hoc  aliquid  re- 
spofiderit.  Abarbanel.  Dissert,  ii,  de  Statu  et  Jure  Regit),  ad  calcem  Bux- 
torfii  Diateitationuoi,  p.  497,  edit.  Basil,  lOOf . 

*  Vid.  Abarbaoel,  nbi  supra,  p.  4i4,  et  ieq. 

f  Agreeably  to  1  Sam.  viii,  5. 

I  Antiq.  lib.  vi,  cap.  iii,  sect,  iii,  edit.  Haverc. 
§  Lib.  iv,  cap.  viii,  sect.  xvii. 

II  De  Regibus,  cap.  i,  sect  ii, 

%  In  redargutione  Samuelis,  inquit  Abarbaoel,  semper  attribuilar  peo* 
catum  petitioni  regis  absolute,  &c.    Ubi  supm,  p.  437.      - 
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Hiog  dkplaofied  Samuel,  when  they  said,  Grre  m  a  kiag  to 
judge  us.  And  Samuel  prayed  undo  tbe  Lord.  Aiid  Ae 
Lord  said  onto  S«m«et»  Hearken  unto  the  voice  of  thepeople« 
in  aU  that  Aey  say  unto  thee,  for  th^  have  not  reieeted  Am, 
but  they  ha?e  rqeeted  me,  that  I  should  not  reign  over  Aatty" 
1  Sam.  vin,  6,  7.  The  lav,  dwrefore,  in  the  seventoeaih 
chapter  of  Deuteronomy,  most  be  looked  upon,  not  as  a  com- 
mand, nor  hardly  as  a  permission  to  clroose  a  king* ;  for  if 
Oey  had  soppesed  it  to  amotuit  even  to  a  penduioii.  im» 
doubt  they  would  have  alleged  it  to  Sanrael ;  nor  is  it  easy  to 
see  how  **  their  wickedness  would  then  have  been  so  great  in 
adcmg  a  king/'  as  it  is  represented  to  be.  It  must  be  con- 
sidered, therefiMre,  rather  atf  a  restnuung  law,  that  in  case 
they  would  have  a  king*  it  shindd  be  under  sneh  limitations 
as  God  then  piescribed,  which  are  Ae  eight  foDowing : — 

Isi,  That  the  choice  of  the  person  to  be  their  king  Crod 
would  reserve  to  himself.  They  nrast  not  say,  **  I  will  set  a 
king  over  me,  like  as  all  Ihe  nations  Ihat  are  roimd  about  me, 
but  HiQfu  shalt  in  any  wise  set  him  king  over  diee,  whom  die 
Locd  thy  God  will  choose,"  Dent  xm,  14, 15*.  According^,  he 
appointed  Saul,  by  bt,  to  be  their  first  king,  1  Sam.  x»  21; 
and  David,  by  name,  to  be  dmr  second  king,  1  Sam.  xvi,  12. 
He  likewise  chose  Solomon  to  be  David's  soeoessw,  1  Chron. 
xxviii»  5;  and,  uBex  Um,  he  made  the  king^  govemm^it  he* 
reditary  in  David's  family,  1  Kings  ii,  4.  Nevertheless,  this 
fime  choice  and  appoialmmit  only  restrained  the  people  fimn 
making  any  othmr  person  kfa^  than  him  whom  God  had  nomi- 
nated ;  but  it  did  not  actually  invest  him  with  the  regal  au- 
thority;  diat  was  done  by  an  act  of  the  peoplef.  Hius,  tifter 
God  had  appointed  David  to  be  king,  in  token  of  which  he 
had  been  anointed  by  Samuel,  1  Sam.  xvi,  13 ;  yet  the  men 
of  Judah  anointed  him  king  over  the  house  of  Judah,  wheieby 
tfiey  declared  their  concurrence,  and  aecqvtance  of  him  for 
their  king,  2  Sam.  ii,  4.    And  upon  the  death  of  Solomon, 

*  AbarlNuiel  makes  sereral  jodkaoaft  obsorvalions,  to  show  k  was  no 
oommaiid,  in  his  dissertation  aho?e  qaoted,  p.  436,  et  seq. 

t  Per  "  ponere  regem,'^  inqtiit  Abarbanel,  intelligitar  ejos  constitutio 
per  pofNiliMi;  sed  eleclio  divfaa  fiMta  fait  per  propbetam,  mediaate 
oDcdone.  Abarbanel,  Dissert.  lii,  p.  451,  ad  calcein  Bnxtotf. 
Pbilolog.  Theolog.  edit.  Basil,  1669. 
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AoHghtlie  cmwn  was  thea  faerodilary*  **  all  IomIcum  to 
(Miechem  to  make  Ua  aam  Reiioboam  king*''  1  Kingg  Kii»  1. 

Mff »  The  king  moat  ba  a  ttatiYe  l8iaelhe»  not  a  Umliiflii, 
Mt  a  Froieljte.  ''  One  ihim  amoaig  tkgr  bratkran  ikalt  ihaa 
set  oter  thee;  dioa  majreit  not  set  a  ttfanger  over  thee»  wko 
k  net  tkj  farother^"  De«t.  xtii,  14  Ut  It  may  aatonlfy  te 
iaquindy  wknt  oooaAon  ^aa  IbaBB  for  Ikia  linitati<m»  wktt 
Gad  had  laaaived  the  choioe  of  tte  panon  to  Umaelfk  I 
ans^vWf  owte  effiMstaaHj  to  UMla  the  |ioo|)le  agaiaat  ai^  forei^ 
iavader,  and  any  one  irho  might  attaofit  to  aeiae  the  crawn» 
The  Ifishna  iriaitea*,  that  when  king  Agrippa,  an  IdmaMn 
{Moaelyte,  net  irfth  tUs  tBSLt»  at  he  was  readii^  in  piddioy  he 
bant  into  tean»  beoaase  he  was  not  of  the  seed  of  lamaL 
no  people,  howoTer,  eneouiagMl  faun,  coring  out.  Fear  not, 
Agrippa,  Aon  art  nmt  hwther ;  pirobaUy  becaaae  the  cfaildr«i 
of  Bsaa,iroeawhonitbeld«nneansare  deaeended,  arecaUadin 
Denteronqmy  the  bietfaren  of  the  Jews,  Dent,  ii,  4. 

SMffs  The  kkig  waa  not  to  maftiply  koMes;  and  la  |^ 
tionboly  forbid,  dieiefiNre,  aeading  to  Egypt  for  fiiem, 
Dient.  xvii,  16,  wkele  was  the  eliief  breed  of  thoae  unknali 
in  that  part  ci  the  world.  Hie  £gypiian  oayidiy,  irhkh  in- 
vaded Judea  in  tihe  veigai  of  Behoboani,  oowisted  of  twdve 
handted  charioti,  and  aixty  tkoaaand  horaenieii*  2  Clnnai,  xn» 
3, 8.  The  reason  of  the  king's  being  prohibited  to  iuultiplj 
horseahatkbeaneomiionlylfaoagfat  tobe,  to  reati^  him  firoai 
affMing  uaneoeaMry  ponq),  expenrive  to  himaeif,  andbnrdo^ 
aovie  to  hb  peejde.  if  ao,  Sekonon  waa  egxegieaaly  gniUy  af 
tranagrassing  tfada  faiw,  wko  had  horsea  brought  out  of  ^gp/f^ 
1  Kings  X,  38;  and>  aeeordiag  to  the  aocennt  in  Ijie  &f$i 
book  of  Kings,  had  forty  thousand  stallt  ef  koraea  lor  laa 
ahniiota,  and  twelve  tfaooaand  honeiaen,  1  Kia^  iv,  36«  or, 
according  to  Ike  lower  aeeouBt  in  Ckroniclas,  fonz  tfiousend 
stalls  for  hoiaea  a»d  cheiieii,  and  twehe  thonaaad  honemen* 
3  Gkron.  ix,  Sft.  Peifaapa  tkeae  two  aoGoants  are  beat  re- 
conciled, by  allowing  ten  horses  to  each  stall  mentioned  in 
Chremides.  Or,  the  word  signiffing  either  staUe  wr  Ml,  in 
Chronicles  it  may  mean  the  former,  in  Kings,  llie  latterf. 

•  Misli.  m  Sou,  five  de  more  sdukerii  susp^cta,  cap.  m^  sect,  vii^ 
edit,  ^irenhdnti,  torn,  iii,  p.  ?68. 
f  Stnckii  Clavi»  in  verb. 
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Dr.  Waftarton,  in  Us  Dmse  Legation  of  M oaeSy  imppoaon 
it  was  tile  true  and  sole  design  of  tUs  iosr  to  ttkbii  Ae  Jaws 
Hie  use  of  ovralry  in  Iheir  amies,  wUch,  fas  sagrs,  God  did  on 
purpose  to  make  it  Manifeat,  that  he  pmteeted  ^t  nation  hf 
a  speeidi  providence*.  If  se,  Solomon  does  not  seem  to  favfo 
violated  tins  law  so  grossly  as  hath  been  oosamoaiy  imagined  ^ 
ftr  &on|^  he  kept  saeh  a  nraltitede  of  duniots  for  state,  and 
liad  ts^elve  thousand  horsem^i  ^r  his  Kfe-goard,  yet  it  does 
not  sppeear  tint  he  had  any  cavdfy  deogfaed  for  wsr. 

4thly,  The  iung  is  forbidden  **  mnltqciiying  wives  to  faim- 
eelf,  ^t  Us  heart  tarn  not  away,"  Dent,  xvii,  17;  the  most 
hataral  eiaqwsition  ot  which  law  is,  tiiat  it  prohibits  polygamy, 
or  hanag  more  wives  tiian  one.  For  it  is  not  here  said, 
**  He  shall  not  grestiy  midtiply,"  as  it  is  in  the  neat  elan^e 
ooneeming  silver  and  gold,  faat  mmply,  **  he  diall  not  mid- 
tijAy.^  The  rabbies,  indeed,  enlaige  tiie  nmirijer  of  wives  ri- 
lowed  the  king  to  eighteen,  and  understand  the  law  as  only 
fbibiddmg  Ids  having  motet,  whioh  tiiey  attempt  to  groond 
on  David's  hamg  six  wives,  a  list  of  whom  we  have  m  ikb 
second  book  of  Samuel,  ofaap.  m,  S-h6,  oompared  with  what 
-the  prophet  afterwuids  tells  him,  ihat  it  he  had  not  oflbnded 
Grod,  he  '**  would  moreover  have  given  him  sadi  and  sneh 
things,  chap,  xii,  8,  which  they  interpret  of  twice  as  many 
wiveii  more,  in  aS  «i{^ite^n:{:.  And  in  thdr  opinion  no  king 
shoiild  have  a  greater  number  tiian  God  would  have  allowed 
iknrid.  Solomon,  without  doubt,  heinously  tnmsgressed  tias 
'law,  who  liad  seven  hummed  wives  and  three  Inmdred  con- 
t9di>ines,  1  Sings  xi,  8.  And  the  sad  eIRtet  was,  what  this 
law  was  uifeended  to  prevent,  that  they  ''  tmned  away  Us 
heart  fipom  eod.** 

6fMy,  The  king  is  dbo  fetbid  ''  grastiy  to  nm!l6fij  to  Um- 
adf  silver  and  g6ld,'*  Deut.  xvii,  17.  This  Solomon  did  in  a 
-remarkable  manner ;  for  it  is  «aid,  Ihat  **  the  weight  of  gxrid 

*  Seesm  esc,  inq^it  Abaibwiel,  regem  sRii  hod  debere  moltiplic&re  eqtios 
e»t«m  vsl  saa  vel  slianuB  ;  ntqas  aoufidtiB  itus  moitiCadiiii  tt  peCaothBy 
noQ  igow  et  sqaitihss  nsmerosUi  aiod  uwaia  suam  fiduqyan  ddbeie  epae 
Deum.    Ubi  sapra,  p.  440. 

-f  Mtth.  Saabedrin,  cap.  ii,  sect,  i?,  ton.  iv,  p.  S17,  «dif .  Snranhus.  et 
Gemar.  in  excerptis  Cocceil^  cap*  i^  *^*  ^i* 

t  fi.  Ob.  ds  Bartenora  in  Miph.  capite  Mipm  ehato,  p.  118. 
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that  came  to  Um  in  one  year  was  six  hundred  threescore  and 
six  talents,  besides  what  he  received  from  the  merchantmen^ 
and  in  particular  from  the  traffic  of  the  spice  merchants,  and 
from  the  kings  of  Arabia,  and  from  the  governors  of  the 
country;  and  that,  besides  a  vast  quantity  of  targets  and 
,  shields  all  of  beaten  gold,  and  a  throne  overlaid  with  gold, 
all  his  drinking  vessels,  and  all  the  vessels  of  the  house  of  tiie 
forest  of  Lebanon  were  of  this  precious  metal,  silver  being  in 
Jerusalem,  in  a  manner,  as  plenty  as  stones,  and  iittie  esteemed 
Jn  his  days,*'  1  Kings  x,  14 — 27.  Notwithstanding  no  par- 
ticular reason  is  given  for  this  prohibition  of  multiplying  silver 
.and  gold,  we  may  easily  conceive  the  design  of  it  was,  pardy 
to  prevent  the  king^s  oppressing  the  people  with  taxes,  in  order 
to  enrich  himself,  as  seems  to  have  been  done  by  Rehoboam, 
whose  treasurer  the  people,  therefore,  stoned,  1  Kings  xii,  18, 
and  partly  to  restrain  him  from  luxuiy,  the  common  effect  of 
riches ;  lest  the  king's  example  should  debauch  and  enfeeble 
the  nation,  and  prove  its  ruin,  as  the  wealth,  and  consequent 
luxury  of  the  Persians,  proved  the  destruction  of  their  empire. 
The  rabbies,  indeed,  ob^rve,  that  this  law  forbids  only  the 
king's  multiplying  gold  and  silver  to  himself,  or  to  his  own 
private  coffers,  bat  not  to  the  public  treasury,  or  for  national 
exigencies*. 

6*Wy,  The  king  is  enjoined  to  write  for  himself  a  copy  of 
the  law  in  a  book,  out  of  that  which  is  before  the  priests  and 
Levites,  Deut.  xvii,  18,  that  is,  from  the  authentic  copy  kept 
Jn  the  sanctuary.  Interpreters  differ  about  the  niftflmng  of 
the  word  mwty  mishne^  which  we  render  a  copy.  The  Se- 
venty translate  it  ro  feprt/wvo/xwy,  and  the  Vulgate  deuterono- 
mium,  that  translation  generally  following  the  vendon  of  the 
Seventy ;  from  whence  some  have  imagined  that  the  king  was 
obliged  to  transcribe  only  the  book  of  Deuteronomy  f.  Mon- 
tanns  renders  it  duplum,  which  version  agrees  with  Mai- 
monides's  interpretation  of  this  law,  that  "  the  king  was  to 
write  the  book  of  the  law  for  himself,  beside  the  book  that 
was  left  him  by  his  father;  and  if  his  fether  had  left  him  none, 
or  if  that  were  lost,  he  was  to  write  him  two  books  of  the 

♦   Maimon.  de  Rqpbtis,  c«p.  iii,  sect,  iv ;  Mishn.  Sanhedrio,  cap.  n, 
•  sect  iv ;  et  Bfaimon.  in  loc.  torn,  iv,  p.  218,  edit.  Surenhus. 

t  Vid.  Abarbanel,  Comment,  b  loc.  sive  IMssert.  ubi  supni,  p.  441. 
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law  *y  the  one  he  was  to  keep  in  fais  archivesy  the  other  was 
not  to  depart  from  him,  unless  when  he  went  to  his  throne,  or 
to  the  bath,  or  to  a  plabe  where  reading  would  be  incon- 
venient. If  he  went  to  war,  it  accompanied  him ;  if  he  sat  in 
judgment  it  was  to  be  by  himf ."  But  the  word  does  not  im- 
port any  more  than  a  single  exemplar,  or  copy:^.  Joshua  is 
said  to  have  engraved  on  the  stones,  which  he  erected  on 
Mount  Ebal,  a  copy  of  the  law,  rt^WD  tnishne,  a  second,  of 
which  the  autograph  was  the  first  §.  The  design  of  this  pre- 
cept was,  undoubtedly,  to  riret  the  divine  laws  more  finnly 
in  the  memory  of  the  kings,  of  which,  and  of  their  oblations 
to  observe  them,  they  became,  through  the  neglect  of  this  pre- 
cept, so  ignorant  in  the  days  of  good  King  Josiah,  that  he 
was  strangely  surprised  at  what  he  heard  read  out  of  thi^ 
book  of  the  law||,  when  it  was  faund  in  the  temple,  after  he 
had  reigned  about  eighteen  yeaxs,  2  Chron.  xxxiv,  18,  et  seq« 
7ihly,  The  king  was  bound  to  govern  by  hiw  :  for  it  is  en- 
joined him,  that  he  read  in  this  copy  of  die  law  all  the  days 
of  his  life,  that  he  may  learn  to  fear  the  Lord  his  God,  to 
keep  all  the  words  of  this  law,  and  these  statutes  to  do  them» 
Dent  xvii,  19.  Instead  of  making  his  own  will  his  law,  as 
the  absolute  monarchs  of  the  East  generally  did,  he  was  to 
rule  according  to  the  law  which  God  had  given  by  Moaes; 
When  Samuel,  therefore,  told  the  people  the  manner,  itiWD 
mishpat,  of  the  king  that  should  reign  over  them,  1  Sam.  viii,  11, 
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*  This  was  likewise  the  opinion  of  many  other  Jewish  docton.    Vid. 
Carpzov.  Annot.  ad  Schickard.  Jus  Reg.  p.  89. 

f  De  Regibus,  lib.  iii,  sect.  i. 

%  And  so  the  Mishna  understands  it,  Sanhedrin,  cap.  ii,  sect.  ix. 

§  Vid.  Leidecker.  Not.  ad  Maimon.  de  Regibus,  Ub.  ii,  sect.  i. 

II  It  is  the  opinion  of  Abaibanel,  that  this  book  was  the  antogmph  of 
Moses,  which  no  doubt  was  a  discoreiy  that  would  occasion  equal  pleaaure 
and  surprise.  To  confinn  this  opinion,  Leosden  obeerves,  that  tnin  ikotak^ 
haying  the  He  emphatic  prefixed  in  2  King?  xxii,  11,  signifieth  that  veiy 
book  of  the  law  which  was  wrote  iWD  Tl  bejadh  AfoseA,  bj  the  hand  of 
Moses,  as  it  is  expressed  in  die  parallel  place  in  Chronicles,  which  Dr.  Ken- 
nicott  observes  is  a  phrase  which  only  occurs  there,  and  naturally  means 
one  particular  MS,  namely,  the  original.  Leusd.  Philolog.  Hehnso.  nixt. 
Dissert,  xxri,  sect,  xv,  p.  175,  edit.  S ;  Kennicott's  Second  Dissert  on  the 
Heb.  Text,  p.  999, 300.  See  also  Leland's  Answer  to  Christianify  as  Old 
M  the  Creation,  vol.  ii,  chap,  iv,  p.  1«3— 1S6,  Dublin  edit  178S. 
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describiof  a  most  arbitnnjr  and  tjrramiiciA  onei  wko  woali 
take  tbeir  sons,  and  appoint  them  for  himself,  for  faia  duriotep 
fco«,  we  must  not  understand  him  here,  as  some  do,  to  laj 
down  the  rightful  aaihority  of  the  king  of  Israel,  but  only  &» 
practioe  of  the  arbitrary  monarchs  atoiind  them  (for  llray  had 
desired  to  have  a  king  like  the  ne^bouring  nalioM,  Ter.  6), 
m  order  to  divert  them  firom  so  injndicioua  and  iB-adyised  a 
fvoject*.  Aoootdingly  Mtra  mUhpat  is  better  reiideTCid 
Mumner  in  our  English  version  than  Jum  m  the  Valglrta  aad 
irMdwctffMi  HI  the  Septnagint.  In  some  olher  places  the  wovd 
dgnifies  merely  a  manner,  or  custom,  without  implying  any 
legal  r^fat.  Thus  Josefrii  interprets  the  dteam  of  PhaiaoVs 
buder,  that  he  should  again  deliver  the  oup  into  his  sovereign'a 
hand,  after  the  **  former  iMnner,''  when  he  was  in  office*  Gen* 
idf  18.  Again,  David  is  said  to  have  destroyed  all  the  inh»- 
liitantB  of  the  places  on  which  he  made  inroads^  while  lie  w«l 
with  Acfaish  king  of  Gath,  leat  any  of  Aem  should  report  so 
did  David,  and  so  will  be  ^'  his  manner^'  all  the  time  that  he 
dweDedi  in  the  country  of  the  Philistines,  1  Sato,  xaivii,  11. 
Nay,  the  word  is  used  even  for  a  very  corrupt  and  Segal  oaa^ 
tarn:  and  "  the  priests*  custom  with  the  people  waa,"  as  the 
expression  is  in  relation  to  a  very  unjustifiable  practice  of  EIPs 
sons,  1  Sam«  ii,  13. 

That  tihe  king  was  bound  by  law,  api^ean  from  the  stety  of 
Alab,  who  desired  to  purchase  NabotVs  vineytffd ;  jvt  b#. 
cause  the  law  forbad  the  alienation  of  lands  from  one  tribe,  or 
fimuly,  to  anolher,  be  could  not  obtain  it,  till  he  had  got 
Naboth  condemned  and  executed  for  Uasphemy  and  treason, 
whereupon  his  estate  became  forfeited  to  the  crown,  or  the 
king,  however,  seized  it,  1  Kings  xxi,  1 — ^16.  fVom  hence 
it  appears,  that  the  Hebrew  monarch  was  only  God's  viceroy, 
4Nr  Ueutenant,  governing  in  all  respects  by  his  laws,  which  he 
could  not  alter,  under  pretext  of  am^aiding  or  improvmg,  nor 
slnogate  or  repeal  on  account  of  any  pretend^  or  a|qnre- 
hended  inconvenience  artMug  from  them ;  and  in  mattert  of 
importance,  when  the  hiw  was  not  clear  and  certain,  he  was 

*  This  m  the  optniim  of  AbttrbaQei,  who  qnotes  with  appfobadoa  i^ 
ftUowing  dMMum  of  Ikbhi  J«hiida,  "  Ista  (do  jura  et  >dicio  f^gls)  ikoa 
fuerunt  dIeU,  diii  td  oot  peitsnofiMMndos.'*    Dki  supm,  p.  446^ 
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not  to  enact  and  datemine  by  tt»  own  aitiiariijr,  but  to  oom 
•nh  tba  oraala,  or  Crod  fainaalf* 

6«JUy,  Thd  king  i$  chaignd  to  be  hamUe/  and  to  govefn 
feu  tubjoats  witb  lanity  and  Undneag,  not  a$  davoB,  bvt  as 
kntfaran,  Deut  x-vn,  90.  Thus  David»  addreaong  binmelf  to 
ilia  anlgeet»»  stylaa  Ibem  his  breihreli,  as  well  as  bi«  people, 
1  Cbaott*  xsviil,  2^  The  fint  Christian  emperors  indtated  this 
example  of  the  Hebrew  kings ;  particularly  Constantine  the 
Oiaat,  who,  in  hia  epistle  to  the  people  of  Antioeh,  s!^^ 
Iheai  Ua  brethren,  whom  he  wa4  boqnd  to  loye.^.  And  he 
coBolndos  hii  letter  to  Eusebitis  witb  these  words,  i  ti^  n^ 
im^ht^  a(«X^  aymtiyrh  *'  may  God  prfssenre  yon,  beloved 
brotfaerf.''  Other  instances  of  the  like  sort  may  be  found  hi 
Bnaebinsfs  Eooleslastmd  Hi9tory:t'  ^^  ^  ius  Life  of  Gon* 
atantSne§. 

Hafing  oonsideKed  the  form  of  the  kingly  government,  we 
proeeed  to  the  rites  of  biavgoration,  by  which  the  person 
whom  God  had  appointed  to  that  office  was  actually  inrestad 
wsdi  the  royal  difpiity. 

FJra#,  He  was  anointed.  Godwin,  fi^wing  the  talmudi* 
•al  rdri^lr  asserts,  that  all  kings  were  not  anointed,  but 
those  only  in  whom  the  succession  was  broken ;  and  then  dm 
ftat  of  the  family  was  anointed  for  his  snccesson,  exoept  in 
cases  of  dissension,  when  there  was  reqmied  a  renewed  nna> 
ibn,  for  the  eonfinnation  of  his  authority.  They  say,  diere- 
foie,  Soimnon,  as  well  as  his  fiiiher  David,  was  anointed, 
1  Kings  i,  80,  becanse  of  the  dispute  betwixt  Adonijah  and 
lum,  concsnung  the  sncoessioii  to  the  crown;  and  t&ewise 
Joash  the  son  of  Ahaziah,  3  Kings  xi,  12,  becanse  the  sue^ 
cession  had  been  intormpted  by  AthaUah's  usurpation.  Bnt 
•this  opinion  has  no  snfficieaiit  foundation  in  the  sacred  history; 
en  the  contrary,  it  seems  more  probable,  ttat  all  kings  were 

*  Boaeb.  de  Vit.  G<Mwt«it.  lib.  iii,  cap.  h.  v 

t  Aid.  esp.  id. 

t  lib.  %^  cap.  V  St  vu. 

f  lib.  i^  cap.  xln,  et  lib,  iii,  cap.  xx. 

II  MaimoD.  de  Regibus,  cap.  i,  sect,  x,  xii,  et  Comment  in  liJiBhn.  tiU 
Cberithoth,  cap.  i ;  et  Bartenor.  in  eondem  loc.  torn*  v,  p.  237,  edit.  Sa- 
fSQhiis,  Ssa  tsitimoniea  out  of  tbe  Talinud  and  other  aothois  in  Selden.  de 
$i^9C9S«.in  Foptificat.  lib.  ii,  cap.  ix,  apud  Opem,  vol.  ii,  torn,  iii,  p.  19$, 
193, 
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snoiiiftad;  beomnekiDg,  and  Ae  anointed,  seem  m  limtA^ 
lowiag  passages  (o  be  synoiiinioini  terns:  ^^He  stuAglve 
strength  unto  Us  king,  and  exalt  .tbe  hom  of  Us  anoiBted,'' 
1  Sam.  ii,  10 ;  and  again»  **  Dayid  said  onto  Um,"  tiiat  is,  to 
the  Amalddte  who  infonned  Um  that  he  had  killed  Sanl, 
**•  How  wast  thoa  not  afiradd  to  stretch  forth  thy  hand  to  destroj 
Ike  Lord's  anointed?"  2  Sam.  i,  14;  and  m  Us  lamentatba 
on  this  oGcasaon  ha  hadi  these  expressions,  "  The  sUeld  of  die 
migfaty  is  vilely  cast  away,  Ihe  sUeld  of  Saul,  as  Aongh  he 
had  not  been  anointed  with  oil,'^  ver.  31.  These  last  words 
lose  in  a  maaner  all  their  emphasis,  snpporing  that  no  kings 
were  anointed  except  the  first  of  a  fiMnily,  <x  only  in  case  the 
right  of  saocession  to  the  cwwn  was  uncertain.  Nay»  it 
sbaiild  seem  from  Ais  passage,  that  those  kings,  whose  li^ 
of  succe88i<m  was  doubtful,  wUch  had  occasioned  their  being 
anointed,  w^ce  on  this  supposition  more  sacred  than  othen. 
Farther,  we  read  that  Jehoahaz,  the  son  of  Jonah,  when  he 
was  made  king  in  his  father's  stead,  was  anointed,  3  Kings 
xxiii,  80,  though  there  does  not  appear  to  have  been  any 
doubt  or  dispute  about  the  succession. 

The  Hebrew  doctors  represent  it  to  be  the  peculiar  privilege 
cvf  the  kkigs  of  the  family  of  David  to  be  anointed  with  ths 
same  holy  oil,  wUch  was  used  in  the  consecration  of  the  high 
priest;  and  tell  us,  that  the  kii^  of  the  ten  tribes  weae 
anointed  with  conmion  ofl*.  But  this  opinion  is  harAy  to  be 
leoondled  to  a  passage  in  the  book  of  Exodus,  wh«re  the  use 
of  the  holy  oil  is  appropriated  to  the  consecration  of  Aaron 
and  Us  sons,  and  the  anointing  any  other  person  with  it  is 
expresdy  proUUted,  Exod.  xxx,  31,  32.  They  pretend,  that 
a  dispensation  for  the  use  of  the  holy  oil,  to  anoint  the  kings, 
was  ailerward  revealed  to  some  prophet;  but  of  this  they  pro* 
duce  no  sort  of  evidence.  It  appears,  indeed,  that  the  <»I 
with  wUch  Solomon  was  anointed  was  taken  out  of  the  tabei^ 
nacle,  1  Kings  i,  89.  But  that  might  as  well  be  common  oil, 
a  considerable  quantity  of  wUch  was  kept  there  for  the  use  of 
the  lamps,  and  wUch  Zadoc  the  priest  might  have  readier  at 
hand  on  this  occasion  than  any  other.   However,  the  following 

*  Taknud.  Cheritliolli.  cap.  iii ;  nd.  Hottiiige.  ds  Jnre  Hehnsor.  Isg.  cu, 
p.  1S8.  See  also  Scfaiduud.  de  Jiue  Begio,  cap.  i,  tfaeor.  iv,  aeet.  nis> 
p.  78,  79.  edit.  Carpzov.  Lipsis,  167*. 
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pttMgBiatlw  FhiIbw  18  aSefed  m  &^onr  of  the  cgniikxii,  that 
iiogB  vere  anomted  wA  the  holy  oil:  ''I  hare  fomd  David 
mf  aeramt:  wifli  mj  holy  oil  have  I  anoiated  him/'  Paabi 
haadx»  90.  Bat»  as  the  peraon  ibexe  spoken  of»  under  the 
name  of  David*,  widodbtedly  nmas  Christ,  to  whom  alone 
a  great  part  of  what  is  said  in  that  coirtext  will  agree;  tfaete- 
fere  hy  the  holy  oil  mest  be  ondentood  tine  iofloence  of  the 
Divine  Spirit,  which  was  "given  to  him  without  measore,'' 
John.  nd,.  34  And  even  if  we  suppose  here  is  an  aUasion 
to  the  anointing  of  David,  the  Jewish  king,  yet  the  oil  used 
onthe  occasion  might  possibly  be  styled  holy,  not  because  it 
was  of  dKit  peculiar  composition  piescribed  in  the  fluitieth 
ohapter  of  Exodus,  but  because  it  was  Qrpical  of  the  influ^ice 
of  the  Holy  Spirit. 

We  read  of  two  different  sorts  of  vessels,  m  which  the  <m1 
wherewith  kings  were  anointed  was  contaitted,  the  oae 
called  1&  packf  wUdi  we  translate  a  phial,  1  Sam.  x,  1 ; 
the  other  called  pp  iersn,  a  horn,  1  Kings  i,  90.  Ccmcecu- 
ing  the  difference  betwixt  these  two  vessels  there  are  various 
conjectures.  Some  make  it  to  lie  in  the  matter  of  which  they 
were  formed ;  jq>preh6nding  the  Ifi  pack  was  made  of  metal, 
either  gold  or  silver,  and  the  pp  ieren  of  horn.  Others  place 
the  diflference  in  the  shape ;  and  tell  us,  that  the  pp  keren  was 
like  an  horn,  .and  the  It)  pack  like  a  bottle.  Otheiu  conceive 
the  diSnence  lay  in  the  capacity  of  the  vesseb;  and  thift 
the  pp  keren  contained  a  larger,  flie  Tb  pack  a  smaller  qnan<* 
lity.  The  rabUes  make  Ae  anointing  with  the  oil  out  of  one 
or  the  other  of  these  vessels  to  be  ominous  of  a  longer  or 
sluNrt^  reign.  Accordingiy  they  teU  us,  that  Saul  and  Jehu 
were  anointed  out  of  the  ^  pack,  1  Sam.  x,  1;  2  Kings  ix,  8 
(in  the  fomer  of  which  texts  pack  is  rendered  in  our  Englidi 
vision  a  phial,  in  the  latter,  a  box),  to  denote  the  shortness 
of  their  reigns ;  but  David  and  Solomon  out  of  the  pp  kercn, 
1  Sam.  xvi,  18,  and  1  Kings  i,  89,  to  denote  the  long  succes- 
sion of  David's  fimuly f.    But  these  are  mere  conjectures. 

*  It  ought  conftsotly  to  be  remeibbered  here,  that  David  in  the  Hebrew 
sipiiBes  a  person  beloved,  which  eminently  agrees  to  the  Messiah. 

t  R.  David  £iBehi  ia  S  Eeg.  ix.  8ee  Scfaidcaid.  de  Jure  Begio,  eap.  i, 
Ibeor.  iv,  p.  70;  Gemaim,  tit.  Cheiitboth.  See  Carpasov.  aot.  (n)  in  loo. 
Scbtckard.  jam.  citat. 
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It  ii  fm^ber  inqumd,  wbosa  <rffee  and  proper  bosiiiMs  it 
was  to  flnoint  the  king?  since  we  lead  of  the  ceremon/i 
bring  perfonned  by  propheta  and  by  priests :  by  prophets ;  aa 
by  Samuel,  who  anrinted  Sa«l  and  David ;  and  by  one  of  die 
sons  of  the  prophets,  who  was  sent  by  EUsha  to  anoint  Jehn, 
2  Ki]^  ix,  at  the  beginning :  by  priests,  as  by  Zadoc  at  the 
inanguration  of  Solomon,  and  by  Jehoiada  at  the  coronation 
of  JFoash,  2  Kings  xi,  12.  Here  some  distingniah  between 
prirate  and  public  anointing ;  the  former,  they  suppose,  was 
before  the  inanguration,  and  betokened  the  person's  advance- 
ment to  the  tbrone  some  time  afterwards,  which,  they  say, 
was  performed  by  a  prophet.  The  latter  was  at  the  time  of 
the  inangmmtion ;  ai|d  this,  they  say,  was  performed  by  the< 
priest,  as  in  the  case  of  Solomon  and  Joash*. 

As  to  the  manner  of  perfonning  this  ceremony,  all  tbe  ac- 
count we  have  in  scripture  is,  that  the  oil  was  poured  upon 
the  head.  When  Samuel  anointed  Saul,  he  **  took  a  phial  of 
oil,  and  poured  it  on  his  head,''  1  Sam.  x,  1,  And  when  the 
prophet  anointed  Jehu,  it  is  said,  he  poured  the  oil  on  his 
head,  2  Kings  ix,  6.  From  hence  it  seems  probable,  that  the 
kings  were  anointed  in  the  same  plentifid  manner  as  the  priests 
were  at  their  consecration ;  the  ointment,  or  oil,  was  poured 
upon  the  head  in  sudi  a  quantity  as  to  run  down  upon  the 
beard,  and  even  to  the  skirts,  or  rather  the  collar,  of  the 
garment ;  for  so  irmo  '^trbyf  gnal-pi  middothaw  means  in  the 
following  passage  of  tfie  Psahnist,  **  It,"  that  is,  brethrenfs 
dwelling  together  in  unity,  **  is  like  the  precious  ointment 
upon  the  head,  that  ran  down  upon  the  beard,  even  Aaron's 
beard,  that  went  down,  ynal-pi  middothaiVf  to  tlie  skirts,  or 
ihe  collar,  of  hb  garments,'"  Ptalm  cxxxiii,  2 ;  pi  signifying 
the  hole  in  the  midst  of  the  robe  of  the  ephod  through  which 
the  head  was  put,  and  wfnch  was  bound  about,  that  it  might 
not  be  rent,  Exod.  xxxix,  22,  28.  The  Jewish  doctors, 
however,  mfotm  us  of  a  difference  betwixt  the  manner  of 
anointing  a  king  and  a  priest ;  that  the  priest  was  uointed  in 
the  form  of  a  Greek  Chi,  or  St.  Andrew's  cross ;  and  the  king 
in  the  form  of  a  circle  round  bis  beadf;  and  likewise,  that 


*  Vid.  $cacehi  Mjrodiedain  iit,  cap.  xltz,  I.  p.  lOOO  et  soq.  sdic  Am- 
stel.  1701. 

t  Ohadias  de  Bartenora,  et  Maimon.  in  Mishn.  th.  Chenthoth,  cap.  i, 
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&e  king  most  be  anointed  in  the  open  air,  and  near  a  fbnn* 
tmn ;  which  they  grcnind  upon  the  Ustoiy  of  Soksnon's  beii^ 
bsani^  to  Gihon,  which  was  a  fountain,  or  brook»  near  Je» 
msaleniy  and  there  anointed  by  Zadoc,  1  Kings  i,  88*.  B«l 
from  that  partiGular  ciremnstance  in  Solomon's  inanprnration,  I 
see  no  reason  to  conclude  it  to  have  been  a  law  for  all  sac* 
ceeding  kings  to  be  anointed  at  fountains.  The  talmudisla 
indeed  find  a  mysteiy  in  the  king's  being  anointed  by  a  fbu»- 
tain,  as  if  it  were  intended  to  signify  the  desfared  peipetnity  of 
his  kingdom,  or  that  it  might  continue  Kke  a  fountain,  wUoh 
mns  perpetoally  and  is  never  dry  f. 

We  have  only  one  remark  more  to  make  on  this  head;  and 
that  is,  that  the  custom  of  consecrating  of  any  thing  to  Grod 
by  a  profusion  of  oil  upon  it  appears  to  have  been  very  an* 
cient,  from  the  instance  of  JaooVs  anointing  flie  pillar  at 
Beth-el,  Gen.  xxviii,  18.  But  when  it  began,  and  how  it  was 
first  introduced,  we  cannot  so  much  as  guess,  any  further  than 
that  probably  it  was  by  a  IHvine  institution.  We  find  it  fai 
use,  through  die  whole  Mosaic  dispensation,  in  tiie  dedication 
both  of  men  and  tiiingB  to  tiie  immediate  service  of  God.  It 
was  designed  as  emblematical  of  the  gifts  mid  graces  of  the 
Spirit  of  Qod,  which  are  therefore  expressed  by  unction  in 
the  New  Testament,  1  John  ii,  90,  37.  And  as  Christ  ex-* 
celled  all  otiiers  in  these  gifts  and  graces,  he  was  eminently 
called  mm  Massiacht  or  Mesbias,  from  iwo  maskacK  te 
anoint.  Which  titb  is  also  given,  m  a  lower  sense,  to  the 
piiestsy  Lev.  iv,  3,  and  also  to  the  kings  of  Israel,  1  Sam. 
Tokf  3»5. 

We  proceed  now  to  the  second  ceremony  at  tiie  inaugura- 
tion of  a  long,  which  was  crowning  Um.  There  is  a  reference 
to  it  in  these  words  of  the  Fsafanist,  ''  Thou  preventest  faim,'* 
that  is,  the  king,  ^*  with  the  blessings  of  gpodness :  thou  set* 
test  a  crown  of  pure  gold  on  his  head,"  Psafan  xxi,  8.    And 


torn.  T,  p.  S37y  edit.  Sarenhus.  See  passages  of  olher  authors  in  Selden. 
4§  Ssccess.  in  Pontificat.  Mb.  ii,  cap.  ii,  apud  Opera,  vol.  ii,  torn.  Si, 
p.  193—105. 

*  Vid.  Maimon.  de  Regibus,  cap.  i^  sect,  li,  and  a  wmaitaMe  pantos 
out  of  the  Jemsaleai  and  Bab^rioniBh  Tahnod,  apad  Schickard.  Jas  Reginn 
Hebnsor.;  and  Carpzovii  notas,  p.  71,  72,  edit.  Dps.  1674. 

t  The  Talmad  referred  to  above;  aod  Halbag  and  Abarbanel  in  1  Kings 
i,  33 ;  with  other  rabbinical  eommeiitaters^  apud  Carpzov.  notas,  ubi  supra. 
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we  lead  axpieaify  of  its  being  perfoimed  at  the  inaiigiiratios 
of  king  Joash^  2  Kings  xi,  12.  What  the  fonn  of  the  royal 
crovn  was  we  do  not  pretend  to  detentiine ;  only  observing/ 
that  the  word  *)t^  nezeVf  by  which  it  is  expressed,  being  used 
for  the  high  priesfs  crown,  Exod.  xxix,  6,  which  was  merely 
a  fillet  or  ribband  bound  round  the  head,  with  a  plate  of  gold 
on  the  front  of  it,  Exod.  xxviii,  36,  37;  it  is  probable  the 
royal  crown  was  much  of  the  same  shape,  or  like  the  diad^n 
which  we  see  on  the  heads  of  the  ancient  Roman  kings  on 
their  medals.  It  seems  to  have  been  the  custom  of  the  Jewish 
kings,  as  well  as  those  of  the  neighbouring  nations,  to  wear 
their  crown  constantly  when  they  were  ^ssed.  King  Saul 
had  his  orown  on  when  he  was  slain  in  the  battle  of  Gilboa, 
2  Sam.  i»  10 ;  and  the  king  of  the  Ammonites,  when  he 
headed  his  army  in  war ;  for  when  David  had  reduced  Rabbah, 
the  royal  city,  he  took  the  king^s  crown  from  his  head,  and 
put  it  on  his  own,  2  Sam.  xii,  30.  From  this  custom  it  may 
reasonably  be  inferred,  that  the  ancient  crowns  were  mudi 
less  in  size  and  weight  than  those  wluch  are  now  used  l^  the 
European  kings.  Yet  the  crown  of  the  king  of  the  Ammon- 
ites, just  mentioned,  is  said  to  '*  weigh  a  talent  of  gold,  with 
the  precious  stones,"  vbi  supra.  Now  a  talent  bdng  reckoned 
to  be  one  hundred  and  twenty-fiv^  pounds,  such  an  enonnous 
load  on  the  head  no  man  can  be  supposed  to  haye  carried,  as 
a  part  of  his  ordinary  dress.  Bochart  apprehends,  with 
great  probability,  that  the  word  ^pWD  mishkal  denotes,  not 
the  weight  but  the  yalue  of  the  crown*;  for  though  the 
verb  bpt»  shaial,  in  the  Hebrew,  like  pendere  in  the  Latin, 
related  originally  to  weight ;  by  which,  before  the  invention  of 
coins,  metals  were  exchanged  in  traffic;  yet,  as  we  have 
shown  in  our  lectures  on  medals,  this  word  came  afterwards 
to  be  applied  to  the  payment  of  money,  when  the  custom  of 
weighing  it  was  laid  aside.  Thus  the  S^tnagint  ren- 
ders bpti^  shakal  by  ri^v^  estimare,  in  the  fifty-fifth  chapter 
of  Isaiah  and  the  second  verse;  and  accordingly  the  noun 
bpwii  mishkal  may  properiy  denote,  not  the  weight  of  the 
crown  but  its  value,  by  reason  of  the  jewels  that  were  set  in 
it  Our  translators,  it  seems,  with  several  other  learned  men, 
suppose  an  enaloge  numeri  in  the  text ;  it  being  in  the  He- 

*  Hieroz.  part  i,  lib.  ii,  C9kp,  xixviii. 
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Iwrew  stip  t^^  veAen  jckrah^  and  d  precious  stone ;  wUeh, 
koweyer,  the  Jews  int^^pret  more  literally,  of  one  jewel  only; 
and  ifais,  RabU  Kimcsbt  taOs  ns,  was  a  magnet,  by  means  of 
which  this  weighty  crown  was  so  supported  in  the  air  as  to  be 
no  load  to  the  man  that  wore  it.  But  the  conceit,  of  a  mag- 
net's being  attracted  by  the  air,  is  a  piece  of  philosophy  worthy 
(mly  of  a  Jewish  rabbi.  Josephus  says  this  jewel  was  a  sar- 
djcmyx* :  which  notion,  Bochart  conjectures,  might  arise  from 
the  andient  Jews  playing,  in  their  manner,  with  the  phrase 
tcho  moVf  gnatereih  makam^  the  crown  cf  die  king.  The 
word  Dd^  malcam  having  &e  same  letters  with  d^^d  mileom, 
Ae  imme  of  the  god  of  ihe  Ammonites,  they  made  the  ex- 
pressian  to  signify  the  crown  of  tfiat  god,  who  is  otherwise 
caUed  Moloch:  and  Moloch,  it  seems,  or  Molocas,  is  the 
Eastern  name  of  the  sardonyx ;  for  Epiphaniusf ,  speaking  of 
the  sardius,  adds,  tri  it  xeu  axx^s  {k^os)  Saployu0,  o;  xaknrcu 

.  The  Unrd  ceremony  at  the  inauguralaon  of  a  king  was  the 
kiss  of  homage,  which  the  Jews  call  the  kiss  of  majesty. 
With  respect  to  Saul  we  are  informed,  diat  "  Samuel  took  a 
phial  of  oil,  and  poured  it  on  his  head,  and  kissed  him,''  1  Sam. 
X,  1.  This  c^emony  is  probably  alluded  to  in  the  following 
passage  of  the  Psalmist,  '*  Kiss  the  son,  lest  he  be  angry,  &c." 
Psal.  ii,  12,  that  is,  acknowledge  him  as  your  king,  pay  him 
homage,  and  yield  him  subjection. 

F&urMfff  The  acclamations  of  the  people  attended  the 
ceremcmy  of  inauguration.  Thus  in  the  case  of  Saul,  we  are 
informed,  that  "  all  the  people  shouted  and  said,  God  save 
the  king,"  1  Sam.  x,  24.  And  when  Zadoc  anointed  Solo- 
mon, '*  they  blew  the  trumpet  and  said,  God  save  king  So- 
lomcm,"  1  Kings  i,  89. 

It  may  be  proper  also  to  mention  under  this  head,  the  royal 
robes,  which,  probaUy,  were  put  on  the  king  at  his  coronation. 
These,  no  doubt,  were  very  lieh  and  splendid,  as  may  be  con- 
cluded from  our  Satioaf  s  declaring,  in  order  to  set  forth  the 
beauly  which  God  had  unparted  to  Ihe  lilieB  of  the  field,  that 


*  Andq.  lib.  Tii,  cap.  vii,  in  fine,  edit.  Haverc. 
t  De  daodedm  Geminis  in  Veste  Aarontiy  cap.  i,  apod  OpeiSy  tarn,  ii, 
p.  S25,  296,  edit.  Petav.  Colon.  1682. 

t  See  Bochart.  Hieroa.  pact  By  lib.  y,  cap.  tii. 
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**  even  Sotoaion  m  aii  Ul  gfanry ,  ivm  not  anayed  Uke  one  «f 
tkeid,''  Matt  ti,  29.    This  allnsMNi  is  Hie  male  appotite,  if, 
as  Josephns  saidi,  Solomon  vas  asosHy  doilMl  in  ^wldte^. 
And  OB  Hub  supposition,  it  is  probable,  tiiis  was  die  ooloar  tf 
Ae  royal  robes  of  Us  saceessors.    Bat  it  bein^  iikewiae  Ibe 
coloar  of  Ifae  priests*  gannentii,  the  differeaee  betwixt  tbam 
mast  be  supposed  to  lie  ia  die  riebaess  of  the  staff  tbey  wase 
made  of.    Upon  iki»  Botion,  diat  Ibe  ancient  Jewisb  kings 
wore  wbite  gannents,  the  nfafaies  call  peiaons  of  distrnfahhed 
birtfa  and  bigb  rank  crr\n  charim,  mUntH,  m  oppositioB  to 
diose  of  obscare  bkdi  and  mean  conditiaB,  wimm  diey  oall 
tsciswfi  chaskuchim,  tentbroH^  obtcuri.    To  this  diatinctien 
St.  James  is  supposed  to  allude,  James  n,  %  wIkb  he  saM^ 
if  tbere  come  into  year  assembly  a  nurn  nr  av^iflt  XatfMtpa, 
wliicb  some  render  as  a  wUte  gatmeot;  and  a  poor  nmn  » 
i9^t  pvtupOf  m  a  dark  or  dirty  one.    This  ciitioiBm»  hewetar, 
wants  a  better  support  than  the  opinion  of  Josephus  and  die 
vdbbies  eonoeming  tbe  cdkfot  of  Ibe  rabes  df  the  Jewish 
kings ;  it  being  certain  that  the  word  XofMrpof  is  applied  by  the 
Greek  writers  to  any  gay  cdear.    Thtts  IHotuch  saEdi*f-,  that 
weak  eyes  are  offended  «'pof  amy  r»  XoLfijgptv^    And  XeBophoa 
applies  the  word  to  such  as  are  clothed  in  purple,  at  who  aie 
adorned  with  bracelets  and  jewels,  aad  splencfidly  dfosaodj;. 
in  the  book  of  the  Revelation  Vm^fr^  is  used  to  signify  the 
brightness  or  splendour  of  the  morning  Star,  Reir.  xadi,  16^ 
and  likewise,  in  general,  such  things  as  ste  pteasant  and 
agreeable  to  die  sigfat    Has  in  tbe  prophetio  doom  irf  the 
^reat  d^  Bal^lon,  it  is  said,  '*  all  things  whioh  were  dainty 
and  goodly,  m  Aim^  tm  rm  >AiMtpa^  are  departed  from  Aea," 
Bev.  xviii,  14 ;  that  is,  thelhingi,  whkih  St.  John  ehnswkae 
expresses  by  **  the  lust  of  the  flesh,  and  the  last  of  the  eyeif  ^ 
1  John  ii,  16.   Our  oathor^s  conjeotnte,  therefore,  that  the  Ro- 
man soldiers  putting  a  purple,  and  Herod  a  white  gmrmant  on 
Ohrist,  when  in  derinon  they  elothed  lam  as  a  kinf ,  was  m 
oonfoimity  to  the  oustoms  of  their  lespeetiae  caoBtries,  b  nsry 
pretty  and  ingenions,  bat  not  saffidentiy  supported ;  it  bmng 
far  from  certain,  that  white  was  the  royal  colour  amongst 

*  Abtaq.  lib.  nii,  cap.  tii,  aeec  iij^  torn,  i,  p.  440,  edit.  Haverc. 

f  Citat.  a  Stephano. 

\  Cyropaed.  lib.  ii,  p.  1t5,  etllT,  edit.  Hstcb.  17S6. 


CHAP.  IV.]     STATE  AKD  aRANDBVB  OF  KINGS.  Wl 

Alt  Jews.  SoiiHitliing,  hommrar  eomoenofig  lbs  ceremoBiei 
tead  »t  the  inangnraiiflii  of  their  kingi,  in  the  latlv  ages  of 
their  pdiiCy^  wmj  be  ooajeotored  with  probability  firam  the 
anook  cetaatoaies,  which  iraie  paid  to  our  UeaBod  Saviour, 
aaa  Matt,  xxvii^  29. 

It  aiay  not  be  imprQqper  to  add  a  few  words  amcetniilg  the 
atMfee  and  grandeor  of  Ae  Jewirii  moaavshs :  which  eonsktei^ 
paidy  in  the  profonad  respect  that  was  paid  tboia;  a(  wUch 
we  have  many  instanoes  in  their  history ;  and^  pardy,  in  tbeir 
attsndiinits  and  gourds;  partiealarly  the  Cberethites  and  Pis*- 
iatfattes^  of  whom  we  have  frequent  mention  in  the  histories  of 
Dand  and  Solomon.  That  they  were  soldiers,  appears  fi«a 
their  making  part  of  David's  army,  when  be  marched  out  af 
Jerusalem  on  occasion  of  Absalom's  oonspiracy^  2SaBi.xv»16; 
and  likewise  when  tbay  were  sent  against  the  rebel  Sheha^  the 
aon  of  Bicfari»  ehap.  xx,  7.  That  diey  were  a  distim^t  ooipi 
fpoaa  die  aonunon  soldiers  is  evident  from  Ibeir  having  a  pe«- 
oaltar  commander,  and  not  being  imder  Joab  tbe  general  of 
tiie  army>  S  Sam.  vni,  18, 18.  They  seem,  therefore,  to  haV^ 
been  tbe  king^s  body-gaard,  like  die  Prastorian  band  among  the 
Romans.     The  Cheredntes  were  originally  Philistines  (see 

1  Sam.  XXX,  14»  and  16,  compared,  and  Zeph.  ii,  5),  who  wen 
skilful  arebem;  and  it  is  therefore  supposed,  that  after  the 
Israelites  had  suffered  so  much  by  the  Philistine  archere  at 
the  fistal  batde  of  Gilboa»  1  Sam.  xxxi,  3,  David  not  only 
t0€k  oare  to  have  his  people  instnioled  in  the  nse  of  the  bow, 

2  Sam.  i,  18,  birt  having  made  peace  with  the  Philistines, 
hired  a  body  of  these  archers  (it  may  be  with  a  view  of  in- 
structing  his  own  people)^  and  made  them  his  j^ards.  With 
these  were  joined  the  Pelethites ;  who  are  •supposed  to  have 
been  native  Israelites^  for  we  find  two  of  the  name  of  Peleth 
among  the  Jewish  families;  ofne  of  the  tribe  of  Beubea, 
Nmnb.  xvi,  1,  anodier  of  the  tribe  of  Judah,  1  Cfaron.  ii,  83* 
The  Chaldee  paraphrase  everywhere  calls  the  Chereihites 
and  Pelethites,  archers  and  slingers.  Their  number  may 
probably  be  gathered  from  the  targets  and  shields  of  gold, 
which  Solomon  made  for  his  guards,  which  were  five  hun- 
dred ;  see  1  Kings  x,  16,  17,  compared  with  2  Chron.  xii, 
9—11. 

As  an  article  of  the  state  and  magnificence  of  the  Jewish 
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kinga*  it  may  be  proper  to  mention  Solomon's  ro jd  throne, 
which  was  raised  on  six  steps,  adorned  with  the  images  of 
lions,  and  overlaid  with  iyory  and  gdd,  1  Kings  x,  18—20. 

The  last  honours  paid  the  king  were  at  his  deadi.  It  is 
said,  the  royal  corpse  was  carried  by  nobles  to  the  sepnlchre, 
though  it  were  at  a  very  considerable  distance*.  However 
flds  be,  we  read  of  public  mourning  observed  for  good  kings, 
2  Chrcyi.  xxxv,  24;  see  also  Jerem.  xxii,  18;  and  xxxiv,  5. 
Yet  notwithstanding  this  royal  state  and  grandeur,  diey  were 
only  €rod's  viceroys,  bound  to  govern  according  to  the  statute 
law  of  the  land,  which  they,  as  well  as  tlieir  subjects,  wen^ 
required  to  obey.  The  rabbies  tell  us,  that  their  violation,  of 
some  laws  was  punished  with  whipping  by  order  of  the  Sanhe« 
drim ;  an  account,  which  is  so  utterly  improbable,  especially 
as  not  a  single  instance  can  be  produced  of  this  punishment 
being  inflicted,  that  it  would  not  deserve  to  be  mentioned, 
were  it  not  espoused  by  such  learned  men  as  Seldenf,  Schick* 
ard  j:,  and  6rotius§.  Besides  what  hath  been  observed  against 
this  notion  by  Leusden||,  and  Carpzovius^F^  I  i^qnehend  I 
have  rendered  it  at  least  probable,  that  the  Sanhedrim,  to 
whom  the  rabbies  ascribe  such  extraordinary  powers,  did  nOt 
exist  till  the  time  of  the  Maccabees. 

*  Schickard.  Jos  Regium  cap.  vi;  theor.  lix,  p.  415—417,  editXarpcov. 
lipsiae,  1674. 

f  Seiden.  de  Synedr.  lib.  ii,  cap.  ii,  tact.  ▼,  apod  Opoa,  toI.  i,  tona.  S« 
p.  1437,  though  afterwards,  having  recited  the  aiguments  on  both  aidea,  ho 
ezpresseth  himself  more  doubtfully,  lib.  iii,  cap.  ix,  sect,  v,  in  fine. 

I  Schickard.  de  Jure  Regio.  cap.  ii,  theor.  vii,  p.  141,  f42,  edit  Carpzov. 

§  Grot,  de  Jure  Belli  et  Pads,  Kb.  i,  cap.  iii,  sect,  xz,  3,  p.  79,  80,  edit. 
GronoT.  Hags,  com.  1680.  To  account  ibr  this  flagellation,  he  supposes  it 
was  not  inflicted  on  the  king  by  any  others,  as  a  puushmeat ;  but  was  «  vo- 
luntary infliction  of  his  own,  as  a  token  of  his  panitenoe.  But  this  is  not 
agreeable  to  the  representation  given  by  the  Hebrew  doctors. 

H  Leusden.  Philolog.  Hebreo  mixt.  dissert,  xxv,  sect,  x,  p.  167---169, 
edit,  secund.  Ultraject.  1682. 

%  Not.  ad  Schickard.  loc.  supra  eitat. 


CHAP.  V. 


OP    THB    HI6H-PRIBSTS,    PRIBST8,     LBVITB8,    AND     ^ 

NBTHINIM8. 

With  respect  to  the  prints,  we  prcqpose  to  inquire, 
.  Isi,  What  sort  of  officers  in  the  Hebrew  commoncwealth 
€hey  were:  And, 

2(%,  To  whom  it  appertained  to  execute  that  office. 
Ist,  Our  first  inquiry  is,  what  sort  of  officers  the  priests  were, 
who  are  cfQled  in  the  Hebrew  D>^nd  cohanim.    The  reason 
of  this  inquiry  is,  because  we  find  in  scripture  the  title  cohanim 
applied  to  the  officers  of  state,  as  well  as  to  the  nunisters  of 
the  sanctuary.    Thus,  in  the  second  book  of  Samuel,  Dayid's 
sons  are  said  to  have  been  cohanim,  2  Sam.  viii,  18.    That 
tliey  were  not  ministers  of  the  sanctuary  is  certain,  because 
tfaey  were  of  the  tribe  of  Judah,  not  of  Levi,  to  which 
tribe  die  ecclesiastical  ministry  was  by  the  law  expressly 
fimited.    Their  being  called  cokamm,  therefore,  can  mean  no 
oAer  than  as  our  translators  render  the  word,  chief  rulers, 
or  prindpal  officers  of  state.    And  so  indeed  this  title  seems 
to  be  explained  in  the  parallel  place  in  Ghronidles,  where  the 
SOBS  of  David  are  said  to  have  been  i?an  ih  mtMrin  hariilh 
mum  I^fodk  hammtlekf  primi  ud  manum  regU,  **  chief  about 
die  king,"  1  Chroa.  xviii,  17.    Thus  also  Ira,  the  Jairite,  is 
called  Tr6  {ns  eohhi  li-David,  which  our  translators  render, 
**  chief  ruler  about  David,**  2  Sam.  xx,  26.    But  more  com* 
monly  the  title,  cohanim,  is  given  to  the  minister  of  the  sane* 
tnary,  who  ofiered  sacrifices,  and  other  wbju  officiated  in 
the  public  wordup.    Hence  arises  that  uncertainty,  whetiier 
Potipherah  and  Jethro,  the  former  the  father-in-law  of  Jo- 
seph, the  latter  of  Moses,  were  ecclesiastical  or  civil  persons ; 
which  our  translators  have  expressed  by  calling  them  priests 
in  the  text,  and  prince  in  the  margin.  Gen.  xli,  45 ;  Exod.  ii, 
16.    The  true  reason  of  the  different  application  of  the  word 
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cokanim  seems  to  be,  that  io  the  priaiary  sense  it  imports 
those  that  minister  to  a  king.  They  who  were  llnsn  ih  U^adh 
hammelekf  about  the  king,  or  his  ministers,  were  caUed  his 
O^^na  cohanim.  And  tfieiefore,  as  God  is  a  king,  he  had  his 
cohanim  as  well  as  earthly  monarchs,  or  such  as  attended  on 
his  special  presence  in  the  sanctuary,  and  ministered  in  the 
sacred  service.  Accordingly,  having  taken  upon  himself  the 
character  eiP  the  king  of  Iaraiel»  he  commanded  Moses  to  con- 
secrate Aaron  and  his  sonsy  4  pA  Ucahin  li,  Exod.  xxx,  30, 
to  be  his  cohanim.  Accordingly,  God's  cohanim  are  said  to 
come  near  unto  ih»  Lofd>  SMd.  xiX)  2S;  Nuittk  xii^  5,  as 
lfc#  ttilSitetfs  of  state  cmne  near  to  a  king,  and  attend  m 
his  presence. 

It  has  been  made  a  questioii>  m  wUiA  MUM  we  are  to  un- 
deMfeuad  tt«  wt>rd  jnb  eohin  in  the  IbUowilig  pMstge^  of  tiie 
Psrimist,  *'  Thou  art  a  priest  for  ever  After  tfa^  orA^r  df  M^ 
eUsedek,"  Pin^  ex,  4^  Many  of  die  later  tabbieS)  who 
thiidt  David  is  the  person  there  spoken  of,  imdettttand  by  {TO 
eohin,  a  king,  in  the  erril  aUd  poBticcd,  shM^e  it  is  eMahi  Da« 
vid  was  jbot  a  cokin  in  the^  ecelesiasticat  sens^*^.  But  bi  flrfi 
ttey  are  undoubtedly  mistaken ;  for  not  only  is  it  HeMatu  ftwil 
several  quotations,  in  the  New  TesCameni,  of  the  Psahn, 
whein^  this  ^ass^  is  (n6tttaiiled,  that  it  relates  to  ChriM^^ 
but  the  word  ct^it  is  nowhere  used  to  signify  a  king,  but 
dways  one  that  fninitfeiers  to  a  king.  MelcUasedA,  it  Is  tm^ 
iHks  a  king  it  Saletii ;  uevertteless  it  was  on  aoeouHI  &f  an^ 
iMber  office^  which  hts  executed,  tkdX  he  is  eriftdd  ^  c^AcH^ 
€ten.  xiv,  18 ;  namely,  ai^  he  minbltered  in  sacris,  or  ki  Ibi 
flblemni(&M  of  ^fivlne  wtM^fp.  He  was  a  Idifg  ove^  men,  but 
at  the  «ame  time  a  tahin  to  the  most  high  Godv  Of  lli«M 
Manbd  or  ecclesiastical  c&kamm,  we  propose  to  dtscoOrae^ 
md  proceed  to  inquire, 

fUly,  To  whom  it  appertoned  to  eixeeute  the  oflfee  of  m 
ebdesitttical  tohin,  or  p^riest,  espeeiaHy  in  offering  siieriiceaw 

In  order  to  resolve  this  question,  it  will  be  neeeAsisry  t»  dl^ 
Ifiaginih  the  saefed  rities  into  private^  dotnestie,  and  pubKdw 
It  is  supposed,  that  in  the  most  anci^ii^  times  evefy  piivifte 

*  R.  David  Kimchi  in  Loc. 

f  And  so  it  is  understood  hy  the  ancient  rabbies.     See  Owen  on  tfie 
Hebrews,  vot.  i,  exercitat.  ix,  sect.  xxvi. 


persott  was  aUM^eil  to  c^BEer  saerifees  fer  himialfi    Wfaea 

Cain  and  AM  buoogiit  aaak  of  theia  an  oileriiig  to  tba  Lox4 

Iheie  ii  no  mootioa  of  ao^  priest  offieiatiiig  for  tbam^  thoagb 

U  does  not  appear,  that  eillier  of  dnem  aoitaiiied  any  public 

cfeuraotf^y  Qor  had  been  eenaeerated  to  the  sacerdotal  office; 

see  6ea«  iv.    The  tahnndists,  indeed,  are  of  opimon,  diat 

thejr  brongfat  thea-  sacrifices  to  Adam,  that  he  naght  offer 

4hem  on  their  behalf  b^  of  this  there  is  not  the  leaat  Unt  in 

the  sacved  history*.    Whan  a  sacrifioe  was  offered,  or  odier 

aacred  rites  wew  p^ovnuid  for  «  ftmily,  it  seems  4o  have 

4een  done  by  die  head  of  it;  thos  Noah  saMfieed  for  hinsalf 

nnd  fiunBy,  6ea*  viii,  SQ;  wd  hkiewise  Jacob,  Oen.  xxxv,  3. 

Job  *'  <^E»ed  bamt^offerings  for  his  danghtera  and  hb  son^ 

ncoordmg  to  the  number  oC  Ikem  alt,"  Job  i»  &    It  has  been 

comnMMly  sapposed,  rather  than  proi^  that  the  priesf  s  officio 

•was  hraeditary  in  every  fiunily,  desoendiag  from  the  ffilhsr  to 

llie  eldest  son.    Whooi,  in  paoeess  of  tuoae,  several  lamffies 

wepe  jBombiDed  into  nations  and  bodies  politis,  die  kiag^  as 

kaad  of  die  oanmunify,  officialed  as  priest  for  the  whole,. 

Tfana  Melcfainedeok  was  both  king  and  priest  in  Salem;  and 

MosBs^  asJU^  to  Jeshonm  (winch  is  another  naaieArJbradJ^ 

offieiatod  as  priest,  to  the  selenui  national  sacrifice  ofered  nn 

noeaston  of  Jbroel's  entoring  into  ^ovwant  with  God  «t 

JBoreb.    Moses  spMfcled  the  blood  of  the  sacrifice  npon  the 

nltoc,  and  iqpesi  the  people,  EiLod*  lExiv,  6  and  8. 

Indeed,  the  sacrifices  are  ssoA  to  have  been  offeyed  by 
^  young  nsn  of  the  chiUban  of  InmelL  wham  Moses  sent  or 
sqpipototed,"  ver. 5;  tbatis,  si^  the  Taxgnm of  Onkelos,  by 
the  fimt'bom  of  dm  sons  of  Israel,  who  were  the  prieats  and 
encrificea^  till  die  Ijeritea,  being  appototed  instead  of  then^ 
had  the  priesthood  settled  to  dieir  tribe*  The  Arabic  and 
Pendc  versions  favoar  diis  opinion.  However,  it  is  to  be  ob- 
secved,  diat  D^y^  namgnarim,  whioh  we  vender  yomig  men, 
dans  not  always  signify  thooe  who  are  yoang  to  years,  bot- 
ttoae  who  are  fit  for  service ;  and  accordtogly  it  is  iqpplied  to 
ministers,  or  servants  of  any  kind.  Gen.  siv^  34;  xxn,  3; 
3  Sam.  xvui,  15;  1  Kings  isx,  14.  Th^e  is  no  nepessily^ 
therefore,  that  we  shoald  understand  by  the  on»^  nangnarim, 
whom  Moses  sent  to  offer  bumt^offierings,  and  to  dacrifioe 

*  VId.  UnAf^gK.  liiitor.  Patriarch,  ton.  i,  timcitaL  v,  p.  177. 
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peace-offerings,  proper  priests,  consecmted  to  Uiat  oflke ;  for 
they  might  be  only  sCTvants,  employed  to  kill  and  prepare  die 
sacrifices,  while  he,  as  priest,  siHrimkled  the  blood  of  them  on 
the  altar,  and  on  tibe  people.  Moses  is,,  therefore,  by  the 
Psalmist,  cdled  a  priest:  "  Moses  aadd  Aaron  among  his 
priests,"  Psalm  xcix,  6. 

But  whea  God  made  a  more  perfect  settlement  of  their 
constitution,  ttid  gaye  them  his  law  at  Sinai,  he  attotled  die 
public  sacerdotal  c^ce  to  Aaron  and  his  sons,  and  entailed  it 
on  their  posterity;  «id  though  the  whole  tribe  of  Le^i  to 
which  Aaron  belonged,  was  a(t>pointed  to  the  serriee  of  die 
sanctaary,  namely,  to  perfom  die  lower  offices  relating  to  tke 
public  worship,  yet  it  was  now  made  a  cajHtal  crime  for  any, 
besides  Aaron  and  Ins  sons  and  descendants,  to  officiate  as 
priests,  in  the  more  solemn  acts  of  offering  sacrifices,  burning 
incense,  and  blessing  the  people.  Insomuch  that  when  Korah 
and  Us  companiims  (though  Korah  was  of  the  tribe  of  Leii) 
attempted  to  invade  the  priest's  office.  Numb,  xvi,  10,  God 
executed  his  vengeance  upon  them  in  a  very  remarkable  man- 
ner, as  a  warning  to  all  oth^s,  ver.  31*- 33,  and  confirmed 
Ae  priesthood  anew  to  Aaron  and  his  family  by  the  miracu- 
lous sign  of  the  budding  of  his  rod,  chap.  xviL  It  was  now 
no  more  lawful  for  the  king,  than  for  the  meanest  of  the  peo- 
ple, to  officiate  in  the  priest's  office.  This  is  evident  from  die 
remonstrance,  which  Azariah  and  his  companions  made  to 
king  UaoBiah,  when  he  ''  went  into  the  temple  of  the  Lord,  to 
bum  incense  upon  the  altar  of  incense"  (perhaps  out  of  a  vain 
ambition  of  imitating  the  heathen  kings,  who  in  many  places 
executed  the  priesthood,  and  that  he  might  in  all  respects  ap- 
pear as  great  as  they) ;  and  firom  the  judgment  which  God  in- 
flicted upon  him  for  it,  2  Chron.  xxvi,  16,  21. 

Here  a  considerable  difficulty  arises,  in  that  after  die  giving 
of  die  law  (by  which  the  priesthood  was  limited  to  Aaron's 
family),  we  have  an  account  oS  several  kings,  judges,  and 
proi^ts,  taking  upon  them  to  officiate  as  priests,  sacrificing 
and  blessing  the  people,  who  yet  were  not  of  the  family  of 
Aaron,  nor  of  the  tribe  of  Levi,  without  any  censmre  passed 
upon  them ;  nay,  it  should  seem,  with  the  Divine  approbation. 
Samuel,  who  was  of  die  tribe  of  Ephraim,  was  waited  for, 
that,  according  to  his  custom,  he  might  bless  the  sacrifice. 
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1  Sam.  ix,  13.  And,  on  another  occaflioii,  he  **  offered  ^ 
lamb  for  a  bnmt-offering  to  the  Lord,''  1  Sam.,  th,  9.  Both 
which  acts  did  properly  beltag  to  the  priest.  King  SanI 
offered  a  bmnt-offering,  1  Sam.  ziii,  9 ;  and  David  offered 
'*  bnrht-offerings  and  peace  offieringB  before  the  Lord,  and 
blessed  the  people  in  the  name  of  the  Lord  of  Hosts/'  2  3ain* 
Ti,  17, 18.  Solomon,  likewise,  blessed  the  people,  as  ireU  as 
prayed  in  the  public  congregations,  at  the  dedication  of  the 
temple,  1  Kings  vai,  54.  And  Ihe  prophet  Elijah  sacrificed 
a  bnllock,  1  Kings  xriii,  80. 

The  common  sofaiticii  of  this  difficulty  is,  that  theae  kings 
and  prophets  caused  the  priests  to  perfbnn  the  sac^^ces  for 
fbem,  and  are  sidd  to  do  iwhat  was  done  by  their  order.  But 
this  sense  of  the  expressions,  used  on  these  oocaacms,  is  too 
forced  to  be  easily  admitted.  What  Elijah  is  said  to  have 
done,  in  particular,  in  the  for^ted  passage,  seems  evidently 
to  have  been  done  by  himself;  and  cannot,  without  great 
force  upon  the  words,  be  understood  of  any  other  person's 
doiog  it  for  him.  The  difficulty,  dierefore,  is  perhaps  bette 
solved  by  supposing,  that  when  these  persons  acted  as  priiests, 
they  did  it  not,  as  being  heads  of  the  peq>le,  but  as  heiag 
prophets,  and  under  the  special  direction  of  the  Spirit  of  Gk)d, 
who  had,  no  doubt,  a  right  to  dispense  with  his  own  laws,  add 
sometimes  did  on  extraordinary  occasions.  Some,  on  this 
principle,  interpret  the  words  ctf  Samuel  to  Saul ;  **  The  Spirit' 
of  the  Lord  shall  come  upon  thee,  and* thou  dialt  prophesy; 
then  do  thou  as  occasion  shaD  serve  thee,  for  God  is  with 
thee,"  1  Sam.  x,  6,  7 :  Ifcat  is,  according  to  them,  when  thou 
art  thus  endowed  with  the  Spirit,  thou  mayest  follow  Ids  dire<^ 
tions  upon  all  emeigencies,  without  vegardihg  the  letter  of  the 
law.  Though  tfus  w3I  not  excuse  his  sacrificing,  because  from 
his  own  account  it  appears,  that  he  did  not  do  it  by  special 
divine  direction,  but  contrary  to  his  judgmott;  he  ^*  forced 
himself  to  it^"  according  to  his  own  expression,  ^  and  did  it 
out  of  fear,'^  1  Sam.  xiii,  11, 13. 

With  respect  to  the  different  orders  and  raaks  of  priests, 
and  of  other  ministers  about  the  Jewish  temple-service,'  Good- 
win saith,  they  were  three.  Priests,  Levites,  and  Netfainims. 
And  he  adds,  they  may  be  paralleled  with  minbters,  deacons, 
and  subdeacons  in  the  primitive  church ;  and  over  them  the 
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kigb  t"^^  ^^x*  cMef.  In  ttis  aumner  fbe  papists  pretend  to 
fcvBd  Aeir  eeeloiiaitical  UenBTcbj  on  ihe  Jewish  estaUiak* 
liient ;  comparing  the  pope  tritk  the  high  priest,  ike  ciorgy 
Iritli  die  priMs,  the  lay  monks  and  cotkedral  ofBoets,  aiicfa  as 
their  sini^bg  iien  and  boys,  Ddc*,  with  the  Leyites  and  Nothi- 
fldmd*  But  thd  author  has  not  produced,  from  the  New  Tea* 
lanient,  his  eridenoe  of  snch  a  distinction  of  ministers  in  the 
primilive  Christian  chmtsh  as  he  here  speab  of.  There  we 
have  not  dbe  least  iaitimatioB  of  two  sorts  of  deacons^  (he  one 
preachers,  the  other  not ;  but  only  of  one  sort»  whose  province 
was  to  take  care  of  the  poor,  and  of  die  other  temporal  mat- 
ters relalmg  to  the  chnrch^.    Bnt  to  rctum, 

The  priesthood  was  entailed  on  die  posterity  of  Aaron,  hi 
whom  the  socoession  was  continued,  Exod.  xxviii,  48,  and 
icxfat,  9 ;  and  he  having  fonr  sons,  Nadidi  and  Abilni>  Ekanr 
and  Ithamar,  1  Chron.  vi,  8>  diey,  togedier  widi  their  fiafhel', 
weM  consecrated  to  the  sacerdotal  office.  It  was  not  long 
before  Nadab  and  Abihn  were  bodi  strock  dead  by  fire  from 
Heaven.  The  crime,  thus  severely  pmnshed^  was  dieir  pre* 
sommg  to  bom  incense  in  the  tabenmcle  wiA  other  fire,  diaa 
that  which  God  had  commanded  to  be  used.  Lev.  x,  1,  S; 
and  which  he  ordered  to  be  kept  constantly  burning  on  &e 
altar,  having  been  first  lighted  by  a  flash  fiom  Heaven, 
whereby  die  first  victims  diat  were  offered  on  the  akar,  after 
it  was  erected,  had  been  consumed  in  die  presence  of  the  peo* 
pie,  Lot.  ix,  34.  As  immediately  upon  tins,  Aaron  and  all 
the  priests  Were  forbid  to  dibdk  wine,  or  any  other  intox-^ 
icadng  liquors,  whenever  they  went  into  the  tabernacle,  **  lest 
they  should  die,**  Lev.  x,  9;  the  Jews  witik  some  reason  eon* 
dode,  that  the  crime  of  these  two  priests  was  thdr  being 
drunk  when  they  went  to  oCciate  in  dK  tabernack. 

Nadab  and  Abihu  thus  dying  before  their  father,  and  leov-* 
ing  no  chHdren,  1  Chron.  xxiv»  %  there  temamed  Eleanr 
and  Ithamar,  in  whose  posterity  the  fiunily  of  Aaron,  or  of 
the  priests,  was  distinguished  into  two  branches.  Godwin 
ssfth»  that  **  the  high  priesthood  was  ded  or  Hmxted  to  the 
line  of  Aaron's  first  bofn,''  that  is,  to  the  line  of  Eleaaar,  who 
immedrntely  succeeded  his  fhdiel-  in  the  office  of  high  priest^ 

*  See  tliB  account  of  their  tDstitution  and  .office,  Acts  vi,  at  the  bc- 
pnning. 


Hfvarih  an^  96^  3&  and  vi^  nircaeded  hj  iii8  dimt  Mp 
PIwqIMj  vlio  )ia4  the  digililir  ^ooAtiDed  to  hiiB,  «iid  estailad 
4911  tb0  liM  irflw  f00Mit9,  for  tlia  pious  ^eal  which  be  showed 
i^gitfiift  idolfftf;  pud  levdaew*  ''  Behold,  I  py#  him  mj 
^Y^mmt  of  peaoe«  wtb  Gpd,  imd  he  ah^l  baye  it;  and  his 
aeod  After  hfap^  ^vea  the  cove«ettt  of  an  ^verleetpng  |kcji9I9^ 
|||)od,"  Nmbr  xt/b  12, 13.  However,  ^m  preiniUe  me^t  be 
.  wfkirti^d  po«dilioBaUy«  in  ease  the  eldest  branch  of  bk  bouses 
IM  fit  to  djfttbagge  tfaia  higb  affic%  or  did  not  forfeit  the  dif- 
njty  by  ap«e  notoiiaiii  wiekednoep ;  for  iqpon  any  such  faihnre 
in  the  line  ^  Fbhi^rfmi,  it  was  Ip  be  tranaferred  to  the  eldest 
fafmcb  ef  the  hue  of  Ithamv-  Aeooidingly,  we  find  there 
ireiie  iBefreml  ehfuigee  itom  Oiie  Um  to  the  other,  between  the 
death  of  Aatob  a»d  the  eaptivi^  of  lowel.  It  first  eontinned 
throetgb  seven  micoessioiis  in  the  l^e  ef  EleasNur,  leidwes  then 
txaaslated  tp  the  line  of  Itfaavinr,  in  the  peieon  ef  Eli,  who 
was  both  high  priest  wd  jndgie  hi  Israel.  That  he  was  of  die 
fipmly  of  Ithamar,  not  of  Eleexar,  is  eeiiclnded  frott  hb  name 
jDot  hmag  inserted  in  the  genedo|[y  of  Eleasar,  1  Cbron.  ¥1, 
8»  fcc. ;  and  fiN>m  Josephus's  saj^ng  that  he  was  of  the  family 
of  Ithanur*.  Eli,  then,  was  the  tat  of  that  line  who  was 
nosed  to  Ais  high  dignity,  and  in  his  family  it  eontmued  till 
Ae  reign  c(  Saul,  who  caused  Ahimdech,  the  son  of  Ahitnb, 
to  be  slain,  and  probably  transferred  the  priesthood  to  Zadoc, 
who  was  of  the  Phinehan  line ;  for  in  David's  time  we  find 
Zadoc  joined  widiAbi«lhar  (who  had  eseaped  the  massacre  of 
the  priests  at  Ithamar^s  line)  in  the  executicm  of  the  high 
priesthood,  3  Sam*  xx,  85«  It  mny  be  presomed,  that  Zadoc 
having  been  advanced  by  Smnl,  and  bemg  idso  of  the  eldest 
line  of  Aaron's  iiumly,  David  did  not  choose  io  depose  him, 
and  therefbne  joined  him  with  Ahiathar,  whose  father  and 
other  sektions  had  lost  their  lives  am  his  aoeount,  and  whom 
he  had  acknowledged  as  high  priest,  and  had  aeoordingly  in- 
qnrad  of  the  l4>rd  by  hnn,  presently  after  his  fethei^s  death, 
1  8am.  xxin,  b^;inning.  And  thns  Zadoc  and  Ahiaithflr  co»* 
tinned  partners  in  this  dignity  thiongh  the  reign  of  Doiid. 
It  18  said,  indeed,  in  tiie  aeeonnt  of  this  hinges  jrinoipal  offiema 
and  ministers  in  the  Second  Beek  of  Samnid,  that  ''  Zadoc, 
the  son  of  AUtab,  and  Afaimeledi,  the  son  of  Abiatiiar,  were 

*  Aotiq.  lib.  V,  cap,  uit. 
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the  priests,"  2  Sam.  viii,  17.  In  flns  passage  here  are  two 
tipngs  which  require  explanation :  the  first  is,  that  Ahfanelaok 
is  said  to  be  the  son  of  Abiathar,  whereas  Abiathar  was  fie 
son  of  Ahimelech.  But  this  diffionlty  is  removed  by  die  easy 
supposition,  that  Abiathar  might  have  a  son,  caDed  after  hk 
fftther  Ahimelech.  The  second  is,  that  Ahimdech,  instead 
of  his  father  Abiathar,  is  joined  as  priest  with  Zadoc.  Tile 
most  probable  solution  of  this  is,  that  Abiathar,  through  in- 
dolence or  sickness,  not  mnch  attending  to  the  duty  of  his 
office,  his  son  Ahimelech  common^  offidMted  teit  iem ;  and 
on  that  account,  he,  rather  than  his  father,  is  named  with  Za- 
doc as  executing  the  priesf  s  office.  Afterward,  when  Solo- 
mon was  fixed  on  his  tbrone,  he  degraded  Abiatbar  for  his 
treason  in  the  conspiracy  of  Adonijah,  1  Kings  ii,  37,  and  put 
Zadoc  in  his  room,  yer.  95,  that  is,  established  him  in  the 
office  alone :  and  in  his  line  the  succession  oontiaued  till  the 
cq)tiyity.  But  though  Abiathar  was  tanned  out  of  his  office, 
it  seems  he  was  still  hoi;pured  with  the  title  of  Ugh  jnaest  as 
before ;  for,  presently  after,  we  find  him  named  with  Zadoc, 
as  in  Dayid's  time,  1  Kings  ir,  4.  The  truth  is,  ha  was  now 
reduced  to  the  same  rank  which  the  eldest  branch  of  the  line 
of  Ithamar  held,  before  the  translation  of  the  priasfliood  to 
Eli ;  that  is,  he  was  second  in  the  ecclesiastical  dipiibf  •  Hub 
.probably  was  the  case  with  Zephaniah,  mentioned  by  the 
prophet  Jeremy,  who  styles  V  Seraiah  the  chief,  .and  Zqduh 
niah  the  second  priest,"  Jer.  lii,  24,  these  two  beisg  the 
eldest  branches  of  the  two  lines  of  Aaron's  family. 

Many  have  been  the  conjectures  concenong  the  reaaon  oi 
the  first  translation  of  the  hi^  priesthood  firom  Eleanr^s  to 
Ithamar^s  &mily,  in  the  person  of  Eli.  One  is,  the  idolatiy 
which  Micah  introduced  among  the  Israelites,  which  the  high 
priest  is  supposed  to  have  countenanced  and  encouraged; 
see  Judg.  xviii. 

To  this  it  may  be  objected,  not  only  that  this  idolatiy  seems 
to  have  been  peculiar  to  the  tribe  of  Dan,  or  rather  to  a  small 
part  of  that  tribe  which  settled  at  Laish,  vo*.  28—90 ;  but 
that,  though  the  history  of  this  aflbir  is  placed  near  the  end  of 
the  book  of  Jud^pes,  it  is  generally  thought  to  hare  haj^ened 
soon  after  the  death  of  Joshua*,  before  there  was  **  any  judge 
*  Josephns  seems  to  have  been  of  this  oppnion  ooDceming  the  «ai)y  date 
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m  IsteuA^y"*  fbat  is,  at  least  flnee  hundred  years  before  the 
tfaaslfltioii  of  the  priesthood  out  of  Eieazar's  famfly.  And  it 
cannot  be  supposed,  that  if  like  degradation  of  fliat  family  had 
been  the  punishment  of  dds  sin,  it  irould  have  been  so  long 
delayed. 

Dr.  Lightfoot  eoigeetnres,  that  God's  depriving  Eleazarls  fa- 
mily of  the  pontifical  dignity  for  seyeral  successions  was  on  ac- 
ooont  of  the  ignorance  or  .carelessness  of  the  high  priest,  in  suf- 
tritiog  Jephthah  to  sacrffice  his  daughter  f :  whence  yon  will  oh* 
serve,  it  was  ins  opinion  he  did  actually  sacrifice  her.  After  all, 
Aodiing  can  be  advanced  here  beyond  bare  conjecture,  the 
seriptnre  nowhere  informing  ns  of  ike  reason  for  which  the 
Hae  of  Eleaaar  was  thns  degpraded.  Bat,  considering  how 
maoiy  fegal  imperfections  would  disquafify  a  man  for  that  high 
dignity,  it  is  no  wonder  that  the  lineal  succession  was  often 
interrupted,  and  the  second  priest,  or  the  head  of  one  line  of 
Aaron's  fannly,  placed  above  the  natural  successor  in  the 
4ytheK>line.  However,  it  has  been  generally  thought,  and  with 
reasoin,  that  some  enormous  crime  was  the  cause  of  the  first 
translation  firom  the  family  of  Eleaasar  to  that  of  Ithamar ; 
partly,  because  God  had  by  covenant  entailed  the  succession 
on  the  Pfamehan  line,  as  was  observed  before ;  and  partly,  be- 
caoso  the  next  translation  back  again,  firom  the  line  of  Itha- 
mar to^iat  of  Efeasar,  was  on  account  of  the  sins  of  Elfs 
80iis«  ^  I  chose  the  house  of  tiiy  father  Aaron,'*  saith  God 
to  EH  bj  the  prophet,  "  to  ofibr  up  incense  and  sacrifices 
upon  mine  altar.  Why  then  do  ye  kick  at'  my  sacrifices  ? 
Therefore,  though  I  said  that  thine  house  should  stand  before 
me  for  ever,  now  be  it  far  firom  me.  Behold  the  days  come, 
that  thou  shalt  see  an  enemy  in  thine  habitation,  and  I  will 
raise  me  up  a  faithful  priest,*^  1  Sam.  ii,  27,  &c.  By  an 
enemy,  or  rival  (as  some  would  translate  the  word  ^  tsar\ 
may  probably  be  meant  the  eldest  branch  of  the  other  line» 
who,  though  set  aside  for  a  time,  was  to  be  reinstated  in  the 
supreme  dignity. 


of  Micsb*s  kblatiy ;  for  lie  places  th«  sloi^  of  the  Levke,  relatMl  in  tbe 
next  chfipler,  mod  after  the  death  of  Joflhoa.    Anciq.  lib.  v,  cap.  ii. 

*  See  ver.  1 ;  and  likewise  above,  book  i,  chap,  i,  p.  46. 

t  Iightfoot*8  Harmony  of  the  Old  Testament,  on  Jndg.  xi,  xii,  sub  anno 
mundi  SOlO* 
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Tb0t0  apyBar,  I9  the  nciiptara  aoeoimt,  to  Iwnre  been  thin^ 
bigh  prieatf  finwi  AuoB  to  Joiadaok.  wbo  wb$  cfixiod  oi«Ma^ 
into  Babylon;  yet  ve  ctBiiot  bo  rare  tbevo W4K|i  ik»  nMe^ 
flbioe  tbd  icrqptiire  nowhere  fnofiMiMS  to  give  w  or  euot  U«b 
After  tbe  captivity,  tbe  regolaiity  of  successicm  waajitlle  W9r 
gorded.  Tbe  Jews  ackoowledge  that  aome  got  into  tbe  oAee 
by  money* ;  and  it  is  said,  that  nooui  of  tbe  Ugb  priests  de- 
stroyed  one  anotbw  by  vitchccaft  Whether  we  give  oredit 
to  this  aeconnt  or  not,  it  shows  that  several  of  theniy  in  thoae 
latter  ages  of  the  Jewish  charoh,  were  eomqpt  and  vicjons 
men,  and  left  a  very  bad  character  behind  them.  Some  rab^ 
bies  reckon  eighty  high  priests,  from  the  retom  firom  the  B*- 
bybniih  cq»tivity  to  the  destruction  of  the  second  temple; 
others  eigbiy^onr  or  eigbty'*fivet* 

We  now  iNToceed  to  consider, 

Is/,  The  canseeration  of  tbe  Jewish  priests  to  tbeir  offices 
and, 

Sdly,  Tbe  office  itself  to  which  they  were  conse<nrateds 
showing  nnder  both  heads  in  what  respects  the  high  prieett 
and  tbe.  o^rior  priests  were  abke,  and  wberrai  they  diffeied# 

In  discoursing  of  the  c<Misecration  of  the  high  priest,  God* 
win  begins  with  the  anointing  of  him,  as  one  thing  wherein  he 
differed  from  the  inferior  priests.  But  the  seriptme  mentions 
,bis  being  clothed  with  the  pontifical  garments,  as  previana  ta 
his  unction :  **  The  hofy  garments  of  Aaron  shall  be  his  sens 
B&et  him,  to  be  anointed  therein,  and  to  be  consecrated  in 
them,*'  £xod.  xxix,  29.  There  was  still  another  ceremony, 
previous  both  to  anointii^  and  clothing,  and  common  to  the 
high  priest  and  to  tiie  inferior  priests,  namely,  the^  being 

*  Vid.  Bartenoim,  et  Mainon.  in  Mnhn.  til*  Jonia.  cap.  i,  sect,  iii, 
torn,  ii,  p.  308y  edit.  Surenhus. 

t  On  the  succession  of  the  high  priests,  consult  Selden  de  Succesaione  in 
Pontificatttin ;  Reland.  Antiq.  Hebrae.  part  ii,  cap.  iii ;  and  Piideaai^s 
Connect,  part  t,  book  i,  eub  anno  066  fiote  Christmn.  Seldeo's  secaod 
book  de  Successione  in  Pootif .  contains  a  laige  account  ottt  of  tha  nkkim 
of  the  inquiries  which  were  made  previous  to  ^he  initiation  of  the  hig|h 
priest,  whether  be  was  next  in  blood,  and  bom  of  a  maniage  allowed  bjr 
the  law,  whether  be  was  of  a  proper  age,  that  is,  orrited  to  poberty, 
whether  he  had  any  bodily  defect,  or  waa  addicted  to  a»y  tice  wtiich  4ia- 
qiialified  him.  TImb  like  inquiries  are  9t6d  to  have  been  inadd,  mntatis  mu- 
tandis, concerning  the  common  priests,  previous  to  tlieir  consecmtiDa. 
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wariiad  irilh  water :  ^^  Aaroa  fuul  Ub  sobs  Aom  dttdt  fariiig 
mrto  the  door  of  the  taberaade  tvf  Aw  oongregatioii,  and  sholt 
-viudi  them  niih  water,''  v«r«  4.  From  hence,  some  ex- 
plidn  those  words  of  our  Saviour  to  John  flie  Baptist,  whett 
iie  desired  to  be  baptized  of  bim :  "  Tims  it  becometh  as  to 
fulfil  oQ  righteousness/'  Matt,  iii,  15,  that  is,  being  about  to 
enter  on  bis  priesd;  office,  it  became  him  to  be  baptised,  or 
washed,  according  to  the  law  which  he  was  sdbject  to ;  or,  as 
the  aposde  expresses  it,  *^  was  made  under,''  GraL  it,  4. 
X)A&H  think.  Oat  **  fulfilling  all  righteousness  **  here  means, 
owning  and  complying  with  every  divine  institution,  which 
John's  baptism  was*.  Be  this  as  it  will,  the  ceremonial 
washing  of  all  the  priests  was,  doubtless,  designed  to  be  tyjueal 
of  that  purity  of  heart  and  life  wUdi  is  declared  to  be  essen- 
tial to  the  nnnisteni  of  the  gospel,  1  Tim.  iii,  2, 7,  and  dsOi^ 
where. 

We  now  proceed  to  eonnder  the  unction,  which  was  an- 
other ceremony  at  tibe  consecration  of  the  jmests.  Crodwia 
represents  this  anointing  (which  term,  he  se^ns  to  tit^iirii,  in- 
timates the  profusion  of  the  oil  used  on  the  occa^j^).as  pe- 
^niHar  to  the  high  priest ;  whereas  the  second  priests^  he  saith, 
were  only  sprinkled  with  tins  ^  mingled  with  the  blood  of 
the  sacrifices.  But  in  this  he  is  UMlosMedly  nnstaken ;  fir 
aa  the  ceremony  of  qmnkling  was  coimnon  to  Aaron  mid  his 
sons,  Lev«  viii,  90,  so  also  waa  the  anointing.  Thus  the 
Lord  spake  unto  Moses,  **  Thou  shalt  amnt  Aaron  and  hia 
jons,  and  consecrate  them,  that  they  may  mimster  unto  me  ia 
the  priest's  office,"  Exod.  xxx,  90.  Again,  it  is  said,  **  These 
are  the  names  of  the  sons  of  Aaron,  the  poriests,  who  were 
acnointed,  whom  he  consecrated  to  minister  in  the  priestfs 
office,  even  Nadab  and  Abihu,  £3eazaT  and  Itiumar,"  Numb, 
iii,  3.  lliere  seems,  however,  to  have  been  tias  difference 
hetwixt  the  Uf^  priest  and  the  oonmon  prieats,  that  every 
Ugh  priest  was  anointed  at  fab  ocmaecration^  at  least  before 
the  cqytivity ;  whereas  none  of  ibe  common  priests  wesie 
mu^ted  after  the  immediate  sons  <tf  Aaron.  Every  higii 
priest,  I  say,  was  anointed ;  only  when  Eleasar  succeeded  hb 
faHher  in  the  high  priesthood,  the  ceremony  of  anointing  seems 


*  VHitai  Bliscdl.  torn,  ii,  lib.  it,  ioMt,  i,  Mot.  47. 
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to  hare  been  omitted  at  his  consecration,  becanse  be  bad  been 
anointed  before,  wben  he  was  consecrated  a  common  priest: 
There  is  no  other  acconnt,  flierefore,  of  the  ceremony  of  his 
instahnenty  but  his  being  clothed  with  his  fatiler^s  pontifical 
garments.  Numb,  xx,  28.  That  the  succeeding  high  priests 
were  anointed  at  their  consecration,  may  be  certainly  inferred 
fi'om  that  perpetual  law  concerning  the  high  priest  (meaning 
not  only  Aaron,  but  any  of  his  successors  in  that  oflice), 
wherein  he  is  called  ''  the  priest  that  is  anointed,^  Lev.  iv,  9; 
see  also  ver.  16.  And  this  being  the  distinguishing  chaFacter 
of  the  high  priest,  it  may  likewise  be  inferred,  that  the 
common  priests,  the  successors  of  Aaron's  sons,  were  not 
anointed. 

Mauaonides  and  the  talmudical  rabbles  speak  much  of  a 
Mocerdos  ad  bettum  unctus,  or  priest  anointed*  for  war,  who, 
they  say,  was  anointed  with  the  same  ofl  that  the  high  priest 
was,  as  being  littie  inferior  to  him  in  dignity,  though  in  the 
sanctuary  he  ministered  only  as  a  common  priest,  and  wore 
no  other  garments  than  they  did.  His  proper  office,  as  they 
inform  us,  was  to  attend  the  camp  in  time  of  war,  and  en- 
courage  tiie  people  to  the  batde,  according  to  the  following  law : 
*'  And  it  shall  be,  when  ye  are  come  nigh  unto  the  battie,  that 
the  priest  shall  approach,  and  speak  unto  the  people,  and 
shall  say  unto  them.  Hear,  O  Israel,  you  approach  this  day 
unto  battle  against  your  enemies :  let  not  your  hearts  fmnt ; 
fear  not,  and  do  not  tremble,  neither  be  ye  terrified  because 
of  them.     For  the  Lord  your  God  is  he  that  goetii  with  you, 


to  fight  for  you  against  your  enemies,  to  save  you,''  Deut. 
2—4.  Maimonides  saith,  that  when  ^'  he,  wtio  is  anoihted 
for  the  war,  standing  on  a  high  place,  before  tiie  whole  army, 
hath  pronounced  these  words  in  the  holy  tongue,  another 
priest  under  him  proclaimeth  it  to  all  the  people  with  a  loud 
voice :  and  then  the  anointed  priest  saith.  What  man  is  there 
that  hath  built  a  new  house,  and  hath  not  dedicated  it  ?  let 
Um  go  and  return  to  his  house,  lest  he  die  in  tiie  battle,  and 
another  man  dedicate  it.  What  man  is  there  that  hath 
planted  a  rineyard,  and  hath  not  yet  eaten  of  it  ?  let  him  abo 
go  and  return  unto  his  house,  lest  he  die  in  thb  battie,  and 
another  man  eat  of  it.  What  man  is  there  that  hath  betrothed 
a  wife,  and  hath  not  taken  her?  let  him  go  and  return  unto 
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lus  hoQse,  lest  he  die  in  battle^  and  another  man  take  her," 

DeuL  XX,  5—7.    Thus  much  the  anointed  priest  speaketh, 

3nd  Ihe  officer  prodaimeth  it  aloud  to  &e  people.    Afterward 

the  officer  himself  speaketh,  and  saith,  **  What  man  is  there 

.that  is  fearfidl  and  faint-hearted?  let  him  go  and  return  unto 

his  honse^  lest  his  brethren's  heart  faint  as  well  as  his  heart," 

Dent  XX,  6 ;  and  another  officer  proclaims  it  to  the  people*. 

Now  thovgh  it  may  be  very  naturally  supposed,  that  some  of 

the  priests  attended  the  camp,  as  a  kind  of  ^h<^p>ainff  to  the 

regiments,  and  as  having  som6  particular  service  assigned 

them,  which  made  their  presence  necessary,  namely,  to  blow  * 

with  the  trumpets.  Numb,  x,  8,  9,  and  to  encomrage  the  peo- 

]4e ;  nevertheless,  ihaf  there  was  one  priest  peculiarly  cour 

secrated  to  this  service,  ahd  of  superior  dignity  to  the  comr 

mon  priests,   does  not  appear  in  scripture ;    and  we  have 

therefore  no  reason  to  believe  (notwithstanding  this  rabbinical 

fiction),   that  any  priests,   after  the  sons  of  Aaron,  were 

anointed,  but  the  high  priest  only. 

The  ointment,  or  oil,  with  which  the  priest  was  anointed, 
is  described,  and  there  is  a  receipt  for  making  it  in  the  book 
of  Exodus,  chs^.  xxx,  28—25.  It  was  compounded  of 
spicy  drugs,  namdy,  myrrh,  sweet  cinnamon,  sweet  calamus; 
and  cassia,  mixed  with  oil  olive.  Maimonides  pretends  to 
tell  us  the  manner  of  making  this  mixtmre.  *'  Each  of  these 
four  spices,"  saith  he,  ''  was  pounded  separately :  then  they 
were  ail  mixed  together,  and  a  strong  decoction  of  them 
'  made  with  water,  which,  being  strained  from  the  ingredients, 
was  boiled  tqp  with  the  oil,  till  the  water  was  all  evaporated^*." 
The  rabbles  are  very  positive,  that  no  more  of  this  holy  oil 
was  made  after  that  which  Moses  made,  for  anointing  the  ta- 
bemaole,  and  the  first  set  of  priests  j:.     And  they  ground 

•  Maimon.  de  RegLbus,  chap,  vii,  sect,  i — iv. 

t  De  ^pparatu  Templi,  cap.  i,  sect  i,  apud  Crenii  Fasciculum  Sextam, 
p.  84,  et  seq^. ;  Comment,  in  Misbn.  tit.  Cheritbotb,  cap.  i,  sect,  i,  torn,  t, 
p.  937,  338,  edit.  Sorenhus ;  Hotting,  de  Legibas  Hebneor,  sect,  cvis,  ciiii ; 
at  Scb&ard.  Jus  R^am  Hebneor.  cum  notis  Caipzov.  tbeor.iy,  p.  63, 
atseq. 

I  Vid.  Talmud.  Cbeiithpth,  cap.  i ;  et  Schikard.  Jus  Regium ;  et 
Carpzov.  not.  p.  67^-71. 
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Hmt  cffimm  od  tbe  foUowmg  ft^nm^  wUdi  tbejr  undetatanl 
as  a  praiubitiaii  of  nakiiig  it  in  ay  fiitnre  tiine,     ''  TkoM  AaU 
be  m  hxjhf  anointing  oil  unto  ae  tfuHHigiKmt  yonr  gmqintimML 
Upon  umb's  fledk  it  ahali  not  be  poured,  aeitlier  sliatt  ye 
■Mike  any  other  like  it,  after  tlM  oompontiott  of  it;  it  is  be^ 
and  shall  be  hohf  uto  yon.    Whosoever  oemponndelk  any 
fike  it,  or  wbosoever  pnttetfa  any  of  it  epon  a  stranger,  abaD 
vma  be  e«t  ot  tnm  Us  peofrie."  £xod.  xxx,  31~88.    Bat 
Ibis  oidy  maans,  as  Christopher  Cartwii|^  jvitly  ebaerves  \ 
tiiatnone  of  it  diooUbe  made  for  anypdvate  orprofiaae  iise; 
not  that  irhen  it  was  neeessary  for  the  bdy  poipeses,  for 
which  it  was  appointed,  no  fresh  qnantiiy  sheald  ever  he  made 
by  the  origind  receipt.    Indeed  I  can  see  no  nsasoni  wby  a 
receipt  sbonld  be  grrea  for  making  it,  if  no  nunre  was  to  he 
made  after  timt  fibrst  paroeL    Besides,  die  quantity  made  by 
Moses  widi  one  bin  of  oil,  a  measure,  aocoiding  to  Bishop 
Cumberiond,  little  more  than  a  wine  galkm,  eonld  not  be 
much  more  than  was  sufficient  for  anointing  Ike  tshniamhi 
and  all  its  fcmitnre,  the  altar  and  all  ito  vessels,  dm  Isnrer*  and 
Aaron  and  his  four  sons,  ver.  26— 90«    Or  if  mtj  after  aB 
remained,  it  could  not  be  suffiment  for  anointing  the  sooeeed^ 
ing  Ugh  priests  for  many  ages ;  ner  would  it  keep  so  long^ 
but  evaporate  mid  be  dried  up.    The  rabbies,  ksdeed,  ^alwmgrs 
dwAerons  at  unravdlmgdiflScnkies,  UM  us,  it  wasmiBaculonaiy 
piesenredt,  like  die  pot  of  manna  in  the  aik  of  Ihe  cevenmrt* 
end  was  multiplied  like  die  widow's  cruae  of  oil,  1  KingsiiTii, 
14.   They,  however,  acknowledge  it  was  lost  in  Jorfab*s  ^kmo, 
about  Mtg  years  before  the  destructien  of  die  teaqde,  mid 
that  after  diat  no  more  high  priests  were  anointed :{:«  Butifby 
the  ''  two  anointed  ones,"  qioken  of  by  Zadiariah,  "  that 
etand  by  die  Lord  of  the  whole  earth,''  SEech.  iv«  14,  an 
meant  (as  Kimchi  and  many  others  understand  that  passage) 
Joshua  the  high  priest,  and  Zerubbahel  tbe  governor,  who 

*  Electa  Tai|;unuco-IUbbiiiica  in  £xod.  xxx,  98. 

t  Schickard.  ubi  supra,  p.  69;  Talmud.  Cherithoth,  cap.  i  et  iii;  vid. 
Hottiugcr.  de  Juris  Hebrajor.  Legibos,  leg.  m,  ex,  p.  138,  139,  edit  Tigori, 
1655. 

t  Talmud.  Cherithoth,  cap.  i ;  et  Maimon.  de  Appaiatu  Templi,  cap.  i, 
aect.  ytii ;  vid.  Schickard.  ubi  supra,  p.  69,  70. 
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seted  as  kin^  of  liie  J«w«»  this  wBl  be  an  evidence,  tfaet 
aiiiofaitiiig  liTBs  used  even  after  the  eepCifity.  Enaebina  is  of 
o|dni(m,  that  it  contained  in  nse  till  car  Savioar^s  time*. 

As  to  the  mannet  of  peifenning  tins  ceremony,  die  ndbbies 
relate  it  with  as  nmch  {Mstloularity  and  oonfldence  as  if  tfcey 
had  been  eye  witnesses  of  it  They  tei  ns,  indeed,  they 
had  the  aoeoxmt  of  it  from  their  vise  men,  and  they  bad  it 
from  the  profJietB,  who  had  seen  it  petfoimed.  They  infom 
tus,  that  the  oO  was  ponred  on  the  top  ot  die  priest's  head> 
which  was  bare,  so  plentifUfy,  as  to  ran  down  his  fiiee  upon 
his  beard  to  the  collar  of  his  robe ;  and  some  say,  tliart:  he, 
wbo  miointed  him,  diew  on  his  fer^ead,  with  his  finger,  the 
'  i^nie  of  the  Greek  Ciq>h»  or  Kappa,  the  first  letter  of  the 
wold  p!^  coAdit.  Wheieas  others  make  it  to  be  the  figure  ef 
die  Greek  Cfaif,  which  some  sappese  was  for  tlie  &st  letler 
in  xp^toi  nngo,  and  xpwto^f  nnetu9^  m  which  they  discover 
a  great  typical  mystery.  But  all  which  can  wifli  any  ceftahity 
be  depended  npon  is  tiiat  very  bmf  aeconnt  given  us  in  Le^ 
vitiens :  **  And  Moses  poared  the  miosaiting  ml  npon  Aaron'i 
iKead,^  Lev.  viii,  IS.  And  by  die  Fsnhnist,  when  he  eem^ 
pares  brotherly  love  and  nsity  to  '*  the  precioas  omtment  oa 
the  head,  that  ran  down  npon  Aaron's  beard,  that  went  down 
to  the  iBkirts,  or  die  collar,  of  his  garments,"  Psai.  caDcdii,  S» 
Some  snppose,  that,  at  the  consecration  of  the  high  priest,  tiWs 
nnotion  was  repeated  seven  days  togcAer,  an  opimon  wlnlh 
they  groand  npon  a  passage  in  the  book  of  Bxodns,  wheie 
thaft  **  aen  cf  Aaron,  who  is  priest  in  his  stead,*'  that  is,  hig^ 
ptiest,  is  enjoined,  **  when-he  cometh  ittbo  the  tabernacle  sf 
tlie  congregatien,  in  order  to  minister  in  the  holy  plaee,  to 
wear  those  gannents,  kk  wMch  he  was  anointed  and  coi>- 
seorated,  seven  days,"  Exod.  rdx,  S9,  80.  Bat  it  does  not 
follow,  fliat  therefore  he  was  to  be  anointed  seven  times  over. 

The  high  priest  being  represented  h^  the  New  Testament 
SB  a  type  of  Christ,  Godwin  veiy  reasonably  supposes  his 
unction  to  be  typicd  of  those  eaLtiaeidmgry  gifts  and  in-^ 
fluences  of  the  Spirit  with  which  the  human  nature  of  our 
Lord  was  endowed,  and  whicAi,  in  allusion  to  fUs  type,  are 

*  Euseb.  DeinoDst.  £?ang.  lib.  viii,  p.  387,  edit.  Paris,  1628. 
t  Vid.  de  Bartenora  et  Maimonidem  in  Mislin.  tit.  Oierithoth,  cap.  i, 
ssct.  i,  et  Mdeii.  de  Success,  in  Pondfiest.  lib.  ii,  cap.  if. 
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tOLpteMed  by  anointing  him :  *'  God,  thy  God,  hatii  anointed 
4i0e  with  the  oil  of  gladness  above  thy  fellows/'  PsaL  xlv,  7. 
It  is  observed,  that  this  spiritaal  miction  of  Chxist  was  not 
perfonned  at  once,  bnt  at  three  different  times,  each  eAuion 
being  more  plentifiil  than  the  former*  The  first  was  at  his 
birth,  and  in  his  minorit|r ;  and  it  iqppeared  in  the  extraor- 
dinary wisdom  which  he  discovered  at  twelve  years  oU,  inso- 
moch,  that  when  at  that  eaily  age  he  taught  in  the  temple 
among  the  scribes  and  doctors,  **  all  who  heard  him  were 
astonkhed  at  his  understanding  and  answers,"  Luke  ii,  47. 
The  second  was  at  his  baptism,  when  the  Spirit  of  God  de- 
scended like  a  dove,  and  lighted  upon  him,  Matt,  iii,  16. 
The  third,  and  most  complete,  was  upon  his  ascension,  when 
he  **  received  of  the  Father  the  promise  of  the  Holy  Ghost, 
which  he  shed  forth  upon  his  disciples,"  Acts  ii,  38.  The 
prophecy  of  the  Psalmist,  contained  in  the  forty-fifth  Psalm, 
to  whidi  I  referred  above,  relates,  I  apprehend,  not  so  much 
to  the  two  former  unctions,  which  were  designed  to  qualify 
him  for  his  ministry  on  Earth,  as  to  that  which  he  received 
after  his  ascension,  in  reward  of  his  humiliation  and  obedience. 
The  second  part  of  the  ceremony  of  consecration  was  en- 
lobing  the  priests  with  Ihe  sacerdotal  vestments.  Tliese  were 
eight,  four  common  to  the  high  priest  and  inferior  priests, 
and  four  peculiar  to  the  hig^  priest  The  former  were  the 
drawers  or  breeches,  the  coat,  tiie  girdle,  and  the  bonnet  or 
tarban,  Exod.  xxviii,  40 — 42.  The  latter,  the  robe,  the 
ephod,  the  breast-plate,  and  the  holy  crown.  All  these  gar- 
ments, especially  those  peculiar  to  the  high  priest,  were  ex- 
4seedio^  rich  and  sumptuous ;  the  colours  gay,  and  diqK>8ed  in 
i  beautiful  contrast;  they  were  ornamented  with  rich  em- 
broidery, and  set  off  with  gold  and  jewels ;  and,  no  doubt, 
tiiey  were  very  graceful  in  their  shape  and  fonn,  according  to 
the  taste  of  those  times.  little,  indeed,  can  be  advanced  with 
certainty  concerning  the  fashion  of  several  of  these  vestments, 
Moses  having  left  us  hardly  any  thing  more  than  their  names. 
Josephus,  indeed,  hath  given  a  particular  description  of  them 
allf ,  and,  doubtless,  a  very  faithful  one^  according  to  their 
fashion  in  his  time.  But  who  can  say,  how  far  it  might  have 
altered  during  many  ages,  and  in  such  various  changes  as  the 
*  Antiq.  lib.  iii,  cap.  vii,  torn,  i,  p.  138,  edit.  Haverc 
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H^rew  ciHumopwealth  bad  uadeargone,  from  flie  time  of 
Hoses?  Tho'^accoimt  gi?en  ]}y  the  rabbies  is  yefj  diffevept 
from  his ;  apd  St..  Jerome's^  as  to  some  of  these  gann6Di«^ 
different  from  botL  The  modemsy  who  have  set  before  us 
Uyely  descnptions,  in  imting»  and  in  pictures,  Tary  so  nmd^ 
that  some  of  them  seem/ to  have  furnished  the  worid  with  neip 
models  for  masquerade  habits^  rather  than  to  have  delineated 
the  real  fashion  of  the  pontifical  vestments*.  This  caodoa 
premised,  we  shall  endeavour  to  give  you  the  best  account  we 
can  of  these  garments,  in  the  order  ifi  whidi  they  were  put  on* 

The  first  was  the  n:3-^D^:3D  miehnese-badh,  which  we  render 
*'  linen  breeohes/'  Exod.  sxviii,  43.  And  according  to  J% 
sejdius,  it  much  resembled  the  modem  garment,  which  we 
call  by  that  name ;  for  he  says  it  was  fastemed  round  the  mid- 
dle, tfi^fiaiy^rtuif  $15  auto  rwv  voiwv,  the  feet,  or  legs,  being 
put  into  itf .  Its  use  was  '*  to  cover  their  nakedness,"  as  it  is 
expressed  in  the  book  of  Exodus ;  that  is,  for  the  sake  of  de- 
cency, whep  they  stood  aloft  on  the  altar,  and  the  people 
w^re  beneath  them,  or  even  when  they  were  on  the  ground, 
stooping  to  perform  any  part  of  the  sacred  service.  Mose^ 
has  left  us  no  description  of  these  drawers,  only  that  they 
were  mad^  of  linen,  ^d  that  they  were  to  ''  reach  from  the 
loins  even  to  the  thighs ;"  that  is,  according  to  the  ^bies,  to 
the  bottom  of  the  thighs,  or  to  the  knees.  They  also  inform  u», 
that  the  waistband  was  a  little  above  the  navel,  and  near  the 
J^eart;  and  that  they  were  tied  about  the  waist  with  a  string, 
run  through  the  waistband  in  the .  maimer  of  a  purse.  This 
garment  was  common  to  the  high  priests  and  to  the  inferior 
priests^;. 

That  no  such  garment  was  wore  in  Noah*s  time  seems  evi- 
dent from  the  story  of  his  being  uncovered  in  his  tent,  Gei^ 
ix,  21 ;  nor  by  the  Jews  in  the  time  of  Moses,  except  by  the 
priests,  and  that  perhaps  only  when  they  were  officiating  at 
the  altar ;  as  may  be  reasonably  conjectured  from  the  law  in 

*  Among  others,  compare  Braunius  de  Vestatu  Sacerd.  p.  646,  647,  655f 
edit.  ITOl ;  or  Witsii  Miscell.  torn,  i,  lib.  ii,  dissert,  ii,  sect,  xlviii,  with 
CsTmet's  Dictionary  ander  the  word  priest. 

t  Atttiq.  ubi  supra,  sect,  i,  p.  159. 

t  Maimon.  de  Apparatu  Templi,  rap.  viii,  sect,  xviii,  p.  146 ;  Crenii  F««- 
cicuH  Sexti. 


JD^ilteronomy  a^atnst  the  immodest  wdmiui;  Deat.  la^^  11 1 
fer  if  it  had  been  commoiily  wor6^»  she  «eidd  not  easily  hmw 
conmiitted  tte  crime,  for  ^which  she  is  eondemned^  IO0&  her 
hand.'  ProbiMy,  in  Dayid's  tune,  itwas^worn  only  by  the 
priests ;  iHbich  may  be  the  reason,  that  nkfhen  Hannni  king  of 
the  Ammonites,  ''  shaved' off  half  the  beards  of  Da^d's  sei^ 
yetnts,*"  or  ambassadora,  *^  and  cut  off  Hmost  gmnments  in  the 
middle,  even  to  their  po^teriors,'^  and  dismissed  theni  in  this 
disgvacefld  and  indeoeirt  condition,  "  they  vere  greatly 
ashamed,*'  2  Sam.  x,  4,  6.  That  this  garment  Was  not  used 
Smong  the  Rom&os,  in' latter  times,  even  by ^  their  priests,  ap^ 
fiears  from  Martial's  ludicrous  description  of  one  who  was  sa- 
brifidng : 

Ipfte  super  ▼irides  aras  luctantia  prenaB 
Dom  resecat  coltrocolla,  pfemitqaa  raanv^ 
IngeiiB  ifBXiB  apparuit  hernia  sacm*. 

Suetonius's  account  of  the  manner  of  Julius  Ciesar's  ^bbA 
knakes  it  more  than  probable,  that  he  wore  no  such  garment; 
'*  Utque  animadvertit  undique  se  stridn  pugionibus  peti,  toga 
caput  obvolvit:  simul  sinistra  manu  sinum  ad  ima  crura  de- 
dusiit,  quo  honestius  caideret ;  etiam  inferiore  coiporis  parte 
Velataf.*'  Upon  the  whole,  it  may  be  reasonably  concluded, 
that  the  use  of  this  decent  garment  had  its  origin  from  the 
divine' institution  of  the  Jewish  priesthood. 

The  second  garment,  which  was  put  on  after  the  breech^, 
wsEs  the  Hjn^  chethoneth,  or  coat,  as  it  is  called  in  our  tran#* 
lation,  Ekod.  xrriii,  49.  It  was  made  of  linen,  Exod.  xxxix* 
87. '  ^^  have  no  description  of  the  &^on  of  it  in  sci^ture, 
except  in  the  visionary  appearance  of  Christ  to  St.  Jdhn,  in 
Ae  form  and  habit  of  a  priest.  Rev.  i,  18  ^  and  he  is  mi  to 
be  wMtffMyos  ^inhjpy},  *•  clotilied  with  a  garment  down  to  Ae 
feet,"  vrhich  perfectly  agrees  with  the  description  Ae  Jewish 
writers  give  of  the  ehetlumeth:  who  say,  that  it  readied 
down  to  the  feet ;  and  that  it  likewise  had  sleeves  whieh  cane 
down  to  the  wrist,  and  was  tied  about  the  neck,  in  the  same 
manner  as  the  breeches  about  the  waist.  So  that  it  was  not 
much  unlike  a  long  shirt  j;. .  It^  was  c<»nmon  to  the  high  priest 

*  Lib.  iii,  epigram.  94.  f  ^^  ^ta  Jul.  Caes.  cap.  Ixxxii. 

t  Maimon.  de  ApfNurata  Templi,  cap.  viii,  sect,  xvii,  apud  Crenii  Fas- 
cical.  Sextum,  p.  14^.    ^  De  longitudine  tunicaruin,  erant  iIIk  talares,  qaa- 
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ond'tliB  u^Brier  ^liests;  exqept  fiiat,  perliapii, -the;  tunfe  (^> 
I^Ugh^rieilt 'vraAarvtheriiiftde  of  finer.  Knei^  liur  wote  in  «, 
more0orioii»<ta8iiiieT  t  fcff.it  is*  oalledi  f^tt^n  .rura  ckethon^h^ 
tOMibits,  wUcb  wereiider  lihcr'^'  b]^ide^d.«o«t^"  !BxAl  xxviii, 
4.' '  Amsworth  tramriAtei  it, ''  a  coat  of  t^iv^l^d  W(Jtk ;."  tuqd  ob-» 
seryes^  that  it  diffbtod  {souk  looidered  work,  baoanse^ithat  was 
of  tarioos  ooioinvy  wfaoreasithis  coat  was  all  whita,  but  wove 
in  mdmyoT  round  hoUow  plains;  like  ejres.  T%e  same  ward« 
lie-remitrk«>  is  used  afterwards,  veif,  U,  for  oiicAel,  <Mr  hollow 
aodfieA8»  in  which  jeweb.were  ^.  Dr.  li^tfoot  eonceiTos 
ikk  tmdo .  to  be  a  sort  of  didper,  wove  in  some  .fignre»  as 
cordesy  or  jcbeckers*.  The  high  priest,  when  he  went  into  the 
holy  of  holieft  on  the  day  of  expiation,'W«0  clothed  oidy  in  the 
vestes  aihm,  as  they  are  ^xNnmonly  called,  or  the  gannents  o£ 
tfao  common  priests,  Lev*  xvi,  4 ;  •  yet  the  tunic  which  he 
them  wore  is  supposed  to  be  liomewhat  diffiBretot  from^  and 
peiiiaps  meaner  than  theirs ;  •  that  it  might  be  more  suitable  to 
llie  peculiar  service  anddeep  humiliation  of  that  day.  This  is 
dionght  to  be  intimated,  in  the  coats  made  in  common  foir 
Aaron  and  fai&  sons  being  called  W»  rom  chethometh' shiA, 
£xod.  XJaEixii27;  Mrhereas  the  tunic^  winch  the  high  priest 
W<H<e  on  the  aolemn  feast  day,  is  called  *n^n)r)d  eheihoneik'- 
hddhi  Lev.  xTi,  4.  The  <A^A  is  imagined  to  be  a  fine  sort 
of  Egyptian  finen,  suchr  as  was  worn  by  tbeir  princes ;  for  witib 
ii  PhanuA  clothed  Joseph,  Gen.  xH,  42«  Some  take  it  to  be 
a  fine  cotton;  whereas  the  word  xi  batdh,  is  supposed  to  imr 
port  a  common  and  meaner  sortf- 

Bntanus  is  of  Opinion,  that  there  was  no  difference  between 
die  sA^Aand  the  ftodft,  as  to  the  fineness  of  the  stuff,  tho 
michne^e  hadky  or  linen  breeches,  being  spoken  of  as  made  of 
nttVD  wm  thish  moshzar,  '*  fine  twined  linen/'  as  our  transla- 
tors render  it.  Andihe  only  difference  between  them,  which 
be  assigns,  is,  that  the  badh  (being  derived  from  tii  badhadh, 
solus)  was  made  of  a  single  thread,  and  the  shish  (which  word 

rom  maiiic4B  perUoebant  ad  volam  manas,  et  pro  latitudine  maous  patebaot.? 
See  other  testimonies  apud  Braunium  de  Vesfitu  Socerd.  lib.  ii,  cap.  ii,  sect, 
▼ii,  p.  461,  edit.  1680,  sect,  cccili,  p.  372,  edit.  1701. 

*  Temple  Service,  chap.  iii. 

t  Vid.  ConsDiD  de  Kepub.  Hebr.  lib.  ii,  cap.  i;  et  Lensdeo.  Philol* 
Uebr.  miat.  dissert,  uvii,  p,  179,  180. 

l2 
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rignifies  six)  was  composed  of  several,  peiliaps  six^  IkreadB 
twisted  toge&er.  He  supports  this  sentiment  by  the  testis 
mony  of  Maimonides,  and  yarious  other  Jewish  doctors*. 

Tlie  (hkd  garment  was  the  to^M  abnit,  or  girdle,  Exod. 
xxviii,  40.  This  was  likewise  made  of  the  ttm^  shish,  or  fine 
twined  linen,  and  curiously  embroidered  with  a  variety  *of  cck 
feurs,  Exod.  xxxix,  29.  Moses  has  not  acquainted  us  eitlier 
with  the  length  or  breaddi  of  this  girdle.  But  Josepfaos  and 
the  rabbies  have  given  us  the  measure  of  it,  though  their  ac- 
counts are  very  different.  It  went,  according  to  Josephus,. 
twice  about  the  waist  f.  But  Maimonides  makes  It  to  be 
tUrty-two  ells  long;}:.  If  this  account  be  true,  the  use  of  it 
seems  to  have  been,  not  only  to  bind  the  tunic  close  and 
tight,  but  to  serve  for  a  warm  upper  garment,  by  swathmg 
the  body  from  the  arms  to  the  waist ;  and  also  to  strengthen 
the  back  for  the  laborious  woik  of  kilfing,  dressing,  and  burn- 
ing the  sacrifices.  However,  Josephus's  account  seems  the 
more  probable ;  partly,  because  so  warm  a  dress  would,  in 
that  warm  climate,  have  been  highly  inconvenient,  especiaHj 
when  they  were  engaged  in  the  most  laborious  part  of  their 
employment,  or  were  tending  the  fire  on  the  altar;  and  partly, 
because  in  the  visionary  appearance  of  Christ  in  the  priesfs 
habit,  referred  to  before,  he  is  said  to  be  ''  girt  about  the 
paps  with  a  golden  girdle :"  an  expression,  which  renders  it 
milikely,  that  the  greats  part  of  his  body  was  swaithed  with 
it;  rather  intimating,  that  it  was  tied  once  or  twice  about  the 
breast.  Josephus  informs  us  §,  that  it  was  tied  in  a  knot  before, 
the  ends  of  it  hanging  down  for  ornament  to  die  feet;  but 
that  when  the  priest  was  about  any  work,  which  obliged  him 
to  stoop,  and  <he  ends  of  the  girdle  would  be  in  his  way,  he 
threw  them  over  his  left  shoulder.  Maimonides  makes  the 
breadth  of  the  girdle  to  be  three  fingers ||,    Josephus  four; 

-*  \^d.  Braun.  de  Vestitu  Sacerd.  Hebr.  lib.  i,  cap  li,  sect,  tii,  p.  S3 — 85, 
edit.  Amstel.  1680 ;  alias,  sect  irii — xiz,  p  17 — 19,  edit.  1701 ;  cap.  ri, 
sect,  viii,  p.  131 — 134,  edit.  1680;  sect,  zcii,  xdii,  p.  101— 103,  edit. 
1701;  cap.  vii,  sect,  i— iv,  p.  137 — 141,  edit.  1680;  sect,  scv-^xcviii, 
p.  105—109.  edit.  1701. 

t  Antiq.  lib.  iii,  cap.  vii,  sect,  ii,  torn,  i,  p.  140,  edit.  Haverc. 

}  De  Apparatu  Templi,  cap.  viii,  sect  xix,  apud  Creoii  Faecieui.  Sex- 
tnin,  p.  146,  147. 

§  ADtiq.  ubi  supra.  ||  Maimon.  ufai  supra. 
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«itd  he  adds»  that,  it  was  wove  hoUow,  like  a  snake's  skin, 
and  so  served  for  a  purse,  as  well  as  a  girdle*,  to  which  use, 
indeed,  in  ancient  times  girdles  were  commonly  applied,  both 
-«mong  die  Jews  and  Romans.  Hence  Horace  saith,  *'  Ibit 
e6,  quo  vis,  qm  zonam  perdiditf."  And  "  zonam  perdere'' 
is  a  Latin  phrase  for  being  a  banknipt  And  hence  also, 
when  our  Saviour  sent  out  his  disciples  to  preach,  he  enjoined 
**  them  to  provide  neither  gold,  nor  silver,  nor  brass,  f^s  ras  ^wag, 
in  their  purses,'^  or  girdles.  Matt,  x,  9. 

The  fourth  garment  was  iTi)n:tD  migbangnoih,  tfie  bonnet, 
or  Ixmnets,  as  we  render  the  word,  Exod.  xxviii,  40.  It  was 
also  made  of  the  wm  shish,  or  fine  twined  linen,  Exod.  xxxix, 
28.  The  scripture  is  wholly  silent,  both  as  to  the  fashion  of 
it,  and  the  quantity  of  linen  that  composed  it.  According  to 
the  rabbles  description  of  it,  it  was  much  like  the  Turkish  tor- 
faaa :  Hiey  say,  it  consisted  of  a  slip  of  linen  sixteen  ells  long, 
wound  round  the  head  j:.  Josephus  saith,  it  was  like  a  helmet 
jnade  of  linen,  one  wreath  being  plaited  and  folded  over  ano* 
tber,  and  a  thin  cap,  suited  to  the  shape  of  it,  put  over  all,  to 
prevent  its  unfolding  or  growing  slack  §• 

The  high  priesf  s  head  dress  is  indeed  expressed  by  another 
-word,  which  we  render  a  mitre;  but  the  Jews  reckon  the 
jmtre  and  the  bonnet  to  he  the  same,  oidy  folded  up  in  a 
somewhat  different  manner,  according  to  the  dignity  of  die 
person  that  wore  it.  They  describe  the  mitre,  as  wound  into 
a  broader  and  more  beautiful  form,  like  the  Turkish  turban; 
whereas  the  bonnet  was  made  into  a  more  conical  figure, 
though  not  into  a  point  Kke  the  Persian  turban ;  and  this  is 
what  Josephus  means,  when  he  calls  the  bonnet  cauwov\\. 

He  sacerdotal  vestments,  peculiar  to  the  high  priest,  were 
the  robe,  the  ephod,  the  breastplate,  and  the  holy  crown. 
Iliese  are  commonly  called  the  vestes  aurea,  to  distinguish 

*  Joseph,  ubi  supra.  f  Epistolanim,  lib.  ii^  epist.  ii,  1.  40. 

X  Maimon.  de  Apparatu  Templi,  cap.  vixi,  sect,  ii,  et  xiz,  p.  140, 141,  et 
146,  apod  Creini  Fascieol.  Sext.  Vid.  Bnuniam  de  Vestita  Sacerd.  lib.  ii, 
•cap.iv,  sect,  li,  xii,  pw  51S^  51S,  edit.  1680;  sect,  ccdxxxviiiy  ccdzxzix, 
p.  414,  415,  edit.  1701. 

§  Ubi  supra. 

II  Antiq.  lib.  iii,  cap.  vii,  sect,  iii,  torn,  i,  p.  141,  edit.  Haverc.  Vid. 
Braanium  de  Vestita  Sacerd.  lib.  ii,  cap.  iv,  sect,  m,  zr,  edit.  1680;  sect. 
cccxci,  cccxcii,  p.  418,  et  seq.  edit.  1701. 


.tbeiii  firdm  the  plain  or  IfaKn  ganBents^y.dfceQdEf  deaetibed; 
for  thejr  were  richly  <MrMinieiited  with  g^ld  and  jewels. 

The  first  was'  the  Ix^o  mengniU  or  bine  robe,  whidh  mm 
wore  oyer  the  linen  Test.    We  hanre  the  descaiption  of  it  m 
the  book  of  Exodus,  ''  And  thou  shalitniake  the  robe  of  the 
«phod  ail  6f  Uue,  and  there  shall  be  an  hole  in  the  top  oi  if, 
in  the.  midst  diereof ;  it  shall  ha^e  a  binding  of  woven  work^ 
round  .about  Ibe  hole  of  it,  as  it  were  diei  hole  of  an  habei^ten» 
that  it  be  not  rent.     And  beneath,  upon.tbe  bem  of  it^  thou 
dialt  make  poiftegraoates  of  Uue,  and  of  {lurple,  and  <^  sdkriet, 
cound  about  the  bem  therepf,  and  bells'  of  goU  .between  then 
round  about ;  a  golden  bell,.,  and  a  poUfQ^nuiate,  a  golden  bell 
and  a  pomegranate,  upon,  the  hem  of.  die  robe  round  aboiit,^ 
£:^Qd.  xxTifi,  31 — S4.  .it  is  called  the  robe  of  41te  fQ|diQ^ 
not  ohly  becauise  it  was  wore  alobgi  with,:  and  ntet  ^nUBer  d; 
but    because,    says    Maimonides,    it    was.  girded  wttb  tbe 
ephodf ;  that  is,  the  girdle  .of  th4  ephod  serrbdfisr  this,  robe 
aa  well  as  for  the  ephbd  itself*. and  bound  these, iwo  gtenttta^ 
logether^.  to  the  body.    It  is  not  certain  ofi^lrilail  ateff-  tUs 
robe  was  made ;  but  as  it  ihui,  coloured,  it  is  j!tot;  prbbsUe-it 
was  linen ;  becaiue  that  takes  the  dye  the  wmrstof  an^Mrt  of 
stuff,  of  which,  garments,  afc'e  made.    Some,  thexefcire^  will  have 
it  to  be  made  df.ftool^i  others' of  cotton:   The  Syriak^jrenioni* 
and afteis <ii tha^oM-llamisK ^makeit •  io- be' yeO^ silk.    But 
as  to  the<  colour,  tiu>ugb.w»;aie  not  very  oettain  of  the;Bieini» 
ing  of  the  Hebrew  troiU[n^drKteai#fe<A,^yet  it  setots  cateonable 
to^ follow. the  Septnagint^ >sirhidbk. renders  it{(byAia(diV  and  so 
does  the  ^Ghaldee'  pasapUEasoi  •^What><ocQas]aivi  Ae  itoofrt'^* 
tainty  i]t)this:  case  is;  that  thereiia:bdth  ^^.stone,  abd  «  flower, 
'CaUed^Uie  hyfa^tt;;  the  stone, ytdlow^  and<;the.flQiwerfU[tae. 
Bui  ooniiiderai^  llmt  the  ephod/  wAicJK  wto^  i^c^re  ^ytrer  the 
j^pper>krtiof  <this  jrohe,  was  itatte^iderM  with  scariet  and 
gold,  ^  and  that  golden  bells  hung  at  the  bottom  of  the  robe 
itselCi   it  is  mpre  Qkely  that  the  colour  was  that  of  the 
byaciiith ,  flower    than    that  .pf.  th^,  stone,    sinpe  the  gdd 
;and .  soarlitit  would  ahow  to  more  .advantage  on  .blue  than,  on 
yellow;  and  therefore,  we  translate  the  word  Tb^n.UchtUth^ 
blue. 

■ •  * 

*  Maimon de  Apparatu^l^^mpli^  cap.  yiii» abinit.'^ 

f  Ubi  supra,  cap.  x,  sect.  Hi,  p.  154,  Crenii  Fascic.  Sext. 


«HAP«.V.]  GAMWUmm^  .09  iTHM  9MWTS.  Ift 

f  tbomkA.iimhiMam  of  iUs.rohBs^m^  a  fruge* 

time  ifwe  Utde  goUen  belb,  and;  liaUs  of  blue, .  pmple,  add 
asailet*  mibe  shape  of  fOVOtoffttmaA^,  whidi  bmig  intexchaiige*^ 
«I49F*  W#flre  not  infecm^  M  tibe  6«iiptare  of  the  number  or 
smeidwr  of  the  bells  or  ponograntates*  But  Ae  mbbieib 
trhoanre.  not  content  to  be.  suppofled  ignorant  'of  any  tilings 
lunre supplied  boththese defeetd;  assoHng «,  dial  the nmnr 
ber  of  each- was  jusC^  seventy  two*,  the  mimber  of  the  elders 
^  Israel ;  and  that  each  pomegranatftwas  as  laigeas  an  eggf . 
Now  sincetfae  bells,  in  order  to  Aeir  making  a  becomh^p  and 
giacefnl  aj^iearaoce,  nmst  be  supposed  to  be  as  large  as  the 
psmegvanates,  and  likewise  allowing  a  proper  space  betwixt 
eadi  bell  and  pemegvanate,  for  the  soonding  of  the  beOs^  one 
eonnotweU  admit  less  room  than  a  nail  of  a  yard,  or  two 
ionohes  and  a  ^oarter  for  each ;  which  multiplied  by  the  whole 
number  of  bells  and  pomegranates  amoants  to  one  hundred 
forty-foor  uls»  or  nineyards :  an  incrediUe  oircimiferenee  in- 
deed !  about  double  the  size  of  a  modote  hoop  petticoat. 

Tins  robe  is  said  by  Josephus;):,  and  the  rabbies§,  to  be 
witfioat  deeveSy  having  a  hole  on  each  side,  to  put  Ae  arms 
dnough.  Moses  describes  it  as  lurring  a  hole  at  the  top,  to 
j>nt  the  head  through;  and  saidir that  this  holis  had  a  strong 
bkidiDg  roand  it,  to  preveDt  its  being  rent,  in  pnttiiq^it  on  and 
off,  Ezod.  xxviii,  83. 

TUs  ho^  in  the  top  of  the  robe  is  expressed  in  the  Hebrew 
by  wm  ^  pki*ro9hUf  the  mouth  of  lus  head ;  or  through 
which  the  priest  put  has  head ;  or  by  i»^Dri-*n  pki^kawtmengnS^ 
the  mouth,  or  hole,  of  the  robe,  Exod.  xxxix,  28.  This  wiU 
explain  what  is  meant  by  Ae  Paslmist,  when  he  describes  the 
precious  ointment,  diat  was  poured  on  Aaron's  head,  as  run- 
ning down  ''  to  Ae  skirts  of  his  gannents,"  i^rmono  pht-miA- 
dothaiv^  Pgal.  cxxxiii,  2;  the  mouth,  or  collar  of  his  robe ;  as 
our  translators  have  rendered  the  word  phi  in  mother  place. 


*  Maimon.  de  Appanito  TempU,  cap.  iv,  p.  148,  Crenii  Fasdc. 

f  R.  S.  Jarchi  ad  Exod.  zsviii,  31;  vid.  ejus  Terba  apsd  Biatfn.  db 
Vsfdt.  Sacerd.  lib.  ii,  cap.  r,  fact,  xnii,  p.  565,  506,  edit.  1600 ;  sact. 
ceoozni,  p.  453,  edit.  1701. 

X  This  ia  uadoabtedlj  the  meaning  of  the  following  words  in  Josephiu, 
x«i  ol^cv  «i  x'^^f  Itti^^wncuy  r)(tfos  *Fn,  etiam  aperta  est,  qua  roanus  exserantur. 
Antiq.  lib.  iii,  cap.  vii,  sect,  iv,  torn,  i,  p.  14$,  edit.  Harerc. 

§  Maimon.  ubi  suprs;  sect',  iii. 


Job.  xxx,  18,  and  Ainswoitli  in  this;  agrasaUe to  wkidk  b 
Bithop  Patrick's  parapbrase.  I  can  see  no  fomidationi  Aere* 
fore,  for  that  very  disagreeable  idea^  suggested  by  tbe  geoem^ 
lity  of  our  metrical  translators,  not  excepting  eren  tbe  inge- 
aions  Dr.  Watts ;  that  the  oil  was  poored  in  so  profoae  a  quan- 
tity on  Aaron's  head,  as  to  descend,  not  only  upon  hia  beard« 
but  to  the  bottom  of  his  clothes.  Which,  indeed,  it  is  not 
probable,  God  would  have  directed  to  be  made  in  so  expen^ 
sive  and  beautiful  a  manner,  if  they  had  been  designed  to  be 
smeared  with  oil,  and  thereby  to  be  utterly  spoiled. 

I  take  the  case  to  be,  that  the  hair  of  his  head  and  beard 
was  to  be  well  anointed  to  the  extremity,  which  probdrigr 
reached  as  low  as  Hie  collar  of  his  robe.  This  was  graceful 
and  ornamental,  according  to  the  fashion  of  that  cowitry,  and 
those  times.  Hence  we  read,  not  only  of  **  wine  that  maketh 
glad  the  heart  of  man,  but  of  oil  to  make  his  face  to  shine," 
Psal.  civ,  15 ;  or  his  outside,  for  so  D^^&.ponm,  frequently  sig- 
nifies, in  opposition  to  his  heart:  referring  probably  to  the 
anointing  the  hair,  which  was  then  the  fashion*  Hence  it  is, 
likewise,  that  David,  among  other  expressions  of  the  plenty 
and  glory  of  the  state,  to  which  Giod  had  advanced  him,  par* 
ticularly  mentions  his  anointing  his  head  with  oil,  Psal.  xxiii, 
6.  It  was  a  mark  of  the  gaiety  and  luxury  of  men  of  plea- 
sure, that  they  **  anointed  themselves  with  the  chief  oint* 
ments,"  Amos  vi,  6.  The  same  custom  continued  to  our 
Saviour's  time,  as  is  evident  from  a  certain  woman's  pourii^ 
the  precious  ointment  on  his  head,  when  he  was  entertained 
at  the  house  of  Simon  the  Leper,  Matt,  xxvi,  7 ;  and  firom  the 
gentie  reproof  which  our  Lord  gave  Simon  the  Pharisee,  on 
an  occasion  of  the  like  nature,  for  omitting  that  common  act 
of  civility,  Luke  vii,  46.  On  the  whole,  beside  the  mystical 
intention  of  the  sacerdotal  unction,  it  was  designed,  as  tbe 
garments  themselves  were,  "  for  glory  and  for  beauty,!' 
Exod.  xxviii,  2;  which  it  could  not  have  been,  if  they  had 
been  thereby  daubed  and  spoiled. 

It  may  perhaps  be  objected,  that  if  these  beautiful  vest^ 
ments  were  not  defaced  by  the  anointing,  they  must,  how'> 
ever,  have  been  grievously  defiled  with  the  sprinkling  of  blood 
and  oil  upon  them,  which  was  one  ceremony  prescribed  and  ob- 
served at  the  consecration  of  the  high  priest,  Exod.  xxix,  21. 


OHAF.  v.]  GARMKHTa  OP  TBB  PftlMTS.  IfiS 

BuC  as  to  tUs,  let  it  be  raiifli!l;ed»  tlttt^tfe  Ei^h  word 
sprii^e  1ft  used  by  o«r  tnmfllaton  for  two  Hebrew  words^ 
pit  xarak, .  md  m  nasutk,  as  deferent  frcnn  eacb  other  in 
sense  ss  tbey  are  in  sound.  The  f<»finw  denotes  sprinkling 
hi  a  large  quantity ;  as  when  Moses  is  commanded  to  take 
"  handfisls  of  the  ashes  of  the  fomaoe,  and  sprinkle  them 
towards  Heaven/'  Exod.  ix»  8 ;  and  when,  in  Ezekiel's  vision* 
die  man  clothed  in  Mnen  is  <Mxlered  to  ''  fill  his  hand  with 
ooals  of  fire>  and  scatter^  or  sprinkle,  them  over  the  city," 
Ezek.  X,  2.  Again,  this  word  is  applied  to  snch  a  sprinkling, 
or  rather  pouring  of  dean  water  as  should  cleanse  the  per* 
sans  on  whom  it  was  poured  from  all  their  filthiness,  Ezdc. 
xxxvi,  25;  which  seems  to  imjJy  a  considerable  quantity.  It 
is  the  word  used  for  sprinkling  the  blood  of  the  sacrifices 
vonad  abotit  upon  the  altar.  Lev.  yn,  2;  Exod.  xxix,  10; 
which  implies,  that  no  inconsiderable  proportion  of  it  was  dis- 
posed of  in  that  manner,  which  was  afterwards  dried  and 
ooBsumed  by  the  fire. 

The  oHier  word  m>  nazah,  is  used  for  sprinkling  in  a  small 
qsi&ntity ;  as  when  a  man  dips  the  end  of  hn  finger  in  some 
fiquor,  and  with  that  sprinkles  a  drop  or  two  upon  any  thing. 
Tfans,  in  peiforminjg  the  rites  of  cleansiBg  a  leper,  the  priest  is 
ordered  to  pour  oil  into  the  palm  of  his  left  hand,  and  to  sprin- 
kle some  of  it  with  his  right  Sogers  Lev.  xiv,  26,  27.  Again, 
**  the  priest  shall  dip  his  finger  in  die  blood,  and  spswSde  seven 
times  before  the  Lord,"  Lev.  iv,  6.  Li  the  same  manner  was 
the  Ugh  priest  to  sprinkle  the  blood  of  the  sacrificed  bullock 
upon  the  mercy  seat,  Lev.  xvi,  14.  It  is  not  surely  to  be 
imagined,  that  he  was  to  throw  any  considerable  quantity  of 
Uood  upon  it,  to  defile  and  deface  that  beautiful  piece  of 
carving,  and  the  curious  images  of  the  cherubim.  He  was 
only,  with  the  tip  of  his  finger,  just  to  spot  it  seven  times,  and 
probably  in  a  part  where  it  could  be  easily  wiped  off.  Now, 
this  is  the  word  used  for  the  s|»inkling  of  Aaron's  garments ; 
which,  I  think,  may  be  conridered  as  the  setting  God's  mark 
upon  them,  perhaps-  by  a  spot  in  one  particular  place :  which 
would  no  more  deface  their  beauty,  tium  one  black  letter 
would  sully  a  clean  cambric  handkerchief. 

But  to  return  to  the  V^o  mengnil,  or  blue  robe,  which  was 
put  on  over  the  head,  and  covered  the  body  all  round ;  but 


h0W  low  it  Jteaxkibd  the  sooptve  nowhere  inftn^  us.  Vhe 
Septuagint  calb  it  vt^vn^v  ^i^y  and  JotOBphm^  :«^rf^i|«fir<t  ^ 
which,  meftmit  diati  it.  veaohed  daim^te  <he  AM. .  >Biil^  the 
length  irhich  we  eommodiy  cee  eii^HMied  in  the  piotuee'of 
die  high  priest,  toabonttbenddAe  of  the  leg,  itpeehdi^ 
the  true  one;  because^  otherwige,  tho^iaiitoa  oo^Uaia^wmM 
hav«  been  4^te  hid  *b j  it.  Beodas^ .  ^dui.  Hrotfid  be  «Bioire:eoii* 
venient  far  thfe  flouitdii^  Qf  the  beDs,  irhioli  hong  ^m  die  bol» 
tom  of  ity  dian  if  it^came  ^te  down  todie liMt 
.  ^13ie  aeeond  of  the^mirMv  t^^^M^'was  the  ephod»-so  oaOed 
from  uniK  «fK&iKi»  a$meimi  ot  aoeinirit ;  whidi  yetfr  ire^fiender 
to  gird^imd  to  bind,  m  tfaeonly  two- places  wherein  it'ocean, 
Sxod.  itxix,  5?  Lev«.viii»  7.  E^odaeeiBS'tothayBheen  die 
name  of  fln.npper.|;annent,  which  ^ai  worn  by  penona  of  dia* 
tmction  of  various  eharaoters.  W-e  i«ad  that  king  Scvsl, 
2  Sam.vi,  4,  and  die  eighty^fire-  priests  who  were  anudeied 
by  Saul,  1  Sam.  jodi,  18,  and  «yen  Samuel,  when  a  <Add» 
1  Sam.  ii,  18,  were  girded  with  a  linen  ephod.  It  ia  dHvei^ 
f<»re  piohaUe;  that  the  peeoliarity  of  the  high  priest* s  ephod 
did  not  eonsist  ia  its  befaig  of  a  diArent' shape  finom  tint 
which  was  worn  by  other  persons ;  bvt  in  *ifae  richneas  of  die 
mat«rials  of  which  it  was  made,  and  <ke  fine  eaibroidaij  and 
jewels  with  which  it  was  adorned..  Insomnch  that  it  aa^t 
properly  be  cillled  the  efihod,  wsi'  ifgoyr^^a 

The  descanption  of  diis  garmentin  th»  book  of  Bsbdaa.re^ 
lates  only  to  its  materials,  and  net  to  its  shape  or  forin.  It 
was  made  "  of  gold,  of  blue,  and  of  p«rple,  of  scariet,  and 
fine  twined  linen  with  coiming  wotk,"«S^d.  zx?iii^  6,  fto. 
We. are  net  veryoeitain  ooneen^g  dienatai^  of  these 
colours.  I  have  dbsady  giren  some  account  of  the  woid 
rh^n  techeletK  which  we  render  blue.  Asfor  the  TO^'nnk  arga- 
man^  or  purple,  as  it  is  rehdened,  it  is  generdly  diongfat  to  be 
a4y6  made  of  the  blood  of  a  diell-fish^of  that  name,  which 
was  taken  on«the  coast  of  Bdestine,  and  for  which  the  Tynans 
afterward  became  famousf. 

Some  Jewish  etymologists  make  t^^cnk^  argamcm,  to  be  a 
kind  of  adjectiTB  of  the  word  6:il  -ri^em,  whi<A,  according  to 
them,  signifies  a  prinee-or  a  royal  person;  wherefore  they 

^      •  Antiq.  lib.  in,  cap.  yii,  sect.  Iv,  tom.  i,  p.  l42,  edit.  Haverc. 
t  Vid.  Bochart.  Hieroz.  part  ii,- lib.  v,  cap.  x  andxi. 


uroM  lnmBlafte> it  a  ]Brinoelj Mlonr^  .or.AtMih  as. taags^iwcTO 
themselyes,  «id  bestowed  on  tiieir  gnMtest  faFowites.  Tfant 
Xkooel  was  olothed  with  fhnrple  hf  .Bebhaaauurp  Dan.  y,  S9l 

As  for  ilie  shape  of  the  ephod»  the  i^tuagiat  .^»IM  .it 
0maff^*,  whioh.siipDifieB  Aat  it  was  wonoi  on  the  shonldeaSf 
Jbiephos  saithf  it  was  a  odbit  longf.  8t  Jeram  •Goni|>aieB)  it 
to  the  B0msax  earacaHa»  whidi  was  a  sort  of  diov|-clof^  oaly 
that  it  had  a  head  or  hood  to  it^.  sswethiiig  hke  the  captiofaips 
tlie  ladies  now  weai:,  which  the  ephodJiad  not  j:^  '  Jfauioaides 
aaithy  it  reached  down  to  the  feet ;  which  som^  sfappose  taba 
Iraaof  the  hanck,  thoagh  aot/of  the  fonepaii.  '  It  nuudsted, 
Aey  imagine^  of  two  parts, .  the  one  an  oUong*,  reotangidar 
piece*  hangmg  dowti  behind  fieom  tlieBhoidden  to  the  feci'; 
and  ihe  rabbies  say^  it  was  the  breadlhof  hib  hack  who  wore 
it  from(ihaiMerto:shaaider;.tiie^«lher,  a  dkirt,'realBngalar 
piece,  mhibh  hong  down  befove,  the  length  of  a  osMt  These 
4WO  jMeces  were  .joined  together,  upon  the  ahonUers^  with 
aome  proper  fastaraigv  as*  kraps^ battens,  or  thb  like§. 

The  high  psies^s  ephod  had  a  v^ery  rich  'batten  npan  aaah 
dionkler,  nittde  of  a  large  onyxateae  set  in  gold;  ao  large 
Hiat  the  names  of  the  twelve  tiftas  of  Israel  were  ai^rar^eD, 
six  upon;  each  stone,  JSa^ed*  jExviii»  9«^  12. 

niewovd  ormi^eiam,  which  we  tender  engrx,  the  Scpta^- 
gint  translates  ^(Mpeu^os,  an  fflnerald.  But  we  have  no .  cei^ 
tain,  knowledge^  eilfaer  of  this»  ^or  of  any  of  the  twelve  stones 
of  the  bieastoplate,  and  may  as- wMl  .be  satisfied  with  oar 
trannlaticm  as  with  any  ettier||. 

T0  the?ephod  there  belonged  a  cmrioos  girdle>  of  fira  same 
mb  lirtxric  with  the  ephod  itself.  Thisris  said  to  be  "  upon 
the  ephod,"  £xOd.  xsviii,  8^  ftat.b,  wove  with  it,  as  Maimeid- 
des  vndeiatands,it ;  ;and  comiag  tMtt  fiom  it  on  each  side,  it 

*  And  so  Josephus,  Andq.  lib.  iii,  cap.  vii,  sect,  vi,  Oper.  torn,  i,  p.  150. 

f  Antiq.  lib.  iii,  cap.  vn,  sect,  v,  p.  143,  edit.  Haverc. 

t  Hieron.  ad  Fabiolan},  epht.  cxxtbI. 

§  Maimon.  de  Apparatu  Templi,  cap.ii,  sect,  ix,  p.  150,  Crenii  Fasd- 
cul.  Sext.  I 

II  Bfaiuuus  faatb  comdemi  the  aobyect  at  kige,  de  Vestito  Sacerd. 
H«braKNr.  lib.  ii,  k  cap.  -viii  ad  xix,  inclusive,  p.  4S7'*— 588,  edit.  1701. 
See  likewise  Epiphanius  de  xii  Gemm)^ ;  Buxtoif  the  Yoanger,  in  his  Exe^ 
citat.  de  Arcs  Foedefit;  aod  Christ.  Cartwright.  Elect' Taigum.  Babbin;  iOt 
loc. 


IM  J<WI8»  ANTiqVITiW*  [BOOK  I, 

was  bioug^t  mider  the  amui  like  m  ladi,  and  tied  iqpon  tk» 
breast*.    Upon  the  epkod,  vas  pnt, 

adly.  The  totsuns  ptm  choshen  mi$hpai,  **  the  breastrplata 
of  judgment^"  Exod«  xxYiii,  16 ;  so  called,  becaase  the  high 
priest  always  wore  it  when  he  consolted  the  oracle,  by  whick 
were  determined  all  doubtful  cases  of  national  importance* 
The  breast-plate  was  made  of  the  same  rich  materials  with  the 
ephod,  two  spans  long,  and  one  broad ;  but  folding  up  doable 
it  was  a  span  square,  ver.  IGf.  The  breast-plate  was  fastened 
upon  the  ephod  by  rings  of  gold  at  the  four  comers,  the  twe 
upper  rings  being  hung  upon,  or  fastened  to  the  shooldter* 
fuieces  with  golden  chains,  and  the  two  lower  rings  tied  to  the 
girdle  of  the  ephod  with  blue  strings  or  ribbands,  Exod.  xxviii^ 
22 — 28.  The  breast-plate  was  adorned  with  four  rows  of 
jewels  set  in  sockets  of  gold,  three  jewels  in  a  row ;  that  is,  in 
three  perpendicular  rows,  and  four  horiaontal.  Upon  these 
jewels  were  grayen  the  names  of  the  twelve  patriarchs,  one 
name  upon  each  jewel,  Exod.  xxriii,  17 — 21.  If  our  trans* 
lators  have  given  us  the  right  names  of  these  stones,  some  of 
them  are  so  hard  (as  particularly  the  diamond),  that  we  m^jht 
well  wonder  how  they  engraved  them.  Bat  here  the  tahnud- 
ists  wonderfully  he^  us^  by  assuring  us,  that  tikey  were  not 
engraven  with  any  tool,  which  would  have  wasted  some  g(  the 
substance  of  these  precious  stones,  but  by  a  miracuioiis  womi» 
not  now  in  being,  which,  being  set  upon  each  of  these  stones, 
crept  and  sunk  itself  along  those  places  which  Moses  had 
marked  out  to  it,  and  so  impressed  the  letters  upon  the  stones^ 
as  if  it  had  been  on  soft  wax,  widfout  taking  off  any  part  of 
it  j:.  But  as  we  do  not  pretend  to  know  what,  or  how  hard 
these  stones  were,  we  stand  in  no  need  of  thb  miraculous 
worm  to  account  for  the  difficulty  of  engraving  them. 

The  fourth  garment,  or  rather  ornament,  peculiar  to  the 
high  priest,  was  the  plate,  or  crown  of  gold,  which  he  wove 
upon  the  front  of  his  mitre,  Exod.  xxviii,  96 — 38.    This  is 

• 

*  Maimon.  de  Apparatu  Templi,  ubi  supra,  et  sect,  xi,  p.  15S.- 

t  A  span  is  half  a  cubit,  as  appears  from  Esek.  xliii,  13, 17,  where  in 

one  verse  it  is  said,  that  the  border  of  the  altar  shall  be  a  span ;  io  the  other^ 

that  it  shall  be  half  a  cubit. 

}  Braun.  de  Vestitu  Sacerdot.  lib.  ii,  cap.  vii,  sect,  ccccbnrii,  p.  490» 
edit.  1701. 
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IfteiriBe  called  **  the  holy  erown,'*  ^Exod.  xxxix,  6 ;  and  flie 
plate  of  the  holy  crown,  Exod.  xxxix,  80.    The  Hebrew 
word  fv  t»it$y  which  we  translate  a  pkte,  properly  signifieft  a 
flower.    The  Septaagint  renders  it  ^I'^aXov,  which  sipiifies  a 
leaf»  because,  saith  Ainsworth,  it  appeared  fair  and  glorious. 
Or  rather,  perhaps,  it  is  expressed  by  a  word,  which  signifies 
a  flower,  or  leaf,  because  it  is  thin,  that  so  it  might  not  be 
Innrdiensome  to  wear.     However,  we  must  not  conceive  it  to 
be  near  so  thin  as  our  leaf  gold,  because  it  had  letters  en- 
graven upon  it,  which  leaf  gold  will  not  admit  of.    The  size 
and  form  of  tins  plate,  or  crown,  are  not  expressed  by  Moses; 
but,  if  the  Jewish  doctors  are  worthy  of  credit,  it  was  two 
fingers  broad,  and  made  in  a  circular  form  suited  to  the  shape 
of  the  head,  and  so  long,  that  it  reached  from  ear  to  ear,  and 
was  fitftened  upon  a  blue  lace,  or  ribband,  which  was  tied  be- 
hind the  head** ;  and  as  this  gold  plate  reached  but  about  half 
round  the  head,  the  remaining  part  of  the  ribband,  which  was 
not  covered  with  it,  as  far  as  to  the  tying,  was  richly  orna- 
mented with  artificial  flowers  )of  embroidered  work.    This 
|riate  had  tihe  following  motto  engraved  on  it,  TPirshrwrp  hadr 
iesh  laihovah,  which  is  rendered  in  our  translation,  agreeable 
to  most  of  the  ancient  versions,  **  Holiness  to  tiie  Lord.'' 
The  manner  of  engraving  this  motto  is  said  to  be  **  like  the 
engraving  of  a  signet."    But  whether  that  is  to  be  understood 
Aat  the  letters  were  sunk  as  in  a  seal,  or  protuberant  as  in 
the  impresrion ;  as  also,  whether  the  two  words  were  wrote 
IB  one  line  or  two,  are  points  which  the  Jewish  doctors  must 
be  left  to  dispute  and  determine  among  themselves. 

It  has  been  customary  in  other  nations,  as  Braunius  showsf  ^ 
to  write  inscriptions  on  the  crown  of  princes  and  heroes ;  to 
which  there  seems  to  be  an  allusion  in  that  passage  of  the 
Revelation, .  where  antichrist  is  described  as  a  lewd  woman, 
with  an  inscription  on  her  forehead :  **  Mystery,  Babylon  tibe 
great,  the  mother  of  harlots,  and  the  abominations  of  the  Earth," 
Rev«  xvii,  5.  However,  I  imagine  the  reference  in  this 
place  is  more  especially  to  the  Jewish  high  priest,  and  to  the 

*  MaimoD.  de  Aj>paratu  Templi.  cap.  ix,  sect,  i,  p.  147,  Creoii  Fascicul. 
Sext. ;  et  R.  S.  Jarchi  in  loc. 

t  De  Vestitu  Sacerd.  Hebneor.  lib.  ii,  cap.  ixii,  sect  xv,  edit.  Amstel. 
1680 ;  sect  ddxx,  p.  686,  edit.  1701. 


imcrlption  on  Us  croirft;  becanae  tUi  womati 'temedhte^ 
beibtfeii  awd  to.  be  ''  amiyed  ia  puxpfeaad  0o«ilet  coknEcy 
wd  dii»rikad  .inlb  golfl.  and  si»M^  alones;^  wikk'yoBre  Him 
coloon  atadiomaioeiKte  jdf  ^,ti#(ito«iit^««,  olr  fpaMLen  ve^ 
Queiits*  The.  de$ictiptioa  aeoli^i  thenefove^  to-  intunatetj  fisitA 
the  iKOTon  was  QDe»  who  ^trotdd  a«Bame  the  ohanioterof  >Poa« 
tifex  Maxiikuis.  Haw'  appMcaUe  tUa  i»  to  ^  pope  ^vfiry 
one  may  peroeive^  .who  is  not  gimitly  pfqjaditfed;.  ssapaiia]^ 
aa  the  word  Mifsierium  was.fonneriy  engraven  on  th«  papfd 
orowB.  Bql  wlbBn  the  protesteuli  Wyin  t6.  nmmtkitB  €em 
graitf  toAe  foraeited  passage:  in  the  Ee?elafian>  Pope  Jvim 
the^Thiid  ordered  a  new  cirowa  to  be  made^lon  wfakh,  instead 
of  the  former  motto»  vaa  ftngrtiFen,  JttUm9y>Pontif$m  Jfosm 

.  Josephas/glYes.  ns.  the  description  of  a  more  potlpona  c«own» 
wUck,;  in  his  limer  the  high  priests irore  oyer  .ftieir  mitDB»  <m 
which  was  entossed  the  calyx^  or  cap  of  a  flower^  iieasmUng 
that  prodnced  .by  a  plant  Whidh.  die  fiteeks  caM  -tfOfncvafboir^. 
Bntsinoe».  aceerdtDg.to, the  original  institation,  litis  was  no 
part.ofrtfae  pontificsAdresa^  it  does  not  belong  to^olirtpffdviBee 
partiimlarly  to  consider  it ;.  Peasibty'this  nnght  be  4h^  ctikmA 
wJiidi  Alaxandar  thonGrei^t  presented  to  Jaddua  when  he 
ment  out  to  meet,  hisnf  and  wUdk  was  afterwards -vem  on 
grand  and.  solenm  occasi<HM i^finrKke  m^miier  as  persons  wear 
niedahy  preaentod  to  them  byciiriiices^  as  badges  of  howam  * 
Thus  haxre  we  considered  the  ponJafioal-D^slai  mmnttB*  Te 
fteae,  partieialarly  to  the  breast-plate,  belonged  the  'Unm  and 
Thummim :  ''  Thou  shalt  put  in  the  breast^plate  of  jndgmenti 
the  Urim  and  the  Thummim ; .  and  they  shall  be  upon  Aaron's 
heart,  when  ha  godih  in  befimre  the  Lord ;  and  Asren  shaii 
bear  the  judgment  of  the  children  of*  Israel  upon  ids  iheart 
before  the  Lord  continually/'  Exod.  xxym,  90.  The  werdi 
DmRand  ondM.  Urim  and  nummim  signify  lights  and  perfeo^ 
tibns*  The  Septnagint  renders  them  Siiku^'iv  and  oAa^dyiar^ 
manifestation  and  truth.  But  what  they  mean,  as  applied  to 
tibe  pontifical  breast*plate,  is  not  easily  ascertained.  Moses 
having  said  little  concerning  them,  hath  left  room  for  innume- 
rable conjectures,  wherewith  many  pages,  and  whole  volumes 

*  See . Poll  SynopB.  ialoc. 

f  Antiq.  lib.  iii,  cap.  vii,  sect,  vii,  torn,  i,  p.  154,  edit.  Uaverc. 
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Iff  slater  wHtenr  hate^bdtticMed;  Ani,  ^ttRetr^,  nothbg  js 
litore  {Mfrtment  tfau  die  foi&owiiig  sentdDce  of  Rabbi  Kimcbi : 
*^*  He  19  on  the  safest  die"  sahh  he,  "  irho  frankly  oonfesse* 
]ii»>]giionaiee :'  so  that  we  fieem  to  need  a  priest  to  stand  vp 
triCh  VAn  and  Thmnmkn,  to  teach  us  what  Ae  Thummim 
were;"  aUnding  to  Ezra  ii>  63. 

We  read  of  no  commandment^  or  directidn,  gi««en  to  Moses 
for  the  makmg  of  th^n;  he  is  only  orderedto  pdl  thesa  in  the 
breast-plate :   *'  Thou  shalt  put  in  the  bfeast^plate  of  judg^ 
swnt  ^e  Urim  and  Ae  Thummim/'  Exod.  xxviii^  80;    TImm 
k  no  mention  of  them  in  the  account  of  the  making  of  Aaron's 
gannents  in  the  thirty-ninffa  chapter  of  Exodus ;  only  in  that 
of  clothing  the  faigh-priest  in  Leviticus  it  is  said,  *'  He  *put 
the  Inreast^late' upon  him^  abo  he  put  in  the  breast<^plate  the 
Uciita'aflBd  Thumfimn."    IVbm-  hence  Some^  of  the  'Hebrew 
doctors  conclude,  they  were  not  the  wefk  of  anyihttman  ar« 
tifioM,  but  of  God  himself^. '  The  use  of  them  was  to  inquire 
6^  Crod,;  and  to  reoeive  aa»  antfirer  by  them  concerning  his  will; 
It  is  said'  in  the  book  of  Numbers,  tiiat  ^QeaszasAe  priest  shall 
ask  counsel  fdi^  Joshua  after  the  judgment  of  Urim  before  the 
Lord,  Numb,  xxvii,  21.     And  when  Saul  "  inquired  of  the 
Lord,  the  Lord  answered  hkri  not,  neither  by  dreams,  nor  by 
Urim;'  nor  by  the  prephets,"  1  Sam.  xxviii,  6.    And  when 
Moses  blessed  the  Iribes  of  Israel,  of  Levi  he  said,  **  Let  thy 
Urim  and  Thumnmn  be  with  thy  Holy  One/'  Deut«  xxsdii,  8* 
The  opinion  concerning  the  Urim  and  Thummim,  most  gene- 
hdly  received  among  the  Jews,  is,  that  they  were  the  twelve 
precious  stones  in  the  breast-plate,  on  which  were  engraven 
the  names  of  the  twelve  tribes  of  Israel ;  and  that  the  oracle 
gave  its  answer  to  any  question  proposed^  by  cau«ng  such 
letters  in  ihem  to  shine  with  a  superior  lustra,  or  to  appear 
prominent  above  the  rest,  as  formed  the  words  of  the  answer; 
#liich,  some  say,  the  high  priest  was  by  inspiration  taught  to 
spells  and  dispose  in  their  proper  order,  though  others  main- 
tain the  several  letters  shone  or  appeared  prominent,  not  all 
together,  but  one  after  another,  in  the  order  which  formed  the 
words  of  the  answerf.    And  whereas  all  the  lett^s  of  the 

*  Rabbi  Bechai,  quoted  by  Schickaid.  Jure  Regio,  cap.  i,  theor.  ii,  p.  19, 
90,  edit.  Caqiunr. 
f  Vid.  Schickard.  de  Jure  Regio,  cap.  i,  theor.  ii,  p.  94,  edit.  Carpzov.   But 
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alphabet  are  not  found  in  the  names  of  the  twelve  tribes,  the 
talmadists  infonn  us,  that  the  names  of  Al»raham,  Isaac>  and 
Jacob,  were  likewise  engrayen  over  the  name  of  Beidi^i^ 
and  under  that  of  Benjamin,  the  words  rp  noit2^  shibkte-Jakf 
''the  tribes  of  the  Lord;"  and  by  this  means  the  alphabet 
was  completed.  Josephus,  and  some  others,  imagine  the 
answer  was  returned  by  the  stones  of  the  breast-plate  appear- 
ing with  an  unusual  lustre,  when  it  was  favourable,  or,  in  the 
contrary  case,  dim*.  Others  suppose  the  Urim  and  Thum- 
mim  were  something  inclosed  between  the  folding  or  doubting 
of  the  breast>-plate ;  which,  they  say,  was  doubled  for  thftt 
very  purpose,  that  it  might  be  fit,  as  a  purse,  to  contain  them. 
What  they  were,  is,  however,  diflFerently  conjectured.  Some 
of  the  rabbies  will  have  them  to  be  the  Tetragrammatmi,  ov 
the  word  mm  Jehovah,  which,  ihey  say,  was  wrote  in  a  mys- 
terious manner  in  two  parts,  and  two  different  waysf.  Chris- 
tophorus  de  Castro,  and  after  hjan  Dr.  Spencer  j:,  maintain 
them  to  be  two  little  images,  shut  up  in  the  doubling  of  the 
breast-plate,  which  gave  the  oracular  answer  from  thence  by 
an  articulate  voice.  They  accordingly  derive  them  firom  the 
Egyptians,  who  consulted  their  Lares,  and  had  an  oracle,  or 
Teraphim,  which  they  called  truth :  which,  however,  it  is  more 
likely  they  borrowed  from  the  Jews,  than  the  Jews  firom  them. 

This  conceit  of  Dr.  Spencer's  has  been  so  abundantly  cott- 
fated  by  Dr.  Pocock§,  that  it  does  not  appear  to  have  been 

Scheringbam,  on  the  Mishnical  book  Joma,  cap.  viii,  sect,  v,  not.  ri,  p.  251, 
352,  saith,  that  Schickard  was  mistaken  in  supposing  it  the  opinion  of  the 
rabbies,  that  the  letters  shone,  or  became  prominent,  in  the  order  which 
composed  the  words  of  the  answer;  but  that  their  notion  was,  that  by  att 
andible  divine  voice  pronouncing  the  words,  the  high  priest  was  prevented 
from  mbtaking  either  the  order  of  the  letters,  which  were,  or  the  pdnts 
which  were  not  engraven  on  the  breast-plate.    See  likewise  Carpeov.  ad 

Schickard. 

*  Andq.  lib.  iii,  cap.  viii,  sect,  ix,  Op.  torn,  i,  p.  164. 

f  Vid.  R.  Solomon,  et  Targum  Jonathan,  citat.  ^  Schickard.  Jure  Regto, 
cap.  I,  theor.  ii,  p.  30,  SI. 

I  Vid.  Dissert,  de  Uiim  et  Thummim. 

§  Comment,  on  Hosca,  chap,  iii,  4 ;  see  likewise  Witeius's  Egyptiaca,  in 
the  first  book  and  eighth  chapter  of  which  learned  performance  he  hath 
given  an  account  of  Spencer*s  hypothesis,  and  ia  the  second  book,  the  third, 
tenth,  eleventh,  and  twelfth  chapters,  a  distinct  and  accurate  confutation 
of  it. 
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« 

iibptpd  by  aaj  anoe  Us  taie*  The  more  oonunoii  qnaioii 
funong  Cfaristiani  eoncerning  the  oracle  by  Urim  and  ThonoH 
wxuop  and  vUch  Dr.  Prideaux  eqponses*,.  is,  that  vhen  the 
high  priest  appeared  before  the  veil»  clothed  with  his  ephod 
and  breast-pbte,  to  ask  coansel  of  God,  the  answer  was 
gi^en  by  an  audiUe  voice  from  the  mercy-seat  within  the  veil: 
which,  he  thinks,  best  answers  to  the  scripture  expression  of 
^^ inquiring  at  the  mouth  of  the  Lord,"  Josh..ix,  14;  and 
God's  **  communing^'  and  talking  with  those  who  consulted 
him,  Ezod.  xxv,  22.  But  this  account  will  by  no  means 
agree  with  the  history  of  David's  consulting  the  oracle  by 
Abiathar:  '^  When  ha  knew  Saul  secretly  practised  mischief 
against  him,  he  said  to  Abiathar  the  priest.  Bring  hilher  Uie 
cphod;"  and  then  he  inquired  of  the  Lord,  "  Will  the  men 
ef  Keflbih  deliver  me  vsp  into  his  hands?  1  Sam.  xxiii,  9 — ^11. 
And  on  another  oceasion,  **  I  pray  thee,*'  said  he  to  AbiatljAr, 
*f  Ining  me  hither  the  ephod :  and  he  brought  the  ephod :  and 
David  inquired  at  the  Lord,  Shall  I  pursue  after  this  troop  ?" 
ftc.,  chap,  xzx,  7,  8.  On  hoik  the  occasions  the  ephod  being 
ned  in  consaUng  the  oracle,  it  is  concluded  the  answer  was 
given  by  Urim :  and  that  could  not  be  by  a  voice  from  the 
■ieioy«-seat  upotk  the  ark,  the  ark  being  then  at  Kiijath-jeanm» 
a  ieity  in  the  tribe  of  Judah,  1  Sam.  vii,  1,  2 :  whereas  David 
and  Abiathar  were  in  the  forest  of  Hareth  the  first  time  of  con- 
aolting  the  oracle,  1  Sam.  xxii,  5,  and  at  Ziklag  in  the  coun- 
tiy  of  the  Philistines  the  second,  chap,  xm,  11,  and  xxx,  1. 

I  Irill  only  mention  one  o|Mni<m  more  on  this  subject,  that 
which  is  espoused  and  supported  by  the  learned  Braunius. 
He  supposes,  that  when  Moses  is  commanded  to  put  in  the 
breast-plate  the  Urim  and  Thummim,  which  words  are  in  the 
plural  number,  and  signify  li^ts  and  perfections,  it  means 
only  that  he  should  make  choice  of  the  most  perfect  set  of 
stones,  and  have  them  so  polished  as  to  give  the  brightest  and 
finest  lustre  f.  This  is  l&ewise  the  notion  of  Hettinger  ;(• 
And  <m  this  supposition,  the  use  and  design  of  the  Urim  and 


*  See  his  Connect,  part  i,  book  in,  sub  anno  535  ante  Christ. 

t  See  the  reasons  with  which  he  supfwrts  this  opinioa,  in  his  treatise  de 
Vestitu  Sacerd.  Ilebraeor.  lib.  ii,  cap.  ix,  sect,  iviii — xxi,  p.  786 — 773, 
Amstel.  1680;  sect,  dcxxxi— dcx^v,  p.  605 — 610,  edit.  1701. 

I  Vid.  Uottii^.  aanot.  in  Godw.  Mosen  et  Aaron,  lib.  i,  cap.  v,  not.  11, 


n 
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'nwMMi,  m  oi  tfHM  esquiutelji  p^fishad  jewab  in  die  ^mk 
twal,  wM  ontjr  to  be  »  sjnnboli  ef  the  Dimie  pveacnoe,  vid  of 
Ae  l]|^t  end  pecfectkMi  of  tiM  fMrapbetic  kspirelian;  and*  m 
tiicb»  ooBsluitf  7  to  be  won  by  the  faigk  pcMt  m  the  exeniae 
ef  his  MKNwd  fiiiictioD,  eqpeciaOj  in  c(»niltiAg  the  onele*. 

Amidst  thii  gieet  Tenoty  of  aentimeiitiy  ve  maijr  indolgo 
Ihis  ooBiolatoiy  reflection^  that  if  e.  more  clear  and  certais 
keowlecige  of  this  suhjeot  had  been  neeessarj  or  naefid,  the 
scriptwe  acoount,  beyond  aH  ^pestion^  woidd  hove  been 
distinct  and  partionlart^ 

Havnig  deacribed  Ae  saeeidotal  Testaents,  it  only  vei 
thai  I  add  a  feir  genend  lemaiks  oeacening  them. 

ls#,  The  priests  wove  these  gannenta  only  when  they  offici- 
ated; at  other  times  it  does  not  appear  they  weie  dkitingiadwd 
by  tfieir  habits  fimn  other  men):*  It  is  said,  tiieie  ^estmenta 
'' shaS  be  upon  Aanm  and  apon  his  sons,  when  they  come  in  aata 
#ie  tabernacle  of  the  coi^egation^  or  when  Ihey  eoBM  near 
unto  die  altar  to  minister  in  the  holy  plaoe/'  Exod.  xxfiii,  48% 
And  agaiiK  they  are  styled  *'  the  clothes  of  senriost*  to  dat 
serrioe  in  the  holy  place ;  and  the  holy  gannends  for  Aaroft 
the  priest,  and  hi«  sons'  garments,  to  minbier  in  the  priasf  s 
office,"  chap,  xxxix,  41.  Accordingly,  Josephns^  speaking}  of 
the  priests,  saith,  th^  were  habited  like  the  commen  people  f 
adding,  he  only  who  ministen  wears  the  sacred  ▼estmente^. 
It  is  reasonably  supposed,  that  some  of  the  "  chamhera  baik 
round  about  against  the  waU  of  the  temple,"  1  Kings  yi,  &^ 
wcffe  vestries,  in  which  the  priests  dressed  for  their  min»1ry» 
and  hod  tip  die  sacred  vestments  when  the  service  was  ever. 
This  is  confirmed  by  the  following  passage  in  Ezekiel^  vision 

*  Bnum.  de  Vestitu,  ubi  »upra,  sect,  xxv-^xxvii,  p.  778 — 78$,  ediu 
AmsteL  1680;  sect  dcxl— dcxliii,  p.  613^617,  edit.  1701. 

f  See  on  this  sul^ect  Lightfoot*s  Handful  of  Gleanings  upon  Exod.  sect, 
xlviii ;  Buxtorf,  in  his  Exercitat.  de  Area  Foederis ;  Schickard.  Jus  Regium 
Hebraeor.  cam  annot.  Carptov.  cap.  i,  th^or.  iii,  p.  t7— 4S ;  and  Sherinp* 
bam  in  Joma  apud  Mishna  SnBMihiieiiy  cup.  viii^  sect,  v,  aot  si,  torn,  ii^ 
p.  251,  252. 

\  Vidt  Selden.  de  Success,  m  Pontif.  lib.  ii,  cap.  vii,  Oper.  vol.  ii,  p.  ISS, 
pnesertira  de  Sjnedr.  lib.  iii>  cap.  ii,  sect.  iif>  (>p.  vol.  i»  torn,  ii,  p.  16BQ 
*-1711. 

§  Vid.  Joseph,  de  Bell.  Jnd.  Kb.  v,  cap.  v,  sect,  vii ;  and  Selden*B  ob> 
stnrations  on  tho  piisflnge,  in  his  Treatise  de  Syiiedr.  abi  SMpra,  p.  171 1. 
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«f  Ite  tMi)ll«  Md  tlie  kcij  mrnoff:  **  Whea  tliejr  go  ibrth 
lato  the  outer  oourt,  efen  isto  the  eourt  of  tke  people,  tbey 
iriKiU  p4it  off  their  gumeatft,  irliereiii  tlii^y  mitiislwKd,  and  lay 
tihem  in  tbe  holy  ehaiabers ;  and  they  skall  put  on  other  gar- 
tnentfl/'  "Euk.  xlrr,  19.  Thb,  rraiark,  perh^n»  nuly  fomuh 
«ie  with  tiie  be^  aeeomit  of  Panfsnot  knowing  tbe  high  piiest, 
Ananias,  when  he  fi^ipeared  beCbve  Uan  in  the  Sanhedrim, 
Acts  KXBi,  5,  beoaiue,  being  not  engaged  in  any  duty  of  hm 
fninbt^rial  ftanetion,  he  had  not  on  hu  pontifieal  robes,  nor 
"Was  distinguished  by  any  particular  habit;  and  as  in  those 
linies  the  high  priest  was  often  changed  by  the  Roman  power, 
ao  as  rather  to  have  become  an  ttinaal  officer,  than,  as  he 
<Might  to  have  been  according  to  the  farw  of  Moses,  one  for 
1%,  and  as  Pan!  was  now  grawn  a  stranger  at  Jerusalem,  it 
is  very  probalble  he  might  never  have  seen  him  before;  or,  if 
lie  had,  in  his  pontifiod  robes  in'  die  temple,  where  he  had 
lately  attended  for  seven  days  auooessively,  Acts  xxi,  27,  he 
might  not  have  taken  toch  partienlar  notice  of  Us  person  as 
readOy  to  know  hsm  again,  in  another  plaoe  and  another 
dress.  This  I  take  to  be  an  easier  solntion  than  to  render 
MH  yjiuf  (as  some  do)''  I  acknowledge  him  not  to  be  high 
firiest,"  on  aoeount  of  hts  proonmig  the  office  by  eormption 
ad  bribery;  or  to  siqipose,  w^  Dr*  Whitby,  that  the  same 
prophetic  impidse,  which  had  moved  him  to  ntter  that  pro- 
phecy against  him,  '*  God  shall  smite  thee,  tfaon  whited  waH,'' 
Acts  xxin,  8,  did  not  soffer  him  to  consider,  jnst  at  that  tiine, 
that  it  was  the  hi^  priest  to  whom  he  spoke. 

Godwin  smth,  the  high  priest  nngfat  not  wear  Us  sacred 
garments  abroad  in  the  city,  unless  on  some  urgent  occainon ; 
as  when  Simeon  the  Just  went  forth  to  meet  Alexander.  But 
his  name,  according  to  Josepfans,  was  not  Simeon  the  Just, 
hot  Jaddua*,  his  grandfatfaerf. 

2dlff,  The  sacerdotal  vestments  were  provided  at  the  ex- 
pense, not  of  the  priests,  but  of  the  peo]^;]:.    Am  for  the 

♦  Antiq.  lib.  xi,  cap.  viij,  sect,  iv,  v,  torn,  i,  p.  580-^592 ;  see  olso  an 
account  of  the  aflair  in  Prideaux's  Connect,  part  i,  book  vii,  sub  anno  S39 
ante  Christ. 

f  CoflApare  Joseph.  Antiq.  obi  supra,  sect,  vii,  p.  589,  with  lib.  xii,  cap. 
ii,  sect.  \y,  p.  589. 

X  Maimon.  de  Apparatu  Temjdi,  cap«  viii,  sect,  fii,  p.  148,  Crenii 
Fasdc.  Sext. 
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ptmtiAttl've$te$  aurta,  wikh  were  ezeeediag  rich  and  cci8%, 
Ihey  are  snppeied  to  have  been  proyided  oat  of  the  pubhe 
treaawj;  and  the  other  sacerdotal  garmentg,  either  die  same 
way,  or  by  free  will  offerings.  We  are  told,  Ezra  ii,  68,  6i, 
ihat  **  when  some  of  the  chief  of  the  fathers  came  to  see  the 
temple,  which  was  rebuilding  after  the  captivity,  they  gave 
according  to  their  ability  unto  the  treasure  of  the  work,  not 
only  gold  and  sflver,  but  an  hundred  priests'  gaiments." 
Again,  **  The  Tirshatha  (or  Nehemiah  the  governor)  gave  to 
the  treasury  (besides  gold  and  silver  there  mentioned)  five 
.hundred  and  thirty  priests'  gannents,"  Nehem.  vn,  70 ;  and 
**  the  rest  of  the  people  gave  sixty-seven,"  ver.  72. 

The  Talmudists  and  Maimonides  say,  that  all  free  will 
offerings  of  that  sort  must  be  given  to  the  whole  congregation, 
that  is,  to  the  o£Bcer8,  who  managed  its  concerns ;  insomuch 
that  if  the  mother  of  a  priest  brought  her  son  a  garment,  it 
was  to  be  given,  not  to  him,  but  to  them*,  and  they  might 
assign  the  use  of  it  to  whom  they  pleased.  Indeed  it  does 
not  seem  likely  the  sacerdotal  garments  should  be  the  property 
of  particular  priests,  and  worn  by  them  only ;  especially  when 
the  priests  were  divided,  as  they  were  in  David's  time,  into 
twenty-four  courses,  and  each  inferior  priest  oflBdated  at  the 
temple  only  a  fortnight  in  a  year.  They  were  designed  there- 
fore for  the  common  iise  of  the  priests,  as  they  came  in  their 
turns  to  minister. 

Sdly,  The  rabbles  say,  that  when  the  garments  of  the 
inferior  priests  were  grown  foul,  they  were  not  washed,  but 
cut  into  shreds,  to  make  wicks  for  the  lamps  of  the  sanctuary; 
and  when  the  high  priest*s  vestments  were  left  off*,  they  were 
put  to  no  further  use,  but  hid  in  some  secret  place  f.  But  of 
this  the  scripture  says  nothing. 

4thly,  You  will  observe,  that  neither  the  high  priest  nor 
those  of  the  lower  order  wore  any  thing,  either  on  their 
hands  or  feet,  while  they  were  employed  in  their  ministry. 
There  is  no  garment  assigned  to  either  in  any  scripture  cata- 

^  Geniar.  Ilierosolym.  tit.  Shek.  cap.  i? ;  see  this,  and  a  qootatioa  from 
the  Babylonian  Gemara,  and  from  Maimonides,  in  Braonius  de  Vestitu, 
Uh.  ii,  cap.  xtiv,  sect,  iv,  p.  &19,  edit.  Amstel.  1680 ;  cap.  uv,  sect,  dcoviii, 
p.  667,  edit.  1701. 

t  Vid.  Braan.  obi  supra^  cap.  xxv,  sect,  xi,  p.  858—861,  edit  Amstel. 
1680;  cap.  xxvi,  sect,  dccxx,  p.  68S,  688,  edit.  1701. 
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logae.  The  sacrifical  services,  in  which  the  priests  were  chiefly 
employed,  would  not  conveniently  admit  of  their  wearing  gloves ; 
and  in  pnblic  worship  to  be  barefoot  seems  to  have  been 
reckoned  a  token  of  reverence  even  before  the  giving  of  the 
law.  For  when  God  appeared  to  Moses  in  the  bush,  he  com- 
manded him  to  **  pnt  his  shoes  from  off  his  feet,  because  the 
place  whereon  he  stood  was  holy  ground,"  Exod.  iii,  5.  In 
those  days  this  was  an  usual  token  of  reverence  during  Divine 
worship,  when  men  considered  themselves  as  in  the  more  im- 
mediate presence  of  God.  It  was  fit,  therefore,  Moses 
should  express  the  same  kind  of  religious  veneration  in  a 
place,  which  God,  by  manifesting  himself  in  so,  extraordinary 
a  manner,  was  pleased  to  render,  pro  tempore^  a  temple,  or 
holy  place.  For  the  same  reason  Joshua  is  commanded  to 
pay  the  like  homage  before  the  **  captain  of  the  host  of  the 
Lord,*'  Josh,  v,  15,  who  was  undoubtedly  "  the  angel  of  God's 
presence,  in  whom  his  ndme  is,"  even  the  divine  Aoyo; ;  for  it 
is  said,  Joshua  *^  fell  on  his  face  to  the  earth,  and  worshipped 
him,"  ver.  14.  This  we  cannot  suppose  he  would  have  done, 
if  he  had  esteemed  him  only  a  created  angel,  or  that,  if  he 
had  done  it,  his  worship  would  not  have  met  with  such  a 
rebuke  as  the  angel  gave  to  St.  John,  **  See  thou  do  it  not ; 
for  I  am  thy  fellow  servant — worship  God,"  Rev.  xxii,  9. 
The  Jewish  priests,  according  to  the  rabbies,  were  required  to 
be  superstitiously  exact  in  this  ceremony ;  for  if  any  thing  in- 
tervened between  their  feet  and  the  ground,  they  imagined 
their  ministry  would  be  null  and  invalid*. 

It  may  not  be  improper,  here,  to  remark,  that  as  the  Jews 
accounted  it  a  token  of  reverence'  to  have  their  feet  bare  in 
public  worship,  so  likewise  to  have  their  heads  covered.  This 
was  accordingly  the  practice,  not  only  of  the  priests  but  of  the 
people,  as  at  this  day  it  is,  in  token  of  their  modesty  and 
humility,  and  of  their  accounting  themselves  unworthy  to  look 
up  in  the  more  immediate  presence  of  God.  Thus,  on  the 
Divine  appearance  to  Moses  in  the  bush,  it  is  said,  **  he  hid 
his  face,  for  he  was  afraid  to  look  upon  Gt>d,"  Exod.  iii,  6. 
And  on  the  extraordinary  manifestation  of  the  Divine  presence 

*  Vid.  Mish.  tit.  2^bhac.  cap.  ii,  sect,  i ;  R.  Bartenor.  et  Maimon.  in 
loc.  ton.  ▼,  p.  10,  edit.  Sorenhus. ;  et  Maimon.  de  Ratione  adeundi  Tam- 
pli,  cap.  ▼,  sect.  i?ii,  xix,  p.  S09>  908,  Crenii  Fasdculi  Sexti. 
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to  Bl^,  he  *'  wmpped  hi0  toM  m  kis  mantle/'  1  Kings  xia^ 
18.  Oa  Ike  aaaie  ac66Qiit»  perimpa,  the  aageU  were  repre- 
tented  in  tmon  to  Xsaiaby  a»  covering  tibeir  facet  with  tlicar 
wingt  IB  die  presenee  ef  Jefao¥ab»  Itaiah  vi,  2;  to  have  the 
heai  uncoteted  heing  etteemed  a  ouurk  of  eonfidence.  For 
wUok  reaaoii,  in  thoie  plaees  whem  the  Lnraelitea  aie  said  to 
hwre  '^marched  oat  oi  Egypt  with  an  high  hand/'  theChaldee 
ponipferaal  rendew  it  *'  bejrebeoded»"  thai  is,  with  boldness  and 
intrepidity* 

The  aneiattt  Bomaw^  likeifise,  peifermed  their  sacred  rites 
widi  a  veil  or  covering  on  their  heada,  as  appears  from  these 
Knee  in  Virgil:*^ 

Quin,  ubi  tfmwiuhsg  steterist  tnms  tequon  chuses,. 
Bt  fMHRtis  aria  jam  vot*  m  tittora  i^w; 
Putpureo  Tekre  ecNiia»  adopertaa  Msicte : 
Ne  qua  inter  sancto*  igpea  ip  hoaore  Deotuin 
Hostilis  facies  occurrat^  et  omina  turbet. 

JEneM.  iii,  1.  409,  &c* 

Again, 

Spes  est  pacis,  alt.    Tom  nuawia  sancta  precaoMa* 
PaModia  ajmiiome^  qam  prinia  accepis  OTumfit 
Bl  capita  ante  an»  Phrj^gie  ▼•lamur  amictuu 

Ibid.  L  543.  &c. 

The  GreeianB,  on  the  eontrary,  pedbrmed  tke  sacred  rites 
bareheaded.  '^  Illic  (nenqie  in  cede  Satonu)  Grveoor  siti,  cm- 
fke  aperto,  pes  divina  fit,'"  saitfa  Macrobias*.  SL  Pau]» 
fterefmw,  writiiig  to  the  Corinthians,  who  wer«  Greeks,  de* 
clares,  that  "  every  man  pmying,  or  prophesying,  with  his 
head  covered^  disbo«ewetib  lua  head^^'  X  Cor*  xi  4 ;  thereby 
teaehing  as,  that  tbengh  thai  cif^anstances  of  dness^,  as  well 
as  gestoFe,  in  Sirine  worship  are  in  themselves  indiffenent.; 
ycft  sveh  are  proper  to  be  used  as  Ae  enstam  of  the  conntiy 
where  we  dwcdl  Ims  rendered  sigrafioative  of  homility  and  re- 
vereiwe. 

&thly.  The  sacerdotal  vestnents  am  aD  supposed  to  have 
a  moral  and  typical  sigmfieation^  theagh  the  more  immediate 
des%n  of  tbefti,  espeoaUy  of  the  pontifical  vetie&  atirs^  was 
*'  for  glory  and  for  beanty/'  Exod»  xxviii^  2.  For  the  whole 
ceremonial  worship  had  *'  a  shadow  of  good  thingis  to  come,"^ 


*  SaturDal.  Ub.  i^  cap.  viii^  p.  ^29,  233^  edit  Gronttv.  Lugd.  Bat.  1670. 


'«  8drv0d  uto  AIm  Mrninpb  and  ibadow  of  hfcnywJ; 
chqp«  tii»  &  CttHMciiiag  Hie  tjppioal  and  spii&ii&l 
of  ilwBe  ve8tMBiita»  aa  pwtlgr  canuMDly  repiwaited  kj 
Chtistinu,  ««amlt  M alfer^a  sannoii  «m  tUs  aabject  im  fak 
«'TyfM  navdledk"  Aa ftnr tfie Jeva,  they  diwinreraamld 
ot  pUlosa|]hy  m  diaiii*  JatejAiia*  iMkea  Hbm  Ugh  poneafa 
linen  gannent  represent  the  body  of  the  earth ;  the  gkMiom 
robe,  hearon;  the  bdk  and  tMwiegvanatea,  thnndar  aadiight- 
flbig.  Or  otibiairiat^  the  aphad  af  varia«B  eafanua  is  due  am* 
verse;  the  breast  plate,  Ika  «aath  in  its  centra;  thegiidla^ 
the  sea;  tbe  onyx  ataiie  on  eaoh  shouMer,  Ike  snn  and  jaoion ; 
Ae  twehe  atones  in  the  breaairplatb»  the  twelve  signs  of  the 
9oAac,  or  the  twelve  months  in  the  year «  the  miiie,  heaTW ; 
and  dbe  golden  plate  with  the  name  of  God  eagnivett  on  it, 
dM  splendaav  of  the  Diyine  Mq^aty  in  heaven.  PUlo  phtio*- 
aophisea  on  Hmuxi  in  a  similar  manlieri-* 

Bat  the  tidnmdioal  doctors  assign  <hem  a  mora  rehgioas 
and  moral  signification;  the  ^|;lit  ganntmtB  denoting  eircam*- 
cision,  which  was  to  be  perfofttied  on  the  eighth  day ;  and 
each  garment  being  to  expiate  a  partioolar  sin ;  the  breedhes 
nneleanness;  the  girdle»  &eft;  ike  ephod,  idolatiy;  th« 
breaat^aHe,  parvmae  jw^^pnani ;  Oebays,  evil  speaUng  t  the 
mitre,  and  the  golden  plate  on  the  ibnhead,  pride  aiid  iai^ 
podanoef* 

The  Ooooeian  dnrinea,  who  have  great  talents  at  allego- 
rizing, find  oat  in  them,  in  a  manner,  all  stnritaal  Uesainga 
and  graces.  Btanauos,  in  psvtierinr,  makes  the  mitre  signbFjr 
wisdom;  the  robe,  lightooosness;  the  breeoheSr  sanetiBa*^ 
Hon;  and  Ae  ghrdla,  redeflsption:  aft  wUoh '' Christ  is  made 
of  God  onto  bahevers,"  1  Oor.  i,  80.  By  the  other  veat^ 
meats  ore  denoted  the  ptinoipal  iNmefits  of  the  gospel ;  elee- 
tion  and  adoption,  by  die  ephod  and  tiie  pectoral ;  vooatiatt, 

*  Aatii|*lib«  iij^  cap.  ni»  ssct.  uk.  lom.  i,  f.  156,  167,  s4il.  Hsteftt. 

t  PhUo.  Jud.  de  SiaBDib,  «iMd  Opera,  p.  4SS,  464 ;  de  VtA  NoSM,  li^. 
iii,  p.  518 — 591 ;  de  Monarch,  lib.  ii,  p.  636,  637,  edit.  Colon.  AUofar. 
1613. 

X  Vid.  Braun.  da  V«tCitu  Bscerd.  Hebrasor.  lib.  ii,  eap.  xxvi,  sect,  ix,  x, 
p.  878— 881,  edit.  AmsceK  1680 ;  tap.  xxvif,  sect.  docilT,  dccxiti,  p.  TOT 
—709,  edit.  1701. 
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or  aflfctttaal  edtiog,  by  the  bells;  htk,  by&e  goUeii  doim^ 
&c*.  These  dimes,  as  well  as  some  of  tin  aacieBtB,  iunre 
penmtted  thair  faiMaes  to  make  exeunuoos  beyond  tbe  bounds 
of  reason  and  good  sense.  Nevertheless  thoae»  who  wfll  ad* 
mit  of  no  typical  meaning  in  any  at  these  thumps,  go  into  a 
contrary  eactreme.  It  will  be  happy,  if  we  can  hit  the  jnst 
medium^  in  attempting  winch  tte  scriptrae  will  be  onrbest 
guide. 

Three  rites  of  the  consecration,  both  of  the  fa%fa  priest 
and  the  common  priests,  their  washings  anointiiq^ ,  and  cbth- 
ing»  being  considered,  there  remains  a 

4thf  The  offering  certain  sacrifices  according  to  the  pm-^ 
scription  in  the  boc^  of  Exodns,  chap.  xxix.  These  were  a 
yoimg  bnllock  and  two  rams,  beside  wdeavened  bread,  cakes, 
and  wafers,  ver.  1,  2 ;  the  bullock  for  a  sin  ofiering,  one  ram 
for  a  burnt  oflbring,  both  which  were  entirely  consamed  wiA 
fire,  Ter.  13, 14, 18 :  and  the  other  ram  and  the  bread  in  die 
nature  of  a  peace  offering,  part  only  of  irinch  was  consamed  on 
the  altar^  and  the  rest  eat  by  the  iniests,  for  whom  the  sam- 
fices  were  offered,  ver.  19—28. 

.  The  first  of  these  sacrifices,  which  was  the  sin  offering,  was 
to  signify,  that  till  their  sins  were  expiated,  they  were  not  fit 
to  perform  any  acceptable  aervice,  mnch  less  to  offor  samfice, 
or  make  atonement  for  the  sins  of  the  people. 

The  second,  which  was  the  holocanst,   or  whole  bomt 
offering,  was  in  the  natnie  of  a  gift  or  jKiefleiit,  iriiereby  they^ 
were  recommended  to  God. 

The  third  was  a  peace  offering,  on  wiudb  they  made  a  feast, 
and  by  that  were  initiated  into  his  ftmilyf  • 

The  ram  of  the  peace  effeiingis  called  in  the  Hebrew  tmVp  iw 
sU  milhUm,  aries  impUtianump  ver.  22:  which  Ainsworth 
reiideirs  die  '*  ram  of  filling  the  hand ;"  because  ^^the  part, 
which  was  to  be  consumed  on  the  akar,  was  first  put  into  die 
hands  of  Aaron,  and  into  the  hands  of  his  sons,''  ver.  24. 

Babbi  Solomon  gives  a  different  reason  for  the  ram's  being 
called  D>M^D  W  eil  milluim,  from  vbo  9uUi,  pknus  vel  c<m- 
pletus  est ;  because  the  offering  of  this  sacrifice  completed 

*  V\A  supniy  sect,  xvi,  xrii,   p.  887 — ^889,  edit.  Anastel.  1680 ;  sect. 
dccllB,  dccliv,  p.  718^715,  edit,  1701. 
t  See  Patrick  on  Exod.  xiix,  10. 
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die  iNHMeandiBa,  and  liMMipoii  tibe  pnesteirare  fiiDy  mested 
in  tbeir  office.  Aecordhigly  Ae  Septaagint  renders  o^iiio 
wUUmm  bj  THAjiw^f ,  consnnmiation ;  and  hence  perhaps  die 
Bp/fmSeip  speaking  of  Christ,  under  the  character  of  a  priest, 
saithy  he  is  t^  ^ov  cuwyo,  turBXMWfutnfy  Heb.  vM,  28»  eonsmn- 
maiad  or  perfected  Cor  e▼«^ 

Godwin  takea  portieiilar  notice  of  two  oirewnistances  in 
these  sacrifices  :•-* 

%$h  That  some  1^  the  blood  of  the  lam  of  consecration  was 
pot  upon  the  tq>  of  the  right  ear,  and  the  thwnb  of  the  right 
hand,  and  the  great  toe  of  the  right  foot,  of  the  priests  who 
were  ccoiaecrated*  Exod.  xxix,  20.  Probably  it  was  put  upon 
their  ear,  as  denoting  the  attention  they,  especially,  ought  to 
give  to  God's  word,  that  they  might  be  thoroughly  instructed 
in.Ihe  duties  of  their  office,  and  be  lit  to  be  teachers  (tf  others ; 
for  attention  to  the  word  of  God,  or  care  and  diligence  in 
learning  his  imad  and  wiQ,  is  expressed  by  ^'  opening  the 
ear/'  Job  xxsvi,  10;  Isa.  1,  5. 

Hie  touching  the  right  thumb  wilh  the  same  blood  was  to 
signify,  that  they  were  to  attend  with  diligence  on  the  woA 
of  th^  ministry ;  which  is  called  "  the  work  of  their  hands,'' 
Dent  xxxiii,  11.  This  phrase  is  expressive  of  any  sort  of 
active  sendee*  It  is  said  in  the  Acts,  that^'  by  the  hands  of 
the  apostles  were  many  signs  and  Wendy's  wrought  among  the 
people;"  though  some  of  these  were  wrought  only  by  speak- 
ing," ver.  5 ;  md  others,  by  thek  lAadow  overshadowing  the 
diseased,  ver.  15,  16. 

Since  the  right  hand  only  was  conseonated  by  the  sacrified 
blood,  the  rabbles  say,  if  a  priest  made  use  of  his  left,  instead 
of  his  rights  in  perfomung  any  part  oi  the  service,  it  polluted 
it*. 

The  toudm^  of  the  great  toe  with  the  blood  is  siqpposed 
to  signify,  that  they  ought  to  take  great  heed,  diat  their  oo9ft- 
versation  mig^t  be  holy,  without  blame>  and  sudi  as  became 
the  ministers  of  God:  for  the  efmyersation  is  fifequently  ex« 
pressed  by  walking,  Psal.  i,  1 ;  xv,  2 ;  Prov.  x,  9;  Isa.  xxxiii, 
15;  Phil,  iii,  17;  Gral.  ii,  14;  and- in  many  other  places,  both 
of  the  Old  and  New  Testament.    And  the  ^pUcation  of  the 

*  Misbo.  et  Bsitanory  «t  Maimon.  ifi  loe.  ulri  sopm;  Msimoii.  ds 
Ratione  sdetsidi  Temple,  ubi  supra,  sect.  xviiL 
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tamieal  Uodd  to  all  dMM  paite  of  tk»  body  was  dodbtlofli 
itatoBded  to  denote^  thot  all  muit  be  mieiified  mA  rMdnrod 
aeoeptdble  to  Oodby  tke  blood  of  Christ 

The  other  oircuautaiice  whieh  our  auttor  fettarin  m,  tlad 
'^  at  the  confiecratioB  of  the  ppriesti,  oertaui  pieeea  of  the  w^ 
crificeswere  put  into  their  handg;  as  was  before  oheenned. 
On  which  aoeottnt  their  oonseeratioii  itaeif  is  ospmMad  by 
"  filling  their  hands,"  Exod.  xxviii,  41,  D»t»^m  rwbm  umit^ 
Hath  €ih*j4ktkam,  et  implehis  mamm  eerum*  Oar  author 
from  hence  deriTOS  the  oostom  in  the  ehureh  of  Ebgtatid,  or, 
as  he  is  pleased  to  express  it,  in  the  Christian  chnreh,  c^  the 
bishop's  grring  a  bible  into  the  hand  of  ^he  minister  to  be  or« 
dained;  *'  both  which/'  he  saith,  **  may  rigttify,  that  no  man 
taketh  that  bonoor  to  himself,  bat  he  that  is  called  of  Gk>d, 
as  was  Aaron :"  and  adds,  *'  contrary  to  this  did  Jeroboam's 
priests ;  whoever  wonld,  he  filed  his  own  hands^"  1  Kings 
xiii,  88 :  diat  is,  "  be  thmst  himself  into  the  priesthood/'  I 
hope  our  author  did  not  intend  this  oomperison  to  Jeroboaai's 
priests  for  a  reflection  on  all  mimsterB  not  episcopally  ordained 
acoordoig  to  the  rites  of  the  English  estabUshment  However, 
I  beg  leave  to  observe,  that  the  words  in  iGngs  rt^rm  Mh)>  fonn 
hechaphets  Jemalli  eth  jadko,  should  rather  be  rendered  efuB 
qui  voltUt  implevii  manum^  that  is,  Jeroboam  fiHed  the  hand 
of  him  that  would.  Yet,  because  our  king  appomta  to  tlie 
episcopal  office  whom  he  pleases,  far  be  it  finom  me  to  com- 
pare  our  bishops  to  Jeroboam's  priests* 

Godwin  remarks  some  peculiarities,  by  which  Ae  high  priest 
was  distinguished  from  tile  common  priests. 

Ist,  He  must  marry  none  but  a  virgin,  Lev.  xxi,  IS,  14. 
Therefore  he  was  exempt  from  the  law  of  marrying  his  bro- 
ther's widow,  in  case  he  died  without  children,  Deut.  xxv»  S. 
Our  author  says,  another  priest  may  lawfuBy  marry  a  widow ; 
and  Josephus  says  the  same"*.  But  there  is  no  such  express 
permission  in  the  law ;  only  it  is  inferred  from  a  widow's  not 
being  mentioned  mnong  ttiose  whom  a  conmon  priest  is  for* 
bid  to  many,  Lev.  xxi,  7.  Nevertheless  Grotius  is  of 
opinion,  the  ocnnmon  priests  had  not  this  liberty,  unless  with 
respect  to  the  widows  of  priests.  This  he  gromids  on  the 
_  passage  of  Esekiel,  "  Neither  shall  they  (that  is, 

*  Antiq.  lib.  iii,  cap.  xii,  sect,  ii,  torn,  i,  p.  193,  edit.  Htvsrc. 
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m^  iniMti)  tak«  finr  thfifar  wives  a  yriiow,  or  ber  that  »  puft 
•way;  but  &By  ahall  take  nuddens  otHbe  seed  «f  Ae  Wuse  of 
Lnrael,  or  a  widow  that  had  a  priest  befere,"  Eaefc.  dhr,  22*. 
H<meyen  it  is  certain  the  hif^  priest  nuf^anny  aone  but  a 
¥ir§;iii;  and  tile  rabbies  hare  dstenniaad  tlie  age  die  nrast  be,, 
at  the  tivie  of  krar  JHurriage,  wiObi  kss  than  half  a  year,  be^ 
Iwixt  twelve  years  old  and  a  day»  and  twelve  years  and  a 
half.  For  they  observe,  she  mast  not  only  be  a  virgm  nWd 
heilmlah,  but  he  must  many  her  before  she  ernnes  .to  the  age 
sf  pdierty,  rp!nn:il  hHkikuleihap  in  bervirgmity;  whioli^  they 
s^y»  was  ciseumscaribed  withia  the  short  period  I  have  men-? 

tkmedf. 

We  may  iarther  observe,  they  are  mmch  more  liberal  to  the 
king  than  to  the  priest,  allowing  the  fonner  eighteen  wives^ 
the  latt^  but  one ;  at  least,  if  he  did  take  another,  they  say, 
he  must  give  a  bill  of  divorce  to  one  of  them  before  the  great 
day  ci  expiation,  otherwise  be  woidd  be  incapable  of  perfbrmr 
ing  the  serviees  then  required}. 

fidliff  The  high  priest  must  not  mourn  for  the  dealb  of  hb 
nearest  kindred.  He  ^'  shall  not  uncover  his  head,  nor  rend 
his  clothes;  neither  shall  he  go  in  to  any  dead  body,  ndr  defiler 
himself  for  his  £ither,  or  for  his  mother.  Neither  shall  he  go 
ont  of  the  sanctuary,  nor  profane  the  sanctuai^y  of  his  God,*' 
Lev.  xxi,  10-^12..  The  ceiwmmiw  of  mourning,  here  pro^ 
lulnled,  are  sndi  as  would  not  eonsist  with  his  attending  the 
service  of  the  sanctuary,  and  the  reason  of  the  law  is,  that  the 
pidilio  wcNTship  of  QoA,  in  which  the  fNreseace  and  ministra- 
tiM  of  the  Ug^  priest  was  in  many  oases  necessary,  migbt 
not  be  interrupted* 

The  ceremonies  finrbidden  are, 

Isf ,   Uneovecing  las  head.    The  Septuagiat  renders  UMn 

aea  fmdabii  ckUm,  or,  if  I  nuqr  be  allowed  the  espression^ 
he  shall  not  unmitre  his  head ;  a  phrase,  which,  though  it  is 
net  an  exact  translatioa,  does  not  Improperiy  convey  the  true 

*  See  Grodi  Anoot.  ad  Lev.  xxi,  14. 

f  Vid.  Selden.  Uxor.  Hebr.  fib.  ii,  cap.  vii,  Oper.  vol.  ii,  torn,  ii,  p.  555, 
556. 
t  Mdm. ohi rnpia,  c^n.  viir,  p.561, 56S. 
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dengn  of  the  law^  which  was,  to  prevent  his  omitting  the 
daties  of  his  office  on  occasion  of  the  death  even  of  his  nearest 
relations,  which  he  must  have  done  if  he  had  complied  wilB 
the  custom  of  uncovering  his  head,  or  laying  aside  his  mitre, 
tiiat  being  one  of  the  holy  garmenti,  without  which  it  was  un- 
lawful for  him  to  officiate,  Exod.  xxviii,  96—38.  The  Chal- 
dee  paraphrase  renders  the  word  very  differently  from  ibe 
Septnagint:  in  capite  sua  non  nutriat  comam.  Ainsworth 
saiA  the  Hebrew  word  )n&  pharang,  signifies,  both  to  make 
bare  and  to  make  free :  Onkelos,  it  seems,  taking  it  in  the 
latter  sense,  understands  the  meaning  of  the  law  to  be,  that 
the  hair  should  not  be  left  to  grow  free,  without  trimming. 
In  this  manner,  we  are  told  by  Herodotus,  &e  Egyptians 
used  to  express  their  mourning  for  the  dead*,  letting  the  hair 
grow  long,  and  in  a  negligent  form,  being  considered  as  a 
mark  of  inattention  to  themselves,  throng  excessive  grief. 
M ephibosheth  was  in  such  deep  concern  for  David  on  account 
of  Absalom's  rebellion,  that  ''  he  neither  trimmed  his  beard, 
nor  washed  his  clothes,  from  the  day  the  king  departed  from 
Jerusalem,  until  the  day  he  came  again  in  peace,''  2  Sam.  xix, 
24.  If  we  understand  the  law  according  to  the  sense  of 
Onkelos,  it  is  either  designed  to  prevent  the  high  priest* s 
symbolizing  with  the  Heathens,  in  the  rites  of  mourning,  or 
to  preserve  decency  in  public  worship,  it  not  being  fit  that  the 
chief  minister  in  the  sanctuary  should  appear  with  his  hair  long 
and  neglected,  as  mourners  sometimes  did. 

However,  both  among  the  Jews  and  the  neighbouiinig  na- 
tions, it  was  a  more  usual  sign  of  mourning,  not  only  to  un- 
cover, but  even  to  shave  their  heads.  When  Job  was  in* 
formed  of  his  repeated  losses,  and  of  the  death  of  his  children, 
'*  he  rent  his  mantle,  and  shaved  his  head,"  Job  i,  20.  And 
in  the  prophecy  of  Jeremiah  we  read  of  fourscore  men,  who 
were  going  to  lament  the  desolation  of  Jerusalem,  having 
their  beards  shaven,  and  their  clothes  rent,  Jer.  xli,  5.  That 
this  was  usual  among  the  Persians  appears  from  the  following 
passage  of  Quintus  Curtius :  **  PerssB,  comis  suo  more  de* 
tonsis,  in  lugubn  veste,  cum  conjugibus  ac  liberis  (Alexandrum), 

*  Herodot.  Euterp.  cap.  xxxvi,  p.  101,  edit.  Gronov,  Lugd.  Bat.  iri5. 
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Hon  at  yictoreiiiy  et  modo  hostem,  sed  ut  gentb  8u»  jus- 
tisflimiim  regem  vero  desiderio  lugebant*'."  And  that  tlie 
same  rite  was  in  use  among  other  natitons,  appears  from 
Suetonius,  in  his  life  of  GaUgola^  where,  after  observing,  that 
on  the  death  of  Csesar  Germanicus,  some  barbarous  nations 
at  war  among  themselves,  and  with  the  Romans,  agreed  to  a 
cessation  of  hostilities,  as  if  their  grief  had  been  of  a  domestic 
nature,  and  on  an  occasion  which  alike  concerned  them  both, 
he  adds,  **  Regulos  quosdam  (ferunt)  barbam  posuisse  et  ux- 
orum  capita  rasisse,  ad  indicium  maximi  luctAsf  .'* 

We  meet  with  frequent  references  to  this  rite  of  mourning 
in  scripture.  In  the  prophet  Jeremiah :  ''  Cut  off  thy  hair, 
O  Jerusalem ;  take  up  a  lamentation,"  Jer.  rii,  29.  In  the 
prophet  Micah:  **  Make  thee  bald,  and  poll  thee  for  thy 
delicate  children,  for  they  are  gone  into  captivity,"  Mic.  i^  16. 
In  Isaiah :  "  The  Lord  shall  shave  with  a  razor  that  is  hired, 
namely,  by  them  beyond  the  river,  by  the  king  of  Assyria,  the 
head  and  the  hair  of  the  feet ;  and  it  shall  also  consume  the 
beard,"  referring  to  the  Assyrian  captivity,  Isa.  vii,  20.  And 
bygthe  same  prophet  baldness  is  mentioned  among  the  signs  of 
moipning,  chap,  xxii,  12.  And  so  by  Jeremiah :  **  every 
head  shall  be  bald,  and  every  beard  clipt : "  which  is  thus  ex- 
plained, "  There  shall  be  lamentation,  generally,  upon  all  the 
housie-tops  of  Hoab,"  Jer.  xlviii,  37,  38.  And  once  more, 
**  Neither  shall  men  lament  for  them,  nor  cut  themselves,  nor 
make  themselves  bald  for  them,"  Jer.  xvi,  6:  Upon  the 
whole,  then,  the  prohibition  of  the  high  priesf  s  uncovering  his 
head  for  the  dead,  probably  means,  not  only  that  he  must 
not  appear  without  his  mitre,  but  that  he  must  not  shave 
his  head,  nor  yet,  on  the  other  hand,  let  his  hair  grow 
long  and  neglected.  Both  these  extremes  are  expressly  pro* 
hibited :  "  Neither  shall  they,"  that  is,  the  priests,  *'  shave  their 
heads,  nor  suffer  their  locks  to  grow  long,"  Ezek.  xliv,  20. 

2i//y,  The  high  priest  must  not  rend  his  clothes,  in  token  of 
mourning  for  the  dead,  which  was  ancientiy  much  practised 
1^  tiie  Jews  and  other  nations.     Quintns  Curtius  saith,  that 

*  Quint.  Curt,  de  GestisAlexand.  lib.  x,  cap.  v,  sect,  xrii,  p.  f85,  edit. 
Lugd.  Bat  1696. 

t  In  VhJl  Calig.  cap.  v,  sect,  iti,  ir,  toin.  i,  p.  768,  edit.  Pitiaci,  Tra- 
ject.  ad  Rhen.  1690. 
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when  DarMB  was  on  tiie  point  of  beimg  soized  by  Bestns  mad 
tiw  hmDtnmt,  in  order  to  be  deiiTored  np  to  Alexander,  and 
dbo  only  domestioJeft  about  bim  made  sacb  loiid  iamentatioBS 
M  alarmed  tbe  oamp,  **  krupere  deinde  alii  laceratiaqae  we§- 
taboM^  Ingiibri  et  barbaro  nlohta  regem  deplorare  ooBpenmC*," 
Vargil  aays  of  Amata»  tbat  apprebending  Tunnu  was  dead, 

8«  CMmm  damat,  oiiaeiique  capuUfoe  malorauiy 
Malta^w  per  oMntum  dcmenf  eAica  furofeiuy 
Puipureot  moritora  nuuiQ  discmdit  amictas, 
£t  nodum  idforrob  lethi  trabe  nectit  ab  altA. 

iElneid.  »i,  1.  600—603. 

And  Latintts^  ber  busband,  bearing  of  ber  vnbappy  fate. 

It  8ci88&  vesto  Latinos 


ConJ^^  attonitut  fatu  artwqoe  niiaa. 

Ibid.  1.  600,  610. 

So  Juvenal,  describing  tbe  fhneral  rites  witb  wbicb  Priam 
would  bare  been  bononred,  bad  be  died  before  Paris  com* 
mitted  tbe  rape  of  Helen,  sahb, 

Incolumi  TrojA  Priamas  venisset  ad  umbras 
Assaraci  magnis  solemnibas,  Hectore  fumit 
Portante,  ac  reliquie  fratrum  cervicibaa,  inter 
Iliadom  lacrymas,  ot  primos  edere  planctiw 
Cassaodm  inciperat,  sdttaque  Poiyxeoa  palla. 

Satyr.  I,  ].  258—269. 

We  bave  diis  rite  of  mourning  jGreqn«itly  meniioiied  in 
scripture,  as  practised  on  various  occasions^  partioulaily  on  the 
deatb  of  relations  or  firiends,  as  by  Reuben  and  bis  £ith«' 
Jacob  on  tbe  supposed  deatb  of  Josepb,  Gen.  xxxvii,  29-— 
84;  and  by  David,  on  tbe  deatb  of  Saul  and  Jonathaoy 
2  Sam.  i,  11 :  sometimes  it  was  practised  on  account  of  great 
injories  received,  as  by  Tamar,  vben  she  bad  been  abused  by 
ber  brotber  Amnon,  2  Sam.  xiii,  19 ;  or  on  account  of  the  in* 
fliction  or  denunciation  of  public  judgm^its ;  for  which  reason 
it  is  mentioned  as  a  sign  of  great  stupidity  in  king  Jehoiakim 
and  hb  courtiers,  tbat  when  they  read,  in  a  roll  o(  Jeremiah's 
prophecy,  what  judgments  God  threatened  to  bring  upon  the 
nations,  "  they  were  not  afraid,  nor  rent  their  garments," 
Jer.  xxxvi,  24.     Again  it  was  practised  when  they  heard 

*  QttiBt.  Curt,  de  Geatss  Aleiand.  Magn.  lib.  v,  cap.  x,  sect,  xii,  p.  S68, 
edit.  Lugd.  Bat.  1696. 
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MftBphemjr  or  awf  otfber  profioM  oootempt  of  G^  ag  by 
Kiag  Heaekiah  and  hb  offieen^  vben  diey  heard  tke  bW 
pbamowi  raaliiig  of  BabdrtMi,  Isa.  xam,  32,  and  dkap.  xxxvii» 
1»  The  rabbles  indeed  nj,  it  was  to  be  practised  oidy  on 
hearing  blasphemj  from  one  of  their  own  nation,  and  therefore 
they  oenclode  Rabshakeh  was  an  apostate  Jew*.  In  this 
way  they  expressed  their'detestation  of  either  words  or  actions 
fliat  were  affirontire  to  the  Deity.  When,  tibetefere,  flie  {»iest 
and  people  at  Lystra  worid  have  paid  divine  hooonrs  to  Fanl 
and  Barnabas,  **  they  rent  their  clothes,*^  Acts  xiv,  14.  And 
this  Caiaphas  did,  when  ovr  Saviour  declared  faimsetf  to  be  the 
Son  of  God,  on  wfaieh  account  he  charged  him  with  bias- 
flkemj.  Matt,  xxvi,  65.  Upon  this  a  question  has  been 
started,  whether  he  did  not  herein  aot  contrary  to  the  law  in 
LeyitiGus,  whidh,  in  two  plaoes,  under  a  severe  penalty,  for* 
bids  the  high  priest  rending  his  clothes.  Lev.  x,  6,  and 
chap,  xxi,  10.  Grotius  observes,  the  occasion  in  both  cases 
was  the  death  of  relations,  and  that  &ere  is  no  express  pro* 
Mhition  which  extends  to  any  other  occasion^ .  BesMes, 
these  were  both  very  peculiar  and  extraordinaiy  eases.  Hie 
one  was,  the  deadi  of  Nadab  and  Abihu  by  the  immediate 
hand  of  God,  for  offering  strange  fire  on  the  ahar,  when 
neither  their  father  nor  their  brethren  were  permitted  to  diow 
any  sign  of  momning,  lest  it  should  look  like  arraigning  the 
Divine  justice ;  aad  perhaps  it  might  be  intended  as  an  ad* 
ditional  pmnshment  to  them,.  Ihat  they  should  not  only  be 
struck  dead,  but  die  unlamented.  The  latter  prohibition^ 
chap,  xxi,  10,  is  in  the  case  of  the  priesf  s  daughter  playing 
the  harlot,  for  which  she  was  to  be  burnt  witii  fire,  ver.  9; 
and  then  it  fellows,  he,  that  is,  the  high  priest,  shall  not  un* 
cover  Us  head,  nor  rend  his  clothes,  because,  on  such  an  oc* 
casion,  it  would  look  like  a  reflection  on  the  legislator,  ot  on 
Hie  law  itseK  However,  if  the  prohibition  be  supposed  to* 
.  extend  to  all  cases,  it  furobably  related  to  the  sacerdotal  vest- 
ments only,  which  were  not  to  be  rent  on  any  occasion;}:. 

*  la  libro  Fraocefitoram.  See  the  psaaage  quoted  bj  Drusios  on  Matt* 
xxvi,  65. 

t  Agreeable  to  the  Chaklee  ParaphrAst  In  loc. 

t  Selden.  de  Jure  NaCur.  et  Gent.  lib.  ii,  cap.  xii,  Oper.  vol.  f,  teni.  i, 
p.  27J,27«. 
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And  80  it  18  c^rtam  the  Jews  in  later  ages  nndentood  k ;  ftr 
it  is  said  in  the  first  book  of  Maccabees,  chap,  xi^  71«  thul 
Jonatlian  the  high  priest,  on  the  defeat  and  flight  of  his  an«y» 
**  rent  his  clothes."  And  in  JosqrfiaS  we  are  infonned,  that 
to  appease  a  popular  commotiont  excited  by  the  cmeltiea  of 
thorns,  procurator  of  Judea,  the  principal  persons,  and  par^ 
ticularly  the  high  priests,  rent  their  garments,  rag  cv-d^a^ 
ttpupprj^cLvro,  and  on  their  knees  besought  the  people  not  to 
push  things  to  extremity,  lest  the  consequence  should  be  their 
ruin.  And  when  the  tumult,  which  was  thus  allayed,  was 
like  to  be  revived,  they  had  recourse  to  the  same  expedient^ 
tBs  Si  afx^Bpu$  avtifs  tjv  i^nv  xarafMtfiMVfif  fuv  n^g  xsfoAaif 
icowK,  Y^iJLrag  h  ra  repya  ruir  ardi^rwy  itepuppn^^iMvufv*.  The 
rabbies  say,  the  high  priest  was  allowed  to  rend  his  clo.thes  at 
the  bottom,  but  not  from  the  top  to  the  bottom  f,  which  was 
the  common  way.  They  tell  us,  moreover,  that  it  must  be 
done  standing,  which  they  ground  on  the  example  of  David, 
who,  it  is  said,  on  a  report  that  Absalom  had  slain  all  his 
brethren,  arose  and  tore  his  rarments,  2  Sam.  xiii,  31.  They 
add,  that  the  rent  must  not^e  more  than  a  hand's  breadth, 
and  that  it  must  be  made  in  the  upper  garment,  and  in  the 
fore  part  of  it;];. 

The  third  peculiarity  of  the  high  priest  consisted  in  his  pre- 
siding over  the  inferior  priests,  iu  taking  care  that  all  thkigs 
were  conducted  with  decency,  and  according  to  the  law,  aifed 
in  performing  himself  some  appropriate  parts  of  the  divine 
service. 

Godwin  saith,  that  both  the  high  priest  and.  the  inferior 
priests  burnt  incense,  and  offered  sacrifices,  1  Chron.  vi,  49, 
and  even  slew  the  victims,. 2  Chron.  xxix,  22;  that  they  both 
sounded  the  trumpet,  either  for  an  alarm  in  war,  or  to  as- 
semble the  people  and  their  rulers.  Numb,  x,  1—- 8 ;  that  they 
both  instructed  the  people.  Lev.  x,  11 ;  Dent,  xvii,  8 — 12; 
Mai.  ii,  7 ;  and  both  judged  and  determined  concerning  leproay, . 
Lev.  xiii,  2 ;  and  he  might  have  added,  concerning  cases  of 
adultery  by  the  waters  of  jealousy.  Numb,  v,  19;  and  con- 
oeming  things  vowed,  or  devoted,  the  fonner  being  ledeem- 

*  De  Bello  Judaic,  lib.  ii,  cap.  xv,  secL  ii,  iv,  edit.  Haverc. 

t  Mishn.  tit.  Horajotb,  cap.  iii,  sect  v,  torn,  iv,  p.  AOl,  edit.  Surenhut. 

t  Vid.  Moimon.  de  Luctq,  cap.  viii,  sect,  i,  ii. 
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aMe  at  a  Yalaafi<«  or  price  set  by  the  priest,  the  latter  not. 
Lev.  jomi,  S,  28. 

It  bekmged  likewise  to  the  priests  to  set  on  and  remove  the 
ahew-bread ;  to  tend  and  supply  the  lamps.  Lev.  xxiv,  1 — 9 ; 
to  bom  the  red  heifer,  Nnmb.  xix,  2 ;  to  bless  the  people, 
Nnmb.  yi,  23 — 27;  and  to  keep  watch  in  three  several 
places  of  the  temple,  2  Chron.  xxiii,  4.  No  doubt  the  hi^. 
priest  had  power  or  anthority,  in  viitae  of  his  o£Sce,  to  perform 
any  part  of  the  sacerdotal  service,  and  several  of  the  articles  al- 
ready mentioned  are  expressly  declared  to  pertain  to  him  as 
well  as  to  the  inferior  priests ;  however,  some  of  the  more  la- 
borioos  parts  of  the  service  were  ordinarily  performed  by  the 
inferior  priests  under  his  direction. 

On  the  other  hand,  he  had  his  peculiar  province,  the  prin- 
cipal branches  of  which  were,  inquiring  of  the  Lord,  and  giv- 
ing mswers  by  Urim  and  Thummim,  and  performing  the 
most  holy  parts  of  the  divine  service,  especially  on  the  great 
amioal  fast,  or  day  of  expiation,  when,  clothed  in  his  linen 
garments,  he  went  alone  into  the  holy  of  holies,  and  there 
bmrnt  incense,  and  sprinkled  some  of  the  blood  of  the  sacrifice 
upon  the  mercy  seat.  Lev.  xvi  throughout,  and  Heb.  ix,  7. 

The  duties  of  his  office  on  that  day  wiU  be  considered  in 
their  place,  when  we  are  treating  of  the  Jewish  festivals. 

It  is,  however,  proper,  here  to  take  notice  of  what  our 
author  observes  concerning  the  high  priest's  Q|;d9fragan,  or 
deputy,   called  po  sagan,  as  some  write  it,  or,  as  others, 
H?  #^«ii»  who,  in  case  of  the  high  priesf  s  incapacity  by  sick- 
ness or  any  legal  imcleanness,  discharged  his  office  for  him. 
The  word  po  9agan,  in  the  singular  number,  is  never  used  in 
scrqptnre ;  but  Ae  plural  crUD  seganim  several  times  occurs, 
and  seems  always  to  import  secular  rulers,  or  governors ;  as 
particularly  in  the  book  of  Nehemiah,  where  the  d>3:id  gega- 
mim  are  joined  with  the  nobles,  and  are  not  improperly  called 
mlers  in  the  English  version,  Nehem.  iv,  14 — ^19.    In  Isaiah, 
chap.  xH,  25,  we  style  them  princes ;  and  Daniel  is  said  to  be 
made  chief  of  the  seganim^  which  we  there  render  governors, 
Dan.  ii,  48.    And  certain  it  is,  his  was  not  an  ecclesiastical, 
but  dvil  office.     So  that  in  all  those  places,  and  wherever 
else  the  word  occurs  in  the  Hebrew  Bible,_  it  evidently  im- 
ports secular  dignity  and  authority.   Nevertheless,  the  singular 
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noiai  Mgan  to  often  nsed  by  Ae  Hehrew  dooton  for  am 
ciesiafltical  person.  The  targum  of  Jonatban^  oo  tiie  second 
hock  of  KJ^»  renders  "  the  priest  of  the  second  oider"  the 
eagan  of  the  priests,  onSKingsiodii,  4|  andcalb  ''Zef^aniah, 
the  second  priest,"  the  8agan>  <«  2  Kii^f^s  xxt^  16.  And  in 
Ae  prophecy  of  Jerenriah  it  in  one  place  styles  him  ( Jer.  iii, 
d4X  and  in  another,  Pashur  (Jer*  xx,  1),  the  sagan  of  tfe 
priests.  It  is  agreed  on  all  hands,  that  the  sagan  was  next  to 
die  Ufh  priest,  and  Us  vicegerent ;  bnt  for  what  end  he  waa 
iqipointed,  and  what  were  tiie  duties  of  his  oflke,  is  dispntad. 
One  ofdnion,  esponsed  by  Cmsdus*,  is,  that  he  was  <Mily  to 
officiate  for  die  high  priest^  in  case  he  was  rendered  inei^MMe 
of  attending  the  sendee  through  sickness^  or  legal  oncleattness, 
on  the  day  of  expiation.  Josepfans  gives  m  instance  of  the 
service  of  that  day  being  perfbrraed  by  one  Joseph,  the  son  •f 
Hi,  as  deputy,  or  sagan,  of  the  high  priest  Mat&ias,  who  the 
night  before  had  been  accidentally  rendered  andean  f ;  and 
Mr.  Selden  I  informs  as,  ont  at  the  Jerusalem  and  BabyfeniBh 
Taknud,  that  Snneon  the  high  priest  being  rendered  undean 
by  some  drops  of  spittle  falling  on  his  garments  the  day  before, 
his  brother  Judah  officiated  as  his  sagan  on  the  day  of  ex- 
piation. The  patrons  of  this  opinion  tdl  us  the  sagan  was  ap- 
pointed the  preceding  evening,  and  for  the  service  of  that  day 
only.  So  that,  according  to  diera,  there  was  a  new  sagan 
every  year,#or,  at  least,  he  was  appointed  anew  to  his  office. 
The  mishmcal  book  Joina§  telk  us  fardier,  that  they  not  only 
t^ipointed  a  sagan  for  the  h^fa  priest,  in  case  he  should  be 
polkited,  but  likewise  a  wife,  hi  case  his  wife  should  die  on 
that  day,  or  the  night  before.  For  it  is  said,  **  He  shall 
make  atonement  for  himself,  and  for  his  house.  Lev.  xvi,  6.'* 
Now  a  house,  it  is  said,  implies  a  wifo,  which,  theref<n«,  he 
must  not  be  without  on  that  day. 

After  ad,  the  sagan's  officiatmg  for  the  hig^i^riest  on  the 
day  of  expiation  has  no  foundation  in  scripture,  by  wUdi  no 
man  is  allowed  to  officiate  in  the  holy  of  holies  but  the  high 

*  De  Repab.  Hebr.  lib.  Ji»  cap.  vi. 
t  Antiq.  lib.  xvii,  cap.  vi,  MCt.  iv,  edit.  Haverc. 
I  De  Success,  in  Pontificat.  lib.  i,  cap.  xii,  apud  Opera,  vd.  i,  torn,  i, 
p.  145,  146,  Londini,  1726. 

§  Cap.  sect,  i,  torn,  ii,  p.  '200,  edit.  Surenhus. 
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priest ;  ind  if»  Haatetixe,  he  wbb  skk,  or  oAeiwifle  iMbled, 
littk  part  of  Ae  •eirnee  mast,  no  doubt,  be  omitiied ;  wbich, 
in  case  of  necessity,  it  might  be,  without  sodi  bad  eonsoqpienoe 
as  the  rabbies  apprehend,  who  make  the  efficacy  of  all  tbe 
snerifioes  of  die  ensuing  year  to  depend  upon  it 

Others  think  the  sagan  was  Ae  high  priesf  s  mar»  or  suf- 
fragan, to  assist  Mm  in  the  care  of  (and  in  his  absence  to 
oTeisee)  Ifae  aflairs  of  the  temple  and  the  senriee  of  Hie 
priests.  Dr.  lightfoot,  in  support  of  this  oinnion,  observes*, 
that  tlie  sagan  is  commonly  called,  both  in  the  tntgiKi  |  and 
by  the  rabbies,  cmon  po  sagan  AacosantM,  Ae  sagan  of  the 
priests,  which  seems  to  import,  tiiat  his  office  refeied  as  OMKh 
(tf  not  more)  to  ihe  common  fnriests,  as  to  the  high  priest* 
Maimonides  in  partieidar  says;}:,  **  all  the  priests  were  at 
the  commaad  of  the  sagan.''  According  to  this  opinion,  his 
office  was  not  for  a  day  oaly,  but  probably  for  life,  at  least 
iSSk  he  became  superamraated,  cr  tiH  the  U^  piiesfs  deaA. 
Some  say  he  was  always  heir  ^parent  to  the  h4;fa  priesAood, 
«Dd  tiiat  none  conU  be  hi^  priest,  n^  had  not  first  been 
sagan  §.  To  this  Hr.  lightfoot  objects,  sot  onfy  that  it  conU 
not  be  the  ease  under  tbe  second  tan{^,  and  afier  the  days 
of  Herod,  when  tlie  ponfifioal  dignity  was  at  the  aihitrary  dkn 
posal  of  the  Roman  presidente,  who  pvefinted  to  it  whom  <hey 
pleased ;  but  eren  in  earlier  ages,  when  the  succession  W4MI 
legd  and  regular,  we  do  not  find  that  he,  whom  the  targnm 
calls  sagan,  always  succeeded  on  a  demise.  There  is  not  Ae 
least  intimation  that  Zephanisli,  who  in  Ae  second  book'  of 
Kings  is  caUed  the  second  priest,  or  sagan,  was  the  son  of 
Sendah  the  Ugh  priest,  or  succee  ed  fahn  in  his  office,  3 
Kings  XXV,  18. 

Upon  the  whole,  it  is  probable,  thst  he,  who  was  rwod  in 
the  succession  to  the  high  priesdiood,  was  for  tiie  most  part 
appointed  sagan,  but  not  dways,  since  it  required  a  person 
of  learning  and  experienoe  in  iSbe  laws  and  litoal  to  assist  the 

*  Temple  Semce,  chsp^  t»  sect,  i ;  and  Hoi»  Hebraics  od  Luke  iii^  %» 

t  See,  Taigum  Jonathan  in  2  Kings  xxv,  18,  and  Jer.  lii,  24. 

X  Maimon.  de  Apparata  Tempti,  cap.  iv,  sect,  xvi,  apud  Crenii  Fascical. 
Sext  p.  115. 

§  R.  Solom.  in  Numb,  xix,  and  Talmud  Hierosolym.  quoted  in  Light- 
foot's  Temple  Service,  diap.iT. 
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high  priest,  espeeiaUy  if  lie  were  a  weak  man ;  and  fliorefove 
it  is  likely  Hiej  regarded  merit  rather  than  birth  in  the  dhoiee 
and  appointment  of  dus  oflEber. 

The  divine  institation  of  him  is  conoeived  to  be  in  the  foW 
lowing  passage  of  the  book  of  Numbers,  **  Eleazar,  the  son 
of  Aaron  Ihe  priest,  shall  be  chief  over  the  chief  of  the  Le- 
vites,  and  haye  the  oversight  of  them,  that  keep  the  diarge  of 
the  sanctoary,''  Nnmb.  iii,  82.  Thns,  it  appears,  there  were 
some  among  Ihe  priests  and  Levites,  who  had  j»e-eminenoe 
and  anihorxty  over  thefar  brethren ;  each,  perhaps,  beii^  ao 
oversew  to  a  certain  nnmber,  or  prending  in  a  partieolar 
branch  of  the  service  of  the  sanctuary ;  but  Eleazar  was  chief 
over  these  chiefs.  Hence,  says  Ainswortfi*,  arises  die  dis- 
tinction of  the  high  priest  and  the  second  priest.  And  when 
Aaron  was  dead,  and  Eleazar,  the  secmid  priest,  was  high 
priest  in  his  rpom,  Nmnb.  xx,  36, 26,  dien  Phindias,  iJ^teamr's 
son,  succeeded  him  in  die  office  of  second  priest,  or  govenor 
over  the  Levites ;  for  Hiinehas,  the  son  of  fleaKar,  is  «aid 
in  the  first  book  of  Chronicles  to  have  been  ruler  over  them, 
that  is,  the  Levites,  in  time  past,  1  Chron.  ix,  20. 

From  hence  it  should  seem,  the  hint  was  first  tak^i  of  ap- 
pointing, besides  bishops,  who  have  the  oversight  of  die  priests 
in  particular  dioceses,  archbishops,  who  have  die  oversight  of 
tihe  bishops  of  several  dioceses,  or  are  **  diief  of  the  cUe&/' 
But  the  New  Testament  is  totally  silent  conoermng  such  an 
institodon  for  the  government  of  the  Christian  dmrck 

The  Tabbies  speak  of  diree  other  sorts  of  sacerdotal  officers, 
superior  to  common  priests,  but  inferior  to  the  high  priest  and 
sagan;  rP^r4>  ifcaeioKittn,  \hT\D»  immarcalin,  and  p»a 
gizbarin. 

There  were,  two  katkoliUnf  of  whom  Maimonidesi*  tP^^ 
this  short  account,  diat  they  were  to  the  sagan  as  the  sagan 
to  the  high  priest,  namely,  substitutes  and  assistants,  and  next 
in  place  and  honour.  Acc<»ding  to  other  Hebrew  writen» 
their  office  related  to  the  treasuries  of  the  temple,  mid  to  the 
management  of  the  revenues,  arising  firom  the  oblations. 

The  immarkalin  were  seven,  who  carried  the  keys  of  the 
seven  gates  of  the  court,  and  one  could  not  open  them  without 

^  In  loc.  f  De  Apparato  Templi,  cap.  iv,  sect,  xvii. 
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^lie  roA^*    AGO0r£iig  to  wluch  BcconAt,  each  gate  nmat  have 


asven  differeat  lod^8»  the  keys  of  which  were  sei^raQy  kept 
by  the  seveD  imwMrktdin.  Some  of  the  rabbies  tell  us,  there 
were  aeven  rooms  at  the  seven  gates ;  in  which  the  saered 
vessels  and  vestments  were  kept,  under  the  care  of  these 

offloexs't'* 

The  guAarin  were  not  to  be  less  than  three,  who  were  a  sort 
of  tfeasorersy  or  cdlectors  of  the  offerings  brought  to  the  ten»*> 
{rfe },  irMxk  tiiej  accounted  for  to  the  immarkalin,  and  they 
to  the  iathoKHn,  and  all  und^r  the  inspection  of  the  high 
piiest  and  sagan.  But  having  no  mention  of  these  officers  in 
the  saored  scriptures,  we  shall  enter  into  no  further  particulars 
oonceming  them§. 

We  pvoceed  to  speak  of  the  inferior  priests.  These  were 
grown  so  numerous  in  David^s  thne»  that  it  became  veiy  inc<»i- 
▼eniont  for  them  to  attend  the  service  at  the  tabernacle  aO 
together.  He  therefore  divided  them  into  twenty-four  comr 
ponies,  who  were  to  serve  in  rotation,  each  company  by  itself, 
for  a  week,  1  Chron.  xxiv,  throughout  That  he  did  this  by 
divine  sppointment,  appears  firom  the  following  passage: 
**  David  gave  to  Solomon  his  son  ike  pattern  of  aB  that  he 
had  by  the  Spiiit,  of  the  courts  of  the  house  of  the  Lord ; 
mIso  for  the  courses,  mp^no  mackkkotk,  of  the  priests  and  the 
Levites,"  1  Chron.  xxvm,  11 — ^18.  These  courses  are  here 
called  mp^no  macUeiotk,  firom  p^  chalat,  divisit:  and  in 
Nehemiali,  ttMWO  miikmarothf  from  ^'om  shamar,  cusiodivit, 
Nehem.  xiii,  90*  The  Septuagint  renders^  both  these  words 
by  iffifupm,  in  which  thc^  ore  followed  by  St.  Luke,  who 
aaith  that  Zechariah  the  priest,  the  father  of  John  the  Baptist, 
was  ff0  Bp^[upia$  A^ia,  of  the  course  of  Abia,  Luke  i,  5.  The 
word,  i^jMpM,  is  derived  from  the  form  of  the  Athenian  re- 
public. The  country  of  Attica  was  divided  into  ten  ^Ao;,  or 
tribes ;  filAy  persons  meie  duNien  out  of  each  tribe,  who  com- 
posed the  senate;  and  each  fifty  sat  and  governed  for  one 
day  in  their  turns.  Hence  their  AfiXf,  or  form  of  govern- 
ment, was  called  9PV^^^  ?  because  their  governors  were  daily 

*  Maimon.  de  Appsrstu  TesDpli,  abi  sopre. 

t  Joseph,  ad  Shekalim,  cap.  ▼,  R.  Solom.  in  2  Kings  xii. 

I  Maimon.  de  Apparalu  Templi,  cap.  it,  sect,  zriii,  ubi  supra. 

§  See  Iig|itfoot*8  Temple  Senrice,  uH  supra. 
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ehangeA  according  to  m  regidar  rotation*.  Now  there  beii^ 
a  considerable  i^somWance  bctwirt  tins  divkion  and  snoeea^ 
flion  of  the  Attick  senators  and  that  of  the  Jewish  priests^ 
the  Septoagint  apjJies  the  word  t^fupia  to  the  conrses  of  ti» 
priests ;  though  somewhat  improperiy,  becanse  fliey  Mtlei 
not  daily  but  weekly,  as  is  concluded  from  its  being  sand  is 
Chronicles,  that  the  porters  of  the  gate  were  nfiered  by  then- 
brethren  every  seven  days,  1  Chron.  ix,  95;  astd  if  the  in* 
ferior  officers  relieved  one  another  weekly,  it  is  reasonable  to 
snppose  the  priests  did  so  too.  There  is  the  more  reason  for 
diis  conclusion,  because  flie  courses  of  the  priests  and  of  the 
porters  are  mentioned  togeflier  in  the  aecount  of  Solomon's 
confirming  the  regulation  which  his  father  David  had  made : 
*^  He  qspointed,  aceordmg  to  the  order  of  David  his  fe(her» 
tiie  ooivses  of  the  priests  to  their  service,  and  the  Levites  t» 
tiieir  charge,  tiie  porters  also  by  their  courses  at  every  gate>'' 
2  Chron.  viii,  14.  The  time  of  shifting  the  courses  seems  to 
have  been  the  Sabbath ;  for  the  priests  are  described  by  Ais 
periphrasis,  ''  Those  that  enter  in  on  the  Sabbath,'*  2  Kings 
xi,  5.  So  that  each  course  attended  the  service  of  the  sane* 
toary,  for  a  week,  twice  a-year. 

The  Jewish  writers  say,  the  first  circulation  of  the  courses 
began  on  the  first  Sabbath  of  the  month  Nisan,  answering  to 
our  March  and  April ;  and  the  second  on  the  first  Sabbath  of 
the  month  Tim,  answering  to  otur  September  and  October ; 
and  so  tiiey  make  two.  circnlations  to  complete  the  year.  But 
whereas  there  were  but  twenty-lbor  couiises,  which  therefore 
in  this  double  circulation  would  fill  up  only  forty-eight  weeks^ 
or  eleven  months,  they  say  the  weeks  of  the  three  great  feasts 
were  not  taken  into  tUs  acoount;  for  then  all  the  courses  at- 
tended^ beii^  all  obhged  by  the  law  to  appear  before^  Lord, 
Exod.  xxiii,  17.  If  so,  the  double  circidation  of  the  twenty- 
four  courses  would  very  near  complete  the  Jewish  year. 

Each  course  had  its  respective  head,  or  chief.  These  are 
criled,  **  chief  men  of  the  houses  of  their  fiitiiers  ;^  of  whom 
there  were  sixteen,  and  consequenfly  sixteen  courses,  of  die 
posterity  of  Eleazar,  and  eight  of  the  posterity  of  Ithamar, 
1  Chron.  xxiv,  4.     These  chiefs  of  their  respective  divisions 

*  Vid.  Joseph.  Scalj^er.  d«  Emendatiotie  Tempor.  lib.  i,  p.  85/  and 
63)  63. 
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were  oriled  t»»t3t\  ^w  sari  hacoohoMim,  ptinees,  or  chiaft 
of  iha  pii^gts,  Evrii  Tui«  24;  «hi^.  x,  5.  These  were  pro** 
baUy  the  ^^PXHP*^^  o'  ebief  jMrieits  00  often  mentioiied  in  the 
New  Te»tainent»  Matt  xn,  31 ;  xxm,  12,  41 ;  Jolm  yii»  32; 
xviii,  3 ;  Aets  ix,  14,  &c«  These  ^hief  priests  aie,  in  several 
plaoeSy  nmationed  together  with  th^  elders,  scribes,  and  pha^ 
risees  of  chief  note,  as  being  fellow  members  of  the  Sanhe- 
drim, the  supreme  conrt  of  jodioatmre. 

The  ord^  in  whiah  the  several  cpnrses  were  to  senre  was 
determined  by  lot»  1  Chrcm.  xxiv,  6;  and  each  comw  was» 
in  all  saaoeeding  ages,  oatied  by  the  name  (tf  its  chief  at  the 
time  of  ito  first  division*  Thus  Zaoharias  is  said  to  be  of  the 
eoime  of  Al»a,  the  eighth  course ;  of  which  Abijah,  or  Afaia» 
was  the  chief  in  David's  time,  ver.  10.  And  JTosepbiis  says*, 
he  himself  was  of  the  first  coarse,  or  the  comse  of  JTdioiari^ 
upon  whom  the  first  lot  fell,  ver.  7. 

Am  the  great  number  of  the  sacerdotal  order  occasioned 
their  being  fimt  divided  into  twenly-foiar  companies,  so  in  after 
times  the  nnmber  of  each  company  grew  too  large  for  them 
all  to  minister  together;  for  there  were  no  less,  acc<Hrdmg  to 
Josephns,  than  five  thousand  {Hriests  in  one  course,  fai  his 
timet*  The  Jewish  writers,  ther^ore,  tell  us,  that  the  mi^ 
nistry  of  each  coume  was  divided  according  to  the  number  of 
the  houses  of  their  fathers  that  were  contained  in  it  j;.  For 
instance,  if  acourse  consisted  oi  five  such  houses,  three  served 
dmee  days,  and  the  other  two,  two  days  a-piece.  If  it  con- 
tained six,  five  served  five  days,  and  the  other,  two  days*  If 
it  contained  seven,  the  priests  of  eacii  house  served  a  day§. 
And  they  further  inform  us,  that  the  particular  branches  of 
the  service  were  assigpsed  by  bt  to  each  priest,  whose  tuni  it 
was  to  attend  on  the  ministry ;  as  who  should  kill  the  sacri- 
fices, who  qprinkle  the  blood,  who  bum  the  incense,  &;c.|| 
Thus  St  Luke  tells  us,  that  ''  according  to  the  custmn  of  the 
priesf  s  office,  it  was  the  lot  of  Zaoharias  to  bum  incense, 

*  Joseph.  Vita,  th  initio. 

t  Jotepb.  contra  AppioD.  cap.  ii,  vol.  ii,  p.  477,  edit*  Havercamp. 

t  MaunoD.  da  Apparani  Templi,  cap.  iv,  sect. »,  p.  113,  Crenii  FasdciiJ. 

Sext. 

§  Talmud.  Hieros.  in  Taanith,  cap.  iv,  et  Thosaph  ad  loc.    See  the 
passage  quoted  by  Ltghtfoot,  Temple  Service,  chap,  vi,  sub  fine. 

II  Mishn.  Tamidh,  cap.  in,  sect,  i,  ton.  v,  p.  301,  edit.  Sarenhus. 
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when  he  went  into  Hie  temple  of  the  Lord,*^  Luke  i,  0.  llii) 
Tabbies  gay,  bat  four  of  llie  courses  retomed  from  1h»  cap^ 
tirity,  those  mentioned  in  Easra,  namrelj,  ''  the  dntdren  of 
Jedaiah  of  the  house  of  Joshua,  the  diildren  of  Immer,  thie 
children  of  Pashur,  and  the  children  of  Harim,  Enra  ii,  96—* 
89.  And  they  tell  us,  in  what  manner  the  priests  were  di* 
▼ided  by  lot  into  twenty-four  courses,  which  were  still  called 
by  the  ancient  names*.  But  it  may  be  objected  to  this  ao- 
count,  that  Pashur  was  not  the  andent  head,  or  name  of  an^ 
of  the  twenty-four  courses ;  and  that  in  the  catalogue  of  tin 
priests  who  returned  from  the  captivity,  which  we  hare  in  tiie 
twelfth  chapter  of  Nehemiah,  there  are  the  names  of  seveial 
others  of  the  ddefs  <Hr  heads  of  tiie  courses,  besides  the  tfafee 
mentioned  by  Esra ;  as  Sheoaniah,  who  was  the  head  of  the 
tenth  course;  Abijah,  Ae  head  of  the  eighth;  Bflgah,  the 
head  of  the  fifteenth ;  and  Jojarib,  who  was  the  head  of  the 
first  course.  It  is  probable,  that  the  chief  of  each  course  was 
always  called  by  the  name  of  him  who  was  its  diief  at  its  fist 
dirision  in  the  days  of  David. 

Not  only  were  the  priests  divided  into  twenty-four  counes, 
but  the  Levites,  and  indeed  the  whcrfe  people  of  Israd,'  as 
will  be  seen  when  we  come  to  speak  of  ihe  viri  $tatwnati$t 
whom  our  author  mentions  towards  the  close  of  this  chapter. 

The  Levites,  being,  in  the  larger  sense  of  the  word,  the 
posterity  of  the  patriarch  Levi,  the  third  son  of  Jacob  *by 
Leah,  were  one  of  the  twelve  tribes  of  Israel ;  but  in  a  more 
restrained  and  peculiar  sense,  they  were  a  lower  order  of 
ecclesiastical  persons,  inferior  to  the  priests,  and  thw  assist^ 
ants  in  the  sacred  service.  In  this  subordinate  capadty  were 
all  the  males  of  the  tribe  of  Levi,  beside  the  family  of  Aan»i» 
who  were  the  priests;  and  it  is  very  observable,  that  the 
posterity  of  Moses  were  no  more  dian  common  Levites,  while 
the  desoendants  of  his  brother  Aaron  were  advanced,  by  the 
appointment  of  his  law,  to  the  dignity  of  the  priesthood, 
1  Chron.  xxiii,  13, 14.  A  plain  evidence  that  Moses  was  in- 
fluenced by  no  worldly  or  ambitious  views ;  or  rather,  that  he 
was  not  the  contriver  and  author  of  tlie  law  which  he  gave  to 
Israel,  but  received  it  from  God :  for  had  he  framed  it,  it  is 
natural  to  suppose,  he  would  have  made  some  better  provision 

*  Talmud.  Hicros.  et  Thosaph.  ad  Taanitb,  ubi  supca. 
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(tan  he  did,  hr  ias  aons^  and  for  tlie  gfindeiir  of  lus.  hovae, 
and  not  haye  admaioed  ld3  brother^s  above  his  own. 

Indeed,  the  Levites  were  qypointed  to  the  service  of  the 
sanctoaiy  by  God  faunself  for  the  foUowing  reason : — 

When  he  nuracoloiisly  destroyed  all  the  fixst-born  of  the 
Egyptians,  Exod.  xii,  29,  he  spared  the  ftrst-bom  of  the  Is- 
raelites, and,  in  order  to  preserve  the  memoiy  of  the  mnrade, 
and  ci  that  great  deiiveranoe  from  their  bondage  in  Egypt 
which  it  oooasioned,  he  was  pleased  to  appoint,  that  for  the 
futore  all  the  firBt4K>m  males  ''  shoaU  be  set  apart  onto  him- 
self,'' Ezod.  xiii,  13—16;  Nmnb.  viii,  17.  Bat  afterward, 
Iqpon  the  sons  of  Levi  discovering  an  eoctaMMrdinaiy  seal  agamst 
idebtiy  in  the  case  of  the  golden  calf,  Exod*  xmi,  26 — 28, 
he  was  pleased  to  assign  the  honour  of  attendis^  his  imme* 
diate  service- to  that  whole  tribe,  instead  of  the  firat-bom  of 
Israel,  Namb^  iii,  12»  13;  Asp.  viii,  18.  And  that  it  might 
appear  there  was  a  jnst  sabstitntion  of  the  Levites  for  the 
firat-bom,  nnmber  for  nnmber,  he  ordered  an  estimate  to  be 
made  of  both;  and  when,  on  casting  np  the  poD,  the  fint*bom 
were  foond  to  escoeed  the  Levites  by  two  hnndred  seventy- 
duee,  the  surfdns  was  redeemed  at  the  price  of  five  shekels 
a  head,  winch  was  paid  to  the  priests  for  the  use  of  the  sane* 
toaiy,  Nnab,  iii,  14,  to  the  end. 

llie  Levites,  originally,  w^re  distingaished  into  three  classes, 
or  fimulies,  from  the  three  sons  of  Levi,  Kohath,  Gershon,  and 
Mevari,  called  Kohalhites,  Gershonites,  and  Merarites;  thongh 
afterwards  by  David,  as  we  have  abeady  observed,  they,  as 
well  as  the  priests,  were  divided  into  tweaty-fonr  oonises, 
1  Chron.  xxiii,  6;  chap,  xxviii,  11, 13.  A  great  part  of  the 
service  assigiied  th»i,  on  their  first  institution  in  the  wil- 
derness, was  pecoliar  to  the  state  of  the  Israelites  at  that 
time,  namely,  taking  down  the  tabemade,  setting  it  vp,  and 
carrying  it  thontt  as  they  removed  from  place  to  place*.  To 
the  Kohathites  was  committed  the  charge  of  the  most  sacred 
ikingBf  the  ark  of  the  tesdmony,  and  all  the  instraments  of 
the  sanctoary.  The  Grerahonites  were  to  take  down,  carry, 
and  pnt  up,  the  cmrtains  of  the  tabemade,  and  its  covering 
of  badger  skins,  and  tibe  veil,  or  curtams,  which  served  for  a 

*  See  the  respoctiTe  service  of  the  classes  in  the  fourth  chapter  of 
Numben. 
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door;  as  also  tiie  cwtaui,  wUbh  fimiMd  Ae  eoitft  roond  it 
The  Meraritea  had  the  care  of  the  hoards  of  the  tabonado, 
with  the  bars,  pUlan,  and  sockets,  both  of  the  tabernade  and 
of  the  court 

Whenihe  Israelitea  wete  settled  m  the  land  of  Canaan, 
and  the  tabernacle  waa  no  longer  carried  about  as  b^am»  the 
service  of  &e  Levites  was  of  oaurse  changed,  and  became 
nmch  easier.  On  wUbh  account  in  David's  tune,  they  vrere 
thought  fit  to  eirter  on  their  c^ce  at  twen^  years  old,  1  Chron. 
xzSi  24,  27,  28;  whereas  they  were  not  admittedy  by  the  oii- 
^nal  appointment  of  Moses,  till  tbey  were  twenty-five  or 
thirty,  and  were  disdiarged  at  My,  Numb,  iv,  3,  23,  43,  and 
dmp.  vfii,  24, 25;  probaUy  beciKise  their  service  was  then 
veiy  laborions,  and  rdqnired  great  bodily  stoength*  I  say* 
fliey  were  not  to  entv  on  their  office  till  tbey  were  tw^nty^five 
or  tUrty  years  old; — the  account  in  the  fourtb  chapter. of 
Numbers  satth,  they  are  to  ''  do  the  work  of  the  taben^de 
<^  the  eongregation  from  thirty  years  old  and  iqiwards  ;*'  md 
in  the  eighth  chapter  it  is  said,  that  '*  from  twenty-five  yeam 
old  and  upwards  they  should  go  in  to  wait  on  the  service  <rf 
the  tabernacle  of  the  congregation."  In  order  to  reconcile 
these  two  accounts,  some  suppose,  that  from  twenty-five  to 
thirty  years  of  age  they  attended  only  to  learn  the  duties  of 
their  office,  but  did  not  actually  perform  any  part  of  the  ser- 
vice till  they  were  fully  thbrty.  This  is  the  opinion  of  Mai* 
momdes*.  But  other  rabbiesf  tell  us,  tbey  entered  on  the 
easier  and  Hghter  parts  of  the  service,  such  as  keeping  watch 
at  die  sanctuary,  and  bearing  a  part  in  the  choir,  nt  twenty^ 
five ;  but  did  not  meddle  with  the  more  laborious  till  thirty. 
The  Jews  indeed  inform  us,  that  the  lieyites  passed  thrcmf^ 
four  different  degrees.  From  one  month  old  to  their  twentieth 
year  they  were  instructed  in  the  law  of  .God ;  front  twenty  to 
twenty-five  in  the  functions  of  their  ministry ;  from  thence  to 
thirty  they  served  a  sort  of  apprenticeship,  beginning  to  exer<- 
oise  themselves  in  some  of  the  lower  branches  of  the  sacred 
service;  and  lastly,  when  they  attamed  their  thirtieth  year, 
they  were  fiilly  instituted  in  their  o&o^^   Some  have  observed 

*  De  Apparatu  Templi,  cap.  iii,  sect,  vii ;  and  also  die  Babylonish  Ge- 
mara,  Cholin>  cap.  i. 

t  Abcn  Ezra  on  Numb.  viii. 
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nredi  the  nane  degrees  among  the  Testal  -vxrgiiui;  tvkieh  peiw 
baps  were  bonrowed  from  the  Jewiih  LeviteB.  Tbiatf  yeari 
they  were  boimd  to  the  strictest  ehasttty^  the  ftvt  tenof  whidi 
were  spent  in  learning  the  mysteries  of  their  profession,  die 
jiecond  ten  they  ministered  in  holy  things,  and  the  last  ten 
were  employed  in  faringing  np  yonng  noviees*.  Some  hav^ 
thought,  and  in  particular  onr  author,  that  the  apostle  aHvdes 
to  these  degrees  of  the  Lerites  when  he  t^  Timothy,  that 
they  who  perform  the  office  of  a  deacon  well,  purchase  to 
themsdves  a  good  degree,  xa^y  Catft^y,  1  Tim.  iii,  18. 

Moses  ordered,  tfiat  at  the  age  of  fifty  the  LeTites  shonid 
''  cease  waiting  upon  the  service  of  the  tabernacle,  and  shoold 
serve  no  more,"  Nnmb.  viii,  S6.  Yet  he  immediately  adds, 
**  They  shall  minister  with  their  brethren  in  the  tabernacle  of 
Ae  congregation,  to  keep  &e  charge,  and  shall  do  no  service." 
It  seems,  therefore,  they  were  not  dismissed ;  bnt,  while  they 
were  exempted  from  all  laboiions  employment,  contintied  to 
execute  the  easier  part  of  their  ministry;  and,  probably,  in- 
stmcted  the  yotmger  Levites  in  the  duties  of  their  office. 

We  have  seen  before,  that  the  Levites  were  originally 
divided  into  three  families.  In  David's  ttme  they  were  distin*- 
goished  into  three  classes,  to  each  of  winch  a  different  service 
was  assigned ;  and  probably  each  was  divided  into  twenly^four 
courses.  The  first  dass  were  ''  to  wait  upon  the  sons  of 
Aaron,  for  the  service  of  the  house  of  the  Lord ;"  that  is,  to 
assist  the  priests  in  the  exercise  of  their  ministry,  **  to  purify 
the  holy-tfiings,  to  prepare  the  shew-bfead,  and  flour,  and 
wine,  and  oil  for  the  sacrifice ;  and  sometimes  to  kiO  the  sacri- 
fice,'' when  there  was  more  work  of  that  sort  flian  the  priest 
could  convenienfly  pesform,  1  Chron,  xxiii,  28,  28 ;  2  Chron. 
XXIX,  S4 ;  and  chiq).  xxxv,  10 — 14.  So  that  it  was  not  neces* 
sary  that  flie  sacrifice  should  be  slain  by  the  priest,  as  some 
erroneously  suppose,  alleging  against  the  consideration  of 
Christ's  death  as  a  proper  sacrifice,  that  he  must,  in  that  case^ 
in  tile  character  of  a  priest,  have  shun  himself. 

The  second  class  of  Levites  formed  the  temple  choir :  the 
division  of  this  class  into  twenty-four  courses  is  expressly  te* 
o(»d9d  in  the  twenty4ifth  cfaapt^  of  the  First  Book  of  Chro* 
nicles.     Some  imagine  there  were  women  singers,  as  well  as 

*  Oionys.  Halicarn.  lib.  U. 
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men,  m  flie  tenqple  cboir;  bacanae  in  dw  book  of  Eva,  aaionf 
Hiose  /who  retnnied  firom  tibe  Babylonish  captmty,  thefe  are 
laid  to  have  been  two  hundred,  Eira  ]i,66,  and  ebeiviiere  we 
lead  of  two  hvndred  forly-fire,  Neh.  vii,  07,  Bingiii^  mea  and 
women.  The  Jewish  doctors  will,  indeed,  by  no  means  adant 
there  were  any  female  voices  'in  the  tanple  ohoir ;  and  as  for 
those  rrmofo  meMhareroth,  as  they  are  called  in  the  Hebrew, 
they  siqppose  them  to  be  the  wives  of  those  who  song*.  Ne* 
veriheless  the  following  passage  makes  it  evident,  thc^  women, 
likewise,  were  thus  employed :  **  Grod  gave  to  Heman  four- 
teen sons  and  three  daughters ;  and  all  these  were  under  Ihe 
hands  of  their  fath^  for  song  in  the  house  of  the  Lord,  wiA 
cymbals,  psalteries,  and  harps,  for  the  service  of  the  house  of 
God,"  1  Chron.  xxv,  5,  6. 

Instrumental  music  was  first  introduced  into  tiie  Jewish 
service  by  Moses,  and  afterward,  by  the  express  command  of 
God,  was  very  much  improved  with  the  addition  of  seveid 
instruments  in  the  reign  of  David.  When  Heaekiah  restorod 
the  temple  service,  which  had  been  neglected  in  his  prede- 
cessor's reign,  it  is  said,  that  '*  he  set  the  Levites  in  the  house 
of  the  Lord,  widi  cymbals,  with  psalteries,  and  with  harps, 
according  to  the  commandment  of  David,  and  of  Gad  the 
king's  seer,  and  Nathan  the  prophet;  for  so  was  the  com^ 
mandment  of  the  Lord  by  Us  prophets,''  2  Chron.  xxiz,  25. 
The  instruments  (HiginaDy  appointed  in  the  law  of  Moses 
were  only  two ;  namdy,  the  mviyn  ckat90iseraih,  or  rilver 
trumpets.  Numb,  x,  2,  which  they  "  were  to  blow  in  their 
solemn  days,  and  over  their  burnt  offerings,  and  over  the  sacri- 
fices of  their  peace  offeriiigs,"  ver.  10 ;  and  the  "iem  shophar, 
or  comet,  as  the  word  is  rendered  in  the  following  passage  of 
the  Ptalmist,  '*  With  trumpets  and  sound  of  comet  make  a 
joyful  noise  Jiefore  the  Lord,  the  king,"  Psal.  xcviii,  6.  Here 
it  is  expressly  (fistinguished  firom  the  trumpet,  though  in  many 
other  places,  in  our  trersion,  it  is  confounded  with  it  Asvre 
are  informed,  that  the  Trfitt\m  tkopkerothp  used  at  the  siege  of 
Jericho,  were  of  ^*  rams'  horns,"  Josh,  vi,  4,  it  is  probable  this 
instrument  was  made  of  horn,  and  is  therefore  properly  rendered 
a  comet.  It  was  appointed  by  the  law  to  be  blown  throogfaout 

*  Reland.  Antiq.  part  ii,  cap.  vi,  8«ct.  ri,  p.  335,  thini  edit  1717. 
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He  knd,  "when  ihey  preckliAied  the  year  of  jdiilee>  oft  flie  day 
of  atanemeiit.  Ley.  xxy,  9.  It  may  be  obflttrred,  that  as  no 
oflier  instruments  are  preiscribed  by  the  ritaal^  besides  the 
tmmpet  and  the  comet,  it  is  likely  they  were  the  oidy  ones  at 
tiiat  time  in  use  among  the  Jews,  and  which  they  had  skill  to 
play  on,  except  we  reckon  the  ^n  toph,  or  timbrd,  which  was 
used  by  the  women,  £xod.  xr,  20.  But  as  that  was  properly 
a  sort  of  tabor,  without  any  Tariety  of  notes,  nsed  only  to 
accompany  the  Toioe,  it  hardly  deserres  to  be  ranked  mnmag 
the  mnsical  instruments.  It  is  not  indeed,  likely,  the  Israel- 
ites, who  were  a  poor  labouring  pe<^e,  but  lately  come  firom 
working  at  the  biick-kibs,  should  have  much  skill  in  music  at 
Ike  time  of  their  receiving  the  law ;  only  some  could  make 
shift  to  sound  the  horn,  or  the  trumpet,  which  therefore  was 
all  the  mumc  that  could  then  be  prescribed  to  attend  the  sacri- 
§ces.  But  when  they  were  grown  more  polite  and  skilfid,  in 
the  reign  of  David,  several  other  instruments  were  added  by 
divine  direction.  When  some,  therefore,  plead  for  instru- 
mental music  in  Christian  worship,  as  pleasing  to  God,  thou^ 
not  commanded,  from  the  notion  of  its  having  been  first  intro* 
duced  into  the  Jewish  worship  by  Davids  without  any  divine 
institution,  notwithstanding  whioh  God  approved  of  it,  they 
commit  two  mistakes.  For  David  did  not  introduce  any  part 
of  the  temple  music  without  an  e:q>ress  divine  injunction:  **  so 
was  the  commandment  of  the  Lord  by  his  prophets.*'  And  it 
was  not  first  brought  in  by  him,  but  by  Moses,  who  prescribed 
it  to  attend  the  sacrifices,  so  fer  as  it  could  be  practised  in 
those  times.  And  when,  in  after-ages,  they  were  more  skil- 
fid  in  music,  and  capable  of  performing  the  service  in  a  better 
manner,  they  were  required  so  to  do ;  nevertheless,  not  one 
new  instrumoit  was  then  added  without  divine  direction  and 
qipointment.    But  to  return  to  the  temple  choir. 

The  music  there  used  was  both  vocal  and  instrumental:  "  as 
well  singers  as  players  on  instruments  shall  be  thcare,*'  Psal. 
faoLXvii,  7.  In  David's  time  there  were  appointed  three  mas- 
ters of  the  band  of  music,  Heman,  Asaph,  and  £than> 
1  Chron.  xv,  17 ;  whose  names  are  prefixed  to  s<mie  of  the 
psafans,  peihaps  because  they  set  them  to  music.  Asaph's 
name  is  inscribed  to  the  fiftieth,  seventy-third,  and  ten  follow- 
ing psalms ;  Heman's  to  the  eighty-eighth ;  and  Ethan's  to  the 
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eigjk^iuBtlL  lliere  was  abo,  over  aD  the  rest,  one  oUedf 
wuBrnmask,  or  head  master  of  the  chqar,  to  whom  weweni  of  the 
podms  are  inscribed^  or  to  whose  oare  it  was  eatmsted  to 
have  them  set  to  masic,  and  peifbnned  in  the  tdl>eniacle  or 
temple.  At  the  time  of  writing  die  thirty-ninth,  sixty-second, 
and  seTenty-seventh  psahas,  tins  master's  name  was  Jednthnn. 

The  Tocal  music  was  performed  by  the  Levites.  The  He- 
brew docton  say,  the  number  of  voices  must  not  be  less  than 
tw^e,  fanfc  might  be  more  without  limitation*.  They  add, 
that  the  youth,  the  sons  of  the  Levites,  bore  a  part  with  their 
iadierB  in  the  choir;  which  they  ground  on  this  passage  in  the 
book  of  Earaf,  ''  Then  stood  Joshua  with  his  sons,  Kadmiel 
and  his  sons,  and  sm^  together  by  coune,  in  praisia^  and 
giving  thanks  mto  the  Lend,"  IStas,  iii,  9-^lL 

As  for  instnunental  nmsic,  though  it  was  perfoimed  ofaiefly 
by  Ae  Levites,  yet,  the  rabbies  say,  other  Israelites  who  were 
ricilful,  if  they  were  men  of  worth  and  piety,  might  bear  a 
part:]:.  TUs  tiiey  ground  on  the  account  we  have,  that  on 
occasion  of  David's  fetching  Ae  aifc  from  '*  Kirjath-jearim,  he 
and  all  the  house  of  Israel  {dqred  befture  the  Lord  on  aU 
manner  of  instraments,^  2  Sam.  vi,  5. 

In  the  temple  choir  there  were  both  wind  and  stringed  in* 
struments;  the  chief  of  the  former  was  the  mmm  ehaiwtser^ih, 
which  we  have  spoken  of  before.  The  name  of  it  is  supposed 
to  have  had  an  aflbdty  with,  and  to  be  formed  from  its  sound. 
We  find  that  this  music  attended  at  the  senrice  of  the  altar. 
Thus  when  Solomon  and  all  the  peo|rie  offered  saciifioes  at 
the  dedication  of  the  temple,  "  the  Levites  played  on  imrtruh 
m^its  of  munc,  and  the  priests  sounded  trumpets  before 
them,"  2  Chron.  vii,  6.  And  when  Heaekiah  purified  the 
house  .of  the  Lord,  and  restored  the  iemfie  service,  and  on 
that  occasion  oflfered  sacrifices,  *'  the  Levites  stood  with  the 
instruments  of  David,  and  the  priests  wiA  the  trumpets," 
3  Chron.  xxix,  26,  and  so  likewise  in  many  other  places.  In 
both  these  passages  the  priests  are  said  to  sound  the  trumpets, 
and  not  the  Levites,  who  played  on  other  instruments.  And 
thus,  when  David  brought  up  the  ark  out  of  Ae  house  of 

*  Gnerachin  in  Miahn.  cap.  ii,  sect,  vi ;  Mfiinion.  et  Bartenor.  in  loc.  et 
Gemaiti,  fol.  11,  6  ;  Maimon.  dt  Appar.  Templi,  cap.  iii,  sect.  iii. 
t  GJosaa,  ibid.  X  Maimon.  de  Apparafo  Templi,  obi  Mtpim. 
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Olied-edoiii)  the  L6ivil6B  were  appouited  to  be  singers  witli 
instmments  of  music,  psalteries,  harps,  and  eymbids^  and  the 
priests  did  blow  with  the  tnunpets,  1  Chron.  xv»  16*-^Si,  as 
k  was  prescribed  in  the  law  of  Moses»  ''  Tkb  son  of  Aaron 
tiie  priest  shall  blow  with  the  tmmpetB,"  Niusb.  x,  8. 
.  Accoiding  to  the  Hebrew  doctors,  there  nrast  be  two  trtun*- 
pets  at  least*  Numb,  x,  2,  and  not  move  than  a  handled  and 
twenty**,  because  that  was  the  number  used  when  the  ark  was 
brought  into  Solomon's  temple,  2  Chron.  y,  13,  They  say> 
that  in  singing  the  psalms  the  yoioes  and  instruments  made 
three  intermissions,  or  pauses,  which  they  call  D^piD  pertBUm^ 
fiEom  plb  paratf  rypit ;  and  that  then  the  priests  sounded  the 
trumpets.  So  that  Dr.  lightfoot  says,  the  trumpets  were 
neyer  joined  widi  the  choir  ht  concert,  but  sodnded  only  wh^i 
the  choir  was  rilentf*  However,  in  ttis  he  is  undoubtedly 
mistaken;  far  on  the  oocasion  above  referred  to,  of  bringing 
^  ark  into  the  temple,  we  find  the  trumpets,  and  voices,  and 
oyndmls,  and  other  instruments  of  music,  united  in  one  grand 
chorus :  **  The  trumpeters  and  singers  were  as  one,  to  make 
one  sound  in  praising  the  Lord ;  and  they  lift  up  their  voices 
with  the  trumpets  and  cymbals,  and  instruments  of  music,  and 
praised  the  Lord,''  2  Chron.  v,  13. 

Another  wind  instrument,  in  use  anMmg  the  Jews,  was  the 
\^r\  cktUU,  the  pipe,  flute,  or  hautiboy.  The  rabbies  say,  it 
was  used  only  on  twelve  days  m  the  year:|:;  but  it  does  not 
appear  in  scrip  tm»,  that  it  was  ever  used  in  the  temple  ser- 
vioe.  It  is  said,  indeed,  in  Is«iah>  *'  Ye  diall  have  gladness 
of  heart,  as  when  one  goetfa  with  a  pipe  to  come  into  the 
mount  of  the  Lord,  to  the  mighty  one  of  Israel,"  Isai.  xxx, 
29.  But  that  may  probably  aBude  to  the  people's  having 
musio  playing  before  then,  when  they  came  in  companies 
fiom  all  parts  of  the  country,  to  pay  their  worship  at  tte  na- 
akar  on  Ae  three  grand  festivals.     The  i^n  tfhalU, 


*  Msimoo.  de  Apparatu  TeropK,  cap.  iii,  Met-  iv,  Grenii  Faadc.  Sezti, 
p.  103 ;  Mishn.  in  Gnerachin^  cap.  ii,  sect,  v ;  et  de  Bartenor.  iu  loc. ;  et 
Maimoo.  in  sect,  vi,  p.  197,  198,  torn,  v,  edit  Surenhus. 

t  Temple  Serrioe,  cbap.  tii,  sect  ii. 

X  Maimon.  ubi  sopra,  sect,  vi ;  Mishn.  in  Gneracbin,  cap.  ii,  sect,  iii, 
p.  196,  torn.  V. 
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■ugkt  be  a  common  imtrament,  used  on  that  ooca^on,  tlmwgfi 
not  in  the  temple  choir. 

The  other  musical  instruments^  chiefly  used  in  the  sacred 
service,  were  the  D^l^  nebhalim,  rm^D  Hnnoroth^  and  die 
d^hItyo  metsiltaim,  which  in  the  fifteenth  chapter  of  the  first 
book  of  Chronides  we  render  psalteries,  harps,  and  cymbals, 
1  Chron.  xv,  16.  The  b^  nehheU  and  the  1:^3  kinnor^  the 
psaltery  and  harp,  are  both  said  to  be  stringed  instroments. 
Josephos  describes  the  kinnor  as  having  ten  x^P^^f  ^^  strings 
(which,  as  the  word  signifies,  were  all  open  notes,  in  the 
manner  of  omr  harps,  or  harpsichords);  and  the  nehhel  as 
having  twelve  i^oyyoi,  notes  or  sounds ;  produced  by  stopping 
with  firets  in  the  manner  of  our  viols ;  for  so  Dr.  laghtfoot 
imagines  these  two  words  should  be  explained.  Josephus 
further  saith,  that  the  kinnor  was  struck  itkn^xrpo,  with  a  quill, 
as  we  play  on  the  dulcimer ;  and  the  nAhel  twanged  with  the 
fingers,  as  we  play  on  the  lute*.  But  if  they  had  got  into  the 
way,  by  stopping,  of  playing  several  notes  on  one  string,  in 
Josephus's  time,  I  much  suspect  they  had  not  that  contrivance 
in  David's ;  because  he  seems  to  speak  of  an  instrument  of  ten 
strings  as  the  grandest  and  most  excellent  of  all,  on  account 
of  the  number  of  its  3tring8,  Psal.  xxxiii,  2 ;  xcii,  3 ;  cxliv,  9. 
Whereas  if  they  had  had  the  way  of  stopping  them,  as  we  do 
the  violin,  I  can  see  no  sufficient  reason,  why  such  a  number  of 
strings  should  be  reckoned  a  mark  of  excellence,  when  fewer 
would  have  reached  as  large  a  compass  as  they  had  ever  occa- 
sion for.  It  seems,  therefore,  as  if  ten  open  strings,  or  ten  notes, 
was  the  whole  compass  of  their  music  in  those  days.  And  to 
this  time  the  eastern  music  hath  but  a  smaU  compass  of  notes. 

The  VvW  UelUdy  which  both  the  Septuagint,  in  1  Chron. 
XV,  16,  and  Josephus  f  translate  xupl^aXov,  the  cymbal,  seems 
to  have  been  neither  a  wind  nor  stringed  instrument,  but 
something  made  of  metal,  which  gave  a  sound  with  striking 
upon  it,  without  any  variety  of  notes,  like  a  bell.  Josephos 
gives  no  other  description  of  cymbals,  but  that  they  were  great 
and  broad,  and  made  of  brass.     Mr.  Lampe  has  written  a 

*  Joseph.  Antiq.  lib.  rit,  cap.  xii,  sect.  Yiii,  edit.  Haverc ;  and  lightfoot's 
Temple  Service,  ttbi  sapra. 
f  Ubi  supra. 
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treatise  de  Cymbalis  Veterum.  And  Sir  Richard  EUk,  who 
hath  one  on  the  same  subject  in  his  Foriuita  Sacray  shows 
the  ancient  cymbals  were  generally  two  brass  hemispheres,  v  or 
foasons,  which  the  musicians  struck  against  one  another  with 
great  address^  in  time  to  the  song,  or  other  music  which  they 
accompanied.  This  is  the  instrument,  to  which  the  apostle 
alludes  when  he  cx>mpareth  a  professor  of.reI%ion  without 
charity  or  love  to  **  the  sounding  brass  or  tinkling  cymbal," 
1  Cor.  xiii,  1.  The  Hebrew  name  W^^i  tseltsel,  is  probaUy 
taken  from  its  repeated,  unifbrm  sound ;  and  so  may  the 
Oreek  word  aAaAa^ox,  which  we  translate  by  a  like,  namely, 
tinkling.  Perhaps  our  kettle  drums  may  be  supposed  to  sue* 
ceed  the  cymbals  of  the  ancients,  though,  if  the  rabbies  say 
right,  there  was  but  one  cymbal  in  the  temple  concert*,  apd 
it  could  not,  therefore,  answer  the  same  end  our  kettle  drums 
do ;  which  are  always  placed  in  pairs,  and  being  tuned  at  a 
fourth  to  each  other  make  an  agreeable  bass  to  the  trumpet. 

There  are  some  other  instruments  of  which  we  have  no  re- 
maining description  mentioned  in  the  hundreth  and  fiftieth 
Psalm,  as  used  in  praising  God,  but  whether  in  the  temple 
service  does  not  appear.  The  use  of  instrumental  music  in 
public  worship  was  one  of  the  typical  ceremonies  of  the  Jew- 
ish religion,  which  is  abrogated,  therefore,  with  the  i^  by  the 
gospel  dispensation,  and  there  is  no  revival  of  this,  institution 
in'  the  New  Testament.  The  ancient  fathers  were  so  far 
from  practising  or  approving  instrumental  music  in  Christian 
worship,  that  some  of  them  would  hardly  allow  it  was  used  in 
the  Jewish ;  but  put  allegorical  interpretations  on  the  texts 
that  mention  it.  The  unknown  author  of  the  Commentary  on 
the  Psalms,  in  St.  Jerome's  works,  makes  the  instrument  of  ten 
strings  to  sig^y  the  ten  commandment^,  in  Psal.  xxxiii,  2, 
and  xliii, .  4,  &c.  And  he  hath  this  notable  observation  on 
the  following  passage,  **  Praise  him  with  stringed  instruments 
and  organs,"  Psal.  d,  4,  that  the  guts  being  twisted  by  rea- 
son of  abstinence  from  food,  and  so  all  carnal  desires  subdued, 
men  are  found  fit  for  the  kingdom  of  God  to  sing  his  praise. 
St.  Basil  calls  musical  instruments  the  invention  of  Juba!,  of 
the  race  of  Cain  f.     And  Clement  of  Alexandria  says,  they 

*  Mishn.  ubi  supra,  sect.,  v  ;  Maimon.  ubi  supra,  sect.  iv. 
t  Comment,  in  Isaiah,  cap.  v,  apud  Oper.  torn,  i,  p.  56,  edit.  Paris  1618. 

O 
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are  better  for  beasts  tfum  men*.  Tfatt  muflieal  iBilmneBte 
were  not  nsed,  eren  in  the  popish  cfauohin  lliomas  AtfusM's 
Hkdb,  about  the  jear  1250,  appeaits  firom  this  passage  in  hL» 
queslioasty  *'  In  the  old  law,  God  was  praised  both  wills 
iniisicdi  instmrnents  and  huaaa  voices;  but  the  Christiais 
ofaaKh  does  aot  use  instruments  to  praise  hin,  lest  she  should 
seem  to  Judaiae."  So  tisat  it  seems,  instnuiMiitol  mosiD  halli 
bean  introdnoad  into  Christian  worship  within  about  the  laat 
five  haadred  years,  in  the  daikest  and  nmst  corrupt  times  of 
p^peiy.  It  is  retdoied  in  the  LulheraB  ohurch,  eontrarjr  to 
the  opinion  of  Luther;  who,  as  E(^ard  ooBfesses,  reckoned 
eigaas  among  die  eimgma  of  BaaL  Oigans  are  still  used  in 
ssme  of  the  Dutch  charehes,  but  agaioBt  the  minds  of  tibdor 
pastors ;  fiar  in  the  natkmal  synod  at  Middtebuigfa,  anno  IJSSL, 
and  in  that  of  Holland  and  Zealand,  anno  1504,  it  was  re- 
sohed,  that  they  would  endeavour  to  obtain  of  the  magistrates, 
the  laying  aside  of  organs,  and  the  singing  with  them  iat 
dmrohes;}:.  The  dmrch  of  England  also,  in  her  hamiKes» 
gtronfjiy  remonstrates  i^;uinst  die  use  of  ocgans,  and  odier 
instroments  of  minic  in  churches.  In  the  homfly,  on  the  place 
and  time  of  prayer,  after  mention  of  pipii^,  singing,  chaunt- 
ing,  and  playing  on  organs,  which  was  in  use  befine  jthe  r»* 
formation,  we  are  exhorted  **  greatly  to  rejoioe,  and  give 
dianks  to  God  that  our  churches  are  delivered  out  of  these 
dungs,  Ihat  di^leased  Hod  so  sore,  and  so  fildiily  defiled  the 
holy  house  and  place  of  prayer.^'  I  only  add,  that  the  voice 
of  harpears  and  musicians,  and  of  pipers  and  trumpeters,  k 
mentioned  among  the  glories  of  the  mystical  Babykm,  **  that 
mother  of  harlots  and  abominations  of  ^  Earth,  whom  God 
wiU  destroy  with  the  swoid  of  his  mouth,  and  wiA  the  bright- 
ness of  his  coming,"  Rev.  xviii,  22.  But  to  retuis  to  the 
Levites:  — 

The  third  class  were  the  Porters,  to  whose  charge  the  se» 
veral  gates  of  the  courts  of  the  sanctuary  were  appointed  by 
lot,  1  Chron.  xxvi,  1,  18, 19.  "  They  waited  at  ev^  gato; 
and  were  not  permitted  to  depart  fromlheir  servioa,"  2  Claoa. 

*  Paedag.  lib.  ii,  cap.  iv,  iDit. 
t  Secunda  secundae  Questio  xci,  art.  iv,  conclus.  iv. 
t  Vid.  Apolog.  (Hicmanni)  pro  Mmtttris  in  Auglft  Nonconformistis,  p. 
139.      . 
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lootv,  15 :  Mil  ttey  atteikM  by  tmos m^kattmtmeB,  tt  the 
tether  Letitei  did,  iee  SCkvoB.  viii,  14. 

Thek  prober  bnnieii  was  to  ofca  and  cUt  Ae  gates,  and 
to  ttttend  at  them  krj  day,  ag  a  lort  of  peace  offioefs,  in  order 
to  prevent  any  tumait  atno^  the  people  \  to  keep  atraagfen^ 
and  the  -excoiamiiiJBated  and  unclean  persons,  from  entering 
fatfbo  tibe  holy  coiflt;  and,  in  Abort,  to  prevoit  irhatcver  migbt 
he  prgudieial  to  the  iafety,  peace,  and  punty  of  the  bdy 
phce  and  service.. 

"The  tabbies  assign  several  paiticnlar^woriuB  to  these  porters, 
as  tntu^ang  fhe  gate,  cleaning  the  gilding,  &c«,  wtaeh  pro- 
bably belonged  to  their  office,  as  they  had  &e  ehafg>e  of  the 
aaored  biahlittgs,  but  of  wUdi  there  is  no  oooasion  to  iq^eak 
distinctly. 

They  also  kept  guard  by  night  abMit  the  temple  and  its 
emrts ;  and  tbey  are  daid  to  lMMrel«en  tweaty-foar*,  Incfaidiiig 
Hffee  priests,  Miio  stood  4iientry  at  oo  moiiy  diSerent  plitces. 
Tb^e  was  a  saperiw  officer  over  the  ^ffacde  ^gaai4,  called  by 
fffflmonides^  "  the  man  of  the  oiOfmtaiA  ^f  Ihe  house  ;'*  h^ 
ws&ed  tto  r^aad  as  often  as  he  pleased;  when  he  passed  a 
0e«ftkiel  that  was  atanding,  be  ^sStd^  **  iPsaoe  be  auto  yon.** 
But  tf  be  foimd  one  airteep,  he  struck  Uun,  and  he  ^d  liberty 
to  set  fine  to  his  garment  This  castiMa  may,  perhaps,  be  d^ 
taled  to  in  the  fbHowing  passi^,  ^^  Behold,  I  come  as  a  Aief, 
that  is,  unawares ;  Messed  is  he  that  walcfaeth  and  Ice^eth 
Us  garments,''  Rev.  xvi,  16.  The  tendred  and  tUlty-fourth 
Psttm  seems  to  be  addxessed  to  these  watchmen  of  (he  tem^ 
ffle,  ''  whe  by  night  stand  in  the  house  of  dbe  Loid^^  in 
which  they  are  exhorted  to  employ  tbehr  waking  hours  in  acts 
dt  praise  and  devotion.  ^  Thus  Che  Levites,  as  it  is  ssM  ia 
the  first  book  of  Chronicles,  were  employed  in  the  woilc  4ay 
and  night,'^  1  Chron.  ix,  38.  Godwin  observes,  **  that  some 
of  the  Levites  had  tiie  charge  of  die  measures  of  the  temple." 
It  is  eaid,  Aat  '^*  of  the  Levites,  AJiijah  was  ever  the  tt«ea- 
aores  of  ^  house  of  Ood,  and  over  the  treasurer  of  the 
dedicated  thtngs,"  1  ChroH.  xxvi,  20.  Bat  I  do  not 
conceive  it  was  a  distinct  class  of  Levites  that  was  en^ 

*  Maimon.  dei£dificio  Templi,  cap.  viii,  sect,  iv,  Crenii  Fascicul.  Sexti, 
p.  70. 
t  Ibid.  sect.  Xf  p.  71,  7S. 
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trasted  with  the  treasnres  and  dedicated  things,  but  rather  tfiat 
herein  they  acted  as  assistants  to  the  priests,  or  as  inferior 
oflScers  under  them,  it  appearing  that  the  high  prieiit,  and 
others  of  the  chief  of  the  priests,  had  the  charge  of  those 
things  as  well  as  the  porters,. who  might  probably  have  the 
immediate  care  of  them  under  their  superior  direction.  *'  The 
king  commanded  Hilkiah,  the  high  priest,  and  the  priest  of  die 
second  order,  and  the  keepers  of  the  doors,  to  bring  forth  out 
of  the  temple  of  the  Lord  all  the  vessels  tliat  were  made  for 
Baal***  &c.,  2  Kings  xxiii,  4.  €rodwin  adds,  that  "  others 
of  the  Levites  were  overseers  and  judges,"  ontom  shoterim, 
and  D^tt&t2^  shophetimt  as  they  are  called  in  the  first  book  of 
Chronicles,  chap,  xxiii,  4;  where  six  thousand  Levites  are 
said  to  have  beoQ  appointed  to  these  offices  in  David's  time. 
For  though  God  had  ordered,  in  the  law  of  Moses,  that  they 
should  appoint  Dnosti^  shophetim,  and  u^tDW  shoterim,  in  all 
their  gates,  Deut.  xvi,  18 ;  yet  it  should  seem,  that  order  and 
i^pointment  had  been  much  neglected ;  the  heads  of  the  tribes» 
perhaps,  having  taken  upon  Ihem  to  judge  a|id  detennine 
controversies  in  Iheir  respective  tribes,  only  in  causes  of  great 
moment  allowing  an  appeal  to  the  king ;  for  that  David  used» 
himself,  to  act  as  judge,  and  determine  controversies  betwixt 
his  subjects,  may  be  concluded  from  the  following  passage  : 
'*  When  any  man  that  had  a  controversy  came  to  the  king  for 
judgment,  then  Absalom  called  unto  him,  and  said,  Of  what 
city  art  thoa  ?"  8cc.,  2  Sam.  xv,  2.  But  when  David  was  in- 
troducing his  son  Solomon  to  the  throne,  he  was  desirous  of 
settling  the  inferior  courts,  according  to  the  original  institu- 
tion, well  knowing  that  was  the  likeliest  way  of  preserving  the 
peace,  and  consulting  the  welfare  of  the  nation.  Accordingly, 
he  restored  these  judicatories  to  their  ancient  order,  and  con* 
stituted  Levites  to  be  officers  and  judges. 

We  have  had  an  occasion  already  to  speak  of  the  distinc- 
tion betwixt  the  D^&tt^  sfiophetim,  and  n^tom  shoterim ;  and 
we  then  observed,  that  the  Dno&ti^  shophetim,  were  the  su- 
perior ma^strates  or  judges,  as  may  be  concluded  from  that 
tide's  being  applied  to  the  chief  magistrate  under  God,  or  the 
temporary  viceroy,  for  several  ages.  As  for  the  ontoa^  sho- 
terim, they  seem  to  have  been  the  inferior  officers  in  the  ju- 
dicatory courts^  who  attended  the  superior,  and  are  therefore 
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continiially  mentioned  along  irith'  them,  who,  by  whatever  title 
they  are  distingaished,  whether  judges,  rulers,  elders,  or  cap- 
tains, still  had  their  unuim  shoterim.  Dent,  i,  15 ;  xvi,  18 ; 
Josh,  viii,  33 ;  2  Chron.  xix,  11 ;  Prov.  vi,  7.  But  in>  thi» 
.  account  of  David's  appointment  of  the  Levites  to  their  offices, 
1  Chron.- xxiii,  4,  quoted  above,  the  umam  shoterim  are 
placed  before  the  D^&tt^  shophetim :  so  likewise  in  Josh,  viii, 
83.  From  hence  Dr.  Patrick  conjectures,  we  are  not  to  take 
them  for  inferior  persons,  but  for  men  of  great  authority,  whom 
the  targum  calls  governors,  who,  Uke  our  justices  of  the  peace, 
saw  good  order  kept  and  the  laws  observed,  while  the  province 
of  the  judges  was  the  deciding  causes  in  their  several  courts. 

Some  think  their  judicial  authority  extended  no  furlher  Aan 
their  own  tribe,  and  the^  judging  and  determining  controversies 
which  arose  among  the  inferior  priests  and  Levites,  especially 
about  matters  relating  to  the  sacred  ministry.  But  thiB 
qpinion  is  hardly  consistent. with  the  account  we  have,  tlmt 
**  Jehosaphat  set  of  the  Levites,  and  of  the  priests,  along 
with  the  chief  of  the  fathers  of  Israel,  for  the  judgment  of  the 
Lord,  and  for  controversies,*^  2  Chron.  xix,  8;  that  is,  all 
sorts  of  causes,  both  ecclesiastical  and  civil.  And  the  Levites 
were  the  unxom  shoterim,  officers  '^  under  Amaziab,  who  was 
chief  in  all  matters  of  the  Lord ;"  and  ''  under  Zebadiah,  the 
raler  of  the  house  of  Judah  for  aD  the  king^s  matters,"  ver.  11^ 

Upon  the  whole,  it  should  seem  the  magistracy  belonged,  not 
to  the  Levites,  or  any  class  of  them,  merely  as  Levites,  but 
only  as  they  generally  addicted  themselves  more  to  the  study 
of  the  law,  and  had  more  leisure  to  attend  on  the  duties  of 
the  magistracy,  than  other  persons  who  were  employed  in 
secular  business. 

The  magistrates  of  different  ranks,  both  the  D^&tt^  shophe- 
timy  and  u^^ttm  shoterim  *,  were  very  generally,  though  not  al- 
ways, chosen  out  of  that  tribe.  And  thus  the  prophetic  curse, 
which  Jacob  pronounced  upon  Levi,  that  his  posterity  should 
be  scattered  amongst  the  tribes  of  Israel,  Gen.  xlix,  7,  was 
remarkably  accomplished  (though  in  effect  converted  into  a 
blessing),  not  only  in  respect  to  the  appointment  of  their  ha- 
bitation (of  which  we  shall  take  notice  hereafter),  but  likewise 

•  Sec  above,  p.  22 — 24. 
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•f  tli«ir«&ta  utid  enploTilieiito ;  more  otiham,  tfaaa  fMihip» 
of  all  the  other  trihes  tc^pether,  being  offieera  md  jndfes 
iltf«i]gh0at  ttie  whole'  comtrj ;  andU  pvohabiy,  a»  the  rabhiw 
kA  lift,  same  of  fkem  were  geoendjgr  directors  of  theii  ■e- 
lUMiieflr  of  leamog*^ 

Godhrin  oUerre^  tfifit  the  eonsecmAion  of  tho  Jjmkm^  i» 
Hbseifa  liiM^  began  at  the  tveaty-fifiih  yew  of  theiv  age;  m 
DlEfid'ii^  9t  the  twentieth ;  and  "  here,"  Bsiik  he,  '<^  we  mflf 
Mite  A^  Kberty  g^raated  to  the  ohoreh  iarcdiaiigingeereiiioiiies.'^ 
Bat  he  w«iiM  vodonbtedl J  hav^  spaied  Aw  aote,  if  he  had  at- 
tendoil  to  what  Dayid  deolaros,  Bom^»  that ''  he  had  ap*- 
pointed  the  eowBoa  of  the  priesta  and  the  Larites  (wUeh  in>- 
tliiipd  Ihe tine  ^thair  enlenng  on  liidr nuliiatryX  ttid aH  fte 
aetYftoo  ofi  tho  hooao  of  the  liOid/'  by  tho  expiesB  ofder  of 
Qod  hnaeti  ''  AU  flua^"  aayft  Hand,  «"  ikt  Lord  nade  ■• 
nndemtand  in  a  writing  by  hia  hand  i^on  me/'  1  Chfon»  xxriil^ 
13^  19w  It  doea  not,  thevaibre,  appear  from  henee^  thai  theon 
waa  any  such  liberty  giiren  to  Ae  charrii  under  th^  Old  IW- 
tament,  aa  our  anAoi  mentiona,  but  rather  <he  coainury;  and^ 
I  apprekesd,.  it  w3(  be  hard  to  find  it  any  wbrae^  eithar  la 
the  Old  Testsanent.  or  ia  Ae  New. 

As  for  Ae  eonseeration  of  Obe  Levitesv  whear  Ihey  wero 
oflbred  by  tho  prtest,  H  is  said-,  *'  Aaron  ahatt  ofRar*  tbem>  he- 
fore  tho  I^aid  for  an^  oAving  of  the  dbiUl:enof  ImmeU^!*  Ntonh. 
wi,  U*  ^it  tho  KteraL  trandation  ia,  ^  Aaron  AbH  ware 
them  for  a  waTOnng^  or  waye-ofienng,  before  Jehorah."' 
Tho  targvm  r^sMkia  il^  **  Blevabit  Aaron  Lentea*  cfevatione* 
«!oram  Donnno."  Tlia  if  n  maoi&st  alhiBibn  to  an  ancient 
socrifiod  late*  namely,  waving  the  saonfiaecr.beibBe*  the  Lordl 
This  waving  was  of  two  kinds ;  one  called  msfin  ierumah, 
frowc  Qll  tmm.  d$i9Qih»  €9t,  whM^  tki^  say,  waa  peffomed 
by  waging  il  poipondicuk»ly  upward  imd  do^nflrward;  the 
other,  rxmv?  Umufkah,  from  tns  ni^piv  mgitare,  moverty  whiek 
1fao>  Jfe^k  writera  toll  ns  waa  perfonned  by  wavftig  ft  hori- 
aoi^tedly,  towards  the  fear  oardsnal  poitats,  to*  denote  the  eon* 
secvatitom  of  what  waa-  thus  waved  to  the  JEjord  of  the  whale 

^  See  the  authorities  in  Vitringa  de  Synag.  Vetere,  lih.  i,  part  ii,  cap.  viu>. 
p.  364,  365,  who,  however,  looks  upon  this  to  be  a  rabbinical  fiction. 
Dr.  Ughtfoot  supposes  the  forty-eight  cities  of  the  Levites  to  have  been  a 
kind  of  universities.    See  his  Hanaony  on  Matt,  ii,  4. 
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JBaHh^a  iWi  tiw  v^ni  »  afVli^  to  the  conseinAti^ 
lieyites  in  the  passage  befosa  quoted.  The  Ssptaagint  ieii» 
dei»  iftiby  mfuff^i  and  ar  thisr  wotdL  U  vwd,  n  the  faMoiy  of 
the  Aeti^  for  th«  scpiaiiBtt  •  or  OMuncBslieii  of  Paul  and 
Thiniahaa  to  the  muibttj  of  Att  gaspel  amon;^  ik»  Geatilei, 
Jkctaxui^Sy  Godwin  ooneeivesy  it  ki&aUnsioAto  tiketconae* 
emtioiL  and  aflpaaEOlion:  of  the  Jewish  Le^tea  t0  tbe  mtaaatry  of 
ti»  tahemaoiok  The  oame  Gboek  wosd  oacnn  coaceniBf 
I^oal  im  thea{nstle  to  tka  Boawna,  where  he  saith  of  himself^ 
duiet  hft  was  ^ftu^qua^s  s«  fliai9f>yf«A/ttf  aet  apart  £ov  liie  gee- 
-pals  Aoaa.  i,.  1.  BEonreset,  be  aay  fane  albde,  perhqps,  to 
Us  having'  been.  aPfaariaee,  or  irrtd  pharosk,  which  coming 
fiooa  ann  jiteradfcy  sefmrnvitr  signiAsa  tf^tt^Mo^Mji*^ ;  and  as 
birfbie  hm  ooMvorabn  ha  gjnaiodl  m  being  a  iPhaiaife^  afoipv* 
§/m^  m^  y^MTfc.  ao   he  now  deeo  in  being  aftittpufim^  m$ 

.  Anflthfia  aaroBipayy  at  Ae  eonaecration  ef  the  Lovitea,  was 
impoaiiiant  of  hands  i  **  Thon  sUt  hai^  the  Levitea  imSpm 
ikb  Loidy  and  the  chSdmn  of  Ismel  shaU  pot  their  handJi 
upon  tbem^"  Nand>.  ▼iii,  10.  By  the  Vmar  >>d  bene  Isr0&^ 
oh3d]«a  ef  larari,  aoma  JFewirii<doctoni  mideretand  the  first- 
knnt^  in  whoae  veom  iie  JLevileB  were  anbatitaled,  Ter^  l7s 
US.  Ani  their  laying  their  faan^h^  oveiy  one  en  the*  head  of 
hia  adbstitate,  had  the  same  aigniieatbn  as  the  Levttee  hiying 
their  hands  on  the  heada^  of  the  balloeks  that  were  to  bo  8»- 
criAoed  for  Aem,  vcr.  12,  or  to  aofier  and  die  in  Iheir  room 
and  atoad  ;^  4Eat  is»  denoting,  not  only  tfieir  conseeretion  tO' 
Qod^  bat  their  sabatitation  to  aMmd  the  semee  of  God  at  hia 
tahecnaciie»  instead  of  the  fint-bom. 

Orr  if  by  the  bwittn  >3a  hene  Israei,  .we  nnderstand,  with 
Dr.  Patrick,  the  elders,  as  representatives  of  the  whole  aa- 
aembly  mentiQiied;  in  the  word»  preceding,  we  may  anppose 
theia  laying  thefe  hands  ^b  tlie  Levitea  waa  a  foim  of  benedhs^ 
tion;  as  when  Jacob  laid  his  hand  on  Kphraim  and  Manaaaeh, 
and  said,  "  God,  before  whom  my  fathers  walked,  bless  the 
lads,"  Gen.  xlviii,  15, 16.    And  as  when  little  children  were 

*  Abarbane),  Bechai,  and  Levi  Ben  Genon,  quoted  by  Oatiam,  de 
Sucrifidis,  p.  162. 
t  Vid.  Auiswoitfa  in  loc. 
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brought  to  our  Savioiir»  that  he  might  bless  them,  he  kid  bw 
bands  upon  them.  Matt,  xix,  15. 

This  ceremony,  used  at  the  consecration  of  the  LeyitoA, 
came  afterward  into  use  at  the  consecration  of  othw  persons 
into  either  cini  or  saered  offices.    Joshua  was  consecratedl 
captain  general  of  the  tribes  oi  Israel  by  imposition  of  the 
hands  of  Moses,  Numb,  xxvii,  18.     And  die  same  rite  con* 
tinned  in  the  Christian  church  at  the  ordinatimi  of  offioen, 
both  ordinary  and  extraordinary;   particularly  of  the  seven 
dcaconi,  Acts  vi,  6 ;  of  Barnabas  and  Saul  to  a  qpecial  aer- 
vice,  to  which  God  called  them.  Acts  xiii,  2,  3;  and  of  or- 
dinary pastors,.  1  Tim.  iv,  14,  especially  chap,  y,  22. 

There  is  a  diffisrence,  which  Godwin  observes,  between 
^p6^trw  and  %«^oroy<a,  the  former  signi^ong  the  consecration 
of  a  pcfson  to  an  office  by  the  imposition  of  hands ;  the  hrtter, 
his  election  or  choice  by  holding  up  of  hands.  It  is  derived 
fipom  nn  ancient  custom  of  the  Athenians  in  the  choice  of  their 
magistrates,  among  whom  the  candidates  being  pixyposed  to 
the  people,  who  signified  their  choice  by  holding  up  their 
hands,  he,  who  had  most,  was  lodied  upon  as  duly  diected** 
Thus  there  was  a  brother,  %«^oroin^£<;  a«'o  rm  cxxAayo-tmr,  ap* 
pointed  by  the  suffinge  of  the  churches  to  travel  along  widi 
Paul,  to  convey  their  alms  to  the  poor  saints  in  Judea, 
2  Cor.  viii,  19.  And  in  the  history  of  the  Acts  we  are  in- 
formed, that  Paul  and  Barnabas  having  travelled  to  Deihe, 
Lystra,  Iconium,  and  Antiooh,  had  been  there  employed  in 
appointing,  by  suffrage,  elders  in  every  city,  x^iforoiojcrayi^ 
oMtois  itpec^tirepBs  ytar  sK,KXti^ia.y,  Acts  xiv,  23;  a  fcNnmof  ex- 
pression, which  intimates,  that  they  referred  it  to  the  people 
to  choose  their  own  presbyters  or  pastors,  in  whose  ordination 

they  assisted  t- 

Before  we  dismiss  the  consideration  of  the  Levites,  it  will 
be  proper  to  take  notice  of  the  place  of  their  ordinary  resi- 
dence, and  of  their  subsistence. 

*  Aristophan.  in  ExxXTj<r.  p.  371.  Vid.  Suiceri  Thesaur.  in  verb,  x'^f®* 
TDvia,  nvho  quotes  Demosthenes  and  ^schines,  to  show  that  this  Attic 
custom  was  expressed  by  the  word  ^ii^rowa.  Vid.  etiam  Constantiui  Lex- 
icon m  verb.  yni^r^yttOf  et  -^tt^^ittti. 

t  Vid.  Witsii  Meletem.  de  Vit&  Pauli,  sect,  iii,  paragr.  xx,  p.  53 — 55. 
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.    As  to  ibeir  resideiicey  ikej,  as  well  as  the  priesti,  were  pre-* 
eluded  by  the  law  from  sharing  the  promised  inbrntance  of 
Caoaaa  with  their  brethrea  of  the  other  tribes,  Deat.  xyiiiy 
1^  2 :  "  The  priests,  tiie  Levites,  and  all  the  tribe  of  Levi, 
shall  have  no  part  nor  inheritance  with  Israel ;  they  shall  hare 
no  inheritance  among  their  b^hefhren."  .  The  meaning  is,  th^ 
were  to  haye  no  tract  (rf  land  separately  allotted  to  them  as  « 
tribe,  in  the  same  manner  as  the  other  tribes  had ;  but  in  lieu 
•f  that,  Ihey  had  forty-eight  cities  with  their  sabnrbs  assigned 
theih  cmt  of  the  other  tribes,  thirteen  of  which  belonged  to  the 
priesi,  and  thirty-fiTe  to  the  rest  of  the  tiribe  of  Levi,  Nomb. 
xsxv,l — BrJosh^xid.  Itmay  be  observed,  that  the  dties  of  the 
priests  were,  for  die  most  part,  in  the  tribes  of  Judah  and  Ben- 
jamin, and  consequently  nearer  to  Jerusalem,  which  stood  in  the 
emifines  of  these  two  tribes ;  whereas  those  of  the  Levites  were 
d&vided  to  them  by  lot  out  of  the  other  tribes  on  either  side 
Jordan.    And  thus  God  converted  Jacob's  cuise  on  Levi, 
which  we  spoke  of  before,  into  a  national  blessing,  by  dispers- 
ing the  priests  and  Levitos,  whose  office  it  was  to  preserve 
and  taach  knowledge,  throughout  the  whole  land.    Dr.  Lig^t- 
loot  makes  these  forty-eight  cities  to  be  so  many  nniversities, 
where  the  min»terial  tribe  studied  the  law,  said  diflnsed  the 
knowledge  of  it  through  the  nation  **•    Of  these,  six  were  ap- 
pointed cities  of  refuge,  for  >protecting  of  persons  from  the 
rigour  of  the  law,  in  case  of  involuntary  homicide,  of  which 
we  shall  discourse  in  its  proper  place.    The  Levitical  cities 
had  suburbs  and  fields  surrounding  them,  to  the  extent  of 
three  thousand  cubits  on  every  side :  *'  The  suburbs  of  the 
cities,  which  ye  shall  give  unto  the  Levites,  shall  reach  from 
the  wall  of  the  city  and  outward  a  thousand  cubits  round 
about ;  and  ye  shall  measure  from  without  the  city  on  the  east 
side  two  thousand  cubits,  on  the  south  side  two  thousand 
cubits,  on  the  west  side  two  thousand  cubits,  on  the  north  side 
two  thousand  cubits ;  and  the  city  shall  be  in  the  midst.    This 
ghall  be  to  them  the  suburbs  of  the  cities,"  Numb,  xxxv,  4,  5. 
To  reconcile  the  seeming  contradiction  between  the  thousand 
and  two  thousand  cubits,  Junius  supposes  the  latter  number 
expresses  the  diameter  of  the  suburbs,   the  city  being  ab- 

*  See  his  chorognipliical  century  of  the  land  of  Israel,  chap,  xcvii. 
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stnietod^  &mi  ovt  to  o«t«  So  thut  die  whole  tonitoiy  heiong^ 
ing  t0ih»  city  veadied  no  fartbor  than  a  Aoiuaid  ciihilB*« 
Bitt  Dn  Lij^tfiiat  fidUoivB  tfas  more  ^rdbdble  opiMas  «f 
Haimonidaa  t ;  oaadiy;  tb^t  tlM  £nm€r  thpiMwid  cobiU 
wore  foe  uriwlia^  more  prqMilrf  so  cattkl;  for  oat-koiuM^ 
bonis,.  stahiM,  &o^;  and,  i*  maj  be^ far  gavinis  of  iMfha  aad 
lo^en  ;  aad  tl»  kiter  tMPsr  tlwuaad  mm  fiar  fidUb  and  vin^ 
jariflt  wliUk  a»»  oalM  tkn  "  ibUaof  fl»  sdhwhs,"  ]m« 
xa¥,  84,  FxMi  ikm  prodnoo  of  Ikeoa  fields  and  viaar^ardi 
arase  soaaa  part  of  th»  suhsiateaise  of  tita  pnaala  aad  La^cilaii* 
when  they  wore  nol  in  waiting  at  tho  sanotaaryi;  fat  iai^  Ika 
weeks  of  their  attendiaiee  th^  ware  maintained  by  ihe  daao 
annag  firami  die  saonfiees :  as  Hm  apoatkn  ohserres^.  ^  Dm 
ywnot  knoip^  that  tka^  who  nunster  sboot  holj  tihniga^  live  of 
tlm  tlHn9»  of  ths  temple ;  aaed  Aey  who  wait  at  the  altei^  sm 
pextaken  of  the  altar?"  1  Cor.  ix,  IS.  Beside  these  dneiw 
the  fast  firaitB,  which  were  bioa^t  to  thfrtampb,  and  tibe 
BMmej  paid  far  the  redamplion  of  the  fiast-hom,  oontribntad' 
towards  their  sabsislBnoe.  But  whan  they  were  out  of  walt- 
ing,  their  maintenanee  partly,  as  we  haye  said>  arosefixim  thw 
giabeo  belonging  to  their  dties;  but  ehnafly  from  the  titiiee 
of  the  ptodace  of  the  whole  eonntry ,  wfaisbthe  law  allettedto 
the  tribe  of  Len:  '« BehoU,  saidi  God,  1  hare  given  dre 
eluldien  of  Levi  all  the  tenth  in  Israel  far  an  inheritanoe,  for 
their  service  whioh  dmy  server"  Numb,  xviii,  21.  Thi^tidie 
the  peoph)  paid  both  from  the  ammai  and  vegetnhh^  produee 
of  dieir  estates;  from  the  seed  of  the  farnds,  and  the  frait  of 
the  trees ;  from  the  s^eep  and  Uack  cattit.  Lev.  3cxvii»  M ; 
d  Cfaron.xzxi»  5>  &.    it waapaid  umnediatefy  to  die  Leilas* 

*  Junius  in  locu 

t  Lightfoot,  ubi  supra,  ab  init. ;  vid.  etiam  Misha.  Sotah,  cap.  v,  seek 
ill;  Maimon.  et  Bartenora  in  loc.  torn,  iii,  p.  248,  edit.  Surenfaus. 

X  Mr.  Lowman  understands  die  thousand  cubits  to  be  the  measurement 
of  the  suboibs  evaij  way  from  die  walls  of  tbe  dty  into  the  coantiy ;  and 
the  two  itonaad  cnhits,  the  mMsniemsat  fiom  the  haghwiing  of  the  sal^ 
urbs  oa  the  cooatry  tide  into  d»  caotsa  ^  tha  city.  Sea  his  Cinl  Govern* 
ment  of  the  Hebrews,  p.  1 10.  It  is  remarkable  that  the  Septoagint  reads 
two  thousand  in  both  places.  And  both  Josephus  and  Philo  mention  only 
two  thousand.  Joseph.  Antiq.  lib.  iv,  cap,  iv,  sect,  iii,  torn,  i,  p.  204,  edit. 
Haverc. ;  et  Philo  de  Sacerdotum  Honoribus,  sub  finem,  p.  645,  edit.  Colon. 
AUobr.  1613. 
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wbi^pvfiikcUy  vececvod  it,  either  on  the  spot  wltore  it  wm  pro- 
duced,  or,  at  least,  in  their  M^erol  cities,  Nriieok  x,  87.  Out 
•f  tUs  tithe  the  Leyites  paid  a  tenth  part  to  the  priests^  N«nb« 
xidii  2&<-J18»  which  is  eelled  their  nov^n  t(MruuuA,  or  heair*- 
oABrin^,  aft  we  render  ft»  to  ihe  Lord ;  in  like  mnmev  a»  the 
geaeral  tiihe,  paid  by  die  people,  is  catted  theu'  nonn  #srw- 
MoA,  yer.  24  Not  tiiat  we  are  to  suppose  d  tfim  titiftsa 
were  liiML  up*  towards  Hesvsm,  as  were  some  of  this  obbe 
tioBs,  ift  tokes  of  their  desire  that  €h>d  mi^  accept  theas; 
but  beoMise  they  were  so  fav  of  the  same  natar»  widi  the 
thngp^  offered  to  God  by  that  rite,  as  to  be  sepwrated  aad  aet 
apart  for  his  use  and  senice.  In  wUeh  sense  aH  the  oIIIbp*- 
ings,  or  free  daaatiDns  to  God  re^piBed  for  boiUing  him  a 
sanctiunry,  aae  oaUed  ncnn  ieruw^,  Exod.  xxr,  S ;  whidh 
tlie  ChaUee  paraphrase  translates^  "  that  wbkb  is  sap- 
ported." 

Besides  this  tithe,  wfaioh  die  people  were  to  pajt  to  die 
Leyites,  they  were  aiaa  to  ddie  the  remafainy  nine  porCs^  and 
<^  that  tidie  to  make  a  feast,  to  be  kept  in  the  ooait  of  the 
sanetnary,  or  in  some  apartment  bdonging  to  it;  or  in  caae 
they^  lired  ao  remote*  thsii  they  could  not  widr  conyenience 
cany  this  tithe  dither  in  kind,  diey  might  sell  it,  and  puchaae 
pioidsions  witb  die  money  when  d^y  cameito  the  sandiuey; 
only  adding  a  fifik  part  thereto,  Deet.  xii,  17,  18 ;  chap,  mrr 
23^-27 ;  Loir,  xxvii^  31.  At  dnsi  feast,  whichi  was  kept  in 
token  of  their  thankftdaoss  to  Grodv  for  Us  pnmdenlial  bom- 
ties,,  they  were  to  entertain,  not  only  their  owv  families  and 
friends,  but  also  the  Levites;  It  is  not  expcessly  said,  how 
many  of  tbem  were  ta  be.  innted ;  diet  was  left  to  prudence, 
and  to  be  deteimined  by  the  qjaantky  of  provisions ;  only  in 
general  the  lav  is^,  **  Thou,  shate  eat  there  before  die  Lord 
thy  God,  and  thev  sfaidt  rejoice,  thou  and  ibj  housebdd,  and 
the  LeyiAe  diat  is  within  thy  gs^i  dmn  slialt  not  forsake 
hinLT  Now  diat  dns  titdie  was  ^brent  from  dat  paid  to 
the  Levites  is.  maniisst^  firsi;  in  diat  ike  tithe  paid  to  tfaem 
was  for  their  own  nse ;  whereas  this  was  consmned  by  the 
owners  and  their  friends ;  only  they  were  to  invite  some  Le- 
yites to  the  feast.  Secondly,  That  tithe  was  paid  all  the  conn* 
tcy«oyer«  this  only  at  the  sanctuary.  ThiixUy,  The  Levites 
were  to  pay  a  tenth  of  their  tithe  to  die  priests,  which  they 
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eovld  not  do  of  this,  having  no  property  in  it,  except  tliat  Aey 
were  to  partake  of  it  as  invited  gaests. 

Besides  these  two  tithes,  Josephns*,'  and  the  apocTTphal 
hock^  Tobit,  chap,  i,  8,  speak  of  a  third,  paid  once  in  dsree 
years ;  which  was  given  away  in  charity.  And  some  Jewish 
writers,  therefore,  call  it  the  poor  man's  tithe  f.  This  opimon 
may  seem  to  receive  some  countenance  from  the  express  oitler 
in  the  book  of  Deuteronomy,  that  "  at  the  end  of  every  three 
yean  they  should  bring  forth  all  the  tithe  of  their  increbse,  and 
lay  it  up  within  thw  gates ;  that  the  stranger,  the  fatherless, 
and  the  widow,  as  well  as  the  Levite,  might  come,  and  eat, 
and  be  satisfied,  Deut  xiv,  38,  29.  Nevertheless,  several 
learned  Jews  and  Christians  conceive,  this  was  not  a  distinct 
tithe,  but  the  same  with  the  second,  with  only  this  difference, 
that  whereas  for  two  years  together  the  feast,  that  was  made 
by  it,  was  kept  at  the  sanctuary,  the  third  year  it  was  kept  by 
the  owners  at  their  own  house ;  in  order  that  such  of  fheff  pom* 
neighbours  and  friends,  as  were  aged  and  infirm,  and  could  not 
travel  to  the  place  of  the  sanctuary,  might  not  be  wholly  ex- 
duded  firom  this  thanki^ving  feast;  or,  as  Mr.  Mede  ex- 
presses it,  for  two  years  together  they  paid  the  Levites  tithe, 
and  the  festival  tithe ;  but  in  the  third  year,  they  paid  the  Le- 
vites tithe,  and  the  poor  man's  tithe ;  that  is,  what  was  wont 
in  other  years  to  be  spent  in  feasting  was  every  third  year 
spent  upon  the  poor|.  But  I  acknowledge,  that  this  third 
year's  b^ng  called  "  the  year  of  tithing,"  in  the  twenty-sixth 
chapter  of  Deuteronomy,  ver.  13,  seems  to  me  to  import, 
that  some  additional  tithe  was  paid  that  year. 

The  reason  of  God's  commanding  this  tithe  to  be  paid  to 
the  priests  and  Levites  was  manifestly  for  their  subsistence. 
For  as  they  had  no  estates  in  land,  like  the  other  tribes,  ex- 
cept only  in  their  cities,  and  a  few  little  fields  about  them ; 
they  must  have  starved  without  some  such  contribution  from 
the  other  tribes.  But  why  God  would  have  them  supported 
in  this  way,  rather  than  by  assigning  them  an  inheritance, 

*  Andq.  lib.  iv,  cap.  viii,  sect,  xxii,  p.  238,  edit.  Hnverc. 
t  Maimon.  de  Jure  Pauperis,  cap.  vi,  sect,  i,  p.  60,  edit.  Prideaux,  Oxoo. 
1679. 

t  See  Mede*s  Works,  book  i,  disc,  xxxiii,  p.  171, 179 ;  and  likewise  Selden 
on  Tithes,  chap,  ii,  sect.  iii. 
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like  liie  rest  of  the  tribes ;  and  wfay  this  {Mroportioii  of  a  tenth 
^as  to  be  paid  them,  ratfier  than  any  other,  are  qnestioiis  not 
«o  easy  to  be  resdred. 

As  to  the  fonner  query,  why  God  wonU  have  the  priests 
and  Lerites  supported  by  tithes,  rather  than  by  alloting^  ihem 
an  inheritance  in  land,  it  was  no  doubt,  partly,  that  their  time 
might  not  be  taken  up  with  secular  business,  and  their  minds 
bnithened  about  w<Mdly  cares  and  managing  their  estates,  and 
that  they  mig^t  employ  themselves  wholly  in  the  duties  of 
their  office ;  as  Timothy  is  exhorted  by  St.  Paul,  *'  to  give 
himself  wholly  to  Ids  ministry ;"  and  for  that  end,  cautioned 
-against  *'  entangling  himself  with  the  affi^  of.  this  life," 
lThn.iv,15;  2Tim.ii,4. 

Again,  God's  commanding  the  other  Israelites  to  pay  tithe 
out'of  their  estates  to  his  priests  and  Levites  might  be  de* 
signed  as  an  acknowledgment,  that  they  had  received  their 
estates  from  his  free  gift,  and  held  them  by  no  other  tenure 
but  his  bounty.  In  which  view  the  tithes  may  be  considered 
as  a  quit-rent,  to  be  annually  paid  to  the  original  proprietor  of 
the  land,  who  had  conquered  it  for  them,  and  put  them  in  pos- 
sesion of  it*.  Paying  it  to  the  priests  and  Levites,  his  im- 
mediate servants  and  ndnistras,  for  their  maintenance  and 
support,  was  paying  it  to  him ;  and  as  they  held  their  estates 
by  this  tenure,  a  neglect  or  r^sal  was  a  forfeiture.  To  this 
effect  is  the  observation  of  Rabbi  Bechaif  on  Ae  following 
.words,  '*  And  thou  shalt  eat  before  the  Lord  the  tithe  of  thy 
com,  of  thy  wine^  and  thy  oil,"  &c.,  Deut.  xiv,  23.  If,  saith 
he,  thou  pay  the  tithe,  then  it  is  thy  com,  &c. ;  if  not,  it  is 
mine;  as  it  is  said  in  the  prophecy  of  Hosea,  ''  Therefore 
will  I  retom  and  takeaway  my  ccnrn  in  the  time  thereof,  and 
my  wine  in  the  season  thereof,"  Hos.  ii,  9.     For  they  for- 

*  When  William  the  Conqueror  parcelled  out  the  lands  of  England,  he 
reserved  a  certain  snoall  rent  to  be  annuaHy  paid  out  of  every  estate  to  the 
Crown  as  an  acknowledgment,  that  it  was  received  from,  and  held  under 
hini.  This  rent  is  paid  to  this  day  from  ail  freehold  estates,  under  the  name 
of  chief  rent.  Or  if  there  be  any  estates,  that  pay  it  not,  it  is  because  they 
have  been  purchased  out  of  others,  of  which  purchase  it  was  made  a  con- 
dition that  they  should  be  clear  of  this  incumbrance,  those  other  estates 
paying  it  for  them.  ^ 

t  See  I'atrick  in  loc 
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Ailed  ds  whale,  irk>  tfi  iic4  nr  a  ««ft»  te  iwt  frtiU 
hadimmwJ  to  idmotf. 

As  for  tke  second  question,  why  God  appointed  Ae  pfo* 
portko  of  m  tanth  ntber  that  any  other;  tibo  Jevri  gmmnJfy 
SKjt  it  iras  beoaase  ten  is  a  perfect  numbei  ^  afanost  aD  ■»* 
tbna  easing  liieir  aoeonnt  of  sioiple  namben  wilh  it,  aad  ttmm 
liuniiinam  ■i^ain  irithrwmprmwd  nnmhiTn  .  «r,  as  otfaeis  pliiase 
it,  das  is  the  end  cf  lesaer  liinbcray  aad  tm  hepmmti^  af 
fUjBiia ;  cai  whiah  lUMiaiint  it  im  iooked  vpM  as  4he  laosl 
perfect,  and  tfaeiefoie  had  in  gieait  lagaai.  Bat  tUs  ia  toe 
fiiiroloas^  perhaps  a  mate  euhstanlial  leasoa  nay  he  Atfaai 
from  the  ancient  laiirs  and  eastoais  ef  anoat  nathns,  lof  pagvng 
a  tenth  to  their  kings.  Aristotle  mentssoB  it  as  an  SBcieiit 
hrar  in  Babykm*;  and  Br.  Speooer*f>  obaervea,  ttam  a pasi^ 
in  AnstafdumeSy  that  it  was  the  cnstam  in  Athens,  thongh  a 
uwauaaiiesWi,  far  the  people  to  pay  a  tenth  tn  the  magiatiiaGy. 
That  tUs  was  Beckoned  a  part  of  the  jus  rtgwm^  an  the  eaal- 
em  eoontries,  appears  from  henee,  that  among  the  other  ap^ 
presdoBS,  which  Sanmei  tells  the  Isiacdites  they  mi|^€Qqpeet 
fhun  «  kiog,  he  menticnis  his  demanding  their  tithes;  "  He 
wifl  take  the  tenth  af  yoar  seed,  and  of  your  vine^sads,  and 
gm  to  his  offioeia,  and  to  his  aarvants,"  1  Sam.  m,  1& 
Now,  as  we  htnie  diown  before,  the  pitests  and  Levitee  wane 
ptopaily  the  officers  aad  ministeis  of  state  nnder  Ood  as  king 
of  Israel ;  and  the  Zsradites  paying  thiwagh  Aeir  hands  one 
teaik  to  him  was  agreeahie  to  the  castom  «f  ahnost  dl  na- 
ticBS  to  pay  one  tentfi  to  their  king.  Hthes,  then,  ave  lo  he 
oonsideved  as  an  appendage  to  the  Theocaaoy;  and  I  appi^ 
head  it  will  be  extremely  difllcidt  to  piio¥e,  that  Chriiftian 
aMaisten  hare  a  difdne  right  to  donand  them,  ftam  thb  dr- 
eamstance  of  a  constitution  pecafiar  to  the  Jewish  nation. 
Thus  much  concerning  the  priests  and  Leyites. 

The  rabbies  speak  of  another  sort  of  ecdesiastioal  persons, 
tarmed  low  ^:)m  coMhi  manynamidh^  viri  9tati9narii%^  star 
tionary  men;  of  whom  we  have  no  mention  in  scripture. 

*  Aristot.  (EcoDoniic.  lib.  ii,  sub  fin. 

t  De  Ijegiffain  Uebraeor.  lib.  in,  cap.  x,  sect,  i,  torn,  b,  p.  T21,  7S«,  edit. 
Chftppeiow. 

t  Vid.  MaimoD.  de  Apparatu  Templi,  cap.  vi,  per  totuio,  p.  IIM,  et  »eq. 
Crenii  Fascic.  Sexti. 


jVeTwAele88»  Hieie  is  tome  {woiiabflity  in  Ae  amNMBit  of  tfae 
Jewish  doctars,  tiiat  theve  were  Men  ekosan  out  of  die  levvral 
tabes,  as  TepraNntaims  to  attmcl  at  Om  sacrifices  oflinred  fer 
aill  Israel;  the  kw  veqairingv  fliat  tke  peiaomi  for  wIuhb  sacri- 
liaes  were  offered  slundd  be  present  at  Hbe  offering.  Lot.  x 
a,  4;  cfaap.  iii  ^*S.  Ajmmg  the  imuiifaiiiij  efbved  for  ai 
Israel,  or  for  Utte  wlioie  cfmgregatien,  wuve  the  eoaftiniial 
4a%  saerifioes,  prorided  mt  the  pabBo  duirge;  and  extmor- 
^Unaiy  sassffioea,  when,  on  aoooant  of  Ae  sm  of  any  paiticidar 
jMmon  or  parsons,  aa^  JadgoieBt  of  GpoA  lay  npott  Ae  whole 
miion ;  as  in  the  ease  of  the  IsnaHtes'  being  woteted  by  the 
Cnaaaaites  a*  JU,  «a  wseowd  of  AohB&'«  taramsgresrion :  in 
8«tth  eases  the  law  directed,  that  ^  the  eongregation  should 
43fSaft  a  yonng  hidiock  for  the  sin,  and  bum  him  before  the 
taheraade  of  the  congregstton,"  Lev.  iv,  13,  14.  On  the 
aaanal  fiat,  or  day  of  expialion,  them  was  likewise  a  solemn 
sacrifice  of  atonement  offered  Ss»  sS  Isrspel,  **  heoanse  of  Ihebr 
transgressions,  in  all  their  sins,"  Lev.  xyi,  16.  On  such  oc- 
casions, it  being  impossible  HiMi  0U  the  people  should  be  pre- 
sent, there  were  representatives  chosen,  say  the  doctors,  for 
the  whole  body ;  who  heiag  difided  iato  twenty-fonr  eonrses 
attended  by  rotation,  at  <he  priasti  aad  Lerites  did. 

The  Nethinaa,  who  come  next  ander  consideration,  w^^ 
so  called  from  }n:  nathan,  dedit,  because  they  were  given  lo 
the  Lentes  faraerrants,  or  alayes,  io  do  the  drudgery  bdehg- 
iag  to  the  socied  aarvioe.  Eora  says,  they  were  giv^n  <or  ap» 
poinfeed  hy  Da^rid  and  the  princea  ibr  the  senrie^  of  the  Le- 
vitas,  Eara  viii,  80.  They  were  origiaaHy  the  Gibeoaites, 
who  ohtaittiag  a  leagae  of  peace  with  the  Issaehtas,  soon  after 
they^oame  iate>  Canaan,  by  artifice  and  firaud,  were  caadeinaed 
1^  Jodiaa  to  the  lowest  and  most  laborious  effioes  belonging  to 
the  service  of  the  tabernacle ;  drawing  water,  fetching  and  cleav- 
ing wood  for  the  fire  of  the  altar,  £lc.,  Josh,  ix,  3,  to  the  ei|d* 

We  never  find  them  called  Nethmim  before  David's  time ; 
bat  afterwards,  when  the  Israelites  had  enlarged  their  con- 
quests, and  probably  added  others  of  other  nations  to  diese 
vassals  of  the  sanctuary,  they  were  no  longer  called  Gibeon- 
ites,  but  Nethinim,  a  name  that  would  suit  those  of  one  na- 
tion as  well  as  another.  From  this  time  they  do  not  seem  to 
have  been  considered  and  treated  Kke  slaves,  but  rather  as 
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the  lowest  order  of  the  servants  of  the  saoGtoary,  liaving,  no 
doubty  embraced  the  Jewish  religion.  At  their  return  from 
the  captivity  they  were  placed  in  cities  with  the  Levites, 
Nehem.  xi,  3;  Ezra  ii,  70;  1  Chron.  ix»  2.  There  were  very 
few,  indeed,  that  chose  .to  return,  probably,  beeame  of  die 
lowness  of  their  condition  and  station  amongst  the  IsraeKtes. 
We  read  of  no  more  than  two  hundred  and  twenty,  who  came 
with  Ezra,  Ezra  viii,  20 ;  and  three  hundred  ninety-two  with 
Zerubbabel,  chap,  ii,  58.  A  number  so  insufficient  for  the 
service- work  of  the  temple,  that  Josephns  tells  us  they  insti* 
tuted  a  festivtd,  which  they  called  ^uXo^of  la^  on  which  the  peo- 
ple were  obliged  to  carry  a  certain  quantity  of  wood,  to  sup- 
ply the  altar  of  burnt-offerings*.  The  papists  have  a  sort  of 
officers  in  imitation  of  the  Nethinim,  whom  Ibey  call  subdea- 
cons ;  whose  business  it  is  to  carry  a  bason  of  water,  and  a 
towel,  to  the  priests  who  minister  at  the  altar,  to  wash  their 
hands  before  they  celebrate  mass. 

Of  the  Sacrifices. 

To  this  chapter,  concerning  the  ministers  of  the  sanctuary) 
may  properly  be  subjoined  a  brief  aoconnt  of  that  part  of  its 
service,  in  which  they  were  chiefly  employed,  namely,  the 
sacrifices. 

Of  -their  first  institution  we  have  no  certain  informatidn  in 
scripture.  But  they  were  practised,  we  find,  in  die  first  ages 
of  the  world  by  Cain  and  Abel,  Gen.  iv ;  and  by  our  fost  pa- 
rents, probably,  presently  after  the  fall.  For  we  read,  tiiat 
*'  unto  Adam  and  to  his  wife  the  Lord  made  coats  of  skins 
and  clothed  them,"  Gen.  iii,  21.  As  animal  food  was  not 
used  till  after  the  flood,  which  we  formerly  proved  f,  we  can- 

*  Joseph,  do  Bell.  Judaic,  lib.  ii,  csp.  xvii,  sect,  vi,  p.  104,  edit.  Ha- 
verc. 

t  Since  we  considered  this  subject.  Dr.  Sykes,  in  his  late  Essay  on  the 
Nature,  Design,  and  Origin  of  Sacrifices,  in  order  to  explain  the  ammRt 
sacrifice  which  Abel  offered,  consistently  with  his  own  nodon  of  sacrifices 
in  genera],  namely,  tiiat  they  were  a  kind  of  eating  and  drinking  with  God 
as  it  were  at  his  table,  and  in  consequence  of  that  being  in  a  state  of  firiend- 
ship  with  him  by  repentance  and  confession  of  sins  (p.  120) ;  hath  endea- 
voured to  show,  in  opposition  to  Grotius  and  Le  Clerc,  that  animals  were 
used  for  food  before  the  flood.     And  as  these  authors  think  the  express 
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not  eafflly  imagine  whence  they  so  soon  procured  these  skins, 
probably  before  any  creatures  had  died  of  themselves,  unless 
from  beasts  slain  for  sacrifice. 

pant  of  animal  food  made  after  the  flood  is  safficient  proof  that  it  was  not 
in  use  before  the  flood,  be  inquires  into  the  meaning  of  the  respective  grants 
to  Adam  and  Noah  (p.  167—178). 

The  former  is  in  these  words  (Gen.  i,  99,  9P),  '*  Behold  I  have  prta 
you  every  herb  bearing  seed,  which  is  upon  the  free  of  all  the  Earthf  aod 
eveiy  tree  in  the  which  is  the  fruit  of  a  tree  bearing  seed,  to  you  it  shall  be 
lor  meat.  And  to  every  beast  of  the  field,  and  to  every  fowl  of  the  air, 
and  to  every  thing  that  creepeth  upon  the  earth,  wherein  there  is  life,  have 
I  g;iven  every  green  herb  for  meat'*  And  the  Doctor,  remarking,  that  this 
grant  must  necessarily  be  understood  with  some  limitations,  some  creatures 
being  not  formed  for  living  upon  herbs,  and  some  herbs  bdng  of  a  poisonoiis 
quality,  infers  from  hence,  that  it  vros  not  intended  to  intimate,  that  this  or 
that  food  was  prohibitad,  and  not  to  be  eaten  by  man,  but  to  declare  in 
genera],  how  well  God  had,  in  his  infinite  wisdom,  provided  for  the  nu- 
merous species  of  creatures  which  he  had  created.  But  I  apprehend,  that, 
if  we  should  allow  there  were  noxious  vegetables  before  the  fall,  when  this 
grant  wns  made,  it  is  not  a  rery  natural  inference,  that,  because  it  was  to  be 
liniited  to  those  herbs  that  were  salutary  in  their  nature,  it  mi|jht  for. that 
reason  be  extended  to  animal  food,  of  which  kind  of  food  there  is  not  the 
least  mentioii.  It  is  a  maxim,  that  permissive  laws  are  to  be  restrained  to 
those  objects  which  are  expnssly  declared  in  them,  or  at  least  to  those 
which  are  of  the  same  nature,  and  are  evidently  comprehended  in  the 
general  ground  and  reason  of  the  law. 

IVith  respect  to  the  grant  to  Noah,  '^  every  moving  thing  that  livetli 
shsdl  be  meat  for  you,  even  as  the  green  herb  have  I  given  you  all  things,*' 
Gen.  ix,  3,  he  apprehends  it  does  not  imply  any  grant  of  animal  food  in 
genecal,  but  only  of  some  particnlar  sorts  of  it,  such  as  are  included  in  the 
word  WO^  rtmeihf  here  rendered  **  moving,*'  which,  according  to  him,  aif(» 
nifieth  creeping  things,  or  such  animals  as  are  not  comprehended  under  the 
words,  beast  and  fowl.  Consequently,  whatever  is  Uie  meaning  of  this 
gnmt,  it  may  be  consistent  with  men's  eating  sheep  and  oxen,  goats,  and  tb« 
like  am'mals  from  the  first.  But  this  criticism  is  without  foundation,  for  ft 
is  certain  that  W7T\  remeth  is  of  very  general  signification,  and  used  for  all 
kind*  of  animals,  or  all  that  can  move.  As  in  the  following  passages :  ^  All 
flesh  died  that  moveth,  WJODtl  karomeih^  upon  the  face  of  the  earth,  both  of 
fowl,  and  of  cattle,  and  of  every  beast  and  creeping  thing,*'  Gen.  rii,  91. 
Again,  God  created  great  whales,  and  every  living  creature  that  moveth, 

WtShn  harometk,  which  the  waters  bring  forth  abundantly,  Gen.  i,  21;  that 
is,  all  kinds  of  fishes.  When,  therefore,  God  gave  to  Adtoi  dominion  over 
the  fishes  of  the  sea,  and  over  the  fowls  of  the  air,  and  over  every  living 

thing  diat  moveth,  TWtlUn  haromeikeihf  upon  the  face  of  the  earth,  ver.  28; 

the  ttW  or  tWIT)  remeihj  or  reme$hethf  cannot  here  be  understood  to  denote 
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WhMm  men  w«re  led  to  Hie  practice  of  sacrifidng  by  tbek 
ewn  reHmnkf  or  by  the  ooHunaiid  of  God,  hath  been  a  maAter 
of  controveny  both  among^  Jews  and  ChrutiaiMi.  Some  of 
the  Hebfew  doctors  are  of  the  former  opinion*,  in  which 
they  are  foQowed  by  Chrysostom ;  who  saith,  that  Abel  sacri- 
ficed the  firstlings  of  his  flock  volantarily,  and  fi-om  the  motion 
of  Us  own  conscience*  without  any  instruction  or  any  positive 
lawf.  And  the  author  of  the  questions  and  answers  to  the 
orthodox,  in  the  works  of  Justin  Martyr,  asserts,  that  all^  who 
offered  animals  in  sacrifice  before  the  law  of  Moses,  did  it 
without  any  divine  command ;  nevertheless  God  accepted  the 
offecingy  and  was  pleased  with  the  offerer  j;.  Grotius  declares 
hMBself  <^  the  same  opinion§,  and  produces*  among  others, 
the  following  passages  in  support  of  it :  the  first  out  of  the 
prophet  Jeremy,  ''  For  I  spake  not  unto  your  fatherSii 
neither  commanded  them  in  the  day  that  I  brought  them  out 
of  the4and  of  Egypt,  concerning  burnt  offerings  or  sacrifices,*" 
Jeieoi*  vii,  32.  Again,  out  of  the  Psalms,  "  I  will  not  rer 
prove  thee  for  thy  sacrifices,  or  thy  burnt  offerings,  to  have 
been  continually  before  me.  I  wHl  take  no  bullock  out  of  Ay 
house,  nor  he-goats  out  of  thy  folds.  Will  I  eat  the  flesh  of 
bulls,  or  drink  the  blood  of  goats  ?    Offer  unto  God  thanks- 

a  particular  species  of  animals  different  from  fishes  and  fowls,  kit  all  soits 
of  snimals,  or  any  other  that  can  move,  as  well  as  these  particnlarij 
named. 

The  Doctor  understands  the  latter  clause,  *'  the  flesh  with  the  blood, 
which  is  the  life  thereof,  thou  shalt  not  eat,"  to  be  only  a  prohibilaon  of 
eatmg  animals,  which  died  of  themselves,  and  an  injunction  to  kill  befon 
they  eat.  A  pcoldbitifln  and  inj  vnction,  which,  if  men  used  ammil  ibod  bo* 
foi«  the  floody  seems  difficolt  to  be  accounted  for,  unless  upon  s^positiQa 
that  it  was  their  pnctioe  to  feed  on  animals  which  died  of  themselves,  and 
that  tbej  did  not  kill  them  for  food ;  which  is  very  nnlikelyi  since  it  is  cesr 
tain,  and  Dr.  Sykes.admits^  they  killed  them  for  sacrifice. 

Upon  the  whole,  therefore,  notwithstanding  all  the  Doctor  hath  adva^ed, 
I  cannot  see  reason  to  depart  from  the  opinion  I  before  espoused^  thiit  there 
was  no  permission  to  eat  animal  food  till  after  the  flood. 

*  Maimooidesy  Rabbi  Levi  Ben  Gerson,  and  Abarbanel ;  vid.  Outram. 
de  Sacrifidis,  p.  0. 

t  Hom.  xii,  ad  Popul.  Antiocb.  torn,  ii,  edit.  Benedict,  p.  11^9. 

t  Respons.  ad  Quaest.  Uxziii,  apud  Opera  Justin,  p.  442,  edit.  Paris, 
1515. 

§  Vid.  Annot.  in  Gen.  iv,  3,  et  in  Jerem.  vii,  9Q,  pnecipu6»  de  Veritat. 
Reltg.  Christ,  lib.  v,  sect.  viii. 
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gmog,  and  pay  ttxf  vows  unto  the  Most  High/'  PsaL  I,  S-^-li* 
And  in  another  place^  **  Tfaon  desirest  not  sacrijBee»  else  would 
I  give  it  Thou  deligfatest  not  in  bnmt  offerings/'  PsaL  li,  Ifi. 
Once  more,  **  Sacrifice  and  offering  thou  didst  not  desire ; 
mine  ears  hast  llioa  opened.  Burnt  offering  and  sin  offering 
hast  Aon  not  required/'  Psal.  xl,  6.  In  all  whicli  passages, 
and  some  o&ers  that  nught  be  mentioned,  the  blessed  God 
seems  to  speak  wifli  contempt  of  sacrifices,  not  only  as  un- 
profitable to  Urn,  but  as  if  he  did  not  command  them.  As  for. 
those  in  the  Psalms,  they  must  certainly  be  understood,  either 
m  a  con^Nffative  sense,  as  importing  that  sacrifices  were  not  so 
pleamg  to  him  as  moral  obedience;  or  as  expressing  tiieirinsuf- 
ficteney  to  make  a  proper  atonement  fbr  sin ;  according  to  the 
apostle,  ^'  It  is  not  possible,  that  the  blood  of  bulb  and  of  goats 
should  take  away  sins,''  Hih.  x,  4 ;  and  as  reproving,  there** 
fore,  flie  vain  dependence  of  tiiose  lAo  rested  upon  them  for 
pardon  and  divine  acceptance,  without  looking  by  feith  to  llieir 
great  antitype,  the  sacrifice  of  Christ.  It  cannot  be  supposed 
the  Ftalnust  meant  that  Gk>d  had  not  instituted  sacrifices,  be- 
cause we  know  he  had  done  it  long  before  his  time,  by  Moses. 
But  ihe  passage  in  the  prophet  Jeremy,  that  Grod  **  spake  not 
unto  the  fathers,  nor  commanded  them,  concemmg  burnt 
oflJBiings  and  sacr^kes,"  being  said  expressly  to  relate  to  a 
tiine  |»ior  to  the  giving  of  the  law  at  Mount  Sinai,  namely,  to 
the  day  of  their  deliverance  out  of  the  land  of  Egypt ;  it  is 
firom  hence  inferred,  that  he  did  not  institute  sacrifices  before 
the  promulgation  of  the  law  by  Moses.  This  opinion  is  zear 
lously  patromzed  by  the  papists,  in  favour  of  their  will-worshqi, 
OT  appointing  religious  rites  and  ceremMiies  without  any  divine 
institution ;  for  so,  they  allege,  did  the  patriarchs  in  the  case 
of  sacrifices ;  yet  God  approved,  though  he  did  not  command 
them.  Hie  same  notion  is  also  embraced  by  some  protestants, 
in  order  to  evade  the  arg^nnyent  drawn  firom  the  typical  sacri- 
fices of  atonement,  to  prove  the  death  of  Christ  a  proper  exr 
pialory  sacrifice.  Sacrifices,  they  plead,  were  at  first  an  human 
institiition,  and  to  prevent  their  being  offered  to  idols,  Ood 
condescended  to  the  introducing  them  into  his  service;  not  that 
he  approved  them  as  good  in  themselves,  or  as  proper  rites  of 
worship.  However,  those  who  apprehend,  that  sacrifices  were 
originally  of  divine  institution,  reply, 

p2 
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Ist,  That  Abel  is  said  to  have  "  offered  his  sacrifioe  by 
faith/'  Heb.  xi»  4;  which  most  imply » as  its  ground  and  foundta- 
tion,  some  diyine  promise  comiected  with  that  rite,'  and  con- 
sequently a  divine  direction  for  the  performance  of  it. 

Dr.  Spencer  maintains,  that  sacrifices  were  originally  con- 
sidered under  the  notion  of  gifts,  the  effect  of  which  in  ap- 
peasing the  anger  and  conciliating  the  favour  of  men  being 
<ib8erved,  it  was  supposed,  they  would  have  the  like  etted 
with  God,  and  thereupon  was  invented  the  rite  of  sacrificing*. 

But  to  this  it  may  be  replied,  that  if  both  Cain  and  Abel 
sacrificed  upon  this  principle,  which  must  be  acknowledged  k> 
be  a  wrong  one,  it  will  be  hard  to  account  for  God's  aooepting* 
the  one,  and  rejecting  the  other.  Besides,  as  Dr.  Keimicott 
very  justly  observes,  the  opinion,  that  sacrifices  would  prevail 
wilii  God,  must  proceed  firom  an  observation,  that  gifts  had 
prevailed  with  men;  an  observation,  which  Cain  and  Abel 
had  litde  opportnnity.of  makingf-  Not  to  insist  on  what  he 
further  urgpes,  that  gifts  could  not  have  been  in  use  till  pro- 
perty was  established ;  which  it  probably:]:  was  not  in  the  days 
of  Cain  and  AbeL 

2dly,  The  paschal  lamb  was  expressly  instituted  by  €rod 
himself,  not  only  before  the  giving  the  law  at  Sinai,  bnt  before 
the  migration  of  the  Israelites  firom  Egypt;  and  that.thia  was 
a  real  sacrifice  is  certain,  it  being  called  "  the  sacrifice  of  the 
Lord's  passover,"  Exod.  xii,  27 ;  and  it  being  elsewhere  said, 
**  Thou  shalt  sacrifice  the  passover  unto  the  Lord  thy  God," 
Deut  xvi,  2 ;  see  also  ver.  5,  6.  Again,  Christ,  under  the 
notion  of  our  "  Passover,"  is  declared  "  to  be  sacrificed  for 
us,"  1  Cor.  V,  7.  When  therefore  it  is  said  in  Jeremiah,  that 
^*  God  did  not  speak  unto  the  fathers  concerning  sacrifices  in 
the  day  that  he  brought  them  out  of  Egypt,"  it  cannot  mean 
that  he  had  yet  instituted  no  sacrifices  at  all.    Again  ftirther, 

Sdljfj  If  we  consider  how  highly  God  hath  resented,  and 
how  severely  he  hath  punished  will-worship  ia  other  cases ; 
particularly  with  respect  to  Nadab  and  Abihu's  burning  in^ 

.  *  Spencer  de  I^bus  Hebneor.  lib.  iii,  dissert,  ii,  cap.  iii,  sect,  i,  ii, 
tODi.  ii,  p.  76S,  763.  In  the  ne&t  chapter  he  attempts  to  prove  at  laige, 
that  sacrifices  were  of  human  origin,  and  not  of  divine  institution. 

t  Two  Dissert,  on  the  Tree  of  life,  sod  Oblations  of  Cain  and  Abel,  p. 
SOO. 

I  Ibid.  Append,  p.  258  —  254. 
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cense  with  strange  fire,  which  the  Lord  conunanded  them  not; 
on  which  they  were  struck  dead  on  the  spot,  Ley.  x,  1,  2 ; 
one  cannot  surely  suppose,  he  would  have  so  highly  approved 
of  the  patriarchs'  sacrificing,  as  he  did,  if  he  had  not  com- 
manded it. 

'When  God,  therefore,  saith,  in  the  words  so  often  cited, 
^*  I  spake  not  unto  the  fathers,  nor  commanded  them,  in  the 
day  that  T  brought  them  out  of  the  land  of  Egypt,  concerning 
burnt  offerings  and  sacrifices,''  it  must  be  taken  in  connection 
wilh  the  words  immediately  fbllowing,  **  but  this  thing  com- 
manded I  them,  saying.  Obey  my  voice,  and  I  will  be  your 
God,  and  ye  shall  be  my  people ;  and  walk  ye  in  all  the  ways, 
tiiat  I  have  commanded  (rather,  shall  command  you),  that  it 
inay  be  well  unto  you  ;**  and  tiien,  with  Rabbi  Solomon  Jarchi, 
and  Maimonides,  we  may  understand, 

l«f ,  That  after  God  had  brought  Israel  out  of  Egypt  he 
did  not  first  speak  to  them,  and  command  them,  concerning 
i9acrifica]  rites,  but  concermng  moral  obedience.  For  t!he 
beginning  of  the  law  they  date  from  the  Israelites  coming  to 
Marah,  three  days  after  they  had  feft  the  Red  Sea,  where 
<'  God  made  a  statute  and  an  ordinance,  and  where  he  proved 
them,  and  said.  If  thou  wilt  diligently  hearken  to  the  voice  of 
the  Lord  thy  God,  and  wilt  do  that  which  is  right  m  his  sight, 
and  wilt  give  ear  to  his  commandments,  and  keep  all  his 
statutes,  I  win  put  none  of  these  diseases  upon  thee,  which  I 
have  brought  upon  the  Egyptians,''  Exod.  xv,  25,  26.  And 
this  being  before  the  new  institution  of  sacrifices  at  mount 
Sinai,  tibey  were  in  fact  not  first  commanded  concerning  these, 
but  concerning  moral  obedience*.  So  that  these  Jewish  doc- 
tors understand  the  form  of  expression  in  Jeremy,  as  we  must 
that  of  St.  Paul,  **  Adam  was  not  deceived,  but  the  woman 
being  deceived  was  in  the  transgression,"  1  Tim.  ii,  14 ;  that 
is,  Adam  was  not  first  deceived,  and  was  not  first  in  the  trans- 
gression, but  Eve. 

2<f/y,  These  words  may  be  very  well  understood  in  a  com- 
parative sense :  ^  God  did  not  command  the  fathers  concern- 
ing sacrifices,  but  this  he  commanded  them,  to  obey  his  voice;" 
that  is,  he  did  not  conmiand  them  concerning  sacrifices,  so 

*  MMmon.  Mora  M«voch.  part,  m^  cap.  xzxb,  p.  43^,  Buxtorf.  Basil. 
1629. 
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much  as  concerning  moral  obedience ;  "  to  obey  heiag  better 
than  sacrifice^  and  to  hearken  than  the  fat  of  nm^*'  1  Saar. 
XV,  22.  Accordingly,  God  is  said  to  desire  mercy,  and  not 
sacrifice,  Hos.  yi,  6 ;  or  mercy  rather  than  sacrifice*  In  tUs 
manner  negatives  are  frequently  used  for  comparativoai  '*  It 
was  not  you  that  sent  me  hither,  but  God,*'  Gen.  •xlv,  8;  -not 
so  much  you,  as  God.  **  Your  murmurings  are  not  against 
us,  but  against  the  Lord,"  Exod.  xvi,  8 ;  not  so  properiy 
against  us,  as  the  Lord..  **  Labour  not  for  the  meat  that 
perisheth,  but  for  the  meat  which  endureth  to  everlasting  life,*^ 
John  vi,  27 ;  that  is,  not  with  so  much  assiduity  end  anxiety 
for  the  former,  as  for  the  latter. 

Upon  the  whole,  then^  it  is  most  probable,  samfioes  were 
first  instituted  by  God  himself,  and  enyoined  our  first  parants 
presentiy  after  the  fall;  firom  whom,  and  afterwards  fieom 
Noah,  all  nations  received  them  by  tradition*. 

However,  in  process  of  time  these,  as  weU  as  all  tike  oHkar 
branches  of  religious  faith  and  worship,  were  miserably  *eor- 
rupted ;  instead  of  brute  animals,  which  God  had  appointed^ 
human  sacrifices  grew  into  use,  and  it  became  no  oncommoB 
thing,  in  several  countries,  for  parents  to  sacrifice  their  cfaildreiu 
And  besides  this  change,  as  to  the  subjects  of  the  sacrifices,  the 
objects  of  them  were  likewise  altered ;  the  Gentiles  **  saenficing 
to  demons,  and  not  to  God,"  1  Cor.  x,  20.  When,,  tkesefere^ 
God  chose  Israel  to  be  his  peculiar-  people  and  chnrdi,  among 
whom  he  would  revive  the  true  religion,  he  gave  Ikem,  anew^ 
his  law  concerning  sacrifices,  with  the  addition  of  such  particu- 
lar rites  as  would  make  them  more  significant  types  of  good 
things  to  oome  under  the  gospel  dispensation.  For  instance^ 
whereas  formerly  the  head  of  every  family  was,  probably,  the 
sacrificer  for  his  own  household,  God  now. appointed  a  pecu- 
liar order  of  priests,  with  their  assistants  the  Levites^  whose 
whole  business  it  should  be  to  attend  the  sacrifices;  by  whom, 
therefore,  they  would  be  more  regularly  perfoimed,  and  better 
preserved  firom  being  corrupted,  than  in  times  pest    It  is 

*  Agaio&t  the  human,  and  for  the  diviae  imtiiutiao  of  eacittoes,  see  the 
iugeniouB  end  leanied  Dr.  Keimicott*s  two  DisaeitRtioiie  on  dw  IViee  of 
Life,  and  the  Oblations  of  Cain  and  Abel,  p.  201,  et  seq.;  Witsii  MisceU. 
torn,  i,  lib.  ii,  dissert,  ii,  sect,  i-— xv.  Dr.  Oatram  hath  discussed  the  ai|;u- 
nents  ou  both  sides  without  determtniiig  on  eithery  De  Suciificit»|  lib.  i, 
cap.  i,  sect,  iii,  iv,  p.  2 — il. 


aiawofiiiny  theie  mem  iiKtiifutel  Jewidi  stoobes  we  ace  warn 
tnore  especMlly  to  disooiirae. 

Ike  goMnd  Mine  wHEelitiies  incladflB  aU  tfie  offemigs  made 
to  God,  or  anyway  devoted  to  Ua  rnnm  andhooonr.  Thm^ 
not  oaif  oSeriaf;B  offinutg^Bsweliaa  a]|imals»  anacaHed  sacri- 
fioes;  but  Kkewue  tbe  inoiat  daiies .  of  wpentaace,  thanka*- 
givnig,  and  piaiBe:  "  Tbe  samfioes  of  God  are  a  baeken  and 
a  oonlrile  apixit,"  BnL  li,  17.  Again,  **  I  wiQ  dSar  unto 
Ikee  Ike  sacrifice  of  thank^mng,"  PtaL  eacfi,  17.  And, 
**  Lot  OS  offisr  the  sacnfiee  of  peaiia  to  Cbd,"  Heb.  xiii,  15. 

Bnt,  in  a  itriotaa  aanie^  saorifiees  and  ofiarings  weie  two 
dings;  ereiy  jacriftoe,  indeed,  was  an  ofiTeringt  but  evaiy 
oflbiing  net  a  aaarifiee*  AJl  aorts  of  tythaa,  aiuL  first  fimiti, 
'and  whatever  of  tbeir  waddly  sahatance  was  oonaeasatod  ^ 
God,  for  tbeanp^aat  of  bis  worsUp,  and  the.  maintenanee  af 
bis  ministers,  were  ofimags,  ix  oUatuns.-  These  were  either 
of  Ixiingereatnlea,  or  hOkx  things ;  aacom,  fiov,  wine,  oil, 
to.  BM^^aciifiaes,  in  tbemorepeenliar  senae  of  the  tecai, 
were  of  fitring  oreatores;  of  whieb  onfy  fire  soria  weie  igBKh 
aarihaid,  or  allowed  by  the  law :  three  of  beasts,  nasMiyv 
botteoks,  sheep,  or  goats ;  and  two  of  birds,  that  is,  doves  aaid 
toides.  Baasts  oalyw^re  aUowed  in  public  sacrifices,  9mk 
teds  in  prirate  ones ;  and  that  chiefly  when  penoas  were.too 
poor  to  provide  a  more  cosfly  sacrifice. 

The  general  design  and*  use  of  sach  offerings  and  sacrifices 
was  pardy, 

•  lat,  Aa  an  aaknowledgmMit  of  their  rec^riiig  all  their 
gaod  tfaiogs  from  the  band  of  God,  and  of  his  right. in  the 
whdb  of  that  of  which  they  offered  .him  apart:  though  to 
make  this  aot  tbe  more  ajgwificant.  and  ex|>ressive,.  it  was  a 
part  of  afattoat  e?ery  thing  they  had* 

•  2ctfy,  To  be  a  means  <^f  repentance  and  hnmfliation  iSar 
sni,  of  the  desert  of  which  they  were  reaanided  by  llie  anffise- 
lag  and  deaibef  tibe  victim,  sahstituted  in  their  room  aad 
aaffeiing  in  their  stead. 

8<%,  To  typify,  and  so  to  assist  their  faith  in  that  promised 
sacrifice  of  atonement,  which  the  Son  of  God  was  to  offer  in 
doe  time.  There  was  also  a  political  nse  of  many  of  these 
sacrifices,  which  we  have  formerly  taken  notice  of.  Dr.  Sykea^ 

*  Essay  on  the  Nature,  Design,  and  Origifi  of  Sacrifices,  p.  d9. 
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flHkes  «U  saorifioeft  to  be  fedend  rites,  -wIbcIi  impiud  m&alm 

entering  into  friendship  with  God ;  or  if  th^  had  ▼ioktod 

their  fn^idship  with  hini»  then  they  denoted  leeoiKflifttkMii, 

aad  a  renewal  of  that  friendship^    He  siqvposes  the  fire  on.tiie 

altar  represented  God,  who  was  anciently  wont  to  mmaSeBt 

hinself  in  a  shachinah,  or  flame ;  as  he  did  to  Moses  in  the 

bash,  and  in  the  holy  of  holies  in  the  Jewish  tahemacfe''^. 

And  accordingly,  those  sacrifices,  part  of  which  was  conmnaed 

on  the  altar,  and  part  eat  by  the  ofiierers,  sigmfied  their  beiiq^ 

in  friendship  with  God,  and  thdbr  desire  of  continning  so;  eaft^ 

ing  and  drinking  together  being  an  anaent  rite,  andtoken  of 

firiendship  among  men.     And  the  whole  biffnt  offering,  in 

wfaioh  all  was  given  to  Giod,  being  consnmed  on  his  altar,  sig* 

nified  their  desire  of  reconrihation  and  renewed  fijenddnp 

with  him ;  and  their  acknowledgment  of  their  unwdrtUaeBS  ivf 

it,  as  they  eat  of  no  part  of  ihe  sacrifice  f. 

But  as  for  Ae  notion  of  the  yictim's  being  snbstitntad,  to 

^affear  death  and  be  consnmed  in  the  room  and  stead  of  the 

transgressor,  for  whom  it  was  offered,  the  Doctor  allows  it  to 

have  been  ancient,  and  commonly  received  among  Gentiles 

and  Jews  as  well  as  Christians:}:.    Thus  Ovid,  in  the  sixth 

book  of  his  Fasti,   snpposes  tiie  sacrificed  anmud  to  be  a 

warious  substitute,  the  several  parts  of  wUch  weie  given  as 

equivalents  for  what  was  due  by  ihe  offerers : 

Cor  pro  corde,  pieoor;  pro  fibra  somite  fibru; 
Hanc  ammam  vobis  pro  meliore  damns. 

Abarbanri  espouses  the  same  sentiment  in  his  introduction 
to  lus  Comment  on  Leviticus  §:  "  The  person/'  saith  he,  **  tiiat 
put  his  hand  upon  the  head  of  the  beast,  by  tiiis  rite  confessed 
the  desert  of  hb  sins,  and  dedared  the  blood  of  that  animal  to 
be  shed  in  lieu  of  his  own ;  and  that  it  was  just  and  right  Aat 
the  oflfender^s  life  should  be  taken  away,  as  was  that  of  the 
beast  brought  to  the  ahar."  And  Dr.  Outram||  abundantly 
shows,  that  it  was  the  common  opinion  of  the  rabbies,  **  that 
tiie  blood  of  the  sinner  in  equity  ought  to  have  been  poured 

*  Cssajr  on  the  Nature,  Design,  and  Origin,  of  Sacrifices,  p.  337. 
t  Ibid,  p.  232,  233,  277.  J  Ibid.  p.  121. 

§  Abarbanel.  Exord.  Comment,  in  Levit.  ad  calcem  Maimon.  de  Sacri- 
ikais  per  Du  Viel,  p.  301. 
II  Outrara.  de  Saciificiis,  lib.  i,  cap.  «ii,  sect,  v— xii,  .p.  269— 2?8. 


oiitf;  andi  lu  body  iMOSt ;  at' was.  the  Uood  of  t^ 
01^  and  its  bod^  faaziit;.aiid  diat  OM^  m  his  aierey  and  good-* 
neu,  took  tiba  tiotim  instead  of,  and  as  an  oxpiation  for  llie 
offsnder."  ThaA  they  imde»tand<  a  traDdatiea  of  ma  upon 
the  hand  of.  the  victim^  and  likewiie  of  the  pioiiihxaent  due  to 
&e  offender.  Dr.  Sykes  vttnfy  ttgects  tbb  notion  frf*  saerifiees 
being  TJcariona  and  expiatory;  aikl  endeaToaia  to  conAite  it 
with  tbs  felbwing  argomenis: — 

Isty  It  is  not  anywhere  exfffessly  said,  or  so  much  as  hinted, 
in  the  Old  Testaaaent,  that  the  victhn's  life  was  giyea  in  Sen 
of,  ot  as  a  ncarioas  substiitBte  for  the  life  of  hiai  that  offered 
it*.*"    To  this  we  answer, 

•  Theie  was  no  need  of  its  being  eoEpressfy  said,  it  being  well 
known,  and  aniTersally  onderitood,  to  be  the  tme  inlent  and 
meaning  of  UUing  the  victim.  Of  this  fact  nammnis  testis 
monies  might  be  added  to  those  already  cited,  from  the  most 
ancient  writers  of  seyeral  nations.  It  is  strange  he  shonld 
say  it  is  not  so  mudi  as  hinted  in  the  Old  Testament,  where 
there  ase  so  maiqr  cases,  in  which  a  person  haying  done  some- 
thing, that,  according  to  the  law,  foifiaited  his  life,  apona 
Wtim's  being  skdn  mid  sacrificed  for  him,  whereby  an  atone- 
ment was  made  for  his  transgression^  the  foKfeitore  was  re- 
.ywsed,  and  theienpon  his  life  was  spared.  Howeyer,  flds 
notionis  expressly  advanced  in  the  New  Testament,  in  rela- 
tion to  the  death  of  Christ,  which  is  said  to  be  ^'•an  offering 
and  sacrifice  to  Grod,''  Eph.  y,  S;  and  he  is  said  to  have  "put 
away  sin  by  the  sacrifice  of  himself,''  Heh.ix,fi6;  and  toh^ye 
goffered  for  sins,  the  just  for  the  unjnst,"  1  Pet.  iii,  18;  and 
to  hove  died  for  us  in  the  same  sense  that  one  man  may  die 
for  anotber*  that  is,  to  saye  the  other  firom  dying  by  suffering 
death  in  bis  dtead.  Bom.  y,  6,  7,  8.  And  tUs  is  fonnded  on 
the  supposition,  that  the  victim's  life  was  given  in  Uen  of,  or 
as  a  vicarioos  sobstitate  for  the  p«rMm  for  whom  it  was  of- 
fered. 

2dfy,  The  Doctor  pleads,  that,  in  some  cases,  atonement 
was  made  for  sin  withont  any  animal  sacrifice,  and  without  any 
life  being  given:  dierefore  piacnlar  sacrifice  did  not  imply 
giving  life  for  lifef.  Thus,  when  a  poor  man,  who  oonld  not 
be  at  the  expense  of  an  animal  sacrifice,  had  forfeited  his  life 
*  Essay  oo  Sacrifices,  p.  199.  t  P*  139^126. 
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hj  Mm&  ixBsoBgfriimon  ef  thB.lair,  he  mm  indidfed  itilfeaAKw 
ing  n  hflndfid  of  fine  floor  oaiy,  and  miOk  tfanl  "  the  fnmt 
vw  to  Make  etonemeiit  for  the  aSauieT,  as  ***Ttthiag  Uaaui 
that  he  had  naed/'  iLev.  t,  IS. 

I  tejijf  Thk  by  no  meaaa  provea,  that  when  an  imimal 
inaoriar  aaeiifioe  was  offsied^  it  did  net  bofif  prng  life  fer 
Kfe.  It  oidy  flhewi  Ged  mffht,  if  he  plaaaed*  aaoept  of  a 
lower  atonement  for  the  foif eiied  life  of  the  oAnder.  And 
it  is  araaMrfcable  nuitaaoe  of  hb  eompaarionate  indnlfenee  to 
the  poor»  that  he  wonU  accept  of  some  floor  oidy,  to  be 
bent  and  deatroyed  on  hia  altar,  as  a  vioarioes  anfaatilBte  fer 
those  lives,  or  persons,  who  deserved  to  be  destioyed. 

&%«  The  Dootor  argoes,  that  if  the  deaign  of  aomal  sacri- 
fices had  been  to  give  life  finr  Ufe,  mactatiott  aloM  woaLdfaapre 
been  latfiiini ,  and  there  would  have  been  no  oecasionfer 
the  subsequent  rile  of  bnming  the  blood  upon  the  abar,  that 
was  to  attend  it*.    To  this  we  reply, 

If  the  only  end  and  design  of  piaealar  saorifloea  had  been 
to  give  life  for  life,  there  laight  have  been  sosbo  weight  in  this 
aigvBMnt  Bnt  as  the  transgressor  of  God's  lanr  had  not  only 
foifeited  bis  natoral  life,  bat  had  inclined  future  ponidunent, 
it  made  the  sacrifice  more  property  and  significantly  vioaiiens^ 
that,  after  it  was  UUed,  die  flesh  sfaoeld  be  bnnit  with  fire, 
and  utteriy  consomed  on  the  altar.  And  as  fer  the  r03D  tmm^ 
chah,  or  meat  offerii^,  that  was  to  attend  it  and  be  eonsnaed 
along  with  it,  it  mighl  naturally  signify  the  foifeitora  of  their 
sohstance,  as  weU  as  their  lives^  into  the  hands  of  DDrine 
justice. 

4#iUy,  The  Dootor  eiwerves,  that  nowhere,  in  flie  books 
that  paiticolariy  mentioa  the  institation  of  sacrifices,  or  httgely 
treat  about  them,  orin  the  versions  of  them,  are  they  ever 
called  ?^peh  rnmhftfa,  or  arti^x,^*  equivalents,  eenqpenaa- 
tions,  exchaafges,  safaetitates,  or  by  any  other  weed  wUeh 
implies  giving  life  for  lifef .     I  answer. 

We  are  not  much  ooncemed  what  wood  the  Septuagint,  or 
any  other  version,  hath  used  for  sacrifeses.  Bat  since  the 
Doctor  seems  to  allow,  that  if  they  were  cdled  kgrpa,  or 
oKtAor^jthat  would  imply  their  vicarious  substitatton;  I  think 
it  a  substantial  aigtunent,  that  they  really  were  so,  that  the 

•  P.  126—134.  t  P-  1S4,  135. 
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deftth  of  ObrisI,  wkMi  is  exprauly  said  to  be  a  saoiifee  far 
tte  Bias  of  iiKQBy  18 said  to  be  a  Aor^y,  Matt,  xx^  2B;  Mark  x, 
45,  and  avnXsfrpov,  1  llni.  n,  6.  Tliat  no  ironl  is  med  in  tbe 
boiAs  that  meiition  the  **  institiitiaii  of  sacHfees,  or  so  laigely 
treat  about  Aem,  iribich  implies  giving  life  for  life/'  is  poai> 
tively  Inserted ;  and  if  ire  sbould  assert,  that  liie  Hefavev 
word  MIM  naioy  partmni,  susiinuit,  which  is  ao  often  used 
eoBceming  piacular  sacrifices,  does  naturally  and  striedy  inqdy 
this,  I  adi  persMded  we  should  have  reason  and  tmtfi  on  onr 
side.  As  tins  word  is  used  for  men's  bearing  their  own  sin, 
that  18,  snffenoig  the  ponishment  of  it  in  their  own  persons, 
Lev.  xxiv,  15;  Nnmb.  xiv,  84^  et  aUki;  and  for  one  man's 
bearing  the  sins  of  another,  that  is,  suffering  the  punishment 
Whidi  the  ofthei^s  sins  had  deserved,  Baek.  xviii,  90;  so  it  is 
also  used  for  the  sin  ofering^  which  is  said  to  *'  bear  the  mi- 
qfdty  of  ihe  congregation,  and  to  make  atonement  for  Unhii 
before  the  Lord,"  Le?.  X,  17 :  where-  to  bear  the  iniquity  of 
the  congregation,  und  to  make  atonement  for  Aeir  sins,  are 
plainly  the  same  tiling ;  and  to  bear  tiie  iniquity  of  the  con- 
gregation, according  to  tile  conmion  use  of  the  word  mv)  na$ay 
is  to  sathr  tiie  legal  result  of  their  iniquity,  or,  which  comes  to 
the  same,  a  vicarious  death  and  punishment  for  them.  And 
thus  Christ  is  said  to  have  **  borne  our  grieft  and  earned  our 
sorrows,"  Isa.  liii,  4>  and  to  ^'  bear  the  sins  of  many,"  wer.  12. 
Once  more, 

5tiUy,  The  Doctor  observes,  that  atonement  is  requited  to 
be  made  by  animal  sacrifices,  in  some  oases',  where  there  was 
no  crime  committed,  and  therefore  no  life  forfeited*.  A 
woman  after  cbild-beaiing  is  commanded  to  bring  a  landb,  or, 
if  not  ubie  to  do  that,  two  turtle  doves  or  two  young  pigeons, 
''Ihe  one  At  a  burnt  oibring,  tiie  other  for  a  sin  offering;  and 
the  priest  should  make  an  atonement  for  her,"  Lev.  xn,  8. 
Again,  certain  animal  sacrifices  are  appointed  for  the  cleansing 
of  a  leper.  Lev.  xiv,  10—21,  by  wfaidi  the  priest  was  to  make 
**  an  atonement  for  him,"  ver.  21.  From  these  two  cases  the 
Doctor  argues,  that,  as  in  neither  of  them  any  crime  is  sup- 
posed to  be  committed,  nor  life  forfeited,  therefore  no  vica- 
rious death  and  punishment  could  be  supposed  to  be  infficted 
on  the  victim ;  and,  consequentiy,  the  common  notion  of  a 

♦  P.  135—141. 
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substitatioii  in  piacular  sacrifioes,  wlddb  has  so  nmch  preyailed 
in  tike  world,  does  not  at  all  enter  into  the  scriptnm  notioa 
of  making  atonement. 

Bat  here  I  would  ask,  if  those  persons  for  whom  atonem^vt 
was  made  were  not  guilty  of  sin,  why  was  any  atonement 
made  for  them  i  since  the  Doctor  himself  tells  us,  tibat ''  to 
make  atonement  for  sins  is  to  do  something,  by  means  of 
which  a  man  obtains  the  pardon  of  them*.'*    We  aHow  the 
woman  had  not  property  contracted  guilt  by  her  child-bearing, 
nor  the  leper  by  his  disease;  but,  as  the  pains  of  child-bearing, 
and  as  dl  diseases  to  which  the  human  body  is  incident  (of 
which  leprosy,  according  to  the  account  travellers  gire  of  it, 
in  the  eastern  countries,  seems  to  be  tiie  most  grievous),  are 
the  fruits  and  consequences  of  the  apostasy,  and  of  sin,  whidi 
haft  brought  these  calamities  on  human  nature,  it  was  higUy 
proper,  that,  on  occasion  of  a  deHverance  from  these  remaik- 
able  effects  of  sin,  there  should  be  an  humble  acknowledgment 
made  of  the  desert  of  it  in  general,  and  a  piacular-  sacrifice 
offered  for  original  and  for  all  actual  transgressions ;  which  I 
take  to  be  the  intent  of  such  sacrffices  on  the^  oecasions. 

Upon  the  whole,  then,  I  see  no  reason,  jBrom  any  of 
Dr.  Sykes's  arguments,  to  depart  from  the  ancient  doctrine, 
which  hath  so  universally  approved  itself  to  the  reason  of 
Gentiles  as  well  as  Jews ;  namely,  that  in  sacrifices  of  expia- 
tion and  atonement  for  sin,  Ihere  was  a  substitution  of  the 
victim  to  suffer  in  the  room  and  stead  of  the  transgressor. 

Sacrifices  are  distinguished  by  the  Jewish  writers  into  the 
most  holy,  and  into  those  of  an  inferior  kind,  or  less  holyf . 
Qf  the  former  sort  were  the  burnt  offerings,  sin  oflerings, 
trespass  offerings,  and  peace  ofiferings,  of  the  whole  congrega- 
tion ;  of  the  latter,  they  reckon  the  peace  offerings  of  parti- 
cular persons,  paschal  lambs,  firstlings,  and  tenllis.  Some  of 
them  distinguish  them  also  into  sacrifices  of  duty,  to  which 
they  were  bound  by  the  law,  and  voluntary  sacrifices,  which 
they  offered  of  their  own  free  will;}:. 

♦  P.806. 

t  Misbn.  tit  Zebachim,  cap.  ▼,  sect,  i  et  vii,  p.  SI  et  85,  torn.  ?,  edit 
Surenhus.;  Maimon.  de  Ratione  Sacrificiorum  fadeDdorum,  cap.i,  sect  xvii, 
p.  290,  Crenii  Fascic  Seiti. 

t  Vid.  Reland.  Aiitiq.  Veterum  Hebneor.  part  iii,  cap.  i,  sect  iii,  p.  891, 
293,  3d  edit.  Traject  Bat  1717. 
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Whatever  was  ofiered  in  sacrifice  was  to  be  good  and  per* 
feet  in  its  kind ;  no  beast  ttat  had  any  distemper,  blemish,  ot 
defect  was  allowed. 

In  treating  of  this  subject,  we  shsdl  distinguish  sacrifices,  in 
respect, 

1st,  To  their  signification  and  use : 

2d/y,  To  the  persons  that  offered  them :  and, 

Sdly,  To  the  subject  matter  of  them. 

Istf  In  respect  to  their  signification  and  use,  they  are  dis* 
tinguished  into  four  kinds,  burnt  offerings,  sin  offerings,  tres- 
pass offerings,  and  peace  offerings*. 

Xsi,  The  first  and  most  ancient  sort  of  sacrifices  were  bmtit 
offerings,  which  the  Hebiews  call  rtiln^,  gnoloih^  from  ri>^  jtimh 
iaft,  ascendii ;  the  Greeks  oAoxoi^ra,  firom  oAa;,  toiits,  a»d  xmo^ 
wro ;  because  ^y  were  wholly  consumed  with  fire,  except 
the  skin,  and  so  made  to  ascend  in  flames  and  smoke  from  the 
altar.  Sacrifices  of  this  sort  are  often  mentioned  by  the  Hea- 
thensf  as  well  as  Jews;  particularly  by  Xenophon,  who 
speaks  of  sacrificing  holocausts  of  ox«n  to  JujHter,  «nd  of 
horses  to  the  sun  j;.  They  appear  to  haye  been  in  use  long 
before  the  institution  of  the  otiier  Jewish  sacrifices  by  the  Uw 
of  Moses.  AbeFs  was  most  probably  of  that  sort.  Howeyer, 
we  expressly  read  of  burnt  offerings  in  Job's  time.  Job  i,  6; 
xlii,  8 ;  and  in  Abraham's,  Gen.  xxii,  18 ;  and  as  eariy  as 
Noah,  who^  upon  his  coming  out  of  the  ark,  **  built  an  altar 
unto  the  Lord,  and  took  of  every  clean  beast  and  of  every 
clean  fowl,  and  offered  burnt  offerings  upon  the  altar,"  Gen* 
viii,  20. 

Hence  it  was,  fliat  though  the  Jews  woidd  hot  allow  the 
Gentiles  to  offer  on  their  altar  any  other  sacrifices  peculiariy 
enjoined  by  the  law  of  Moses,  yet  they  admitted  them  by  the 
hands  of  the  Jewish  priests  to  offer  holocausts,  this  being  a 

*  This  division  is  said  by  Maimonides  and  Abarbanel  to  comprehend 
every  kind  of  sacrifices  that  the  law  prescribes,  whether  pablic  or  private. 
Vid.  Maimon.  de  Ratione  Sacrificiorum  faciendoruai,  cap.i,  sect.ii,  p.  283, 
Creiiii  Fascic.  Sexti ;  et  R.  Abarbaoel.  Exord.  Comment,  in  Levit.  cap.  ii, 
p.  24a,  ad  caicem  Maimon.  de  Sacrificiis,  per  Do  Viel ;  see  likewise  Mai- 
mon. Pnefat.  ad  Qaintam  Partem  Mishnse,  fol.  1. 

t  Outram.  de  Sacrificiis,  lib.  i,  cap.  z,  sect.iz,  p.  113. 

'r»r  iwwf,  Cyropced.  lib.  viii,  p.  464,  edit.  Hutchins.  1788. 
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90it  of  ncrifioea  prior  to  the  law»  and  commoii  to  dl  iiatioiis*. 
Darin;  their  tabjectioii  to  the  HomenSt  it  was  no  ttnoonmon 
tfaing  for  those  Gentiles  to  offer  sacrifices  to  the  God  of  Israel 
«t  Jenuuiem.  There  is  a  letter  of  King  Agrippa  to  Caiiu  in 
nflo^a  woifca^  in  iriuch  it  is  said,  that  Ae  emperor  Angostos 
ordered  a  holocanst  of  two  Iambs  and  a  bullock  to  be  offered 
for  him  daily,  irw  v^irw  Sew,  to  the  Most  High  Crod,  at  Jeru- 
salemf.  And  hence  TertnlUan,  in  his  Apology  to  the  Ro- 
mans, says,  *'  evjos  (JudaasB  sc.)  et  Denm  victimis,  et  temphun 
donis,  et  gentem  feederibas,  aliqnandia  honorastiaf.* 

The  Jews  accounted  their  holocanst  tfie  most  excellent  of 
aU  their  sacrifices.  Accordingly  it  is  so  styled  by  PhHo,  in 
Us  book  dUs  FtclUMtt,  who  begins  with  it,  and  assi^B  this 
leason  lor  giving  it  Ae  prefisrenoe,  that  it  redounds  sc^ly  to 

the  Divine  honour,  being  entirely  0Qnaame4  '^'^  A^>  ^oibI 
leaving  thereibre  no  room  for  selfishness  or  avaxice§.     Moaes 
likewise  begins  the  law  concerning  sacrifices  with  those  relat- 
ing to  tfie  holocaust  or  burnt  offering,  Lev.  i,  iniiio ;  akid  in- 
forms us,  that  the  creatares  proper  for  sacrifices  were  bullocks, 
sheep,  or  goats,  and  turde  doves  or  young  pigeons,  ver.  5, 
10, 14.    The  doves  and  pigeons  were  chiefly  for  die  poorer 
sort  of  people,  who  could  not  go  to  the  price  of  buOocks  and 
sheep.    The  law  enjoins  a  person,  who  had  been  guilty  in 
some  articles  particulariy  specified,  to  **  bring  his  trespass 
offerii^  unto  tfie  Lord,  a  female  6rom  the  flock,  a  lamb  or  a 
kid  of  the  goats,  for  a  sin  offering ;  but  if  he  be  not  able  to 
bring  a  lamb,  then  two  turtle  doves  or  two  young  {ngeons, 
one  for  a  sin  offering,  and  the  other  for  a  burnt  offering,  Lev. 
V,  6,  7.    And  in  like  mann^  a  woman  after  oluld*<bearing  is 
ordered  to  bring  a  lamb  for  a  burnt  offering,  and  a  dove  or  a 
pigeon  for  a  sin  offering;  but  if  she  be  not  able  to  bring  a 
lamb,  she  shall  bring  two  turde  doves  or  two  young  pigecms, 
the  one  for  a  burnt  offering,  the  other  for  a  sin  offering.  Lev. 
xii,  6,  8.     It  is  observable,  that  the  poor  woman's  offering 

*  Maimon.  d6  Radone  Sucrificiomiii  fadendonim,  cap.iii,  secLii,  p.  900^ 
Crenii  Fascic.  Sexti. 

t  De  Leg^tione  ad  Caium,  apud  Opera,  p.  801,  £.  edit.  Colon.  Allobr. 
1613. 
}  TertuUian.  Apolog.  sect,  xxvi,  p.  26,  edit.  Rigalt.  1675. 
§  Apud  Opera,  p.  648,  B.  C.  edit.  Colon.  AUobr.  161S. 
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WW  fliat  ninch  tbe  Vii^  Mary  made  at  her  pcurificatioii, 
Liikeii»34. 

The  bamt  offering,  as  I  said,  was  entirely  consumed  by 
fire :  *'  It  is  the  burnt  offering,  beeanse  of  the  boming  upon 
ike  ahar  all  ni§^t  until  the  morning,  and  the  fire  of  the  altar 
shall  be  burning  in  it/'  Lev.  yi»  9.  Only  the  skin  was  the 
priesf  s  due  for  the  trouble  of  performing  the  saerifiee/'  dmp. 
vii,  8«  It  is  disputed  among  the  Jewish  doctors  on  what 
aeeomts  the  holocausts  were  offered.  Some  say,  to  expiate 
all  evil  thoughts,  as  sin  offerings  and  tfespass  offbrings  all  evil 
ajtiopfl.  Others  say,  to  atone  for  the  breach  of  affirmative 
precepts/  as  the  latter  did  for  that  of  negative  ones*. 

Some  Christian  writers  make  the  holocaust  to  be  offered  to 
God  as  an  acknowledgment  of  Ins  being  the  Creator,  Lord, 
and  Preserver  of  all,  worthy  of  all  honour  and  worship ;  and 
likewise  as  a  token  or  emUan  of  men's  giving  themselves  up 
entiidy  to  Urn,  as  they  did  the  victim,  which  was  wholly  con- 
soned  on  the  altar.  Accordingly  it  is  supposed  the  apostle 
alludes  to  the  holocaust  when  he  exhorts  us  to  **  present  our 
bodies,"  or  ourselves,  **  a  living  sacrifice  to  God,"  Rom.  xii,  1. 

But  further,  since  the  end  of  the  offering  was  always  to 
make  atonement,  as  is  declared  in  the  general  law  concerning 
burnt  offerings.  Lev.  i,  4,  which  yet  it  could  not  do  absolutely 
and  properly,  Heb.  x,  1-— 4, 11;  it  must  therefore  be  under* 
stood  to  do  it  typically,  or  in  a  way  of  r^resentation.  And 
this  was,  doubdess,  its  grand  intention  and  use,  even  to 
^ify,  and  to  direct  the  faith  of  the  Old  Testament  believers 
to  that  only  true  atoning  sacrifice,  which  the  Son  of  God  was 
to  ofier  in  due  time.  Hence  Christ  is  said  to  have  "  offered 
up  his  body  once  for  all,''  that  is,  his  whole  self,  his  entire 
human  nature,  ver.  8 — 10.  I  have  only  further  to  observe. 
Halt  of  this  kind  was  the  continual  sacrifice  offered  every 
morning  and  evening,  which  it  was  predicted  the  Messiah 
should  eause  to  cease,  Dan.  ix,  27,  and  with  the  abolition  of 
wfcMi  the  Jewish  worship  and  church  was  brought  to  a  final 
period. 

ftdly.  The  next  kind  of  sacrifices  were  the  trntm  ehattaoth, 
or  sm  offerings,  the  law  and  rites  of  which  are  laid  down  and 
desmbed  in  the  fourth  chapter  of  Leviticus.    The  verb  Ktorr 

*  Otttram  de  Sacrificiis,  lib.  i,  cap.  x,  sect,  vii,  p.  111. 
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chata,  in  kah  signifies  to  sin ;  and  hence  Vf^MOX  chattaim  agf- 
nifies  sinners,  Psal.  i,  1.  But,  in  pihel,  it  has  a  different  ng'- 
nification,  namely,  to  cleanse,  expiate,  make  atonement,*  or 
satisfaction :  ''  That  which  was  torn,"  saith  Jacob  to  Labon, 
*'  I  brought  it  not  to  thee;"  m^HH  achattenna,  I  bore  the 
loss  of  it ;  I  made  satisfaction  for  it.  Gen.  xxxi,  39.  Henoe 
the  noun  t-rMton  chattaahf  is  used  to  denote  an  offering  fpr 
sin,  whereby  pardon  is  procured,  atonement  is  made,  and  ain 
is  expiated.  In  the  same  sense  the  apostle  Paul  uses  the 
Greek  word  ofta^fa*  in  imitation,  I  suppose,  of  the  Hebrew 
phraseology,  '*  Him  that  knew  no  sin,  utsp  n^fMsy  mapruut 
troiijo'ey,  he  hath  made  a  sin  offering  for  us,"  2  Cor.  v,  21. 
And  so  the  apostle  renders  the  following  words  of  the  Psahn* 
ist,  mnom  rrVii^  gnolah  vdchattaak,  Psal.  xl,  6,  OX»Kavrw(MLra 
xai  rspi  ojJMprias,  "  burnt  offerings,  and  sin  offerings."  Heb.x, 
6.  Thus  lespi  oLfMLpitioLi  ought  undoubtedly  to  be  rendered, 
where  it  is  said,  **  God  sending  his  son  in  the  likeness  of  sift- 
fill  flesh,  xa<  itBoi  ofj^apnas,  and  by  a  sin  offering,  condemned 
sin  in  the  flesh,"  Rom.  viii,  3. 

According  to  the  scripture  account,  these  sacrifices  were 
offered, 

1st,  For  all  sins  of  ignorance  or  inadvertency  against  what 
are  commonly  called  the  negative  precepts^  or  with  respect  to 
things  forbidden.  The  case  stated  in  Leviticus  is,  "  If  a 
soul  shall  sin,  through  ignorance,  against  any  of  the  command* 
ments  of  the  Lord,  concerning  things  which  ought  not  to  be 
done,  and  shall  do  against  any  of  them."  Notwithstanding 
this  general  mode  of  expression,  the  rabbies  limit  the  law  to 
those  sins  of  ignorance,  which,  if  they  had  been  committed 
knowingly  and  wilfiilly,  would  have  incurred  the  penalty  of 
*'  cutting  off;"  and  they  tell  us  they  were  forty-three  in  num* 
ber,  which  they  pretend  exactly  to  enumerate '*^.  But  the 
words  are  express  against  this  rabbinical  restriction,  "  If  a 
soul  shall  sin  through  ignorance,  rnvD  Vidd  miccol  mitsoti, 
against  any  of  the  commandments  of  the  Lord,"  Lev.  iv,  % 
3, 13, 14,  22,  23,  27,  28.  Besides,  we  find  these  sacrifices 
enjoined  in  cases  where  the  penalty  of  being  '*  cut  off*"  could 
not  be  incurred ;  particularly, 

*  Maimon.  de  Sacrificiis,  tiactat.  iv,  cap.  t,  sect,  ii— !▼,  Do  Viel,  Loud; 
1683. 
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3rfly,  On  occoision  of  legal  pollution;  as  at  the  deenmng  of 
a  leper,  '"Lev.  xiv,  19,  and  the  purification  of  a  woman  ^^r 
cfaild-bearingy  chap^  xii,  6,  and  other  legal  pollutions,  specified 
in  ike  fifteenth  chapter  of  Leviticus,  ver.  19,  29,  30. 

In  the  common  sin  offering,  whether  private  or  public,  the 

fat  oidy  was  burnt  upon  the  altar,  and  part  of  the  blood  put 

on  the  horns  of  the  altar,  and  part  of  it  poured  at  the  foot  of  it, 

clkap.  VTf  25, 26.    But  the  flesh  was  the  due  of  the  priest,  to  be 

eaten  in  the  courts  of  the  tabernacle  of  the  congregation,  chap. 

vi,  25,  26 ;  and  by  these,  and  by  the  trespass  ofTerings,  were 

the  priests  chiefly  maintained  in  the  weeks  of  their  attendance 

on  the  temple  service.     Besides  many  particular  occasions,  on 

winch  these  sacrifices  were  offered,  there  were  also  constant 

sin  offerings  at  stated  seasons,  as  on  every  new  moon  a  kid  of 

the  goats.  Numb,  xxviii,  15 ;  and  on  the  fifteenth  day  of  the 

passover  month,  one  goat,  and  so  for  seven  days  successively, 

ver.  22,  24 ;  on  the  day  of  the  feast  of  trumpets,  a  kid,  chap. 

XXIX,  5 ;  and  at  the  feast  of  tabernacles,  a  kid  for  seven  days 

together,  ver.  7, 11,  et  seq. 

There  were  abo  sin  offerings  of  a  more  solemn  nature, 
oifered  on  extraordinary  occasions,  of  which  the  priests  had 
no  part,  but  they  were  entirely  consumed  with  fire ;  not,  how- 
ever, on  the  altar,  as  the  holocausts  were,  but  without  the 
camp,  or  upon  the  ground  in  the  open  field ;  only  the  kidneys 
and  the  fat  were  burnt  on  the  altar  of  burnt  offering,  and  part 
of  the  blood  poured  out  at  its  foot ;  and  part  of  it  the  priest 
earned  into  the  sanctuary,  with  some  of  which  he  tinged  the 
horns  of  the  golden  altar  of  sweet  incense,  and  with  the  rest 
he  sprinkled  seven  times  before  the  Lord,  before  the  veil  of 
the  sanctuary,"  Lev.  iv,  4,  6—10,  17^  18,  19,  21.    Of  this 
sort  was  tiiie  high  priesf  s  sin  offering  bullock,  whto  be  '*  had 
sinned  through  ignorance,  according  to  the  sin  of  the  people," 
ver.  2,  8.    The  sacredness  of  his  office  was  an  aggravation 
of  his  sin  beyond  that  of  others,  and  his  dignity  rendered  his 
example  in  doing  evil  more  hurtful  than  theirs,  for  which  rea- 
son a  more  solemn  sacrifice  was  appointed  to  be  offered  fpr 
his  sins,  even  of  ignorance,  than  for  those  of  the  common  peo- 
ple.    Of  this  kind,  also,  was  the  high  priesf  s  sin  offering  bid- 
lock  on  the  day  of  expiation,  chap,  xvi,  6 ;  only  with  this  dif- 
ference, tiiat  the  blood  of  it  was  sprinkled,  not  before  the  veil 
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of  Ae  nnetoary^  but  before  tibe  meroy  seat,  in  ike  holy  of 
holieBy  Ter.  14k 

Of  this  sort  likewise  wem  tibe  an  ofRsring  bullock  for  the 
una  throngli  igaorance  of  the  whole  oongregatioa,  chap.  iir>  18L 

The  Jewish  writers  are  of  difievent  opinioiis  oonceming  tiie 
oecarion  of  these  sacrifices.  Some  by  the  whole  oongrega* 
tion  understand  the  saahedrim,  and  imagine  their  sin  to  be» 
that  thc^  had  mistaken  as  judgment,  and  by  that  means  misled 
the  people*.  Others  interpret  it  of  any  genend  popdhr  d»* 
feetion  from  tiie  law  of  Ood,  which  throogfa  thair  igiMleBaoe  ef 
the  law  was  not  presently  attended  toi^.  Thus  whta  Hese- 
Uah  restored  the  true  woMhip  of  God,  after  the  temple  had 
been  shut  up,  and  the  daily  sacrifices  omitted  for  a  considef»- 
Ue  time,  he  oflered  *'  a  sin  offering  for  tiie  kingdom,  and  te 
the  sanctaary,  and  for  Judah,**  ^  Chron.  xxiz,  31.  The  aa- 
ciifiee  of  Christ,  which  he  oflfered  for  the  sins  4if  kis  people,  ia 
resembled  in  scripture  to  the  sin  ofiering  of  the  congregatioii, 
because  he  offered  it  for  all  of  them  in  the  generate  as  when 
he  is  said  to  be  ''  made  sin,"  that  is,  a  sm  offering,  **  for  us,'" 
3  Cor.  y,  31.  And  his  sacrifice  is*  represented  to  be  of  the 
same  kmd  with  those  whose  blood  was  brought  widun  tta 
sanctmiry  for  sin,  and  whose  bodies  were  bunfet  witlumt  the 
camp :  '*  The  bodies  of  those  beasts,"  saitb  the  apostle  to  tha 
Hebrews,  "  whose  blood  is  brought  into  the  sanctuary  by  Ike 
hig)i  priest  for  sin,  are  buret  without  the  camp.  Wherefoae 
Jesus  also,  tkat  he  might  sanctify  the  people  Willi  his'  own 
blood,  suffered  without  the  gate,"  Heb.  xiii,  11,  12,  oom- 
pared  with  Lev.  xri,  97.  The  burning  of  those  sacrificca 
without  the  camp  is  to  be  understood  therefore  as  typical^  not 
only  of  Christ's  suffering  without  the  gates  of  J^usalem,  as 
tke  apostle  applies  it;  but,  probably,  likewise  of  his  soffariag 
for  the  salvation  of  Gentiles,  who  were  without  the  camp  of 
Israel,  as  well  as  Jews ;  and  the  bringing  Ae  blood  of  those 
sacrffices  into  the  holy  place  was  a  figure  of  Christ's  present- 
ing the  merits  of  his  death  for  us,  in  his  heaveidy  inter- 
cession. 

*  Maimooid^,  and  the  rabbies  io  general.  Vid.  Outram  de  Sacrifidis, 
lib.  iy  cap.  ziv,  sect,  i,  p.  149,  150,  and  Hottinger  de  Jaris  Hebneor. 
Leg.  cxviii,  p.  l47,  148,  edit.  Tigur.  1655. 

t  Aben  Ezra.     Vid.  Outram,  sect,  i,  ad  finem,  et  sect,  ii,  p.  150—159. 


'  8d7y,'  Tke  Aobrd  land  of  saerifiost  were  oalled  tamm  askth 
mim,  which  we  raider  trespass  offerings*.  They  so  greatly 
i^samUed  th&  sin  isSkrmgB,  that  it  is  not  easy  to  dfetingoish 
betwixt  them*  The  occasions  on  which  they  were  offered 
wece  much  the.  same ;  nay,  sometimes  the  same  oblations  are^ 
indifferepiitly  called  sin  offerings,  or  trespass  offerings,  partica<- 
Uuiy  m  the  feHowing  passage,  ''  And  he  shall  brmg  his  ties* 
pass  offering,  iDt2^  ashamo,  nnto  the  Lord,  fw  his  sin  which 
he  hath  smned,  hidm  iwh  inM&>n  bi>  gnal  chattaiha  a^her 
chata ;  and  if  he  be  not  able  to  bring  a  lamb,  than  be  shaU 
biing  lor  his  trespass  which  hd  hath  committed,  »I9M  'W^  yjom/k 
iuhamo  agher  chata,  two  tortle  doves,  or  two  young  [Hgeons, 
the  one  far  a  sin  offering,  t?»KDlth  kchattathf  and  the  other 
finr*  a  burnt  offering.  Lev.  v,  6^9.  Where  it  is  remarkable, 
that  the  offence  committed  is  called  indifferently  a  sin  inid  a 
trespass ;  and  the  sacrifice  offered,  a  trespass  offering  and  a 
sin-offering.  ^Nevertheless,  there  are  some  circumstances  ia 
which  these  two  kinds  of  sacrifices  are  observed  to  differ, 
^ifofferings  were  sometimes  offered  for  the  whole  congrega* 
tkm ;  trespass  ofierings  never,  but  fdr  partionlar  persons.  Bui. 
locks  were  sometimes  used  tor  sin  offerings,  never  for  trespass 
eflbrings.  The  blood  <^  the  sin  offerings  was  put  on  the  honNi  of 
the  altar,  that  of  the  trespass  offermgs  was  only  sprinkled  roimd 
aibmit  the  bottan  of  the  abar.  Whence  seme  have  concluded, 
ike  difference  betwixt  tAe  sin  offerings  and  the  trespass  offer- 
mgs lay  only  in  these  circumstances.  But  others  conceive, 
fliere  must  have  been  some  greater  difference  betwist  them, 
which  was  the  reason  of  their  being' offered  with  these  different 
oircumstances.  Yet  what  that  difference  was  is  variously 
conjectured ' by  many  learned^ men,  rather  than  asserted  hy 
any.  Dr.  Lightfoot,  from  the  rabbiesf,  makes  the  dif- 
ference to  lie  in  this,  that  both  indeed  were  offered  for  the 
same  sort  of  trangressions,  but  the  Dum  €isham,  or  tre^das 
offering,  was  to  be  offered,  when  it  was  doubtful  whether  a 
person  had  transgressed  or  not.  As,  suppose  he  had  eat 
some  fat,  and  was  afterwards  inWoubt,  whether  it  was  the  fat 
that  belonged  to  the  muscular  flesh,  which  was  lawful  to  be 

*  See  the  laws  concerning  them,  Lev.  v  and  vi,  and  xiv,  13,  13,  and 
xtt,  SO— 32,  and  Numb,  vi,  12. 
t  See,  in  particular,  R.  Abarbaoel,  Exord.  Comment,  in  Levit,  p.  307. 

q2 
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eaten ;  or  the  fat  of  the  inwards,  which  was  mdawfiil ;  tlseo 
he  was  to  offer  an  ottm  asham.     But  if  it  were  certain,    audi 
he  knew  that  he  had  trespassed,  he  must  offer  die  riHlDn  cfk^^t^ 
taah,  or  sin  offering*.     Maimonides  is  of  opinion,  that  tJbe 
offences,  for  which  the  Mona  asham  was  offered,  were  inferior 
to  those  for  which  the  riH&rr  chattaah  was  ofieredf.     Bo- 
chart,  on  the  contrary,  is  of  opinion,  that  the  offences  expiated 
by   Dttm  asham  were  more  grieyous   than  those  expiatod 
by  ^iMDH  chattaahX^     Aben-Ezra  makes  nWDn  chattaah  to 
ttgnify  a  sacrifice  offered  for  purging  offences  committed 
through  ignorance  of  the  law ;  Dttm  asham  for  such  as  were 
committed  through  forgetfubiess  of  it§.     Odiers,  again,  mak^ 
the  difference  to  be,  that  the  moDn  chattaah  was  for  oflence^ 
proved  by  witnesses ;  the  Dttm  tuham  for  secret  faults,  knowtt 
to  others  only  by  the  offender's  confession.     For  it  is  said^ 
**  If  his  sin  which  he  hath  sinned,  i^H  jmn  hodhang  elaw, 
come  to  his  knowledge,    tfien  he  shall  bring  his  offering,"- 
Lot.  iy,  28.     Now  )^n^  hodhang  is  of  a  passive  signification, 
and  here  therefore  imports,  if  his  fault  be  made  known  to  him 
by  some  other  person,  then  he  must  offer  a  sin  offering, 
ver.  29.     But  elsewhere  it  is  said,  "  When  a  person  has  been 
guilty  of  any  of  the  things  before  mentioned,  he  diall  confess 
that  he  hath  sinned  in  that  thing,  and  he  shall  bring  his  tres- 
pass offering,**    Lev.  v,  5,  6.     And  to  mention  only  one 
opinion  more ;  others  dunk  the  Twnon  chattaah  had  respeot 
diiefly  to  offences  against  Grod ;  and  tsttm  {uham,  chiefly  to  ol^ 
fences  against  men.    To  this  purpose  Dr.  Outram  observes, 
fliat  in  all  cases  were  the  Dtt^M  asham  is  required,  there  was 
some  wrong  or  injury  done  him,  except  in  the  case  of  the 
Naxarite  defiled  by  the  dead.   Numb,  vi,  13,   and  of  the 
leper,  Lev.  xiv,  12.    But  as  both  these  were  to  be  purged 
with  a  chatt€uih  as  well  as  an  asham^  he  apprehends  th^ 
afford  no  material  objection  to  this  general  rule  ||. 
4L  The  fourth  sort  of  sacrifices  were  on^Vm  shdamm^  or 

*  lightfoot's  Temple  Service,  chap.  vm. 

t  More  Nevochim,  part  iii,  cap.  xlvi,  p.  486,  edit  et  Ten.  BuitorC 
Basil.  1629. 

X  Hieroz.  part  i,  lib.  ii,  «ap.  xzxiii. 

§  AbeD-Etra  ad  Le?.  quoted  by  Outram^  de  SacriBciisy  p.  144. 

\\  Outran)  de  Sacrifidis,  lib.  i,  cap.  xiii,  per  totum,  p.  135—147,  ea- 
pednlly  sect.  Tni,  p.  143 — 145. 
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peace  offerii^;  so  called,  not  as  being  intended  to  make 
peace  mth  6od>  but  rather  to  preserve  it.     Burnt  offerings, 
sin  offerings,  and  trespass  offerings  were  aU  offered  under  the 
notion  of  some  offence  committed,  and  some  gwlt  contracted, 
'wUch  they  were  the  means  of  removing ;  but  in  the  peace 
ofPerings  the  offerer  was  supposed  to  be  at  peace  with  God,, 
and  the  offering  was  made  rather  in  a  way  of  thankful  acknow- 
ledgment for  mercies  received,  or  as  accompanying  vows  for 
the  obtaining  of  further  blessings ;  or,  in  a  way  of  free  devo- 
tion, as  a  means  of  preserving  and  continuing  peace  with 
G^od.     Thus  the  peace  offerings  are  distinguished  into  sa- 
erifices  of  thanksgiving,   votive  offerings,   and  voluntary  or 
firee  will  offerings.   Lev.  vii,  11,  12,  16.    The  sacrifice  of 
tiianksgiving,  winch  the  Septuagint  renders  ivcria  nj^  ouvscguff, 
is  evidently  referred  to  in  these  words  of  the  epistle  to  the 
Hebrews,   "  By  him  let  us  offer  the  sacrifice  of  praise  to 
Ood,**  Heb.  xiii,  15.     Some  peace  offerings  were  required, 
by  the  law,  to  be  offered  at  certain  times,  and  on  pmrtiGuIar 
occasions ;  as  on  the  feast  of  Pentecost,  Lev.  xxiii,  19 ;  by  a 
Wazarite,  when  he  had  accomplished  his  vow.  Numb,  vi,  14 ; 
and  at  the  consecration  of  the  priest,  Exod.  xxix,  38.     But 
generally  it  was  referred  to  the  devotion  and  free  will  of  the 
people,  to  offer  these  sacrifices  when  and  how  often  ihey 
pleased. 

The  peace  offerings  might  be  either  of  the  flock  or  the 
herd.  Lev,  iii,  1,  6 ;  that  is,  either  of  beeves,  or  sheep,  or 
goats,  and  either  male  or  female. 

But  birds  were  not  allowed,  the  reason  of  which  was,  pro- 
bably, because  they  were  too  small  to  admit  of  being  divided 
into  three  parts,  one  for  the  altar,  another  for  the  priests,  and 
a  third  for  the  offerer,  without  bringing  the  sacrifice  into  con- 
tempt. 

In  all  peace  offerings,  the  fat,  that  is,  the  suet,  as  also  the 
kidneys,  were  burnt  upon  fhe  altar.  Lev.  iii,  3—6 ;  and  if  the 
sacrifice  was  of  the  flock,  that  is,  a  sheep  or  a  goat,  the  ruinp 
or  tail  was  burnt  along  with  them,  ver.  9— -U. 

The  breast  and  the  right  shoulder  were  the  priesf  s  due, 
and  they  are  called  the  wave  breast  and  the  heave  shoulder. 
Lev.  vii,  34,  because  of  the  ceremony  of  waving  them  this 
way  and  diat,  and  upward  and  downward,  which  was  done  by 
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tile  «wner  of  ^  gacrifice,  as  ilie  form  of  Us  preaentiiig 
to  God.  Tbese  portions  of  die  peace  offerings  were  allotted 
towards  the  maiiitetiaBce  of  tke  priests,  daring  the  weds  oT 
tlieir  attendance  at  the  saactaary;  for  they  were  not  per- 
mitted to  carry  them  home  with  than,  nnto  Iheir  own  hoates 
in  the  coimtry ;  but  they  and  their  fiBmiilies  were  to  *'  eat 
them  in  the  place  which  the  Lord  shoidd  dkoose ;"  Aat  is,  tke 
place  of  his  poUic  most  solemn  worship  by  saotf  ce,  Deat  xii, 

18. 

Along  with  tiiese  peace  offerings,  at  least  with  diose  of 
thanksgiving,  there  was  also  offered  bread  of  fine  flour,  and 
oil,  botli  leavened  and  unleavened,  made  into  cakes  and 
wafers,  which  were  likewise  the  priesf  s  due.  Lev.  vii,  12, 13. 
The  rest  of  the  fiedi  of  the  peace  offerings  belonged  to  <he 
owner  of  the  sacrifice,  with  which  it  was  xmoai  to  make  a 
feast,  and  entertain  his  friends,  either  on  the  day  of  the  sa- 
crifice, or  (he  next  day  at  furthest ;  for  if  any  of  die  flesh  re- 
mained  till  the  third  day,  it  was  to  be  botnt,  ver.  17.  Thus 
the  lewd  woman  in  the  Proverbs  is  represented  as  inviting  an 
unwary  youlh  to  a  feast  upon  her  votive  pence  offBrii^;8»'^ 
Prov.  vii,  14.  These  feasts  were  often  kept  in  the  courts  of 
the  temple,  or  in  some  of  the  boildings  adjoining,  where  At&te 
were  cook  rooms,  and  conveniences  finr  ^bessing  the  flesh  of 
the  sacrifices,  as  appears  very  probable  from  the  account  of 
tiie  solemn  paasover  which  Josiah  kept  at  the  temple,  that  the 
Levites  '*  roasted  die  passover  with  firev**  according  to  tlie 
ordinance :  but  the  other  holy  offerings  sad  they  in  pots,  and 
in  caldrons,  and  in  pans,  and  divided  them  speedily  among 
aH  die  people.  And  afterwands  diey  made  ready  for  thfAtt^ 
selves  and  for  the  priests,"  2€hr0n.  xxkt,  13, 14.  In  Kli^ 
manner  they  did  atiSfailoh,  hefote^  temple  was  boSi;  wheoa 
the  SODS  of  Eli,  instead  of  contenting  themselves  with  the 
breast  and  shoulder,  which  the  law  assigned  diem  for  dieir 
due,  brought  up  a  custom  of  stiddng  a  thtee^pronged  folk  or 
hook  into  the  c^ron  wfao^  the  peace  ofibring  Was  hoiling>  and 
taking  whatever  it  brought  up,  1  flam,  ii.,  13,  14. 

The  Gentiles,  likewise,  who  borrowed  ndtany  of  their  sacri- 
fical  rites  from  the  Jews,  used  sometimes  to  hold  the  feasts  ^f 
their  pence  x^fferings  in  die  teraplles  of  their  gocb.  Henoe 
St.  Paul,  in  the  firsi  •episde  to  the  Coriothiate,  spodcs  of  their 
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*'  dttbig  at  meat  in  the  idol's  teit^rfep"  1  Cor.  wi,  10.  B«t 
they  did  not  always  feast  vqpon  tins  flesh  with  diejr  fiiends ; 
they  sopnetimes  sold  it  in  the  oommon  market^  as  is  plainly  in- 
tinated  in  the  following  passage  of  the  same  episde,  **  What- 
ever is  sold  in  the  shambles,  that  eat,  asking  no  question  for 
contoieBoe  sake,"  1  Cor.  x,  S5,  that  is,  as  the  context  leads 
us  to  understand  it,  not  inquiring  whether  it  had  been  offei^ 
in  sacrifice  to  an  idol. 

Thus  much  for  the  different  sorts  of  sacrffices,  in  respect  to 
their  sigprifiication  and  use. 

2d?y,  Sacrifices  may  be  divided,  in  respect  to  the  persons 
that  offiared  them,  into  public  md  private. 

\si^  Tl»  puUic  sacrifices  were  Gfiered  for  the  wiiole  peo|dd 
ef  Israel ;  as  two  lambs  for  burnt  offerings  evety  day,  one  in 
the  morning,  the  other  in  the  evening ;  whidb  are  caHed  the 
continual  burnt  offering,  Exod.  xxix,  42 ;  two  lambs  more, 
that  is,  four,  on  every  Sabbath-day,  Numb,  xxviii,  9, 10 ;  two 
young  bullocks,  one  ram,  and  seven  landw*  for  a  burnt  oflfer* 
ing;  and  a  kid  of  the  goats  for  a  sin  offering,  every  new 
moon,  ver*  11,  15 ;  and  die  same  sacrifices  every  day  of  the 
feast  of  unleavened  bread,  and  of  the  first  firuits^  ver.  17»  «€ 
s«9..  On  the  day  of  the  feast  of  thnnpets,  on  tiie  great  dqr 
of  expiation,  and  at  the  feast  of  tabernacles,  there  were  also 
extraordinary  public  sacrifices  appointed.  Numb.  xxix.  Be* 
side  these,  and  some  otiier  stated  public  sacrifices,  there  wer« 
occasional  public  sacrifices  sometimes  offered ;  as  the  sin  of- 
fering of  the  congregation,  when  they  had  siimed  through 
ignorance.  Lev.  iv,  13, 14.  And  on  occasion  of  the  war  with 
the  Benjamites,  "  all  the  children  of  Israel  offered  burnt  of* 
ferings  and  peace  offerings  before  the  Lord,  Judg*  xx,  26. 

2dZy,  Private  sacrifices,  offered  finr  particular  persons,  were 
either  stated  or  oceasbnal*  Of  the  former  sort  was  the 
paschal  lamb,  sacrificed  ilnnaally  for  each  family;  and  Ae 
high  priest's  sin  offering  for  himself,  on  the  dsiy  of  expiation; 
Lev.  xvi,  6.  To  this  there  is  a  reference  in  the  following 
passage  of  the  iqxistle,  **  Into  the  seciMid'*  tabernacle,  or  hofy 
of  holies,  ^'  went  the  high  priest  alone  every  year,  not  widiout 
blood,  which  he  offered  fbr  himself,  and  for  the  errors  of  the 
people,"  Heb.  ix,  7. 

Occasional  private  sacrifices  were  offered. on  account  of  anjr 
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tUMpoM  eooMBitled  against  the  law,  ot  any  legal  polbitioa  con- 
tracted, any  tow  made,  any  blesfliag  received,  &c. 
~  3dfy,  Sacrifices  are  again  to  be  distingniAed,  in  reapect  to 
the  subject  matter  of  them,  into  bloody  or  nnUoody,  or  into 
ammal  and  yegetable. 

The  animal  sacrifices  were  of  one  species  of  the  hevd; 
namdy,  the  bnllock,  or  cow,  including  the  calf;  two  of  the 
flock;  namely,  sheep  and  goats;  and  two  of  tlie  fowls; 
namdy,  doves  and  jHgeons. 

The  unbloody,  or  v^^table  sacrifices,  of  which  we  are  to 
wpeak  at  present,  were  the  mrao  wanckoth^  and  dod)  nesodlm, 
meat  offerings  and  drink  offeKngs.  As  Ifbr  the  tythes  and  first 
findts,  we  shall  have  occasion  to  speak  of  them  hereiAer. 

The*  meat  offiaiings  were  either  attended  with  drink  aSex^ 
ings,  or  they  were  offered  alone. 

Ist,  The  meat  offerings,  attended  with  drink  offerings, 
called  Q^3D^  rtirao  wUnchoth  nesackim,  were  fine  flonr,  sidt, 
and  oil,  made  either  into  fliick  cakes,  or  thin  wafers,  and 
baked  either  in  a  pan  or  oven.  The  drink  offering  was  rf 
wine,  which  was  poured  oat  at  the  base  of  the  altar.  These 
meat  and  drink  offerings  were  a  sort  of  appendages  to  the  sa- 
crifices ;  they  were  offered  along  with  all  the  burnt  offerings, 
exc^t  of  birds ;  and  with  the  peace  offerings.  Numb,  xy,  8, 
&c. ;  but  not  with  the  sin  offerings,  except  that  wliidi  was  of- 
fered at  the  cleansing  a  leper,  Ley.  xiv,  10. 

2(%,  The  meat  offerings  alone,  which  were  not  offered 
along  with  animal  sacrifices,  were  either  public  or  private. 
'    The  public  were  the  wave  sheaf.  Lev.  xxiii,  10,  11,  and 
the  twelve  cakes  of  shew  bread,  Lev.  xxiv,  '5. 

The  private  were  either  enjoined  by  the  law,  as  that  of  the 
priest  at  his  consecration,  Lev.  vi,  20,  and  that  which  the 
jealous  husband  was  to  offer.  Numb,  v,  15;  or  they  were 
allowed  in  case  of  poverty,  when  the  persons  could  not  afford 
a  more  costly  sacrifice.  Lev.  v,  11. 

The  meat  offerings  were  all  of  white  flour,  except  that  of 
the  jealous  husband,  which  was  of  barley  meal,  without  any 
mixtuie;  and  the  wave  sheaf,  which  was  not  ground  into 
flour ;  all  the  rest  were  fine  wheat  flour,  seasoned  with  salt. 
Lev.  ii,  13.  Some  were  mixt  with  oil,  or  frankincense,  or 
both,  vcr.  15.     Some  were  offered  unbaked,  others  baked. 
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Some  WCTe  eat  by  the  priests,  without  bringing  them  to  the 
altar  at  all ;  as  the  leavened  cakes  and  the  shew  bread. 

Some  were  whoUy  consumed  on  the  altar,  as  eyeiy  meat 
offering  for  a  priest.  Lev.  vi,  28. 

But  as  to  the  most  of  them,  a  memorial  or  small  part  was 
consumed  on  the  altar;  tibe  rest  belonged  to  the  priest. 
Lev.  ii,  2,  3. 

Thus  I  have  given  you  a  brief  account  of  the  Jewish  sacri- 
fices. I  shall  only  further  observe,  that  if  a  person,  obliged 
by  the  law  to  offer  any  of  these  sacrifices,  refused  to  do  it,  he 
was  punished  even  with  "  cuting  off.''  But  the  Jews  were 
generally  so  ssealoudy  attached  to  their  law,  that  there  was 
very  rarely  any  occasion  for  infficting  punishment  upon  this 
aocoant.  If  a  man,  who  lived  at  a  great  distance  from  Jeru- 
salem, had  fallen  under  an  offence,  which  required  him  to 
make  a  sin,  or  a  trespass  offering,  the  rabbles  say,  he  might 
defer  it  till  the  next  solemn  festival,  when  all  were  obliged  to 
appear  before  the  Lord  at  the  national  altar*. 


*  See  on  this  subject  Maimonides  de  Sacrificiis,  Abarbanel^s  Eiordiiun 
Comment,  in  Levit.  and  Outnun  de  Sacrificiis. 
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OF     THB     PROPHETS. 

CoKGBRi<liN6  die  profits,  ve  shall  firat  consider  the  name, 
and  then  the  duty  and  business  of  the  prophetic  offioe. 

As  to  the  iiame»  diere  are  three  different  words,  by  which 
prophets  are  denominated  in  scripture;  namely,  k«^  rrni  mn 
roeK  chozeh,  nabhir  whidi  are  all  found  in  one  passage^ 
where  we  read  of  Samuel  TW(^  karoeh,  Nathan  MT^^n  hanr* 
ndbhi,  and  Oad  ntnn  haehozeh,  1  Chron.  xxix,  29.  The 
word  ^^  nahhi,  is  by  some  derived  from  veo  ho,  venit,  inti- 
mating that  €rod  came  to  the  prophet  by  the  divine  afflatus. 
Thus  Ezekiel  saith,  rni  ^n  Mini  vattabo  bi  ruach,  which  we 
render,  ''  and  the  spirit  entered  into  me/'  Ezek.  ii,  2.  Some 
light,  perhaps,  may  be  hereby  given  to  that  remarkable 
proinise  of  Christ,  "  If  any  man  love  me,  he  will  keep  my 
words,  and  I  and  my  Father  will  love  him,  and  we  will  come 
and  make  our  abode  with  him,'"  John  xiv,  23 ;  namely,  by  the 
continual  influence  of  the  Spirit  on  his  heart. 

But  others  derive  M^ia  nabhi  from  y\y  nvhh,  provenire, 
from  whence  comes  n'>j  nibh,  gernien,  fructtis,  a  word  meta- 
phorically applied  to  speech,  which  is  called  the  fruit,  y*^  nU>k, 
of  the  lips,  Isa.  Ivii,  19 ;  and  it  is  said  the  mouth  of  the  just 
bringeth  forth  y\y*  janubh,  wisdom,  Prov.  x,  31.  Prophecy, 
therefore,  being  the  fruit  of  the  lips  in  consequence  of  divine 
inspiration,  the  prophet  is  called  M>^  nahhi.  In  the  first  place 
wherein  this  word  occurs,  it  is  applied  to  Abraham :  "  Restore 
the  man  his  wife,  for  he  is  a  prophet,  and  he  shall  pray  for  thee, 
and  thou  shalt  live ;  but  if  thou  restore  her  not,  thou  shalt  die," 
Gen.  XX,  7.  Where  a  ^^  nabhi  is  supposed  to  be  a  friend  of 
God,  whom  he  would  not  sufier  to  be  wronged^  and  whose 
prayers  were  very  prevalent  with  him.  Accordingly  by  the 
Psalmist  God  is  represented  as  sajring,  '*  Touch  not  mine 
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anoialed,  and  do  my  prGphets  no  lann,''  Psal.  er,  1&.  And 
from  the  foDowing  passage  €f  Jeremiidi,  it  a|ip0«n  to  lurre 
been  the  special  business  of  the  ts^kca  nebhUm,  or  profihets,  to 
pray  for  the  people :  **  If  Ihey  be-prophels,  and  if  Ae  word  of 
the  Lord  be  with  them,  let  fhem  now  make  interoesaion  to  the 
Lord  of  hosts/'  tec.,  Jerera.  xxm^  18.  And  their  pnayers  ara 
supposed  to  be  very  prevalent  wi&  God :  '^  Though  Moses  and 
Samuel  stood  before  me,  yet  my  mind  oonld  not  be  towatds 
this  people/'  Jerem.  xv,  1.  When,  therefore,  Grod  wis  de^* 
tem^med  to  bring  judgments  upon  the  Israelites,  he  foibad 
Jeremiah  the  prophet  to  pray  for  them :  **  Then  said  the 
Lord  unto  me,  Ptay  not  for  this  people  for  their  good," 
Jerem.  xiv,  11. 

The  other  two  names  of  a  prophet,  rm  chozeh,  and  mti  roeh^ 
seem  to  be  synommous,  both  signifying,  one  that  seeth  or  dis- 
cemeth ;  the  former  from  mn  chazah,  and  the  latter  from  rwn 
raak,  vidif.  And  indeed  it  is  hard  to  say,  how  these  three 
names  or  titles  differ  in  their  signiiBcation. 

It  should  seem,  tibe  word  mn  roek  was  the  more  am^nt 
denomination  ^  the  propheti;  but  in  the  days  of  Samuel  the 
word  M^3  nahhi  was  grown  into  more  common  use ;  as  ap- 
pears from  the  following  passage :  **  He  that  is  now  called  a 
prophet,  M^  nabhi^  was  bejforetime  called  a  seer,  nm  ro«A," 
1  Sam.  ix,  9.  Here  a  considerable  difficulty  ariseth ;  for  we 
do  not  anywhere  meet  with  die  word  mri  roeh  in  the  scrip- 
tare  history  before  this  time,  whereas  the  word  Mi^ni  nahki  is 
common  in  tiie  writings  of  Moses ;  who  is  therefore  by  some 
supposed  not  to  ha^^  been  the  ao^or  of  the  Pentateudi,  a 
word  commonly  occurring  therein,  which  it  seems  was  not  used 
tiB  long  after  his  dayv. 

One  solution  that  has  been  offered  is,  that  the  word  MtU 
nMn,  tho«igh  in  common  use  in  the  days  of  Moses,  was  not 
used  in  the  same  sense  as  rwh  roeh  was  in  the  diqrs  of 
Samuel,  namely,  for  a  revealer  of  secrets,  or  a  man  by  whom 
€k>d  was  to  be  consulted ;  but  that  anciently  it  only  signUad 
a  friend  of  God,  one  who  had  an  intimacy  with  him.  But  tUl 
is  hardly  t^condleable  with  the  character  of  d  m^  tuMi,  or 
prophet,  described  in  serertd  places  of  the  Pentateuch,  Numb4 
xii,  6 ;  Deiit  xiii,  1 ;  and  chap,  xviii,  22 ;  as  one  to  wham 
God  mak^  Umsdf  known  by  visions,  or  dreams,  wbo  gives 
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miEaciiloiis  signs  of  his  diyine  mission,  and  foretels  things  to 
come.  And  sorely  such  a  one  must  be  as  capable  of  reveal* 
ing  secrets  as  any  mn  roeh,  or  seer  in  after-times. 

Others  solve  the  difficulty,  by  supposing  the  word  rmn  raeh 
was  anciently  in  vulgar  use,  and  being  esteemed  a  low  woid, 
which  would  have  been  imsuitable  to  the  purity  and  dignify 
of  Moses's  style,  he  for  that  reason  always  uses  the  politer 
word  w^  nabhi ;  but  that  in  Samuel's  time  M^li  nabhi  was 
also  grown  into  common  and  vulgar  use.  No  doubt  dieie 
might  be  words  in  the  Hebrew,  as  there  are  in  our  language, 
which  are  decendy  enough  used  in  conversation,  but  are  hardly 
thought  proper  for  the  pulpit,  or  for  any  grave  compoutions. 
Of  this  sort  might  have  been  the  word  ntn  roeh ;  but  as  the 
language  grew  more  refined  it  was  of  course  dropt,  and  the 
more  polite  word  nabhi  substituted  in  its  room,  hoih  in  con- 
versation and  in  writing.  It  is  observed  in  confirmation  of 
this  opinion,  that  the  word  nMn  roeh  is  but  very  sddom  used 
in  the  sacred  writings. 

Alter  all,  I  know  not  whether  two  lines  of  Horace,  in  his 
Art  of  Poetry,  will  not  suggest  the  easiest  solution  of  this  dif* 
ficulty, 

Multa  renBscentur,  qase  jam  ceddera ;  cadentque 
Qas  ounc  sunt  in  honore  vocabula,  si  volet  usus. 

L.  70,  71. 

The  word  M^l^  nabhi  might  have  been  common  in  the  daya 
of  Moses,  it  might  have  grown  much  out  of  use  in  some  cen- 
tories  afterwards,  when  rm*^  roeh  was  used  instead  of  it ;  and 
nevertheless  be  revived,  and  become  common  in  the  days  of 
Samuel. 

Thus  much  for  the  name ;  we  now  come  to  consider  tiie 
thing,  or  the  duty  and  business  of  a  prophet 

A  prophet  in  the  strict  and  proper  sense  was  one  to  whom 
the  knowledge  of  secret  things  was  revealed,  that  he  might 
declare  them  to  others*,  whether  they  were  things  past  or 
present,  or  to  come :  the  woman  of  Samaria  perceived  our 
Saviour  w^  a  prophet,  by  his  telling  her  the  secrets  of  her 
past  life,  John  iv,  19.  The  prophet  Elisha  had  the  present 
cdnduct  of  his  servant  Gehazi  revealed  to  him,  2  Kings  v,  26. 

*  Maimou.  Pmefat.  in  Mishn.  p.  4,  edit.  Sarenhas.    AppcUabant  Prophe- 
tam,  Videnteniy  quod  ret  futuras,  antequam  cxisterent,  praeviderat. 
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And  most  of  the  prophets  had  revelations  concerning  fnture 
events ;  above  all»  concerning  the  coming  and  kingdom  of  the 
Messiah :  ''  He  has  raised  np  a  horn  of  salvation  for  as  in  the 
house  of  his  servant  David,  as  he  spake  by  the  month  of  his 
holy  prophets,  which  have  been  since  the  woild  began,"  Lnke 
i,  09,  70*.  Nevertheless,  in  a  more  lax  or  analogical  sense, 
the  tide  prophet  is  sometimes  ^ven  to  persons  who  had  no 
such  revelation,  nor  were  properly  inspired.  Thos  Aaron  is 
said  to  be  Moses's  prophet :  **  The  Lord  said  nnto  Moses^ 
see  I  have  made  thee  a  God  unto  Pharaoh,  and  Aaron  tlrf 
brother  shall  be  ihy  prophet,"  Exod  vii,  1 :  because  Aaron 
received  the  Divine  messages,  which  he  canried  to  Pharaoh  im- 
mediate from  Moses ;  whereas  other  prophets  receive  their 
messages  immediately  from  God  himself.  In  this  respect,  as 
Moses  stood  in  the  place  of  God  to  Pharaoh,  so  Aaron  acted 
in  the  character  of  his  prophet. 

The  title  of  prophets  is  given  also  to  the  sacred  musicians, 
who  sung  the  praises  of  God,  or  who  accompanied  the  song 
with  musical  instruments.  Thus  ''  tiie  sons  of  Asaph,  and  of 
Heman,  and  of  Jeduthun,*'  are  said  to  *'  prophesy  with  harps, 
with  psalteries,  and  with  cymbals,**  1  Chron.  xxv,  1 ;  and  they 
prophesied,  it  is  said,  according  tc^  the  Ofder  of  the  king," 
ver.  2.  Upon  which  R.  S.  Jazehi  remarks,  they  prophesied 
when  ihey  played  upon  these  musical  instruments.  We  also 
read  in  the  story  of  Saul's  advancement  to  the  kingdom  of 
Israel,  that  he  met  *^  a  company  of  prophets  coming  down 
fh>m  the  high  place  with  a  psaltery  and  a  tabor,  and  a  pipe, 
and  a  harp  before  them ;  and  thiey  prophesied,  and  he  witii 
them,"  1  Sam.  x,  5, 10.  What  kind  of  prophecy  thb  was  is 
evident;  it  was  praising  God  With  spiritual  songs,  and  the 
melody  of  musicd  instruments.  Perhaps  Miriam,  the  sister 
of  Aaron,  may  be  called  a  prophetess  only  on  this  ac- 
count, that  she  led  the  concert  of  the  women,  who  sung  the 
song  of  Moses  with  timbrels  and  with  dances,  Exod.  xv,  20, 
21.  Thus  the  heathen  poets,  who  sung  or  composed  verses 
in  praise  of  their  gods,  were  called  by  the  Romans  vates,  or 
prophets ;  which  is  of  the  same  import  with  the  Ghreek  ^/jo^ij^;, 

*  The  rabbies  say,  all  the  propliets  prophesied  conceniing  the  Messiah. 
Vid.  Cod  Saubedrio,  cap.  xi,  sect.  xxxTii,  p.  36S;  Cocceii  exeerpt.  Gemar. 
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a  title,  niioh  St  Ptml  giyea  to  EpimenideB,  a  Cfetan.  poet» 

Tit.  h  12. 

TUs  notion  of  prophets  and  propheBying  may  give  sone 
Kl^t  to  tfaa  feUowing  passage  in  the  first  eirasde  to  the  C^ 
BBtfaians,  1  Cor.  xi,  5,  *'  Every  woman,  praying  or  propAi^ 
q^g  with  her  head  uncoyered,  dishononreth  her  head.''  .Fjfo- 
I^syiftg  eannot  be^  understood  in  the  stricter  sense  of  fore- 
Idling  things  to  oome,  nor  even  of  interpreting  the  holy 
acfjptores  by  divine  inspiration;  in  which  sense  the  word 
seems  to  be  used,  wh^n  the  apostle,  disootirsing  of  spiritual 
gifts,  prefers  the  gift  of  prophecy  above  m  others^  beedose, 
saith  he,  '*  he  that  [Mt>}^iesieth  speakedi  onto  oten  for  edificattoit 
and  exhortation  and  comfort,"  1  Cor.  xiv,  3.  Howe?dr,-'nei^ 
ther  of  these  kinds  of  prophesying  will  siitt  wsdi  the  design  of 
the  aposde,  when,  in  the  passage  we  are  now  considering,  he 
speaks  of  a  woman's  prophesying  in  the  chmt^  or  congrega* 
tion ;  for  diere  she  was  not  permitted  to  speak,  war  so  much 
as  to  ask  a  question  for  her  instmction,  much  less  to  teach 
and  instruct  others,  ver.  84:  In  ord^  to  solve  the  difficulty, 
some  would  have  the  word  *po(prt}revetra,  to  be  taken  pussively, 
and  to  signify,  a  hearing  or  being  present  at  prophesying :  but 
this  is  an  acceptation  of  the  term  contrary  to  the  rules  of 
gfaawMur,  and  without  exanple  either  in  scripture  or  in  any 
prafane  autibor.  Besides,  though  she  may  properly  enough 
Iw  said  to  pray,  as  joining  with  tiie  minister,  who  is  the  moulh 
•f  the  congregation  to  God ;  yet  with  no  propriety  can  she 
be  said  to  prophesy,  only  as  attending  on  the  preaching  of  the 
snimster,  who  is  considered  as  the  moulh  of  God  to  the  con- 
gregation. 

Peiiiaps,  then,  prophesying  may  here  mean  (as  we  have 
shown  it  does  mean  in  other  places)  praising  God  in  psalms 
and  hymns.  And  thus  praying  and  prophesying  are  fitly 
joined  together,  these  being  the  two  parts  of  public  worship, 
in  which  the  whole  congregation  is  supposed  to  unite*. 

*  Vid.  Mede*8  Diatrib.  dnc.  xvi,  on  1  Cor.  xi,  5,  p.  58  et  seq.  of  his 
woiis.  Smith,  io  bis  Discourse  on  Prophecy,  apprebeuds  that  singing  was 
called  prophecy,  when  the  songs  or  psalms  were  composed  under  the  in- 
fluence of  (he  Divine  Spirit,  to  the  sound  of  musical  iostniments.  Perhaps 
some  of  the  prophets  hariog  uttered  aaeh  inspired  compositions  to  music, 
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We  hme  obflem^*  tiuit  a:  propbdt,  m  dm  attiot  nafl  proper 
gense^  wajs  one,  to  whom  the  knowledge  of  9ecni  things  waa 
xeveoledy  in  ordec  that  he  might  declare  them  to  alhets.  Of 
anoh  i»ophat&  the  tafanadiafts  reckon  fbrty-eigkl  firom  Abrahafli 
to  Malachi^  and  seven  prophetesses'*.  It  is  remarkabie»  that 
though,  to  make  up  their  catalogue,  they  take  in .  Eldad  aod 
Medady  mentioiied  in  the  bod^  of  NmdbieD»  chap. »»  26; 
oonoeatpiiBg  whom,  howerer,  it  does  nod  appear,  that  thejr  te» 
▼ealed  any  secret;  bat  their  prophesying  vas  no  mcMre  Aan 
exhorting,  the  people  to  obedience  to  God,  to  vhich  they  weie 
mored,  and  in  which  liiey  were  assisted  by  the  Holy  Spirit; 
as  were  the  rest  of  the  serenty  elders,  Ter.  25.;  notwithstandt 
ing  this,  I  say,  they  do  not  admit  Daniel  into  the  lislf,  nor 
place  his  writingBaipiong  those  of  the  (mipheli»  hnt  only  anuiiif^ 
the  hagiogvapha;): ;  whieh  &ey  reckon  of  the  least  anthori^ 
of  all  the  canonical  books.  The  reasons  they  assign  for  it,  as 
lliey  are  recited  by  the  authors  of  the  Ancient  XJniveraal  His- 
tary§,  are, 

.  Isif  That  Daniel  was  a  conrtier,  and  spent  Us  life  in  litxary 
and  grandeur,  in  the  service  of  an.  unckcumeised  king. 

2dly,  That  the  qurit  of  prophecy  was  confined  to  the  land 
of  Canaan,  out  of  which  he  lived  all  his  life.  And  some  have 
added  a 

Sd  reason ;  namely,  that  ha  was  made  a  eunnch,  aoeoviU 
ing  to  Isaiah's  pr^hecy,  which  he  delivered  to  Heeekiafa^ 
2  Kings  XX,  18 ;  and  such  w^re  exchided  from  entering  intd 
the  congregation  of  die  Lord :  though  Aben-Ezra  vindicates 
him  from,  this  imputation  ||. 

might  give  occaaioD  to  the  more  general  application  of  the  term  to  all  who 
sung  divine  bjmns,  accompanied  with  instramental  music.  See  Smith's 
Select  Discourses,  p.  230,  SS2. 

*  Vid.  MegiU.  fol.  liv,  i,  et  R.  S.  Jarcbi  ad  Inc.;  vid.  etiam  notam 
Vontn  ad  p.  194;  Maimon.  tract,  de  Fundament.  Legis,  edit.  Amstel.  1680. 

f  Vid.  Cocceii  excerpt.  Gemar.  Cod.  Sanhedr.  cap.  xi,  sect,  xvi,  p.  3S4, 
edit.  Amstel.  1699.  Hi  (nerope  Hagasus,  Zacharias,  et  Maiachias)  prasstar 
bant.ipsi^  qui  essent  propheCe,  quum  Daniel  non  fuent  propbeta.  Ipsa  iiiis 
major  ob  vtsam  visionem. 

I  Maimon.  More  Neboch.  part  ii,  cap.  xlv,  p.  318,  819,  edit.  BuKorf. 
Basil.  1699. 

§  Hist,  of  the  Jews,  book  i,  chi^p.  vii,  sect,  iii,  sub  fin.  note. 

II  AJben«F.?.ni  in  Daniel. 
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R.  Jobttiaii  u  represented  in  the  (Jemaia  as  oaating  a  still 
more  injurious  reflection  on  him ;  namely,  that  he  stole  into 
Egypt  to  buy  hogs,  at  the  time  Nebuchadnezzar  set  up  his 
gdden  image,  and  his  three  fiiends,  Shadrach,  Mesheeh,  and 
Abednego  were  thrown  into  the  fiery  furnace  for  refusing  to 
worship  it*. 

After  ally  it  is  easy  to  discern  what  was  the  true  c^use  of 
the  rancour,  which  many  of  the  rabbies  have  discoyered  figainst  ^ 
tfus  eminent  prophet;  it  is  because  he  has  so  clearly  predicted 
and  ascertained  the  time  of  the  Messiah's  coming,  which  is 
long  since  elapsed ;  and  because  of  the  great  advantage  which 
the  Christians  have  hereby  obtained  in  their  argum^its  against 
the  Jews.  Therefore,  I  say,  though  their  historian  Josephus 
was  so  far  from  denying  him  the  title  of  a  prophet,  that  he  has 
in  several  respects  pven  him  the  preference  to  the  rest  of  the 
prophets  t;  and  notwithstanding  the  high  character  that  is 
given  of  him  in  the  prophecy  of  Ezekiel,  chap,  xiv,  14, 
wherein  he  is  ranked  with  Noah  and  Job,  men  of  eminent 
righteousness  and  piety;  nevertheless  several  of  the  rabbies, 
though  not  all  j:,  have  spitefully  endeavoured  to  sink  his  cha- 
racter below  that  of  a  prophet,  or  even  of  a  good  man. 

Malachi  has  been  commonly  reckoned  by  the  Christians 
the  last  prophet  §  under  the  Old  Testament  dispensation,  with 
whom  the  spirit  of  prophecy  ceased  four  hundred  eighty-six 
years  before  Christ.  Nevertheless  Josephus  mentions  several 
others,  who  during  those  ages  predicted  various  foture  events 
by  the  spirit  of  prophecy ;  as  one  Judas  an  £ssene|l,  Sameas^, 
Mahanem** ;  and  Hircanus  the  high  priest,  the  fourth  of  the 
Asmonean  princes  from  Judas  Maccabeus,  is  said  by  Josephus 

*  Vid.  Cod.  Sanfaedrim,  cap.  xi,  soot,  xiii,  apud  Cocceii  eicerpt.  Gvcmar. 
p.  320,  edit.  Arastel.  1639. 

t  Antiq.  lib.  x,  cap.  xi,  sect,  vu^  p.  543,  edit.  Haverc. 

I  Vid.  Hotlinger.  Tbesaur.  Philolog.  tib.  ii,  oap.  i,  sect,  iii,  p.  51 1,  edit. 
Tigur.  1649. 

§  So  saith  the  Talmud  likewise.  Vid.  Cocceii  excerpt  Gemar.  Sanliedr. 
cap.  i,  sect,  xiii,  p  156.  Traduot  Magistri,  ex  quo  roortui  sunt  prophets 
posteriores,  Haggaeus,  Zacharias,  Malachias,  ablatus  est  spiritus  sanctus  ab 
Israele. 

II  Antiq.  lib.  xiit,  cap.  xi,  sect,  ii,  p.  665,  edit.  Uaverc.    l«^  ram  ^r^igN* 

5r  Lib.  XV,  cap.  i,  sect,  i,  p.  740.  •*  Ibid.  cap.  x,  .lect.  v,  p.  777. 
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to  be  honoured  with  three  of  the  highest  dignities,  being  a 
prophet,  as  well  as  prince  and  high-priest.  In  his  Antiquities 
he  gives  two  instances  of  his  prophetic  gifl*.  However  that 
be,  we  have  good  authority  to  add  John  the  Baptist  to  the 
list  of  prophets  under  the  Old  Testament,  though  his  history 
is  rec(Nrded  in  the  New ;  for  he  lived  and  prophesied  before 
the  kingdom  of  God,  or  the  Messiah's  kingdom,  was  set  up. 
Accordingly  our  Saviour  distinguishes  the  time  in  which  John 
the  Baptist  lived,  from  the  time  of  the  kingdom  of  God,  or 
the  gospel  dispensation.  '*  Among  those  that  are  bom  of 
women,  there  is  not  a  greater  prophet  than  John  the  Baptist^ 
but  he  that  is  least  in  the  kingdom  of  God  is  greater  than  he,'' 
liUke  vii,  28 ;  that  is,  on  account  of  the  clearness  of  the  gos- 
pel revelation,  by  means  of  which,  ordinary  Christians  may 
know  more  of  the  glories  of  divine  grace,  than  any  of  the 
Old  Testament  prophets,  or  even  John  himself  knew. 

On  the  same  account  we  may  add  to  the  list  of  the  Old 
Testament  prophets,  Zachariah  the  father  of  John,  ''  who  was 
filled  with  the  Holy  Ghost  and  prophesied,"  Luke  i,  67 ;  and 
likewise  Simeon,  and  Anna  the  prophetess,  Luke  ii,  25,  36. 
Indeed,  some  of  the  Jewish  rabbies  will  not  allow  that  the 
spirit  of  prophecy  ever  quite  departed  from  them ;  but  they 
tell  us  of  a  certain  Sa^sx^a,  or  torch  of  prophecy,  one  shining 
when  another  was  set.  R.  Kimchi  gives  us  this  mystical  gloss 
upon  the  following  passage  in  the  first  book  of  Samuel :  *'  And 
it  came  to  pass  at  that  time,  when  Eli  was  laid  down  in  his 
place,  and  his  eyes  began  to  wax  dim,  that  he  could  not  see, 
and  ere  the  lamp  of  God  went  out  in  the  temple  of  the  Lord, 
where  the  ark  of  God  was,  and  Samuel  was  laid  down  to 
sleep,  that  the  Lord  called  Samuel/'  1  Sam.  iii,  2 — 4.  I  say, 
R.  Kimchi,  glossing  on  these  words,  saith,  ''  this  is  spoken 
mysticaUy  concerning  the  spirit  of  prophecy ;  according  to  the 
saying  among  our  doctors.  The  sun  riseth,  and  the  sun 
setteth;  that  is,  ere  God  makes  the  sun  of  one  righteous 
man  to  set,  he  makes  the  sun  of  another  righteous  man  to 


rise." 


But,  leaving  the  Jewish  whims  and  fables  concerning  the 
number  of  their  prophets,  we  proceed  to  inquire  concerning 

*  lib.  xiii,  cap.  x,  seer,  iii,  p.  ^^ ;  and  cap  zsi,  sect,  i,  p.  ^66, 

R 
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the  manner  in  which  the  revelation  was  made,  both  by  CM 
to  the  prophets^  and  by  them  to  the  people. 

Uowerer,  before  we  directly  consider  the  manner  in  which 
God  revealed  secrets  to  the  prophets,  it  will  be  proper  to 
premise  a  few  words  concerning  the  qualifications  of  a  pro* 
fHket,  or  the  pre*reqttisites  to  a  man's  receiving  the  spirit  of 
prophecy. 

The  first  and  most  essential  qoalification  of  a  prophet  was 
true  piety.  This  is  the  constant  sense  and  opinion  of  the 
Jewish  doctors*.  To  which  agree  those  words  of  St  Peter, 
"  Holy  men  of  God  spake  as  they  were  moved  by  the  Holy 
Ghost,^  2  Pet.  i,  21.  Yet  this  general  rule  is  not  without 
exceptions ;  for  Grod,  on  special  occasions  and  for  partioular 
purposes,  sometimes  vouchsafed  the  prophetic  ^irit  to  ba4 
men ;  as  to  Balaam,  '*  who  loved  the  wages  of  unrighteoos- 
ness."  Howev^,  it  may  well  be  supposed,  ttiat  none  but 
good  men  were  stated  prophets,  so  as  to  be  firequendy  fa- 
Toured  with  the  divine  afflatus ;  and  especially,  that  none  bat 
such  were  honoured  with  being  employed  as  the  writers  of 
any  part  of  the  canon  of  scripture.  Insomnch,  that  the  as* 
sertion  of  St.  Peter  concerning  the  written  prophecies  of  the 
Old  Testament  is  true  without  exception. 

We  may,  peihaps,  reasonably  account  for  the  ceasing  of  the 
spirit  of  prophecy  from  among  the  Jews  in  the  latter  ages  of 
their  polity,  till  it  was  revived  at  the  coming  of  our  Saviour, 
from  their  universal  degeneracy  and  corruption  in  rdigion  and 
morals. 

2dly,  The  mind  of  the  prophet  must  be  in  a  proper  posture 
and  frame  for  receiving  the  divine  afflatus,  or  prophetic  spirit ; 
that  is,  say  the  doctors,  it  must  not  be  oppressed  with  grief, 
or  disturbed  with  passion  of  any  kind.  Their  tradition  Baifs, 
that  Jacob  did  not  prophesy  all  the  time  of  his  grief  for  the 
loss  of  Joseph ;  nor  Moses  for  a  long  time  after  the  return  of 
the  spies,  who  brought  an  evil  report  of  the  land  of  Canafm, 
because  of  his  indication  against  themf .  And  by  the  Holy 
Spirit,  which  David  prays  m%ht  not  be  taken  away,  but  re- 
stored to  him,  Psal.  li,  10, 11 ;  the  Ghaldee  paraphrast,  and 
the  Hebrew  commentators,  understand  the  8{Mrit  of  prophecy, 

♦  Blaimon.  Moreh  Nebhoch.  part  ii,  cap.  uiii,  p.  884. 
t  Maimon.  Moreh  Hebbodi.  cap.  xxni,  p.  995,«S96. 
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wliich,  they  aay»  wm  withdrawn  on  acooant  of  bi^  sorrow  and 
grief  for  Ub  shfisieftil  Biisoamage  in  the  matter  of  Uriah. 
And  wh^i  he  pray%  that  God  would  **  make  him  to  hear  joy 
eod  gladaefls/'  ver.  8,  they  imderstand  it  of  a  cheeifid  frame 
of  mind,  which  would  fit  him  for  receiving  the  prophetic  af* 
flatus ;  and  '*  ihe  free  spirit,  with  which  he  prays  he  might  be 
u|dield/'  yer.  12,  they  interpret  of  a  spirit  of  alacrity  and 
Kberty  of  mind,  free  from  the  oppression  of  grief,  or  disc(mir 
posBie  of  passion. 

In  order  to  prove,  that  passion  disqualified  a  man  for  re- 
eeiviag  the  prophetic  afflatus,  they  allege  the  story  of  Elisha 
in  the  third  chapter  of  the  second  book  of  Kings :  when  the 
kings  of  Judah,  and  Israel,  and  Edom,  in  their  distress  for 
water  during  an  expedition  against  Moab,  came  to  Elisha,  to 
inquire  of  God  by  him,  ike  prophet  seems  to  have  been  moved 
with  indignation  against  Ike  wicked  king  of  Israel,  addressiBg 
him  in  tfaeftdlowing  manner :  ^*  What  have  I  to  do  with  thee? 
get  tihee  to  die  prophets  of  thy  fether,  and  to  the  prophets  of 
Ihy  mDother ;  surely  if  it  were  not  that  I  regard  the  presence 
of  Jehosaphat,  die  king  of  Judah,  I  would  not  look  upcm  thee 
nor  see  thee,"  2  Kings  iii,  12,  13.  However,  being  willing 
to  dUige  Jehosaphat,  **  he  called  for  a  mihstrel ;  and  it  came 
to  pass  when  the  mmstrel  played,  t)iat  the  hand  of  the  Lord 
eame  upon  him,''  ver.  15.  The  use  of  the  minstrel  seems  to 
be  to  calm  his  passion  and  compose  his  mind,  that  he  might 
he  fit  to  reeeive  the  divine  afflatus. 

This  nmy  periiaps  suggest  to  us  one  reason,  why  the  pro- 
phets practised  music,  see  1  Sam.  x,  5 ;  namely,  because  of 
its  tendency  to  compose  their  minds,  and  to  free  Ihem  frmn 
all  such  melancholy  or  angry  passions,  as  would  render  th^n 
unfit  fo9  the  spirit  of  prophecy.  We  find  this  remedy  sue- 
eessfiilly  applied  to  Saul's  melancholy:  **  And  it  came  to  pass, 
when  the  evil  spsrit  from  God  was  upon  Saul,  that  David  took 
an  harp  and  played  with  his  hand ;  so  Saul  was  refreshed  and 
was  weM,  and  the  evil  qnrit  departed  firom  him,"  1  Sam.  xvi, 
SS.  This  evil  qmrtt  was  perhaps  originally  nothing  but  me- 
lancholy, or  gprief  and  anguish,  which,  however,  through  di- 
vine pemnssion,  was  wrought  upon  and  he^htened  by  the  in- 
sinuations of  some  evil  qvirit,  whkdi,  at  tiiMs,  it  seeois,  insti- 
gated him  to  iH:0ph6sy :  **  It  came  to  pass  on  the  morrow, 

r2 
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tbat  the  evil  spirit  came  upon  him,  and  he  prophesied  in  tim 
midst  of  the  house,"  1  Sam.  xviii,  10 ;  wUch  the  Targiim  <rf* 
Jonathan  renders  '^  insanivit  in  medio  domiks;''  and  Babbi 
Levi  Ben  Grershon  glosses  upon  it  thus :  **  He  spake  in   tbe 
midst  of  the  honse  very  confusedly,  by  reason  of  the  eWl 
spirit''    But  why  tids  should  be  called  prophesying  is  not 
easy  to  deteimine,  unless  he  sometimes  sung  in  his  raving' 
fits,  since  singing  is  called  prophesying,  as  we  have  abready 
shown.    Mr.  Heniy  supposes,  Saul  pretended  a  religious  ec- 
stasy, imitating  the  motions  and  gestures  of  a  prophet,  with  a 
design  to  decoy  Darid  into  a  snare,  and  put  him  off  from  biM 
guard,  and  periiaps,  if  he  could  kill  him,  to  impute  it  to  a 
divine  impulse.     However  that  was,  Saul's  original  disorder 
was  probably  melancholy,  for  which  music  was  a  proper  re- 
medy.   And  so  it  is  often  still  found  to  be ;  particulariy  for 
the  deep  melancholy  occasioned  by  die  bite  of  a  tarantula^ 
which  is  ordinarily  cured  by  this  means.  You  may  see  a  gpreat 
variety  of  instances  of  the  powerful  effects  of  music  in  calm- 
ing the  passions  of  the  mind,  and  in  some  cases  curing  the 
disorders  of  the  body,    produced  by  Bochart  in  his  Hie* 
rozoioon*. 

We  come  now  to  consider  the  manner,  in  which  Grod  re- 
vealed secrets  to  the  prophets ;  which  the  apostle  saith  was 
^XOTpoifwf,  **  in  divers  manners,"  Heb.  i,  1,  as  by  dreams, 
visions,  inspirations,  voices,  and  angels. 

Is/,  By  dreams  and  visions.  I  join  these  together,  since 
they  seem  to  be  sometimes  used  as  synonymous  terms ;  and 
visions  import  no  more  than  prophetic  dreams.  Thus  Nebii- 
ehadnezsar's  dream  is  called  the  visions  of  his  head,  Dan.  ii» 
28.  And  so  is  Daniel's  dream,  chap,  vii,  1.  This  is  pro- 
perly what  we  are  to  understand  by  a  '*  vision  of  the  night*" 
Job  XX,  8,  in  the  book  of  Job ;  and  Crod  is  said  to  *'  speak 
in  a  dream,  in  a  vision  of  the  night,"  Job  xxxiii,  14,  15. 
And  m  Genesis,  God  **  spake  unto  Israel  in  the  visions  of 
the  night,"  Gen.  xlvi,  2.  Nevertheless,  in  some  other 
places,  visions  seem  to  be  disting^uished  from  dreams ;  as  in 
the  following  passage :  '*  Your  t>ld  men  shall  dream  dreams» 
and  your  young  men  shall  see  visions,"  Joel  ii,  28.  When 
a  vision  is  distinguished  firmn  a  dream,  I  conceive  it  denotes 

♦  Pwt  i,  lib.  ii,  cap.  xliv,  p.  461— M6,  Oper.  vol.  ii,  1718. 
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Ibe  representatbn  of  fluiigs  made  to  the  maginaitioii  of  the 
prophet  while  he  is  awake.  Perhaps  the  difference  betwixt 
prophetic  dreams  and  Tisioiis  may  be  much  the  same  as  be- 
twixt common  dreams  and  a  deliriom  in  a  fever ;  in  which  the 
patient,  though  awake,  imaigines  he  sees  things  and  persons 
that  are  not  present,  and  of  which  therefore  his  senses  give 
Um  no  notice. 

Snch  was  the  vision  that'St.  Peter  saw  in  a  trance  or  ecstasy* 
Acts  xi,  5.  For  he  saw  it,  not  upon  his  bed  in  the  visions  of 
Ae  night,  but  on  the  house  top  about  noon,  while  he  was  at- 
prayer.  Acts  x,  9,  10.  Snch  perhaps  was  Paul's  vision  of 
the  third  heavens,  2  Cor.  xii,  1,  2,  4 ;  though  whether  this 
was  not  more  than  a  vision,  Paul  himscdf  could  not  inform  us : 
**  Whether  in  the  body,  I  cannot  tell ;  or  out  of  the  body,  I 
cannot  tell ;  God  knoweth."  That  is,  whether  celestial  objects 
were  represented  to  him  in  a  vision  only ;  or  whether  his  soul 
was  really  for  a  time  separated  from  his  body,  and  translated 
into  the  heavenly  regions.  However,  by  the  way,  we  may 
surely  conclude,  from  St.  Paul's  uncertainty  on  this  head,  that 
^e  soul  is  something  quite  distinct  from  the  body,  which  can 
exist  and  act,  and  receive  and  understand  celestial  things  in 
ia  state  of  separation  from  it ;  otherwise  the  soul  must  have 
had  this  vision  in  the  body,  or  not  at  all,  and  it  could  have 
been  no  doubt  with  St.  Paul,  whether  at  this  time  he  was  in 
tiie  body  or  out  of  the  body. 

Again,  the  word  vision  is  applied,  not  cmly  to  such  imur 
g^ary  representations,  but  to  reid  miraculous  appearances 
made  to  the  senses.  Thus  the  angel's  appearing  to  Zacha- 
liah  in  the  temple  is  called  a  vision,  Luke  i,  22.  Sometimes 
liie  word  is  used  in  a  laxer  sense,  for  any  kind  of  divine  reve- 
lation ;  as  the  voice,  which  the  child  Samuel  heard  in  the  ta- 
bernacle, is  called  a  vision,  though  it  does  not  seem  to  have 
been  accompanied  with  any  sensible  appearance,  1  Sam.  lii, 
15^  The  books  of  the  prophedes  of  Isaiah,  Obadiab,  and 
Nahum;  ^sre  expressly  called  their  visions ;  though  it  does  not 
seem  probable,  that  aU  the  revelations,  contained  in  tfiem, 
were  conveyed  to  the  prophets  by  visionary  representations. 

It  has  been  inquired,  how  the  pro}diets  could  certainly  dis- 
tinguish these  prophetic  dveams  and  visions  from  common 
dreams,  and  from  entfausiaslieal  and  diabolical  delusions ;  for 
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whieh  pmpoMfl  mvenl  eritetia  haTe  been  anigiied  bj  JmwUk 
and  Ckristum  miten ;  fcnr  instence, 

Isi,  DiTiBe  drettDB  and  tisioiib  «re  said  to  kaye  been 
known  b j  llie  extraordmary  mqesty  and  splendow  of  the  a|^ 
pearanoe,  or  the  strength  and  Yigonr  of  the  repi«BentaAioii 
made  to  the  prophet,  and  the  liveliness  of  Us  peibeptioii  of 
it,  see  Dan.  vii,  8 ;  viii,  27 ;  x,  8 ;  which,  sometfanes*  W9m 
such  as  the  feeble  powers  of  nature  covid  hardly  sustain*. 

2dbf^  Daring  the  divine  ecstasy,  the  }NN>phet  had  the  fidl 
exercise  of  his  reasonf;  whereas  difd>olioal  possessions  and 
insphratiaDs  threw  him  into  a  fit  of  madness.    So  Virgil  de* 
scribes  the  SytA,  when  the  prophetic  afflatus  came  upon  her» 
as  perfecdy  distracted  and  taving. 


Sabito  Don  vultus,  non  color  irons. 


Nod  compts  maDsere  oorac :  sed  pcctot  anhelaos, 
£t  mbie  ftra  cerda  tumeBt ;  majoiqne  videii^ 
Nee  mortsle  ooaais :  Afflala  eet  NuoiiBe  4|Mum1o 
Jam  propiiore  Dei. 

.£neid.  vi,  1.  47  et  seq. 

Sdhf,  The  subject  matter  of  divine  visions  and  revelations, 
it  is  supposed,  was  always  serious,  weighty,  and  ii^Martsnt; 
such  as  it  became  die  wisdom,  and  holiness,  and  majesty  of 
God  to  reveal. 

After  all,  if  we  are  content  without  being  wise  above  what 
is  written,  we  must  frankly  acknowledge,  we  do  not  oertainly 
know  what  those  criteria  were.  Bat  of  this  we  vmy  be  sure, 
and  it  is  sufficient,  that  Crod^  who  has  an  absolute  power  ov^ 
the  hearts  and  spirits  of  men,  can  give  any  man  oettain  evi- 
dence and  assurance  in  his  own  breast,  that  a  revelation, 
which  he  is  pleased  to  vouchsali^,  does  indeed  come  from 
him;  otherwise^  God  would  be  supposed  to  be  the  mostim- 

*  Mairoon.  de  Fundament.  Legis,  cap.  vii,  sect,  iii,  p.  93, 103,  edit,  et 
interpret.  Verstii,  Amstel.  1680. 

t  This  is  agreeable  to  the  definition,  which  Maimonides  gives  of  pro- 
phecy, diat  it  is  an  idRaence  of  die  Deity,  iivBt  upon  the  ratioMl,  and  then 
upon  die  una|^lalive  faculty,  by  the  mediatien  of  the  active  inteUecL  Vid. 
Moreh  Nebhoch.  part  ii,  cap.  xuvi,  p.  $98 ;  compare  cap.  xxxviii,  espe- 
cially p.  300.  De  veris  prophetis  tautum  loquutas  sum,  ut  oempe  excipiam 
eos,— qui  nulla  rationalia,  neque  sapientiam  habent,  sed  nudas  tant^m 
imagiDationes,  et  cogitationes.  Reason,  therefore,  according  to  this  judi- 
ciiHis  rabbi,  was  always  in  exenaBe  during  the  prophetic  ecstasy. 
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potenl  <tf  all  lalifliial  1»eiBf8»  who,  whSe  ba  is  oapttble  of  eoD*- 
▼eyiBg  Us  xnmd  to  Ui  cveaiwes,  k  iiio^>aUe  of  aiakiiif  them 
•endbla  that  he  doea  so.  Wlian  JTaoob  awoke  out  of  hia 
aleep,  he  oertanly  knew  (by  whi^  eritmon  we  cannot  tell) 
that  the  visionary  dieam,  with  which  he  had  been  faYoiired» 
was  of  6od>  Gea.  xxviii,  16.  Pfavaob,  though  a  heathen 
img,  knew  hia  dream  was  extraiHrdniary  and  prophetic,  as  i^ 
pean  by  his  spirit  beings  so  troubled  about  it»  and  by  bis  send* 
img  fer  all  the  magicians  and  wise  men  of  Egypt  to  enphiin  it 
to  him,  Geo.  xli,  8.  And  NebwImdneiGzar  was  sure  he  bad 
had  an  extraordinary  prophetic  dream,  though  he  could  ayot 
lecoUeet  it  Otherwise  we  cannot  suppose  he  would  have 
been  so  exceeding  angry  at  the  wise  m^i  of  Babylon,  for  not 
revealing  and 'explaining  it  to  him,  Dan.  ii,  12.  And  no 
doubt  God  gave  Abraham  likewise  sucb  irresistible  evidence 
and  assurance,  that  it  was  he  who  commanded  him  to  sacri- 
fice his  son  Isaac,  as  cnrercame  all  the  reluctance  of  paternal 
affection,  and  whatever  reason  might  object  against  so  unna- 
tural a  aacnrifice,  or  he  would  nevor  have  set  about  it 

Tims  much  for  the  criteria  by  which  the  prophets  might 
know,  ibsLt  their  dreams  or  visions  and  other  revelations  came 
from  God. 

Before  we  have  done  with  this  head,  it  will  be  pri^r  to 
inqimne,  by  what  criteria  other  persons  might  judge  and  be 
assured,  that  the  revelations^  which  the  pr<9hets  deliveied^ 
were  trae  £vine  revelationa. 

Here  it  mnet  be  observed,  that  if  the  prophet  ddiveied  aof 
thing,  Ibat  was  ccotrad&^tery  to  the  invariable  law  of  nature, 
it  was  to  be  nqected,  and  he  was  to  be  tieated  as  «  false  pro« 
pbet,  even  Aough  he  produced  miracles  in  evidence  of  hu 
misrion  from  God,  Deut  xiii,  l-**^8.  For  it  was  a  mnch 
more  supposeaUe  case,  that  the  devil  might  counterfeit  mirap 
cles,  than  that  God  would  contradict  the  immutable  law  of 
naliire. 

Bat  if  nothing  which  the  propbet  deUvened  was  eoQtrary  to 
that  hnii,  then  his  divine  missioii  inig^t  be  evidenoisd  various 
ways: — 

Is/,  By  the  sanctity  of  Us  own  life*,  which  aflbrded  very 

*  Maimon.  4e  FiwdaniMift.  legbf  c^ri%  saot.  iyii*  p.  Sf— -80,  Adit  et 
interpret.  Voretii,  AnsteL  1080. 
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probable  gnnoid  to  befiere,  Aat  be  did  not  eoimterfeil  wd 
fvetend  reyelatioos»  wbich  had  not  been  made  to  bim.  Upon 
tbis  evidence,  Herod  regarded  Jobn  the  Baptist  as  a  divine 
prophet  He  **  feared  John,  knowing  diat  be  was  a  just  man 
and  holy,"  Mark  vi,  20. 

2dly,  By  the  testimony  of  other  prophets  of  undonbted  ve- 
racity *.  Thos  Moses  bore  testimony  to  Joshua,  when  he  gave 
him  a  cbai|;e  in  the  name  of  God  before  all  the.congregatioii» 
Deut.  xxxi,  23.  And  John  the  Baptist,  whom  the  Jews  ae- 
knowledged  to  be  a  prophet,  bore  witness  to  Christ,  JcAn  i, 

29,  ao. 

Sdljfj  Sometimes  his  nussion  iras  proved  by  mirades ;  as 
the  mission  of  Moses  to  the  people  of  Israel,  Exod.  iv»  1-— 10» 
and  afterwards  to  Pharaoh,  Exod.  vii,  9. 

4rA/y,  At  other  times  by  some  sadden  .and  remaikaUe 
judgment  from  God,  upon  such  as  slighted  and  rejected  the 
message  he  delivered  in  the  name  of  the  Lord :  as  on  Jeio* 
boam,  when  he  commanded  the  man  of  Grod  to  be  taken  into 
custody  for  the  prediction  he  delivered,  1  Kings  xiii,  1 — 6 ; 
and  in  the  case  of  Elijah's  calling  down  fire  from  Heaven,  to 
consume  the  captains  and  troops  of  Ae  king  of  Samaria, 
2  Kings  i,  9—12. 

5tA/y,  By  the  accomplishment  of  his  predictions ;  whereas, 
if  what  he  foretold  did  not  come  to  pass,  he  was  to  be  troated 
as  a  false  prophet,  I>eut.xviii,  82.  Yet  this  rote  was  not  to 
hold  concerning  the  predictions  of  judgments,  but  only  of 
good  things  or  favourable  events,  see  Jerom.  xxviii,  9.  But 
as  for  prophetic  tfareatnings,  they  wero  supposed  to  be  omi- 
ditional,  and  that  the  judgments  or  punishments  denounced 
might  be  averted  by  ropentance.  It  is  evident,  the  Nine- 
vites  understood  Jonah's  prediction  of  the  destruction  of  their 
city  in  forty  days  in  this  sense,  though  delivered  without  any 
condition  expressed,  Jonah  iii,  4.  Otherwise,  they  would 
have  had  no  encouragement  to  repent,  in  hopes  that  theroby 
the  judgment  might  be  averted,  ver.  9.  It  wi»,  therofore,  no 
evidence  against  Jonah's  being  a  true  prophet,  commissioned 
of  God,  th^t  this  his  prediction  was  not  Adfilledf. 

It  is  very  proper,'  while  we  aro  upon  the  subject  of  pro- 


d«  FiuMbuMDC.  Legii,  csp.  z,  sset.  is,  p.  147. 
t  Maimon.  de  Fundament.  Lagit,  cap.  x,  sect,  ii-— viu. 
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ic  dreams  and  visions,  to  inquire,  whether  the  a^connts 
of  the  several  symbolical  actions,  said  to  be  done  bj  the  pro- 
phets, are  histories  of  real  facts,  or  only  relations  of  their 
dreams  and  visi<ms.  Such  as  Isaiah's  wdking  naked  and  bare- 
foot three  yean,  **  for  a  sign  and  wonder'*  upon  Egypt  and 
Ethiopia,  Isaiah  xx,  3,  3 ;  Jeremiah's  hiding  Us  ^rdle  in  a 
rock  by  Euphrates,  Jerem.  xiii,  4,  5 ;  Esekiel's  mock  siege  of 
Jerasalem,  Ezek.  iv;  Hosea's  taking  a  wife  of  whoredom, 
Hos.  i,  2 ;  and  serersd  others. 

Learned  men  of  considerable  reputation  have  been  divided 
in  their  sentiments  on  this  question.  Abarbanel  and  R.  Solo- 
mon among  the  Jews,  and  the  generality  of  Christian  writers 
before  Calvin,  understood  these  narratives  in  the  literal  sense, 
as  histories  of  real  facts.  On  the  other  side,  Aben-Ezra  and 
Maimonides*,  and  since  Calvin  several  other  Christian  writers, 
take  tfiem  to  be  only  relations  of  prophetic  dreams  and 
visions. 

The  principal  argument  alleged  to  prove  these  actions  were 
really  done  is,  that  several  of  them  are  said  to  be  signs  to  the 
people:  as  Isaiah's  walking  naked  and  barefoot,  EzekieFs 
mock  siege  of  Jerusalem,  Ezek.  iv,  3,  and  Us  removing  his 
household  goods,  Ezek.  xii,  6.  Now,  it  is  said,  how  could 
that  be  a  sign  to  any  people,  which  never  was  presented  be- 
fore them,  but  only  acted  in  the  imagination  of  the  prophet  ? 
To  this,  however,  it  may  be  replied,  that  these  expressions, 
**  this  shall  be  a  sign,"  or  ^'  I  have  set  thee  to  be  a  sign  to 
the  house  of  Israel,"  were  a  part  of  the  dream  or  vision ;  the 
prophet  imagining  not  only  that  he  saw  and  did  certain  flnngs 
or  actions,  but  that  he  heard  such  declarations  concerning  the 
end  for  which  they  were  designed.  These  were  therefore 
imaginary  signs,  given  to  imaginary  persons ;  but  when  after- 
wards the  vision  was  revealed  to  the  real  persons,  for  whose 
use  it  was  intended,  it  must  have  the  same  effect  upon  them 
(provided  they  believed  it  to  be  a  divine  vision),  as  if  it  had 
been  a  real  fact,  and  transacted  before  their  eyes.  And  thus 
what  was  done  in  vision  was  properly  a  sign  to  them,  to  whom 
it  was  declared  and  applied  by  the  prophet. 

On  the  other  hand,  to  prove  tl»t  these  symbolical  actions 
of  the  prophets  were  done  only  in  imagination,  or  that  the  ac- 
*  Vid.  Maimon.  Moreh  Nebhoch,  part  H,  cap.  ilvi. 
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ooontB  of  Ifcem  ore  mere  auntivefl  of  the  fONjfkM  dremam 
or  ▼iflioDft,  it  ig  aQegod» 

lit.  That  several  of  the  thiagB,  said  to  be  done,  are  lugUy 
uB|»robaUe»  if  not  impoflsiUe  to  be  really  perfonnBd*     Fcr 
instance,  that  Isaiah  should  walk  naked  and  barefooted  throe 
years  together,  sununer  and  winter,  even  if  yon  nnderataod 
by  his  bdng  naked,  merely  being  without  his  upper  garment : 
that  Jeremiah  should  send  yokes  to  the  king  of  Edom,  smd 
to  the  king  of  Moab,  and  to  the  king  of  the  Ammonites,  and 
to  the  king  of  Tyms,  and  to  the  king  of  Zidon,  Jerem.  xxvii^ 
3 ;  and  that  he  should  take  so  long  a  journey,  as  fitun  Jem* 
salem  to  the  £iq>hrates,  which  is  about  five  hundred  miles,  to 
hide  his  girdle  in  a  rock;  and  that  after  it  was  rotted,  he 
should  take  the  same  long  journey  to  fetch  it  back  again> 
Jerwn.  mi,  4,  6,  7 ;  and  that  he  should  take  a  wine  cup  fiom 
God,  and  carry  it  up  and  down  to  all  nations,  £ur  and  near, 
even  all  the  kingdoms  which  are  upon  the  face  of  the  eairth# 
and  make  them  drink  it ;  is  more  than  improbable,  Jerem. 
XXY,  15—29.    So  likewise  that  Ezekiel  should  actually  eat 
a  roll,  which  God  gave  him,  Ezek.  iii,  1,  3;  and  thnt  he 
should  lie  upon  lus  left  side  three  hundred  and  ninety  dajs 
together,  and  after  that  forty  days  together  on  his  right  side, 
wUh  bands  upon  him  that  he  could  not  turn  from  one  side  to 
die  other,  Esek.  iv,  is  not  only  extremely  improbable  up<Mi 
several  accounts,  but  hardly  possible  to  be  done  in  the  time 
allotted  to  this  whole  affair ;  for  it  all  passed  betwixt  the  pro* 
phef  s  seeing  his  first  vision  at  the  river  Kebar,  which  was  on 
the  fifth  day  of  the  fourth  month,  in  the  fifth  year  of  king  Je- 
hinachin's  captivity,  Essek.  i,  1,  2,  and  his  sitting  in  his  house 
with  the  elders  of  Judah  on  the  fifth  day  of  the  sixth  month  of 
the  sixth  year,  Ezek.  viii,  1 ;  that  is,  within  a  year  and  two 
months.    Now  the  Jewish  year,  being  lunar^  consisted  of  three 
hundred  fifty-four  days,  and  their  month  of  twenty-nine  days 
and  tlurty  days  alternately ;  therefore  a  year  and  two  months 
(three  hundred  fifty-four,  twenty<-nine  and  thirty,  added  to*- 
gether)  could  amount  to  no  more  than  four  hundred  and  thir^ 
teen  days ;  which  falls  short  of  the  number  of  days,  during 
which  the  prophet  is  said  to  lie  on  his  side,  namely,  four 
hundred  and  thirty  days,  by  seventeen  days.    And  if  you  de^ 
duct  also,  from  the  four  hundred  and  thirteen  da^,  the  seven 
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dh^B  Irhidb  he  tat  among  tke  captives  at  TdaUb^  Ekek.  iii, 
16y  there  renudiis  but  four  hmidred  and  six  days ;  whioh  are 
twenty'^nr  days  short  of  four  hundred  and  tinrty. 

The  oidy  colenr  of  an  answer,  which  I  have  met  with  to 
tiiift  argmnent,  »»  that  possibly  this  ni^t  be  an  embolymean 
year»  in  whieh  a  whde  month  was  interoaiated;  as  it  was  once 
in  three  yeais ;  or,  more  exactly,  there  were  seven  emboly- 
mean yean  in  nineteen,  in  order  to  reduce  the  lunar  year  to 
ttke  solar.     On  this  supposition,  indeed,  there  will  be  time 
enough  tor  the  prophet's  lying  on  his  side,  in  the  literal  sense, 
fear  hnndiBd  and  thirty  days.     But  this  solution  is  too  subtle 
ibr  common  readers.     Four  hundred  and  thirty  days,  with 
the  addition  of  seven  days  when  the  prophet  sat  at  Telafaib* 
amount  to  a  year  and  near  tiiree  months  in  common  con^uta- 
lk)n;  and  can  it  be  thought  the  sacred  writer  would  have 
allotted  but  a  year  and  two  months  for  the  vrhAe  affair  (sup- 
posing it  to  be  a  history  of  real  fiict),  without  the  least  hint 
how  the  glaring  contradiction,  which  would  stare  every  bo<i^ 
in  the  face  on  die  first  reading,  might  possibly  be  reconciled? 
To  this  head  of  impossibles  we  may  refer  God's  bringing 
Abraham  abroad  into  the  fidd,  and  showing  fahn  the  stars. 
Gen.  XV,  5;  since  it  appears,  that  it  was  not  yet  sun-set: 
*^  whoa  the  sun  was  going  down,"  it  is  said,  *'  a  great  sleep ' 
feu  upon  Abraham,"  ver.  12.    From  whence  it  is  mamfest, 
that  his  going  out  before  to  view  the  stars,  his  ordering  severd 
living  creatures  for  sacrifice,  and  his  driving  away  the  fowls 
that  came  down  upon  the  carcasses,  were  all  pa&rmed  in 
prophetb  vision  only ;  as  is  indeed  intimated  when  it  is  said, 
*'  The  word  of  the  Lord  came  unto.  Abraham  in  a  vision," 
ver.  1. 

2dhf,  There  are  some  things  said  to  be  done  by  the  pro- 
phets, in  their  narratives  of  these  symbolical  actions,  wludi 
eould  not  be  really  done  without  sin ;  and  therefore  we  may 
conclude,  that  neither  did  God  order  them,  nor  did  they  really 
do  them  {  but  all  was  transacted  in  the  prophef  s  imagination, 
in  a  dream  or  vision  only.  Thus  the  prophet  Hosea  is  said» 
at  the  command  of  God,  to  take  a  wife  of  whoredom,  that  is, 
a  whore ;  and  to  have  Hxree  children  by  her,  wUdi  are  called 
the  children  of  whoredom,  that  is,  bastards,  Hos.  i,  2.  Those, 
who  ^11  have  this  to  be  real  fact,  allege,  that  she  is  called  a 
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wife  of  whoredom ;  which  intimates,  they  saj,  that  thoiagfc 
she  had  been  a  lewd  person,  yet  the  prophet  was  legally' 
ried  to  her.   But  they  forget,  that  the  children  which  she 
him  are  called  children  of  whoredom.    Besides,  he  is  order^ed 
to  *'  love  another  woman,  an  adnltefess,"  Hos.  iii,  1,  and    is 
said  to  have  bought  or  hired  her  for  **  fifteen  pieces  of  silrex^ 
and  an  homer  and  an  half  of  barley,  to  abide  with  him  many 
days,"  Ter.  2,  8 :  circumstances,  which  evidently  point  out  a 
lewd  mistress,  not  a  lawful  wife. 

Now  can  it  be  supposed,  that  the  prophet  Hosea,  the 
chief  scope  of  whose  prophecy  is  to  discover  sin,  and  to 
denounce  the  judgments  of  God  upon  a  people  that  woold 
not  be  reformed,  would  himself  be  guilty  of  such  an  immoral 
and  scandalous  practice  as  to  cohabit  with  one  harlot  after 
another?  Much  less  can  it  be  thought,  that  God  would  have 
commanded  him  so  to  do.  It  is  far  more  likely,  that  the 
whole  narrative  is  a  relation  of  his  prophetic  dreams,  in  which 
matters  were  represented  to  his  senses,  that  would  by  no 
means  have  been  fit  to  be  done  in  reality ;  which  dreams  fur- 
nished out  an  awakening  and  very  instructive  parable  to  the 
people  of  Israel  and  Judah,  who  were  intended  by  the  two 
harlots. 

3dly,  A  further  argument  to  prove,  that  these  symboKcat 
actions  were  only  performed  in  the  imaginations  of  the  pro- 
phets, is  drawn  from  their  own  narratives,  by  the  learned 
Mr.  Smith,  in  his  Discourse  on  Prophecy*.  He  observes, 
that  the  prophets  use  a  different  style,  when  relating  their 
imaginary  symbolical  actions,  and  when  speaking  of  what  they 
really  did.  In  the  former  case  they  commonly  speak  in  the 
first  person,  as  "  I  did  so  and  so,"  and  *'  the  Lord  said  so 
and  so  to  me ;"  whereas  in  the  latter  case  they  speak  of  them- 
selves in  the  third  person,  after  the  manner  of  historians  re- 
lating a  matter  of  fact  Thus,  afl»r  an  account  of  one  of 
these  symbolical  actions,  namely,  the  prophef  s  getting  a 
potter*s  earthen  bottle,  and  taking  with  him  the  ancients  of 
the  people,  and  the  ancients  of  the  priests,  and  conducting 
them  to  the  valley  of  the  son  of  Hinnom,  and  there  breaking 
the  bottie  before  them,  Jerem.  xix ;  it  follows,  *'  then  came 

*  See  Smith's  Select  Discourses,  Discourse  on  Prophecy,  chap,  yj,  p.  818, 
3d  edit.  Cambridge,  1073. 
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Jeiemiah  firom  Topliet,  whither  the  Lord  had  Bent  hhn  to 
prophecy,  and  he  stood  in  the  court  of  the  Lord's  house/' 
reap.  14.  Now  Mr.  Smith  supposes,  that  when  the  prophet 
thns.spohe  of  himself  in  the  third  person,  he  related  some  real 
tact ;  and  that  Jeremiah,  therefore,  really  wore  a  yoke  on  his 
neck,  which  the  false  prophet  Hananiah  broke,  Jer.  xxyiii,  10. 
However,  this  observation  will  hardly  hold  universally;  for 
Hosea  aslates  the  story  of  his  cohabiting  with  the  former 
adulteress  in  the  third  person,  Hos.  i,  and  of  his  cohabiting 
with  the  second  in  the  first  person,  chap.  iii.  Yet  there  is  no 
reason  to  believe  one  was  real  fact,  any  more  than  the  other. 
Though  this  argument,  therefore,  must  be  acknowledged  to 
be  ingenious,  no  stress  can  be  laid  upon  it.  And  so  the  two 
former  arguments,  it  is  presumed,  are  sufficient  to  satisfy  us, 
that  many  of  the  scripture  narratives  of  the  symbolical  actions 
of  the  prophets  are  only  relations  of  their  prophetic  dreams  or 
visions. 

2dly9  Another  way,  in  which  secrets  were  revealed  to  the 
]M^phets,  was  by  inspiration;  that  is,  when  something  was 
suggested  to  the  mind  of  the  prophet  while  he  was  awake, 
without  any  such  soenical  representation  to  his  imagination  or 
fancy  as  is  made  in  dreams  and  visions.  The  Jewish  writers 
distinguish  inspiration  into  several  degrees,  the  chief  of  which, 
and  indeed  all  that  are  worth  our  notice,  are  what  they  call 
vnpn  rT\1  ruach  haikodhesh,  or  the  Holy  Spirit,  and  the 
.graduM  Mataicus,  the  degree  of  Moses,  which  they  make  to 
be  the  highest  of  all. 

The  Ist,  unpn  tm  ruach  hakkodheskt  is  thus  disting^uished 
by  Maimonides,  When  a  man  perc^ves  some  power  to  arise 
within  and  rest  upon  him,  which  urgeth  him  to  speak ;  inso- 
much that,  under  this  impulse,  he  either  discourses  concerning 
arts  and  sciences,  or  utters  psalms  and  hymns,  or  useful  and 
salutary  precepts  for  the  conduct  of  life,  or  matter  political 
and  civU,  or  sacred  and  divine ;  and  that  while  he  is  awake, 
and  has  the  ordinary  use  and  vigour  of  his  senses ;  thisL  is 
such  a  one,  concerning  whom  it  is  said,  that  he  speaks  by  the 
Holy  Spirit*.  And  thus  St.  Peter  says,  that  ''  prophecy 
came  not  in  old  time  by  the  will  of  man,  but  holy  men  spake 
as  they  were  moved  by  the  Holy  Ghost,"  2  Pet.  i,  21.     Such 

*  Maimon.  More  Neboch.  part  ii,  cap.  ilv,  p.  317. 
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was  die  inspiration  of  Zadnrias,  of  whom  it  is  said,  that  **  lie 
was  filled  with  the  Holy  Ghost  and  prophesied/'  Lake  i,  07  ; 
and  also  of  his  wife  Elizabeth,  who  "  was  filled  with  the  HEoly 
Ghost,  and  ^ake  with  a  loud  Toice,''  &e.,  ver.  41, 42.     Wlaat 
they  delivered  was  immediately  suggested  .to  their  minds    by 
the  Holy  Ghost.    This  kind  of  inspiration  was  oahn  and  gen-- 
tk,  and  did  not  throw  the  prophet  into  those  fears  and  ooai* 
stemntions,  and  disArders  of  body,  which  the  profdietic  dreams 
and  visions  sometinm  did*.    But  he  con^aed,  all  the  time 
the  afflatus  was  upon  him,  in  full  poosession  of  himnolfc    And 
by  this  circumstance  divine  inspiration  was  distinguished  fiwa 
the  pseudo-prophetical  spirit  of  the  Heathens,  and  oUmt 
tenders  to  prophecy ;  wUch  if  it  did  indeed,  without 
lation,  enter  into  any  person,  its  enei^  seems  to  have  heeii 
merely  on  the  imaginati<m  or  fancy,  which  was  thereby  so 
disturbed,  that  the  prophet  was  thrown  into  a  sort  of  fory  or 
madness.    Thus  Virgil  represents  the  Sybil  as  distracted  and 
raving  when  die  prophetic  afflatus  came  upon  her,  in  a  pas- 
sage quoted  before.    The  Pythian  prophetess  is  desexibed  by 
LncffiBf  9&  full  of  fiuy,  whsti  die  was  inspired  by  tiie  paHK 
photic  qririt,  and  uttering  her  oracles  widi  her  hair  torn,  and 
foaming  at  the  mouth,  with  many  mitic  gestures.     And  Ga*^ 
sandra  is  r^reseuted  by  LycojAron  a»  prophesying  m  the 
same  manner;]:. 

This  sort  of  enthusiastic  ecstasy  was  accounted  by  the  pri- 
mitive fathers  to  be  a  sure  diagnostic  of  a  £rise  prophet. 
Hence  Miltiades  made  it  an  objection  against  the  Monta- 
nist8§;  and  Clemens  Alexandrinus  saith  of  Aose,  who  made 
false  pretences  to  prophecy,  that  they  prophesied  being  in  an 
ecstasy,  like  the  servants  of  the  devil  {|."  Tertuilian,  who  was 
a  fiiend  to  the  M ontamsts,   grants  they  were  sometimes 

*  See  Jerera.  xxiii,  9;  Ezek.  iii,  14;  Dan.  vii,  15 ;  viii,  37;  Hab.  lii,  d; 
and  perhaps  to  tbb  class  we  may  also  refer  Isa.  xxi,  3, 3,  though  Jonathan 
the  taigumist  and  some  others  understand  the  projpheC  as  here  speaking  in 
the  person  of  the  Clialdeans,  and  representing  the  horrors  and  anguish  that 
should  come  upon  them. 

t  Lucan,  lib.  v,  1.  142 — 218,  passim. 

X  Lycoph.  Cassandr.  ab  init. 

§  Euseb.  Eccles.  Histor.  lib.  v,  cap.  xvii,  p.  332, 238,  edit  Cantab.  ir«0. 

[|  Strom,  lib.  i,  p.  3U,  D.  edit,  Paris,  1641. 
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in  tibeir  prophetie  dreams  or  Yisioius,  bnt  denies  they 
fell  into  any  rage  or  fury,  which  he  seems  to  admit  is  the 
character  of  a  false  prophet*.  St.  Jerome,  in  his  preface  to 
Isaiaih»  says,  **  the  prophets  did  not  speak  in  ecstasies,  neither 
did  they  speak  they  knew  not  what ;  nor ,  were  they,  when 
they  weat  about  to  instruct  others,  ignorant  q€  what  they  said 
themsafaras.^'  Si.  Chiysostom  is  of  the  ■nmo  epiaioa  f*  "  It 
is  Hip  pcotwrty  of  a  divider,"  says  he,  ^'  to  be  ecstatical,  to 
imdeiil^  some  violenee,  to  be  tossed  and  hurried  aboot  like  a 
madman ;  hot  it  is  otherwise  with  the  prophet,  whose  nnder* 
standiBg  is  awake^  and  his  mind  in  a  sober*  and  orderly  tem- 
per, and  he  knows  every  tbing  he  saitb."  Hence  we  may 
mfer  what  opinion  these  fathers  wonU  hare  entertained  of  die 
ecstatao  fits  of  the  modem  VteaA  pvophets,  Qoakers,  Me^ 
fltodists,  and  Mora? ians. 

The  energy  olF  the  pseado-prophetic  spirit  is  further  rq[>re^ 
seated  as  inresistible  by  the  prophets  themselves ;  so  that  they 
eottU  not  withstand  it,  nor  suppress  its  dictates,  but  must 
imoiediately  utter  what  it  suggested.  Thus  Virgil  r^reseats 
the  Sybil,  in  her  raving  fit,  as  striving,  but  in  vain,  to  shake 
off  the  prophetic  afflatus,  while  it  returned  upon  her  with  so 
nuofa  the  more  violence,  and  forced  h^  to  utter  pnq>hecies. 

At  Plioebi  nondum  patiens,  immaois  in  antro 
Bacchatar  Tates,  magnum  si  pectore  posstt 
Excuttuiie  Beam ;  taoto  magis  i&e  fatigat 
Oa  rsbidiim,  im  cordadomsns  finitqua  pramendo. 

JEneid.  vi,  J.  77,  &c. 

On  the  contrary,  the  true  prophets  were  only  (pepofMvoi  ajfo 
^nmuiuatAs  a^ie,  2  Pet  i,  2h  "  moved  by  the  Holy  Ghost,"  as 
we  render  it  The  word  imports  a  more  gentle  influence  and 
suggestion,  without  any  thing  of  force  and  violence  i:q>on  the 
mind ;  such  an  infloence  as  no  way  disturbed  and  hindered, 
but  rather  promoted  the  exercise  of  reason  and  prudence. 
For  the  veifa  ^Mfiut  signifies  to  uphold,  support,  bear,  or  carry ; 
as  the  tree  bears  fruit,  John  xv,  5;  and  as  Christ  is  said  to 
*'  uj^old  all  things  by  the  word  of  his  power,"  Heb.  i,  3, 
fnpwy  raravra,  &q.  The  sense  of  whbh  may  perhaps  be 
expressed  by  those  beautiful  lines  of  Virgil : — 

*  Tertoll.  de  Anini^  cap.  xlv,  p.  997,  D.  edit.  Rigalt. 
t  Vid.  Horn,  xxix,  in  I  Cor. 
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FnDcipio  oQehim,  ac  teirM,  cwnpotquo  liqa«Dte  ;,  (^^. 
Lacentemque  globum  luns,  titaniaque  astra 
Spiritus  intus  alit^  totamque  infusa  per  artus 
Mens  agitat  molem,  et  magno  Be  corpore  miscet. 

£neid.  vi,  I.  7ibi,  et  seq. 

And  the  prophets  of  Grod  bein^  thus  moved  by  the  Spkit, 
in  the  ftdl  exercise  of  their  own  reason  and  pmdc-  ye,  maj 
give  light  to  that  passage  of  the  apostle  Paul,  ''  T:  e  spirits 
of  Ae  prophets  are  sabject  to  the  prophets/'  1  Cor.  ^iv,  3S; 
or,  as  vr^ao'^erat  may  perhaps  be  more  JQsdy  reodored,  ai« 
under  the  direction  of,  or  are  to  be  ordered  by  the  prapfaets ; 
and  it  is  most  naturally*  interpreted  by  GBcumenius^  und 
Theophylactf  as  spoken  in  opposition  to  the  heathen  propbete^ 
who,  when  the  afBlatus  was  upon  them,  oould  not  be  sSent  if 
they  would ;  whereas  a  true  divine  afflatus  was  so  fior  subject 
to  the  reason  and  discretion  of  the  prophet,  that  he  oonU  wait 
till  it  was  proper  to  deliver  what  had  been  suggested  to  him, 
and  therefore  they  might  all,  as  the  apostle  directs,  prophesy 
one  by  one,  ver.  31,  and  so  avoid  that  ccmfosion  and  tumult, 
which  several  persons  speaking  together  would  necessarily, 
occasion,  and  to  which  the  Spirit  of  God  did  no  way  constimn 
them,  1  Cor.  xiv,  38. 

2dlif,  The  highest  degree  of  inspiration  is,  according  to  the 
Jewish  doctors,  the  gradus  Mosaicus;  which  Maimonides 
makes  to  excel  that  of  any  other  prophet  in  four  particulars:-— 

\st.  That  Moses  received  his  revdation  awake,  and  in  the 
full  use  of  his  reason  and  senses ;  whereas  God  manifested 
himself  to  all  other  prophets  by  dreams  and  visions,  when 
their  senses  were  locked  up,  and  as  it  were  useless. 

2dly,  That  Moses  prophesied  without  the  mediation  of  any 
angelic  power,  whereas  all  the  rest  prophesied  by  the  he^  o( 
the  ministry  of  angels. 

Sdly,  That  all  other  prophets  were  afraid  and  trouUed,  and 
fainted  when  the  divine  afflatus  was  upon  them.  But  Moses 
was  not  so  affected ;  for  the  scripture  says,  "  God  spake  unto 
him  as  a  man  speaketh  unto  his  friend." 

4thly,  That  Moses  could  prophesy  at  all  timesi  when  he 
woidd,  which  the  other  prophets  could  not  j;. 

*  GE^cumen.  Comment,  in  loc.  vol.  i,  p.  564,  D.  edit.  Paris,  1630. 
t  Theophyl.  Comment,  in  Epist.  in  loc.  p.  388,  289,  edit.  Lond.  iaS6. 
I  Vid.  Maimon.  de  Fundament.  Legis  cap.  rii^  sect,  ri— 4x,  p.  96—104. 
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Hie  '"^  M  fturd  of  these  distinctions'  difibi'  not  at  all  from 
flie  ttnpt  rm  ruach  hakkodhesh;  the  second  is  certainly  a 
mistake,  for  ''  the  law  was  given  by  the  disposition  of  angels^ 
by  tlie  havd  of  a  mediator/'  namely,  Moses,  Gal.  iii,  19 ;  and 
the  last  i%^te  uncertain.  We  dismiss  them  aU,  therefore, 
as  not  wofiliiy  any  further  notice.        v* 

Ajb  for  ntl^  preference  which  the  scripture  gives  to  Moses 
«bof0  thf.'^ither  prophets,  ''  There  arose  not  a  prophet  since 
in  Jjrael,  like  to  Moses,  whom  the  LcNrd  knew  face  to  face, 
Deut.  Toaift  10 ;  Le  Clerc  is  for  confining  it  to  the  time 
whieli  had  ekq»sed  since  the  death  of  Moses  to  the  writing  of 
did  chapter  in  which  this  passage  is  contained ;  or  we  may 
posMiUy  extend  it  to  all  the  following  ages  of  the  Old  Testa- 
ment dispensatiott* 

Moses  was  the  greatest  prophet,  as  God  delivered  his  law 
by  him  to  Israel ;  as  he  wrought  more  miracles  than  any  of 
tbe  rest,  ver.  11, 12 ;  and  perhaps  also  as  he  had  greater  inti- 
macy with  God,  and  had  more  of  the  Divine  will  revealed  to 
faim  than  was  revealed  to  any  o^r ;  which  may  be  the  mean- 
ing of  ''  the  Lord's  knowing  him  face  to  face,  or  speaking  to 
Um  face  to  face,"  Exod.  xxxiii,  11 ;  for  in  such  a  sense  the 
pkvase  of  seeing  **  face  to  face"  is  used  in  the  following  pas- 
sage of  the  first  epistle  to  the  Corinthians,  "  Now  we  see 
tfarouf^  a  glass  darkly,  but  then  face  to  face,"  1  Cor.  xiii,  12, 
importing  the  clear  and  perfect  knowledge  of  the  heavenly 
state,  in  contradistinction,  not  only  to  the  scanty  knowledge 
of  the  Jewish  state  and  dispensation,  which  is  compared  to 
seeing  only  the  shadow  of  things,  but  also  to  the  imperfect 
thon(^  improved  knowledge  of  the  gospel  state,  which  is 
compared  to  the  seeing  the  image  of  a  thing  in  a  glass 
darkly. 

3i%,  Another  way,  in  which  secrets  were  revealed  to  the 
pro{dietB,  was  by  voices ;  as  to  the  child  Samuel,  1  Sam.  iii. 
Onevrould  suppose,  this  should  be  as  excellent  a  manner,  and 
as  high  a  degree  of  revelation  as  any  whatever ;  and  indeed 
it  seems  to  have  been  the  true  gradus  Mosaicus,  or  the  man- 
ner of  God's  revealing  the  law  to  Moses ;  with  whom,  in  the 
book  of  Exodus,  he  is  said  to  have  spoken  face  to  face,  a^  a 
man  speaks  to  his  friend,  chap,  xxxiii,  11 ;  and  in  the  book  of 
Numbers,  ''  mouth  to  mouth,  even  apparently:"  which  mmmer 
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of  revelatioii  is  at  the  same  time  preferred  to  tbat  by  dreams 
and  Tisions ;  see  Numb,  xii,  6—8.  Neyertbeless  ti&e  Jewidb 
doctors  make  thts^  which  they  call  the  Vip'ra  bath  kfU,  fiSm 
vox  seu  filia  vocUf  to  be  the  v«ry  lowest  degree  of  im>phecy», 
or  rather  to  succeed  in  the  room  of  prophecy.  Babbi  Isaac» 
the  author  of  the  book  Cozri^  says,  *^  There  is  a  tradition^ 
that  the  men  of  the  great  synagogue  were  commmAed  to  be 
skilled  in  all  sciences ;  principaDy  because  prophecy  was  never 
taken  from  them,  or  at  least  that  which  sopphad  its  nK)Bi» 
the  ^r^^>  hath  kol*:'  Dr.  lightfoot  says,  that  both  the 
talmudical  and  later  rabbies  make  frequent  mention  of  i^tmo^ 
bath  koly  which  served  under  the  second  temple  as  their  xA* 
most  refuge  of  revelation.  They  call  it  Vip'm,  kaih  koly  or 
the  daughter  of  the  voice,  in  relation  to  the  oracle  of  Una 
and  Thummim ;  which,  according  to  them,  wias  deUvefed  by 
an  articulate  voice  from  the  mercy  seat  But  upon  the  cesoni 
tion  of  that  oracle  this  came  in  its  place,  which  is  th^refom 
called  the  dau^ter  or  successor  of  that  voice.  For  an 
instance  of  the  y)|>*rii  bath  hoi  the  Doctor  gives  us  this,  out 
of  a  multitude  that  are  to  be  found  in  the  talmudists :  '^  When 
Jonathan,  the  son  of  Uzziel,  had  composed  the  targum  of  the 
prophets,  there  came  Vip  m  bath  kol,  and  said.  Who  hath 
revealed  my  secrets  to  the  sons  of  men  ?  And  when  he  went 
about  to  explain  the  cherubhim,  there  came  ^p  ta  b€tth  kol^ 
and  said,  It  is  enough  f.'' 

But  if  the  ^p  ni  bath  kol  was  in  reality  what  the  Jewish 
writers  pretend,  a  miraculous  voice  from  God,  the  daug^t^* 
should  seem  to  be  equal  with  the  mother ;  and  it  is  hard  to 
say  on  what  account  this  sort  of  revelation  was  inferior  to  any 
other.  Dr.  Prideaux  hath  cleared  up  this  difiiculty,  and* 
from  another  instance  in  the  Talmud,  hath  shown  what  sort  of 
an  oracle  the  ^p  VQ,  bath  kol  was  j;.  The  passage  which  he 
quotes,  out  of  many  more  instances,  as  he  says,  of  the  same 
sort,  Ls  this :  "  Rabbi  Jochanan  and  Rabbi  Simeon  B^i  Li^ 
chish  desiring  to  see  the  face  of  Rabbi  Samuel,  a  Babylonish 
doctor,  Let  us  follow,  said  they,  the  hearing  of  Vip  ni  bath  koL 
Travelling  therefore  near  a  school,  they  heard  the  voice  of  a 

*  Vid.  lib.Cozri,  part  iii,  sect,  xli,  p.  216,  dl7,  edit.  Ouxtorf.  Badl.  1660. 
t  See  Lightfoot's  Haimony  on  Matt}i.  iii,  16. 
}  Connect,  part  ii,  chnp.  ii,  suh  anno  107. 
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Ivoy  reading  these  words  from  the  first  book  of  Samuel^  *^  And 
Bamuel  died/'  1  SQm.:xxv«  1.  Observing  this,  they  inferred, 
that  their  iriend  Samuel  was  dead,  and  so  they  found  it  had 
liapp«aed»  for  Samuel  of  Babylon  was  then  dead.  This  in* 
stance  suflkiently  shows  us,  that  their  Vip  ra  hath  kol  was  no 
«nch  voice  from  Heaven  as  they  pretended^  but  only  a  fantas* 
tical  way  of  drrinatioil  of  mere  human  invention.  They  applied 
to  Sp  n  hath  kol  the  next  words  they  accidentaHy  heard  from 
any  body's  mouth ;  and  this  they  called  a  voice  from  Heaven, 
-feecause  they  fencied  that  hereby  the  judgment  and  decree  of 
Heaven  were  declared,  concerning  any  future  events,  of  which 
they  desired  to  be  pre-informed. 

FVom  this  account  of  the  Vip  Ml  hath  hoi,  we  may  judge, 
kow  absurd  it  is  to  im^^ine,  as  several  divines  have  done,  that 
St.  Peter  refers  to  it,  and.  allows,  according  to  the  Jewish 
notion,  the  voice  from  Heaven  to  be  inferior  to  prophecy,  in  the 
following  remarkable  passage  of  his  second  epistle,  which  I 
will  recite  at  large :  **  For  we  have  not  followed  cunningly 
4ievised  fables,  when  we  made  known  unto  you  the  power  and 
coming  of  our  Lord  Jesus  Christ,  but  were  eye-witnesses  of 
Ins  majesty.    For  he  received  from  God  the  Father  honour 
and  glory,  when  there  came  such  a  voice  to  him  from  the  ex- 
cellent glory,  Hus  is  my  beloved  Son,  in  whom  I  am  well 
frfeased.    And  this  voice  which  came  from  Heaven  we  heard 
when  we  were  with  him  in  the  holy  mount.     We  have  also  a 
more  sure  word  of  prophecy,  whereunto  ye  do  well  that  ye 
take  heed,  as  unto  a  light  that  shineth  in  a  dark  place,"  &c. 
The  voice  that  St,  Peter  here  speaks  of  was  quite  different 
from  (he  Vip  ra  hath  hoi,  it  was  the  voice  of  the  same  God, 
who  spake  by  his  Spirit  to  the  prophets ;  and  none  of  them 
could  be  more  sure  of  the  divine  inspiration,  by  which  they 
wrote  their  prophecies,   than  St  Peter  and  his  two  com- 
panions were,  of  what  they  heard  and  saw  on  the  moimt  of 
Ghrisf  s  transfiguration. 

It  is  a  question,  however,  on  what  account  St.  Peter  styles 
the  writings  of  the  prophets  a  more  sure  word  of  prophecy, 
^eCftioTf^oy  roy  lepo^yinKw  Xoyov,  tiian  that  voice  from  Heaven. 
Some,  as  Gomarus  and  Grotius,  refer  the  word  /SfCaiorijeov  to 
that  voice  from  Heaven,  by  which  the  Old  Testament  prophe- 
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ciefi  concerning  Christ  were  now  made  more  sore,  or  had  te^ 
ceived  an  additional  confirmation ;  for  fis^ouout,  in  several  places 
of  the  New  Testament,  signifies  to  confirm*.  Otherwise,  it 
may  be  thus  understood :  The  writings  of  the  ancient  prophets 
had  been  more  confirmed  by  the  actual  accomplishment  of  a 
number  of  their  own  predictions,  than  the  testimony  of  these 
three  apostles,  who  declared  they  had  heard  the  voice  frcnn 
Heaven,  had  yet  been ;  and  therefore  to  other  persons  they 
-were^fiXoiynpos  Xoyo;,  a  word  more  fa&j  confirmed  thsm  tins 
voice  from  Heaven,  especially  to  the  Jews,  who  were  fimly 
established  in  the  belief  of  the  divine  inspiration  of  the  Old 
Testament  prophets,  and  to  them  the  q)08tle  is  chielly 
writing. 

The  sense  in  which  Dr.  Sherlock  understands  this  passage 
seems  to  be  the  easiest  and  most  natural ;  namely,  that  the 
only  event,  to  which  the  word  prophecy  here  refers,  is,  "  the 
power  and  coming  of  our  Lord  Jesus  Christ;"  that  is,  his 
second  glorious  appearance  for  the  destruction  of  his  enonies, 
a&d  the  salvation  of  his  people.  Now  it  was  a  strong  pre- 
sumption, that  Christ  would  come  in  glory,  that  they  had 
abeady  seen  him  glorified  on  the  mount  of  transfiguration ; 
and  it  was  a  further  evidence  of  his  power  to  deliver  his  ser* 
vants,  that  God  had  openly  declared  him  to  be  his  well-be- 
loved Son ;  but  to  assure  them,  that  he  would  so  come,  and  so 
use  his  power,  they  had  "  a  more  sure  word  of  prophecy," 
ihe  very  word  of  God,  speaking  by  his  prophets,  botii  of  the 
Old  and  the  New  Testament,  to  whom  all  futurity  is  known, 
to  assure  us  of  the  certainty  of  this  future  event  f. 

It  is  possible  the  Jews  might  learn  their  divination  by 
^p  ill  bath  kol  from  the  heathens,  or  the  heathens  a  like 
sort  of  divination  from  the  Jews.  For  the  hath  kol  was 
much  of  the  same  kind  with  the  Sortes  Homerxcte,  and  Series 
Virgilian€B,  which  were  much  practised  by  the  Greeks  and 
Romans,  especially  after  their  other  'oracles  ^^eased  on  the 
coming  of  Christ.  The  difference  was,  the  Jews  took  their 
oracle  from  the  first  words  they  heard  any  body  pronounce ; 
the  heathens  from  tfab  fu'st  they  cast  their  eyes  upon,  on  open- 

*  This  appears  from  2  Pet.  iii,  1,2,  compared  with  1  Pet.  i,  1. 

t  See  Sherlock's  Discourses  on  Prophecy,  disc,  i,  especially  p.  30— »SS. 
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mg  Homer  or  ViigS,  in  which  they  endeavoiired  to  diBcover 
a  meaniiig  suitable  to  the  matter  concerning  which  they  in- 
quired*. 

.  The  Christians^  when  their  religion  came  to  be  comiptedy 
adopted  this  trick  of  divination  firom  the  heathens,  only  using 
the  Bible  instead  of  Homer  or  Yirgil.  The  practice  appears 
to  have  been  as  ancient  as  Austin,  who  lived  in  the  fourth 
century.  He  mentions  it  in  his  hundred  and  ninth  epistle  to 
Jamiarins ;  and  though  he  disallows  it  in  secular^  he  seems  to 
iq>prove  it  in  spiritual  affairs.  Dr.  Prideaujc  says  it  obtained 
mosOy  in  the  west,  especially  in  France,  where  for  several 
figes  it  was  the  practice,  on  the  consecration  of  a  new  bishop^, 
to  consult  the  Bible  concerning  him,  in  this  way  of  divination, 
by  which  they  made  a  judgment  of  his  life,  and  manners,  and 
fiitare  behaviour ;  and  Has  they  made*  a  part  of  their  public 
offices  f. 

*  Pottei^s  Antiquities,  voh  i,  chap,  xv,  p.  SOSt, 

Dr.  Welwood,  in  his  Mmnoin,  tells  this  reinaikable  story,  of  King 
Charles  I,  that  bebg  at  Oxford  chiring  the  civil  wars,  he  went  to  see  the 
pubhc  library,  where  he  was  showed  a  fine  edition  of  Viigjl.  And  Lord 
Falkland,  to  divert  the  king,  would  have  him  make  trial  of  his  fortune  by 
the  Sortes  Virgilians ;  upon  which  the  king  opened  the  book  at  Dido's  im* 
precacion  against  JEneas,  where  she  wished  he  might  be  conquered  by  his 
•nemies,  his  fiiends  slain  in  battle,  and  himself  come  to  an  untimeljit 
death. 

At  hello  audacis  popuK  vexatns  et  armis, 

Finibus  extorris,  com|^exn  avulsns  Jiili, 

Auxilium  imploret,  videatqne  indigna  suorum 

Funera :  nee  cum  se  sub  leges  pads  iniqus 

TnMfiderit,  regno  aut  optatft  luce  fruator ; 

Sad  cadat  ante  diem^  mediftqne  inhumatus  arenft. 

HsBC  piecor.  i&neid^  iv,  1.  615— ^29i 

The  king  seemed  concerned  at  the  augury :  upon  which  Lord  Falkland 

would  try  his  fortune  in  the  same  manner ;  but  the  place  he  stumbled  upon 

was  more  suited  to  his  destiuy  than  the  other  was  to  the  king's,  being  the 

expressions  of  Evander  upon  the  untimely  death  of  his  son  Pallas : 

Non  hsc,  O  Palla,  dederas  promissa  parenti, 

Cautius  ut  scvo  velles  te  credere  Marti. 

Haud  igparos  eram,  quantum  nova  gloria  in  amis 

£t  prsdulce  decus  piimo  certamine  posset. 

Primitise  juvenis  miserae,  bellique  propinqui 

Dura  rudimenta  I  .£neid.  xi,  1.  152—167. 

f  Prideaux's  Connect,  part  ii,  book  v,  p.  463,  464,  edit.  10.    See  also 
Du  FrcsDe*s  Glossar.  in  voc.  Sortes  Sanctorum. 
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We  have  manj  ioftenceft  in  Ustory  of  tlie  use  of 
Saries  Simctorum,  as  they  were  called,  tfaou^  Haey 
condemned  by  the  council  of  Agda,  anno  506»  at  the 
they  were  beginning  to  take  footing  in  France^.  Hdnrerer^ 
bUnd  superstition  prerafled  above  the  decree  of  the  cooMsil 
for  sereral  ages,  till  more  light  and  knowledge  springing'  up 
at  the  rrformation,  those  fooleries,  which  had  so  long  obtained 
among  Heathens,  Jews,  and  Christians,  are  now  in  a  nuoiner 
extinguished.  Thus  much  for  the  third  way  ei  roTebtion  by 
voices* 

As  for  the  fourth,  namely,  by  angeb,  there  seems  to  be  no 
reason  to  make  it,  as  the  Jews  do,  distinct  from  the  tfiree  fom^r; 
smce  Hoses  received  -the  law  that  was  revealed  to  Idra  by 
Ihe  "  mimstry  of  angels,''  Gal.  iii,  19.  Probably  the  ^visioitf 
which  the  prophets  saw,  as  weD  as  the  voices  widoh  Hiey 
heard,  were  formed  by  angels,  see  Isa.  vi,  3 ;  Dan.  viii,  1Q» 
17 ;  Rev.  v,  2,  &c.  And  how  far  their  ministry  might  be  em- 
ployed in  suggesting  things  move  immediately  to  die  minds 
of  the  prophets,  who  can  pretend  to  determine !  Thus  modi 
for  the  manner  in  wMch  God  revealed  secrets  to  the  prophets* 

Godwin  observes,  that,  for  the  propagation  of  learning* 
"    colleges  and  schools  were  in  divers  places  erected  for  the 
prophets.    The  first  intimation  we  have  in  scripture  of  diese 
schools  is  in  a  passage  of  the  first  book  of  Samuel,  where  we 
read  of  "  a  company  cf  prophets  coming  down  from  the  high 
place  with  a  psaltery,  a  tabret,  a  pipe,  and  a  barp  before  them; 
and  they  did  prophesy,^  1  Sam.  x,  5.     They  are  supposed  to 
be  the  students  in  a  college  of  prophets  at  ro^i^  gibnaih,  or 
''  the  hill/'  as  we  render  it,  ^  of  God."    Our  ttalislators  else- 
where retain  the  same  Hebrew  word,  as  supposing  it  to  be 
the  proper  name  of  a  place,   1  Sam.  xiii,  3 ;   "  Jonathan 
smote  the  garrison  of  the  Philistines  that  was  in  Geba.** 
Some  persons  have  imagined,  that  the  ark,  or  at  least  a  syna- 
gogue, or  some  place  of  public  worship,  was  at  tins  time  at 
Geba,  and  that  this  is  the  reason  of  its  being  styled  in  the  for- 
mer passage  tani^n  njri:i  ffibhnath  haelohim^  die  hill  of  God. 
We  read  afterwards  of  such  another  company  of  prophets  at 
Naioth  in  Ramah,  **  prophesying,  and  Samuel  standing  as 
appointed  over  them,"  1  Sam.  xis,  19,  20.     Ramah,  other- 

*  Canon,  xlii,  Du  Pin*9  Eccles.  Hist,  anno  506,  vol.  vi,  p.  118. 
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me  eaUed  Ramathoiai-zophim*  wag  Sanmers  birth  place, 
wkere  Us  parents  lived,  1  Sam.  i,  1»  compared  with  ver.  19. 
Scvie  imagine  it  was  caQed  aw  tsaphim,  from  Tttxi  tsaphah, 
Bpecwheius  est,  becaase  of  the  school  of  the  prophets,  or 
seen,  that  was  there ;  for  this  title  n&y  tsopheh,  is  giYen  to 
j|he  pfopfaet  Estddel :  ''  I  have  made  thee  a  watdunan,  ntar 
isaphsh,  to  the  house  of  Israel,"  Ezek.  iii,  17. 

The  students  in  these  colleges  were  .called  sons  of  the  pro- 
phets^ who  are  froqnently  mentioned  in  after  ages,  even  in 
the  most  degenerate  times.  Thus  we  read  of  the  sons  of  the 
}irophetst  that  were  at  Bethel,  2  Kings  ii,  3 ;  and  of  another 
aohool  at  Jeridio,  v^.  6 ;  and  of  the  sons  of  the  prophets  at 
GUgal,  chap,  iv,  38.  It  should  seem,  that  these  sons  of  the 
prophets  were  yery  nmnerous ;  for  of  this  sort  were  probably 
tiie  prophets  of  the  Lord,  whom  Jezebel  cut  off;  *'  but  Oba- 
diah  took  an  hundred  of  them,  and  hid  them  by  fifty  in  a 
jo&ve"  1  K^ngs  xviii,  4.  In  these  schools  young  men  were 
educated  under  a  proper  master,  who  was  commonly,  if  not 
-always,  an  inqiired  prophet,  in  the  knowledge  of  religion  and 
in  sacred  music,  see  1  Sam.  x,  5,  and  xix,  20,  and  weie 
thereby  qualified  to  be  public  preachers,  which  seems  to  have 
been  pact  of  the  business  of  the  prophets  on  the  sabbath  days 
and  festivals,  2  Kings  iv,  23.  It  should  seem,  that  God 
generally  chose  the  prophets,  whom  he  inspired,  out  of  these 
aohools.  Amos,  therefore,  speaks  of  it  as  an  extraordinary 
ease,  that  though  he  was  not  one  of  the  sons  of  the  prophets, 
.but  an  herdman,  **  yet  the  Lord  took  him  as  he  followed  the 
flock,  and  said  unto  him.  Go,  prophesy  unto  my  people 
Israel,"  Amos  vii,  14,  15.  That  it  was  usual  for  some  of 
these  schoob,  or  at  least  for  their  tutors,  to  be  endued  with  a 
prophetic  spirit,  appears  from  the  relation  in  the  second  book 
of  Kings,  of  the  prophecies  concerning  the  ascent  of  Elijah, 
deKvered  to  Elisha  by  the  sons  of  the  prophets,  both  at  Jexicho 
and  at  Bethel,  2  Kings  ii,  3, 5.  The  houses,  in  which  they  lived, 
were  genecally  mean,  and  of  their  own  building,  2  Kings  vi, 
2—4.  Their  food  was  chiefly  pottage  of  herbs,  2  Kings  iv, 
88,  89,  unless  when  the  people  sent  them  some  better  pio- 
vision,  as  bread,  parched  corn,  honey,  dried  fimits,  and  the 
like,  1  Kings  xiv,  3 ;  2  Kings  iv,  42.  Their  dress  was  plain 
and  coarse,  tied  about  with  a  leathern  girdle,  Zech.  xiii,  4 ; 
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2  Kings  i,  8.     Riches  were  no  temptation  to  tkem;  therefore 
Elisha  not  only  refused  Naaman's  presents,  but  pomshed  in* 
gervant  Gehazi  very  severely  for  clandestinely  obtauiiiig>   a 
small  share  of  them,  2  Kings  v,  15,  &c.    This  rednse  and 
abstemious  way  of  life,  together  with  the  meanness  of  Adr 
attire,  gave  them  so  strange  an  air,  especially  among  the 
conrtieTs,  that  they  looked  upon  them  as  no  better  than  mad* 
men,  2  Kings  ix,  11,     It  was,  perhaps,  the  nncouth  dress 
and  appearance  of  the  prophet  Elisha,  which  made  the  chil- 
dren at  Bethel  follow  and  mock  him,  2  Kio|;8  ii,  23.     The 
fireedom  which  the  prophets  used  in  reproving  even  princes 
for  their  evil  deeds,  frequently  exposed  them  to  penecuticMi, 
imprisonment,  and  sometimes  to  death,  under  the  reigns  of 
wicked  kings,  such  as  Ahab  and  Manasseh.    Nevertfaeleas^ 
in  the  main  they  were  much  respected,  and  treated  with  great 
reverence  and  regard  by  the  better  and  wiser  sort  of  people, 
even  those  of  the  highest  rank,  1  Bangs  xviii,  7 ;  2  Kings  i, 
13 ;  and  xiii,  14.    This  is  all  we  certainly  know  of  the  pro* 
phets  and  their  schoob*.    As  for  the  account  which  some 
have  ventured  to  give,  of  their  Uving  in  perpetual  celibaqr, 
poverty,  and  the  like,  in  the  manner  of  the  monks  and  friars 
among  the  papists,  it  is  mere  fancy  and  imagination ;  it  being 
certain,  that  several  of  the  prophets  were  m.anried,  and  had 
children,   particularly   Samuel,   Ezekiel,  and  Isaiah,   whose 
wife  is  called  a  prophetess,  Isa.  viii,  3.   And  it  was  the  widow 
of  one  of  the  sons  of  the  prophets,  whose  oil  Elisha  mincu- 
lously  multiplied,  2  Kings  iv,  1.     Huldah,  the  prophetess, 
dwelt  in  Jerusalem  in  the  college,  2  Kings  xxii,  14,  probably 
in  the  college   of  the  sons  of  the  prophets,  her  husband 
Shallum  being,  it  is  likely,  one  of  the  number.    So  much  for 
the  prophets. 

Next  to  the  prophets  Godwin  speaks  of  the  wise  men, 
onDDH  chachamim,  from  D:}n  chaehamp  sapuit,  a  title  apiihed 
in  general  to  such  as  were  skilful  in  the  law,  and  who  taught 
and  explained  it  to  others.  Dr.  lightfoot,  from  the  rabhies, 
speaks  of  a  certain  officer  in  the  sanhedrim,  who  was  called 
the  D^n  chacham,  xar  s^oxf^v-  But  in  what  his  dignity  and 
office  consisted  is  very  uncertain  f.    What  the  wise  men  were 

*  ^^de  Vitring.  de  Synag.  Vet.  lib.  i,  part  ii,  cap.  vi,  vii. 
t  See  Hone  Hebraic,  in  Lac.  x,  25. 
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in  the  scripture  sense  of  that  appeOation  appears  firom  hence^ 
that  those,  who  ia  the  twenty-third  of  St.  Matthew  are 
odled  o'ofoi,  ver.  34,  in  the  parallel  place  in  St.  Luke  are 
styled  avoroXot,  Lake  xi,  49,  not  meaning  in  particular  those 
twelve  disciples  of  Christ,  who  were  ordained  to  be  witnesses 
jsS  his  lesnrrection,  and  the  first  preachers  of  his  gospel ;  for 
the  apostles,  or  wise  men  here  spoken  of,  were  such  as  in 
former  ages  had  been  killed  by  the  Jews,  Matt,  xxiii,  35, 
and  they  are  called  aieoro^^oi,  firom  aitors^Xoo,  mitto,  only  as 
being  sent  irom  God.  As  it  is  afterwards  expressed,  ''  O 
Jerusalem,  Jerusalem,  thou  that  kiDest  the  prophets,  and 
stonest,  t»f  eursraXfMyBf  itpos  avnjv,  persons  whom  God  hath 
sent,*'  ver.  87.  The  difference  betwixt  prophets  and  wise  men, 
in  those  passages,  is  probably,  that  the  former  spoke,  some- 
times, at  least,  by  inspiration,  and  occasionally  predicted 
things  to  come ;  the  latter  were  uninspired  preachers,  well 
skilled  in  the  scriptures,  and  sent  of  God  by  a  providential 
mission,  as  ordinary  ministers  now  are. 

In  the  first  epistle  to  the  Corinthians,  the  apostle  seems  to 
speak  of  certain  wise  men  with  some  degree  of  contempt : 
**  Where  is  the  wise  ?  where  is  the  scribe  ?  where  is  the  dis- 
puter  of  this  worid  ?    Hath  not  God  made  foolish  the  wisdom 
of  this  world?''  1  Cor.  i,  20.     But  perhaps  he  here  refers, 
not  to  the  Jewish  m^^t]  chachamim,  but  to  the  Gentile  phi- 
losophers,  who,   as  Godwin  observes,  affected  to  be  called 
0^i»  t3I  Pythagoras  introduced  the  more  modest  title  ^lAo- 
v^fi.    There  is  no  great  reason  to  doubt,  that  this  was  his 
meaning,  because  the  wisdom  of  the  wise,  ver.  19,  of  which 
he  spoke  just  before,  signifies  the  wisdom  of  the  Heathen 
world,  by  which,  as  he  afterwards  declares,  they  knew  not 
God,  ver.  21 ;  which  was  true,  not  of  the  Jews,  but  only  of 
the  Gentiles:  and  these  Grecian  cofot  were  the  persons  t6 
whom  the  preaching   of   Christ   crucified  was  foolishness, 
ver.  28.    Again,  when  the  same  apostie  says,  that  he  is  a 
debtor,   eropQi^  r$  xm  ayoi^roi^    Rom.  i,  14,    he   means   the 
learned  and  unlearned,    to  the  philosophers  and  common 
people. 

It  is  further  observed,  that  the  title  D^n  chacham,  with  the 
Jews,  and  tro^Sf  with  the  Gentiles,  were  given  to  such  as 
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were  skilftd  in  manaal  arts.    Hoiber  aoeoimts  MKsh  to  be 
tttoght  by  Mmerva,  the  goddess  of  wisdom. 

TfirroMf  n  wttXafifitn  S«i)ftoMf,  op  ^a  n  ranif 

Iliad.  XV,  1.  411. 

And  to  ilaiB  some  think  the  apostle  allndes,  when  he  compares 
himself  to  a  ^f»s  kpx^roLrm,  a  wise  masler-^bniUer,  1  C<ur.  iii^ 
10. 

Of  the  Scribes. 

The  Hebrew  word  l&o  gopher,  which  we  render  sciihe»  is 
derived  from  the  root  l&D  saphar,  nujneranitf  from  whence^  I 
suppose,  comes  the  English  word  cjrpher ;  or  from  die  noun 
^0  sepher,  enumeratio,  or  liber,  jnst  as  the  Latin  librariue 
and  libellariue  are  derived  from  liber.  Accordingly^  the  tar- 
gum  renders  ^&d  eophere  by  pbn^  labUarin,  Esth.  iii,  13; 
diap.  viii,  9 ;  a  word,  which^  as  well  as  many  others  in  tihe 
Chaldee  and  Syiiac  tongues,  is  evidently  of  Latin  original. 
The  Septuagint  renders  ^o  sopher,  by  ypofLfiareug,  from 
ypajji^l/M,  litera. 

The  scribes,  therefore,  according  to  the  e^rmological  mean- 
ing of  Ae  term,  were  persons  some  way  employed  about 
books,  writings,  numbers,  or  accounts,  in  transcribing,  reading, 
explaining,  Sue.  Now,  according  to  these  various  employ- 
ments, there  were  several  sorts  of  scribes.  However,  most 
authors  reduce  them  to  two  general  heads,  or  classes,  ;civil 
and  ecclesiastical  soibes.  As  the  word  \m  coh^n,  which  in 
general  signifies  an  immediate  attendant  on  a  king,  is  applied 
either  to  nobles  in  the  courts  of  earddy  princes^  or  to  the 
priests  who  attended  the  service  of  God  the  King  of  Israel 
in  his  temple ;  so  is  the  word  scribe  applied,  both  .to  diose 
persons  who  were  employed  about  any  kind  of  civil  writings 
or  records,  and  to  such  as  addicted  themselves  to  studying, 
transcribing,  and  explaining  the  holy  seriptures.  Of  the  civil 
scribes  there  were  doubtless  various  raidu  and  degrees,  from 
the  common  scrivener  to  the  principal  secretary  of  state,  in 
which  office  we  find  Seraiah,  in  the  reign  of  King  David,  who 
is  ranked  with  the  chief  officers  of  (he  kingdom,  2  Sam.  vni, 


17;  Skehoo,  ill  tka  rsign  of  Hezekiah,  2 Kings xm^  18; 
Shapkan,  in  the  veiga  of  JTowah,  2  Kings  xxiiy  8 ;  KKshanw, 
in  &e  reign  of  Jehoiakiniy  who  is  nombeied  among  the 
princes,  Jer«  xxxvi,  12.  It  is  probaUe  the  n^ct  scribe  in 
office  to  the  principid  secretary  of  state  was  the  secretary  of 
war,  called  the  **  principal  scribe  of  tiie  host,  who  mustered 
the  people  of  the  land»"  2  Kings  xxr,  19.  It  is  reasonably 
supposed  dus  is  the  officer  referred  to  in  the  foQowing  passage 
of  Isaiah,  ^'  Where  is  the  scribe?  where  is  the  receiver? 
^ere  is  he  that  counteth  the  towers  ?"  Isa.  xxxiii,  18.  Which 
both  Grotios  and  Lowth  onderstand  to  be  spoken  in  a  way  of 
triunph  over  the  king  of  Assyria,  whose  defeat  the  prophet 
had  jnst  before  predicted;  wberefopon  the  Israelites  should 
reflect  widi  pleasure  on  the  dangers  they  had  escaped,  and  in 
a  triumphant  manner  inquire,  where  is  myw  the  scribe,  or 
muster-master  of  Hie  host,  who  dneatened  our  destruction? 
where  is  the  receiver,  or  collector  of  those  oppressive  taxes, 
Aat« were  imposed  on  us  by  the  enemy?  and  where  is  he 
that  counted  the  towers?  meaning,  it  is  l&ely,  the  chief 
en^neer  of  the  army,  or  master  of  the  artillery  and  mnr 
munition. 

But  besides  these  principal  scribes  or  secretaries,  we  read 
of  numbers  of  a  lower  order,  as  of  the  **  families  of  the  scribes 
which  dwelt  at  Jabez,''  1  Chron.  ii,  55,  and  of  the  scribes,  as 
well  as  the  officers  and  porters,  that  were  of  the  tribe  of 
Levi,  2  Chron.  xxxiv,  18.  It  is  probable  some  of  these  were 
under  secretaries  and  clerks  to  the  principal  scribes,  like  the 
scribes  of  King  Ahasuerus  before  mentioned ;  others  of  them 
might  be  scriveners  employed  in  drawing  deeds,  contracts,  &c. ; 
or  in  writing  letters,  and  any  other  business  of  penmanship ; 
Itte  Baruch,  the  scribe,  who  wrote  Jeremiah's  pro^ecy  from 
fab  mouth,  Jer.  xxxvi,  4  and  82,'  and  who  had  probably  been 
before  employed  by  Jeremiah  to  draw  the  deed  of  the  purchase 
of  the  field,  which  he  bought  of  his  uncle's  son,  Jer.  xzxii, 
12«— 14.  Such  scribes  are  referred  to  in  the  forty-fifth  Psalm, 
"  My  tongue  is  as  the  pen  of  a  ready  scribe,"  Psal.  xlv,  1. 

It  is  not  unlikely,  that  others  of  these  inferior  scribes  might 
be  schoohnasters,  who,  as  the  Jewish  doctors  tell  us^  were 
chiefly  of  the  tribe  of  Simeon ;  and  that  Jacob's  prophetic 
curse  upon  this  tribe,  "  that  they  should  be  divided  in  Jacob, 
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and  scattaied  m  Israel^^''  was  her^y  aeoonyKftliedL  How- 
ever,  we  have  no  evidence  of  this  in  scripti]re»  which  gives  na 
another  clear  account  of  the  fulfilment  of  that  prophecy,  firsts 
by  an  inheritance  being  assigned  that  tribe,  upon  the  original 
division  of  the  land  of  Canaan,  within  the  inheritance  of  the 
children  of  Judah,  Josh,  xix,  1 ;  and  afterwards,  when  that 
tribe  was  increased,  in  Hetekiah*s  time,  by  their  being  oUged 
to  seek  out  new  setdements  for  a  part  of  it  at  Gredor,  and  at 
Mount  Seir,  1  Chron.  iv,  80,  et  seq.  We  come  now  to 
treat, 

2dly,  Of  the  ecclesiastical  scribes,  who  are  fiequenflymeBr 
tioned  in  the  New  Testament.  According  to  lightfoot,  these 
were  the  learned  of  the  nation,  who  expounded  the  law,  and 
taught  it  to  the  people  f,  and  they  are,  therefore,  sometime^ 
called  vo/u^^i^awxaAoc,  **  doctors  of  the  law;"  for  those  who» 
in  the  fifth  chapter  of  St.  Luke,  are  styled  pharisees  and 
doctors  of  the  law,  Luke  v,  17,  are  soon  afterwards  called 
pharisees  and  scribes,  ver.  21.  And  that  the  yo/ux«i«  so 
often  mentioned  in  the  New  Testament,  and  rendered  lawyers, 
were  no  other  than  scribes,  appears  from  hence,  that  he,  who 
in  the  twenty-second  of  St  Matthew,  ver.  35,  is  called  yofMxo;,  a 
lawy^,  is  said  in  the  twelfth  of  St.  Mark  to  be  stg  rwy  y^n^ 
jxarectfv,  one  of  the  scribes,  Mark  xii,  2U.  Nevertheless,  Ihrur 
m&%,  Trigland§,  Camero||,  and  some  others  conceive  there 
must  have  been  some  distinction  betwixt  the  scribes  and  the 
lawyers;  because  when  our  Saviour  had  reproached  the 
scribes  and  pharisees  with  their  hypocrisy,  Luke  xi,  44,  it  is 
added,  that  ''  one  of  the  lawyers  answered,  and  said  unto 
him,  Master,  thus  saying  thou  reproachest  us  also,"  How- 
ever, the  elder  Spanhaim  imagines,  that  this  passage  rather 
proves  the  lawyers  and  the  scribes  to  have  been  the  same» 
than  the  contrary ;  for  he  observes,  that  our  Saviour  having* 

*  Gen.  lUx,  7.  See  the  Jerasalem  Targum  io  loc.;  R.  Solomon,  as 
quoted  by  Christoph.  Cartwright  (Elect.  Taig;uimoo-Rabbin.  in  loc.),  saitli, 
'*  Non  sunt  tibi  paoperes  scribe,  et  psdagogi,  nisi  ex  fiimoone,  ui  csMttt 
dispeni." 

t  Horas  Hebr.  Luc.  x,  85. 

X  Drusius  de  Tribos  Sectis  JadaM>r.  lib.  li,  cap.  xiii,  edit.  Triglaod. 
torn,  i,  p.  349. 

§  Triglandii  Diatribe  de  Sect!  Kancor.  cap.  vi,  p  58,  et  seq. 

11  Camer.  Annot.  in  Matt,  xxit,  35,  apud  Criticos  Sacros. 
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in  his  preceding  diBconrse,  ver.  99,  et  9eq.  only  reproadied 
the  phariseeSy  and  denounced  woes  upon  them,  at  lengtl^ 
rer.  44,  joins  the  scribes  with  them :  '*  Woe  unto  yon,  scribes 
and  Pharisees,  hypocrites,"  &c.  Immediatdy  upon  which» 
the  lawyer  takes  fire,  and  resents  fab  reproaclung  ihem  also^ 
fliem  as  well  as  the  pharisees ;  from  whence  it  appears,  the 
lawyers,  otherwise  called  scribes,  were  the  persons  here  in- 
tended. Accordingly,  the  Syriao  version,  Luke  xi,  45,  ren- 
ders yofMMi,  MD&o  sophere,  scribe*. 

That  scribe  was  a  general  name  or  title  of  aU  who  studied 
and  were  teachers  of  the  law  and  of  religion  at  the  time  of 
writing  die  targnm,  appears  from  its  calling  the  prophets 
several  times  scribes ;  as  in  the  first  book  of  Samuel  it  is  said 
concerning  Saul,  Ihat  **  a  company  of  scribes  met  him ;  and 
they  saw  diat  he  was  prophesying  among  the  scribes :"  and  they 
said,  **  is  Saul  also  among  the  scribes  V*  1  Sam.  x»  10,  11. 
Again,  in  the  prophecy  of  Isaiah,  *'  The  scribe,  that  teacb- 
eth  Ues,  he  is  the  tail,"  Isa.  ix,  15. 

Scribe,  then,  is  not  the  name  of  a  sect,  as  Godwin  seems 
to  imagine,  but  as  Casaubon*!'  shows,  of  an  office ;  nor  is  it 
true  what  the  former  saith,  that  the  scribes,  cleaving  to  the 
written  word  more  than  the  pharisees,  who  adhered  to  the 
traditions,  were  firom  thence  called  textmen.  He  confounds 
tiie  scribes  with  the  karaites,  a  sect  that  adhered  to  the  written 
scriptures,  and  rejected  all  traditions.  The  scribes,  for  the 
most  part,  were  pharisees,  the  most  popular  and  flourishing 
neet  among  the  Jews,  and  they  are  therefore  censured  by  our 
Saviour 'Mong  with  them,  for  burthening  the  people  with  their 
traifitionary  precepts.  Matt,  xxiii,  2,  4.  There  is  mention  Wh 
deed  in  the  Acts,  of  the  ''  scribes  that  were  of  the  Phari- 
sees' part,"  Acts  xxiii,  9,  in  the  contention  b^ween  them  and 
the  sadducees,  as  if  they  were  some  other  sect  distinct  from 
the  pharisees,  who  joined  them  on  liiis  occasion.  But 
«i  ypa^ijuvnis  fa  fMp8s  rm  ^apivoum  m&j  be  rendered,  agree- 
able to  the  Syriac  version,  the  scribes  who  were  of  the  pha- 

*  Vid.  SpanheiiD.  Dubia  Evangel,  part  ii.  Dub.  xxxviii,  xxxix,  x!, 
sect,  vii,  p.  398, 399,  edit.  Genev.  1658. 

t  Gasaabon.  Exercitat.  in  Baron,  annal.  exerc.  i,  apparat.  viii,  p.  59, 
53,  edit.  Geaev.  1655. 
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mees'  party,  or  sect ;  and  n^,  being  the  more  learned  persoiui 
of  tbe  party,  undertook  to  dispute  against  the  saddaoees. 

Upon  the  whole,  the  scribes  were  the  preaching  clergy 
among  the  Jews,  and  whibt  the  priests  attended  the  sacrifices^ 
they  instructed  the  people.  It  was  on  account  of  their  sup- 
posed skill  in  the  scriptures,  that,  when  Herod  was  anxious 
to  know,  where,  according  to  dm  prophecies,  the  Messiah 
should  be  bom,  he  '*  gathered  all  the  cUef  priests  and  scribes 
of  the  people  together,"  to  obtain  information.  Matt,  ii,  4. 

Joseph  ScaUger  endeayours  to  estaUish  a  distmction  be- 
twixt the  ypotfjkfiatuf  tB  Xos,  the  scribes  of  the  people,  as  Ihey 
are  here  called,  imd  the  Ypofi^rmg  ru  vof/^  the  scribes  of  the 
Ittw.  Hie  former  he  makes  to  be  a  sort  of  public  notaries, 
whose  employment  was  in  secular  busmess,  die  latter,  preachers 
ajod  expounders  of  the  law*.  But  besides  that  we  nowhere 
meet  in  scripture  witib  the  phrase  ypoft^futrsts  re  yojcur,  the 
scribes  of  the  law,  it  is  evident,  that  the  yfta^^rBii  ^s  Aas^  the 
scribes  of  the  people,  whom  Hered  consulted,  were  applied 
to  on  account  of  their  skill  in  explaining  scripture  prophedes. 
And  they  seem  to  haye  been  in  considerable  reputation  for 
their  skill  in  this  respect,  which  is  intimated  in  the  question 
that  the  disciples  put  to  Christ,  ''  Why  then  say  the  scribes, 
that  Elias  must  first  come,"  Matt,  xvii,  10  ?  They  were  pro- 
bably called  scribes  of  the  people,  because  they  were  their 
stated  and  ordinary  teachers.  And  their  being  in  virtue  of 
their  office  pnbhc  speakers,  is  the  reason^  I  suppose,  that 
the  officers,  ta^toa^  shoterimf  mentioned  in  the  book  of  Deu- 
teronomy, who  were  to  speak  to  the  people,  chap,  xx,  5,  9, 
are,  in  the  Samaritan  version,  styled  on&D  sopherim,  and  in  the 
Septuagint,  ypofs^ms,  or  scribes.  That  they  were,  generaUy, 
at  least,  public  preachers,  may  be  inferred  from  its  being  said, 
that  Christ  '^  taught  as  one  having  authority,  and  not  as  the 
scribes/'  Mark  i,  22.  This  assertion  gives  occasion  to  Dr. 
lightfoot  to  observe  three  heads  of  difierence  betwixt  the 
teaching  of  the  scribes  and  that  of  Christ : 

Istf  They  taught  chiefly  the  traditions  of  the  fathers ;  our 
Saviour,  the  sound  and  self-grounded  word  of  God.     And 
when  he  bade  his  disciples  call  no  man  father  upon  earth,  he 
*  Scaliger.  Elench.  Triherea,  cap.  »,  p.  404,  edit.  Trigland. 
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meant  it  in  opposition  to  tbe  vain  traditions  which  the  scribes 
taught,  namdy,  the  traditions  of  the  fath^s. 

2dhf,  The  teaching  of  the  scribes  was  especialiy  about  ex- 
ternal, carnid,  and  trivial  rites ;  as  that  they  should  wash  their 
hands  before  eating,,  and  the  like.  Matt,  xv,  1,  2;  whereas 
Christ  taught  the  spiritual  and  weig^ity  doctrines  of  faith,  re- 
pentance, renovation,  charity,  .8cc. 

3Ay,  The  teaching  of  the  scribes  was  litigious :  they  toiled 
in  intricate  and  endless  dilutes,  and  w^re  therefore  probably 
the  preachers  to  whom  the  apostie  refers,  in  the  sixth  chapter 
of  the  first  epistle  to  Timothy,  whom  he  describes  as  conceited 
and  ignorant,  doting  about  questions  and  strife  of  words,  from 
whence  proceed  envy,  strife,  railings,  evil  mnidfliiigs,  pervene 
diapntings  of  men  of  coimpt  nonds,  &c.  ver.  3 — 5,  whereas 
our  Saviour^s  preaching  was  plain  and  convincing*. 

We  have  a  further  intimation,  concerning  the  manner  of 
their  teaching  in  our  Saviour's  time,  in  the  eleventh  chapter 
of  St.  Luke,  ver.^,  where,  instead  of  leading  the  people  into 
an  acquaintance  with  true  religion,  they  are  charged  with  tak- 
ing away  the  key  of  knowledge,  by  leading  them  off  from  at- 
tending to  the  scriptures,  by  insisting  so  much  on  traditions, 
and  especially  by  the  false  interpretations  of  the  prophecies 
relating  to  the  Messiah,  whereby  the  people  were  kept  from 
believing  on  him  now  he  was  actually  come. 

Camero  observes,  that  a  key  was  delivered  to  each  scribe, 
as  a  badge  of  his  office,  when  he  first  entered  upon  it ;  to  which 
perhaps  our  Saviour  here  alludes  f* 

Spcmheim  further  remarks  j:,  that  wh^t  is  here  charged  upon 
tiie  lawyers,  is  elsewhere  chaqped  upon  the  scribes.  Matt,  xxiii, 
13 ;  which  is  a  further  evidence,  that  the  lawyers  and  the  scribes 
were  the  same.  Nevertheless,  he  is  ready  to  admit,  that  the 
lawyers  might  be  a  superior  sort  of  scribes ;  yet  all  the  scribes 
might  not  be  lawyers. 

That  there  were  different  ranks  and  degrees  of  these  scribes 
is  inferred  from  the  sixth  chapter  of  the  second  book  of  Mac^ 
cabees,  ver.  18,  where  Eleazar  is  said  to  be  'tis  tufv  'gputrevovluff 
ypaii^li^ewy,  **  one  of  the  principal  scribes.'^     Such  a  one  was 

*  Harmony  on  Mark  i,  92. 

t  Canfer.  in  Luc.  xi,  SAy  afNid  Criticos  Sacros. 

X  SpanliMni.  ubi  supra. 
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GamaUd,  Acts  v,  84.  Josephns  dao  speaks  of  tsficypofifiaff&f, 
sacred  scribes*,  who  judged  of  the  signs  which  portended  1h6 
destruction  of  Jerosalem ;  they  were  probably  of  superior  dig* 
mty,  and,  as  their  name  seems  to  import,  priests  as  weD  as 
scribes. 

However,  notwithstanding  the  corrupt  doctrine  and  instruct 
tions  which  the  scribes  delivered  in  their  public  teaching,  they 
are  said  to  sit  in  Moses's  seat,  and  our  Saviour  charges  his 
disciples  to  observe  and  do  whatever  they  bid  them  do,  Matt, 
xxiii,  2,  3.  By  Moses's  seat.  Dr.  lightfoot  understands  the 
seat  of  judicature,  as  they  were  members  of  the  sanhedrim  f; 
but  the  advice  which  Christ  gives  to  observe  and  do  what  they 
directed  or  commanded,  or  to  follow  their  good  instructions  in 
opposition  to  their  bad  example,  ver.  3,  evidently  refers  to 
their  teaching  rather  than  to  their  judging.  It  is  therefore  a 
more  probable  conjecture,  that  Moses's  seat  here  means  the 
chair  or  pulpit,  out  of  which  the  scribes,  in  the  synagogues, 
used  to  deliver  their  discourses  sitting,  as  the  custom  tiien 
was.  Matt  v,  1,  2 ;  though  we  read,  that,  in  former  times, 
Ezra  stood  upon  a  pulpit  of  wood,  when  he  read  and  ex- 
plained the  law  to  the  people,  Nehem.  viii,  4.  It  was  called 
the  chair  or  seat  of  Moses,  probably  because  the  books  of 
Moses  were  read  and  explained  from  it.  Now,  as  for  our 
Savioui^s  charging  his  disciples  to  do  and  observe  whatsoever 
these  corrupt  preachers  bid  them,  it  must  certainly  be  under- 
stood only  so  far  as  they  sat  in  the  chair  of  Moses,  or  de^ 
livered  the  dictates  of  the  law ;  for  if  he  had  required  of  his 
disciples  an  absolute  submission  to  their  dictates,  he  would  in 
effect  have  forbid  their  believing  in  himself,  whom  the  scribed 
rejected. 

Though  the  pharisees  are  continually  joined  with  the  scribes, 
particularly  in  the  passage  we  have  been  just  considering, 
where  '*  the  scribes  and  the  pharisees  are  said  to  sit  in  Moses's 
seat;"  we  have,  however,  no  reason  to  think  any  of  the  pha- 
risees were  public  preachers  by  office,  except  those  who  were 
scribes.  But  the  true  account  of  this  phrase,  scribes  and  pha- 
risees, is,  I  apprehend,  either  that  it  means  scribes  who  were 
pharisees,  or  pharisaical  scribes,  the  scribes  being  generally 

*  Joseph,  de  Bell.  Judaic.  lib.  vi,  cap.  ▼,  sect.  3,  p.  888,  edit.  Haverc. 
t  Lightfoot.  Hone  Hebr.  in  loc. 
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of  t|»t  aeet;  or  ebe  it  miglit  be  cominan  for  time  ^larisees, 
ivlio  were  not  soribes,  to  teach  the  people  occaaioiiaUy»  though' 
they  were  in  no  eocleriastical  oSce ;  as  other  laymen  were 
dOowed  to  do.  Thus  Christ,  who  was  certainly  in  no  eccle- 
siastical office  among  the  Jews»  "  went  about  Gralilee  teaching 
in  their  synagogues,"  Matt  br,  28;  and  Paul,  with  the  leave 
of  the  ruler,  preached  in  the  synagogue  at  Antioch,  Acts  xiii, 
15,  16.  But  this  we  shall  have  occasion  to  consider  more 
particularly,  when  we  treat  copceming  ^e  synagogues. 

The  scribes  appear  to  have  been  men  of  great  power  and 
anihori^  in  the  state.  Matt  xx,  18.  For  it  is  predicted  of 
them,  and  of  the  chief  priests,  that  they  should  condemn  our 
Saviour  to  death.  But  I  do  not  apprehend,  that  this  was  in 
virtue  of  their  office  as  scribes,  but  partly  by  reason  of  their 
ittfioonce  as  public  preachers,  and  partly  as  many  of  them 
were  members  of  the  sanhedrim*  which  was  then  the  supreme 
court  of  judicature. 

As  for  the  origin  of  this  office,  some  make  it  to  be  as  aoh 
cient  as  Eaata,  who  is  said  to  be  a  ready  scribe  in  the  law  of 
Moses,  £!«ra  yii,  6.  But  his  being  called  a  scribe,  which  was 
a  general  titl^  given  to  m^i  of  literature,  as  has  been  shown 
before,  will  not  prove  the  office  of  ecclesiastical  scribes,  such 
as  we  find  in  our  Saviour^s  time,  to  have  been  of  so  high  an- 
tiquity. It  is  most  likely,  that  it  grew  up  by  degrees,  afi^ 
the  spirit  of  prophecy  ceased  jfrom  among  the  Jews ;.  for  when 
they  had  no  fvofhet  to  apjdy  to  in  any  doubt  about  doctrine 
or  worship,  tiiey  fell  into  disputes,  and  split  into  sects  and 
parties;  which  made  a  set  of  men  necessaiy,  whose  proper 
business  it  should  be  to  apply  themselves  to  the  study  of  the 
law,  in  order  to  explain  and  teach  it  to  Ike  people*. 

Of  the  Masarii€9. 

Before  we  dismiss  the  scribes,  it  will  be  proper  to  say 
something  of  the  Masorets,  or  Masorites,  who  were  a  lower 
sort  of  scribes.  Their  profession  was  to'  write  out  copies  of 
the  Hebrew  scriptures ;  to  teach  the  true  reading  of  them, 

*  dss  Oil  tfab  wt^mty  Spsabdm.  DidM  BvMig.  paiM,  <Mk  «ssiiii-«*«l, 
p.  999—405 ;  LeqsdcD.  Pfailolog.  Hebneo-Bfiit.  dissert,  niii. 

T 
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aBd  «rilMe  Bpon  Aeflu  Theiririirii  bctied  MaMn,  feoas 
nsD  Muor,  traJida,  heanae,  uy  die  JT^wb,  wkeB  God  gWB 
die  kw  to  MoiM  at  Mont  Sinai,  lie  taof^t  Urn  fint,  dwtme 
readiagof  it,  aad  ieeoafly,  iti  trae  uterpretation  {  aad&at 
bodi  these  wem  kaaded  do^im  by  oval  tradidoB,  ftmn  gwao 
latioB  to  generation,  tfU  ttt  lengdi  Ikey  wane  coawaittod  to 
writing*.  The  fanner  of  dwee,  nam^,  Ae  tme  landiBg;  in 
the  iebjeet  of  the  MaMim;  the  latter,  <Mr  trae  inftevpretatioa^ 
of  the  Mtfbna  and  Geinara,  whieh  wt  shall  gire  yon  an  no- 
oennt  of  in  another  plaee. 

The  age  when  the  Masoiites  fint  rose  ie  soaiewhat  donbt* 
All.  Arehbishop  Usher  plaoes  them  be^nre  Jerome;  Cape^ 
at  the  end  of  die  flftfi  oentory  f-  Father  Moria  aaserts  tim 
Masorites  did  not  appear  titt  the  t«ndi  eentory.  SBasLevitn^ 
a  Jew,  who  bestowed  twerity  years  labour  on  €a:pltt]ug  Aie 
Masesa,  makes  the  first  eompilen  of  it  to  be  die  Jews  of  th« 
famous  school  of  Tiberias,  abont  fiye  hundred  years  iAav 
Okistj:;  BasoBge  says,  that  we  seek  in  Tain  ibr  the  time  <^  die 
Masorites;  nnee  they  were  not  n  sooiety,  nor  even  a  soeess- 
sion  of  men,  who  applied  thonselves  to  this  study  for  a  osr* 
tam  munber  of  years,  end  af terwarde  disappeared ;  hai  di# 
Masora  is  the  wcnrk  of  a  great  nnmber  of  gvannnarians,  who^ 
wtdiont  associating  and  commonicadBg  their  notions,  oenH 
posed  this  eollecdon  of  critieiams  on  the  Hebrew  text§* 
Howerer,  if,  aecoiding  to  Ehas  Leyita,  the  echool  of  Tiberia* 
jbat  gathered  them  into  one  Tolnme,  and  so  properly  begnn 

*  Misfin.  tit.  Pltke  Abhoth,  csp.  i ;  et  M&imon.  in  (ine&t.  ad  Jad  Cha- 
nksh:  Pmeetrtt^  que  Bf<wi*tnuilta  aunt  in  Stnai,  ea  omma  derta  sont  aim 
etpoaitiosa  m(I,  jeata  illod  Etod.  xlfv,  IS.  '<  £t  dabo  libi  tabsiasfapMai% 
et  legem,  et  Aaddatsm,'*  &o.  legem  fc.  seriptam;  et  «andntBm,  id  sst,  a» 
positionem  ejus.  See  the  passage  at  large,  in  de  Voisin's  Obaenrat.  ad 
Pugioneni  Fidei,  p.  9.  Elias  Levita  assertSi  that  the  Masora  was  handed 
down  in  like  manner  from- Moses,  till  k  was  reduced  to  writing,  as  he  saith, 
by  the  doctors  of  the  school  of  Tiberias.  Elias  Levita  in  pnef.  lib.  yii,  Ma- 
^fetb  hatnaiforHh.    S^  also  the  book  Cozri,  p.  199,  edit.  Bntoif.  14160. 

t  CapeUi  Orino;  fiacr.  lib.  li^xaip.  iv,  p.  8et« 

I  £lias  Levita  ubi  wpta. 

^§  Basnage  in  his  ,3istpr)L  of  the  Jews,  book  iii,  chap,  ix,  sect.  vii|  p.  ISft, 
mentions  the  opinions  of  t)sher  and  Morin,  as  well  as  of  Capel  and  Levita, 
biiCesd«aroaii4itQ't»sw,  tecL  ixi;itotlka  Atkn  and  Bsa-Nsplnali,  about 
the  year  1030«  were  the  Inic  iitf einoni  c^  tha.  Masorai 


Afl  ^fk  ^vrfflifth  B  BflTir  cniled  the  Maiora^  of  wbioh  Aere  k 
badt  a  greater  and  a  leai  printed  at^emce  ad  at  Basil,  it 
hath  nerertheleis  been  etdargied  since  the  time  of  ttiat  sohool ; 
for  Aere  were  Masoriled  long  afierwttrdi,  eren  as  late  aa 
ehMt  A.  D.  I<n0 ;  partierinly  Ben^Ariier  and  Ben-Naph- 
taK,  who  were  Terf  finoiis,  and  the  last  of  the  profesrion« 
Eaeh  of  fliese  pnbHshed  a  eopy  of  the  iriK)le  Hebrew  text,  as 
correct,  saith  Dr.  Ptideaax,  as  tliej  conU  make  it  The 
eastem  Jews  haYse  firfiowed  that  of  Ben-Napbtali,  and  the 
western  that  of  Ben^Asher;  and  all  &at  has  been  done  since 
is  to  copj  after  them,  without  making  any  more  eorreetions» 
or  masoretical  critioisnis*. 

Their  work  regards  merely  Ae  letter  of  the  Hebrew  text: 
in  which  they  hare,  first,  fixed  the  tme  reading  by  voweb  sad 
aeceats ;  though  whether  Aese  points  were  origindUy  snnezied 
to  Ae  Hebrew  letters  by  Aem  is  a  matter  of  dispute,  whkii 
we  shaH  consider  in  anoAer  place. 

They  ha^e,  seoondly,  nmnbered  not  only  Ae  efaapters  and 
sectkms,  bat  Ae  verses,  words,  and  lattes  of  Ae  iesL  They 
fini,  aoeordingly,  in  Ae  PeaitaCeDeh  S&i&  Teises,  and  in  Ae 
whole  BiUe  9i806.  Some  indeed  have  doubted,  wheAev 
Aey  carried  their  diHgenee  so  Ar  as  to  namber  the  lettos. 
But  AAer  Simon  attests  that  he  had  seen  a  MS  Msssra^ 
wUch'  nmri>ered  in  the  book  of  Grenesis  12  great  sectSoDS, 
48  sedarim,  or  orders,  1584  verses,  20713  words,  and  7^M> 
Isttsrst*  The  Masova  is  Aerrfore  called  by  Ae  Jews»  Ae 
hedge  or  fence  of  the  law ;  inasmuch  as  this  nnmbering  Ae 
T«nes,  woxds,  and  letters  is  a  means  of  preserving  it  from 
being  altered  and  cormpted.  Thus  it  is  said  in  the  Mishna^ 
Aat  tyAes  are  Ae  fences  of  riches,  vows  are  Ae  fences  of 
sstnctiiy,  silence  is  Ae  fence  of  wisdom,  uid  Ae  Masora  is  Ae 
fence  of  the  law;}^.  Hence  also  Aben-Ezra  caUs  Ae  Maso- 
rites  Ae  keepers  of  the  walls  of  the  holy  ci1y§^ 

*  Prideaux's  Connect,  part  i,  book  ▼,  vol.  ii,  p.  516,  edit.  10. 

t  Vid.  Simon.  Histr.  Critic.  Vet.  Test.  Ub«  i,  cap.  XKri,  p,  198,  Paris, 
1681. 

i  Pirke  Abhoth,  cap.  iii,  sect,  nii,  torn,  iv,  p.  442,  edit.  Surenbns. 

§  AbeiKSarft  quoted  by  Cat^seviss,  Criliic»  Sacr.  pait  i,  <$ep.'vi,  p.  SS8^ 
lipae,  17Sa. 

t2 
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Tliey  hafe,  tlurdly,  marked  whateyer  iiregokarities  are  fouad 
in  any  of  the  letters  o^the  Hebrew  text;  as  tliat  in  s(»me' 
words  one  letter  is  of  a  lai^r  (yid.  I>ent.  vi,  4)^  in  otiben,   of 
a  less  (vid.  Gen.  ii»  4)  size,  than  the  rest    Of  ibe  formw 
sort  they  discoyer  flurty-one  instances ;  of  die  latter,  fldrty- 
three.    They  obserye  foor  words  in  which  one  letter  ia  sus* 
pended,  or  placed  somewhat  higher  than  the  rest,  yid.  Jod^. 
xyiii,  90 ;  nine  places,  in  which  the  letter  nun  is  inyerted,  yid. 
Ntimb.  X,  35 ;  and  seyeral  places  where  the  final  letters  aie 
not  used  at  the  end  of  words;  and  otfiers,  where  they  are 
used  in  the  middle. 

They  are  likewise  yery  (hdtfnl  in  finding  out  reasons  for 
tiiese  irregularities,  and  mysteries  in  them.    Thus  the  great 
vau  in  the  word  pn:i  gachon,  in  the  forty-second  yerse  of  tW 
eleyenth  chapter  of  Leyiticus,  is  to  signify,  that  it  is  just  the 
middle  of  the  Pentateuch.    The  last  letter  both  of  the  fint 
and  last  word  of  this  sentence  in  the  sixth  chapter  of  Den-* 
teronomy,  yer.  4.  ''  Hear,  O  Israel,  the  Lord  thy  God  is  one 
Lord,"  is  of  an  extraordinary  size,  in  order  to  den6te  tiie  eX- 
traordinary  weight  of  that  sentence,  and  the  peculiar  attentloB 
it  deseryes.    The  caph  in  the  word  nro^b  Uhhchoihak  in  die 
second  yerse  of  the  twenty-third  chapter  of  Genens,  wh&e 
Abraham  is  said  is  to  weep  for  Sarah,  is  of  a  lesser  size,  to 
signify  the  moderation  of  his  mourning,  she  being  an  old 
woman. 

They  are,  fourthly,  supposed  to  be  the  andiois  of  die  keri 
and  chethibhy  or  the  marginal  corrections  of  the  text  in'  our 
Hebrew  Bibles ;  among  which  they  haye  noted  transpositions 
of  letters  in  some  words,  as  ^t\y*  jebuchar,  for  istrjecfts^r, 
in  the  ninth  chapter  of  Ecclesiastes,  and  the  fourth  yerse ;  and 
one  w6rd  put  for  another,  as  ^^ni  abeni  for  pi  uben,  in  die 
forty-sixth  chapter  of  Genesis,  and  the  twenty-third  yerse. 
But  we  shall  haye  occasion  to  take  further  notice  of  the  keri 
and  cheihihk,  when  we  come  to  treat  of  the  Hebrew  lan- 
guage. 

From  this  short  specimen  of  the  works  of  the  Masorites, 
you  will  probably  conceiye  a  higher  opinion  of  their  industry 
Md  ^yiigenoe  than  of  their  judgment  As  for  tbe  irregolaii- 
ties  in  the  letters,  upon  which  they  haye  commented,  it  being 
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Teasonable  to  sappose  that  these  happened  at  fint  by  mere 
accident  in  traiMcribing»  they  would  have  discovered  more 
good  sense  if  they  had  corrected  them>  than  in  devising 
reasoos  for  them,  and  assigning  mystical  interpretations  to 
them. 

Dr.  Prideanx'saith,  those,  wIk^  were  the  authors  of  the 
Hasora  now  extant,  were  a  monstrous  trifling  set  of  men, 
vhose  ciitidsms  and  observations  went  no  higher  than  niunber- 
ing  the  verses,  words,  and  letters,  of  every  book  in  tibe  He- 
brew Bible,  marking  which  was  the  middle  word,,  verse,  or 
letter,  in  each  of  them^  and  making  of  such  other  poor  and 
low  remarks  oonoerning  them,  as  are  not  worth,  reading  or 
regarding,  whatever  Bichard  Simon,  the  Frenchman  may  say 
to  the  contrary*. 

The  D^Sttm  durshanim,  whom  Godwin  supposes  to  be  in- 
tended by  the  dispaters  of  this  world  mentioned  in  the  fint 
chapter  of  the  fiist  epistle  to  the  Corinthians,  ver.  20,  were 
likewise  a  sort  oif  scribes  or  doctors  of  the  law.  There  was  a 
tibieefold  exposition  of  the  law  in  vog^e  among  the  Jews,  in 
their  later  and  coimpt  ages ;  the  first  a  literal  explication  of 
the  written  law,  which  they  called  M^pD  mikra,  the  second, 
consistmg  of  the  traditions  of  the  fathers,  styled  the  n^tim 
muhna,  with  a  comment  upon  them  styled  the  niD:i  gemara, 
both  together  called  the  talmud;  the  third*  a  mystic  and 
{tlhgaricai  exposition  of  the  scriptures,  called  an*io  midrash, 
or  commentary  xa's'  'S^X^t-  'Th®  apostle's  allegory  of  Sara 
^nd  Hagar,  with  their  sons,  by  which  he  illnstrates  the  two 
covenants,  in  the  epistle  to  the  Galatians,  chap,  iv,  is  some- 
what in  this  style,  and  was  therefore  admirably  suited  to  the 
taste  of  the  persons,  whom  he  is  there  addressing. 

The  Cabalists  likewise  were  a  sort  of  mystical  doctors,  who 
discovered  a  world  of  mystery  in  the  letters  of  the  sacred  text, 
either  by  considering  tiieir  numeral  power,  or  by  changing 
and  transposing  them  in  different  ways,  according  to  the  rules 

*  See  Pricleaiui's  Connect,  pait  i,  book  v,  sub  anno  446.  For  a  larger 
account  of  the  Masorites  and  tbeir  woiks,  consolt,  berfdes  the  authors  al- 
ready quoted,  Buzloifii  TibeiiBs;  Carpnmi Cfkioa  Sacm,  partii  cap. ^; 
and  Walton.  Prolegoai.  viii»  ad  Bibl.  Polyglot. 

t  Vid.  ligbtfoot.  Hor.  Hebraic,  in  Luc.  x,  3.^. 
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of  ^eir  ttt.  By  tliese  meaoi  they  extncted  senses  from  tke 
M9Cfed  orades,  veiy  different  from  those  whkk  the  exfureeflioB 
seemed  naturally  to  import,  or  which  were  evet  intmded  bj 
the  snChors*. 

We  have  before  offered  some  reasons  for  believing  diat  by 
the  ^9f,  mentioiied  in  tlte  first  dnpter  <Mf  the  first  episHe  to 
Ae  Corindnans,  ver.  90,  are  meant  G«nttte  {dulosophen^  and 
^  not,  as  €k>dwin  se^ms  to  imagine^  Jewish  teaAets  of  tra- 
ditions. Wheffl^  the  dispoter  of  this  world,  •vCfnyn^r  fw 
muf¥^§  rsrs,  fcjferred  to  the  Jewish  allegomal  doctots,  or  the 
6ent36  natnnd  tphflosophsrs*  as  distingaished  from  ibe  motvt 
philosophers,  called  copot,  is  diffidrendy  ooqectoied  by  die 
learned,  but  Tory  hard  to  be  detetttined  with  certainty. 

•  A  Isfgs  aceomi  of  th«  eifcbslinic  Art,  as  pncdfod,  not  only  bj  Jwvs^ 
b«f  by  Hesdieas  and  Cbristiuis,  majr  be  Men  in  Basm^'s  Histoij  of  die 
Jews,  beek  iii,  chap.  &--&XTiii. 


CHAP,  vir 


aP  THB  TITLB  KABBl. 

Tit  B  tide  RMA,  iriih  veveral  atbers  from  the  same  root,  n^ 
r^Akaih,  magnue  e$t,  ml  mtdttpUe^tuB  tat,  began  first  to 
be  mmmttAy  WMMding  to  Godwi»»  as  a  distingoishuig  title  of 
hononr  hj  mmt  of  leanaBg,  dboot  die  time  of  the  biith  of 
Chriat.  We  find  it  aaeiently  gt?en,  indeed^  to  several  magis- 
trates and  officers  of  stale.  In  the  book  of  Esther  it  is  said, 
tike  king  appomled  vi^  'Svh'^  eel  rah  betho,  which  we  render 
**  aB  the  oJBeers  of  Us  honse,"  £isth.  i,  8»  In  Jeaenah  we 
read  of  the  *ibon  >^1  rabbi  hammehi,  *'  the  priffices  of  the 
king,**  Jer.  xU,  1.  In  the  book  of  Xob  it  is  said,  that  the 
D^l  reAbim,  which  we  render  **  great  men,  are  not  always 
wise,"  Job  xxxn,  9  Engl.,  10  Heb. ;  a  rendering,  which  I  ap- 
prehend well  expresses  the  eiiginal  mesming  of  flie  word.  It 
was  not  ikerefore  in  those  days  properly  a  tide  of  honoar,  be- 
long^i^  to  any  particular  office  or  dignity,  in  dinroh  or  state ; 
bat  all,  yrho  were  of  snperior  rank  and  condition  in  life,  were 
called  B^ai  rabbim*  We  do  not  ftid  the  jNrophets,  or  other 
men  of  learning  in  the  Old  Testmnent,  affecting  any  title  be- 
side that  which  denoted  flieir  office ;  and  they  were  contented 
to  be  addressed  by  their  bare  names.  But  as  religion  and 
true  knowledge  declined  among  Aem,  their  pride  discoTered 
itself  in  aflfectotion  of  tides  of  honour.  Thus,  in  the  first  ages 
of  the  ChristiaB  church,  during  Ae  prevalence  of  truth,  and 
of  piety  and  humility,  the  ministers  of  Christ  had  no  otfier 
titles,  but  the  mere  names  of  their  office,  apostles,  pastors; 
&c.,  whereas,  in  the  later  corrupt  ages  of  ignorance  and  piide, 
a  number  of  titles  of  honour  were  invented,  to  support  their 
dignity,  and  conciliate  the  respect  and  reverencp  of  the  peo- 
ple ;  as  masters,  doctors,  8cc. 

The  first  Jewish  rabbi,  said  to  Jiave  been  distinguished  with 
any  title  of  bonoinr,  was  Simeo»>  die  smi  of  HiUel,  who  suc- 
ceeded his  father  as  president  of  the  Sanhedrim ;  and  his  title 
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was  that  of  Babban*.    He  is  soppoaed  bj  Altiagiiu  to  inrre 
been  the  Simeon^  who  took  die  infant  JTesos  in  hia  anata,  aaid 
blessed  him,  Lnkeii*  26;  and  for  this  reason,  as  he  conoeivas, 
he  is  seldom  mentioned  by  Ae  later  rabbles,  though  he  was  st 
man  of  sach  honour  and  dignity,  and  the  frat  who  waa  di»» 
tingaished  by  their  fayonrite  tiflef.    OUten  think  it  havAjr 
probable,  that  the  Simeon,  who  was  directed  fay  the  H0I7 
Ghost  to  pay  that  reqpect  to  onr  Savionr,  was  the  ptefltdent 
of  t^  Sanhedrim ;  for  Gamaliel  the  presidenf s  acai,  wmm 
tntor  to  St.  Paul,  who  received  no  favonnblja.netiaB  of  Chiia- 
tianity  from  him,  as  in  all  probability  he  must  haye  dene  fitoan 
the  son  of  that  Simecm  who  took  oar  Sayiour  in  his  anna  and 
blessed  him.    Besides,  had  he,  who  did  this,  been  piesidfliiLt 
of  the  great  council,  St  Luke  in  all  likelihood  would  hanFe 
taken  notice  of  so  extraordinaiy  a  circumstance^  inatead  of 
mentftonin^  lum  only  as  **  a  certain  man  in  Jerusalem,  whose 
name  .was  Simeon  j;." 

The  later  rabbies  tdl  us,  this  title  was  coadEened  with  « 
good  deal  of  ceremony.  When  a  person  had  gone  through 
the  schools,  and  was  thought  worthy  of  the  degree  of  rabbi,  he 
was  first  placed  in  a  chair  somewhat  raised  above  the  company; 
then  were  delivered  .to  him  a  key  and  a  table-book;  the  key» 
as  a  symbol  of  the  power  or  authority  now  conferred  upon  him^ 
to  teach  that  knowledge  to  others,  which  he  had  learned  himself. 
And  this  key  he  afterwards. wore  as  a  badge  of  his  honour ; 
and  when  he  died,  it  was  buried  with  him.  The  table-book 
was  a  symbol  of  his  diligence  in  his  studies,  and  of  his  en- 
deavouring to  make  further  improvements  in  leamii^. 

The  third  ceremony  in  the  creation  of  a  rabbi  was  the  im- 
position of  hands  on  him  by  the  delegates  of  the  Sanhedrim, . 
practised  in  imitation  of  Moses's  §  ordaining  Joshua  by  this 
rite,  to  succeed  him  in  hb  office,  Numb,  xzvii,  IS;  Deut 
XXXIV,  9.    And  then, 

*  li^itfiM^f  Hamony  oa  Luke  ii,  S5. 

t  Altng-doSchflo,  lib.iv,zii9tom.T,Oper.p.9d;  Iigbt&x>t  ubi  aiqn; 
and  Hone  Hebr.  Lukaii,  S5. 

I  See  IWitsB  MiaceU.  torn,  i,  lib.  i,  cap.  xxi,  sect,  ziii— xvi,  p.  389— 
393,  edit.  Traject.  1693. 

§  Maimoii^  TVactat.  Sanhedrin^  cap.  W;  vid.  Seldca  de  Sjaedr.  Iib.i, 
cap.  xiT,  Oper.  toI.  i,  torn,  li,  p.  1088|  1009. 
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Fourfdy,;  ^y  prdcUMd  Us  tifle* 

Acoordiiig''  t#  lUiMiiiidat,  die  ttfrd  eewnuiiiy  was  not 
looked  upon  to  be  enemlial;  hat  was  sometiHies  omitted. 
•Ibej  did. not  always,  saith  lie,  bj  tfieir  liands  on  the  kead  of 
tke  ddor  to  be  oidaiued;  bot  called  bim  rabbi,  and  said,  Be- 
.liold  Ao«  art  ocdsaned,  and  bast  power»  tec.  t 

We  find  this  title  given  to  Jobn  die  Baptist,  Jobn  iii,  36; 
and  firoqneotif  to  our  blessed  Sanonr ;  as  by  Jcdm's  disciples, 
Jobn  i,  88,  by  NioodeuMS,  John  iii,  2,  and  by  the  people  diat 
fettowedhbD,  John  vi,  2fi. 

It  has  been  iMde  m  qnestion,  whether  oar  Lord  had  taken 
the  degiee  and  tide  of  rabbi  in  the  Jewish  schoob.  Yitringa 
manttafau  the  affimativet,  alleging,  diat  he  was  called  so  by 
Jndas,  Matt  xxvi,  25»  who  he  sapposes  woidd  not  have  com* 
plimented  himr  widi  a  tide,  to  which  he  had  no  right.  It  may 
be  replied,  that  thb  being  before  Jndas  discovered  hb  tree- 
flK>n,  and  while  he  associated  with  the  discijdes,  he  no  donbt 
sJfected  to  9peek  as  vespectfiilly  to  Christ,  as  any  of  the  resL 

Vitnaga  insists  upon  anoth^  argoment,  to  prove  diat 
Gbrist  mnsthave  taken  the  degree  of  rabbi;  alleging,  diat 
otherwise  be  coohl  not  have  preaobed  publicly  in  the  temple, 
and  in  the  synagogoes,  as  we  know  he  did.  But  dns  b  built 
on  a  mbtake  in  fetcL  Any  Israriite  might  preach  publicly  in 
the  temple,  or.  in  the  synagogue,  bythe  peradssion  of  die  ruler 
of  it,  as  we  observed  in  a  former  lectnre§. 

Mr.  Selden  takes  the  other  side  of  the  question||,  denying, 
that  Christ  had  ever  taken  thb  degree.  And  for  thb  opinion 
several  arguments  may  be  aflegM. 

.  ls#.  It  appears-lfaat  he  had  had  no  education  in  die  rab- 
binical sdioob,  as  diose  who  were  honoured  widi  thb  degree 
must  have  had,  John  vii,  16. 

3dfy,  He  expresses  bb  disapi«obalion  of  the  tide,  and 
chai^^  fab  discqdes  not  jto  assume  it.  Matt,  niii,  7,  8 :  '^  Be 

*  Sse,  on  the  craadon  of  a  rabU,  Altia^.  b  Oralions  ds  PkoaoCi  Hsiir. 
t  Maimon.  Saahadr.  cap.  it;  see  Seldea  obi  topn,  and  ligb^foolfs  Hon 
Hebr.  Act»  »!],$. 

I  Vitring.  de  flyiNf.  Velare,  vol.ai,  Ub.m,  parti,  o^t.  rii,  pw70d,  707, 
.    §  See  above,  p.  273. 

II  Seldeiu  de  Synedr.  Hebrsor.  Hb.  ii,  cap.  vii,  sect,  vm,  Oper.  vol.  i, 
torn,  ii,  p.  1379. 
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not  ye  caUed  rabbi/' Sec.  WUeh,  as  Mr.  SdUan  dmrs, 
aim^lMtkmoftlieirtikiQglhatdagiiM;  bntwasaat 
abeohitely  to  oondiimi  the  ilae  of  tibe  tide  •■  a  auvk  of 
to  tbote  iHiblio  toaehen,  viio  vigbt  not  ia  iomat  hare 
die  degree;  a  pmetiee,  at  that  tine,  oonmon  among  the 
Jews,  as  giving  Ae  title  of  doeter  to  the  flUBiater  of  Iho  paffUi, 
whether  he  hadi  tafcea  tlte  dogroe  or  not,  ia  now  aiaang  ns*. 

The  reaaan  of  our  Lord'a  forbidding  hia  dinrifiuu  to  be 
oaUed,  or  to  affect  the  title  of  rabbi*  waa,  dodbtleas, 

Isi,  To  caution  thnn  against  that  piide  and  faaaghtiaesB 
wliidi  generally  went  along  with  it  For,  though  the  raMiea 
pietended  to  slight  the  honour,  and  it  was  a  manai  wiAi  them, 
^*  Love  the  woifc  and  not  tlie  tidef ;"  it  is  oeitain*  neifcdhe* 
less,  they  were  excessively  {Nrond  and  vain  of  it,  insoauiok  that 
they  were  highly  oSraded,  tf  any  pwson  qM>ke  to  theis  with- 
out giving  it  to  them;  a  rematicaUe  iaatence  of  which  Wag^i- 
sefl  relates^;  ''  A  certain  rabbi  sent  a  letter  to  anoAer,  and 
forgot  to  give  him  his  title ;  bat  only  called  him  in  plain  terms, 
friend.  At  which  he  was  so  highly  incensed,  that  he  iaune- 
diately  sent  a  messenger  to  that  rabbi,  charging  him  to  call 
him  Anan,  Anan  (which  was  his  name),  without  givmg  bin 
the  title  rabbi."'  This,  it  seenu,  was  the  kaeneat  revenge  he 
eould  take  on  him  fi>r  so  giosft  an  aftxmt  And  Dr.  light- 
foot  trils  as,  from  one  of  tiieir  rabbinkal  books,  that  the  San- 
hedrim excommunicated  certain  persons  twentf-four  times  for 
not  giving  due  honour  to  the  rafabie8§. 

Srily,  The  design  of  oar  Saviour's  foifaidding  bis  dasciples 
to  be  called  rabbi  was  probaUy  dso,  that  they  might  not  take 
upon  them  tn  lord  it  oiwr  the  fiatfa  and  oonsciences  of  men, 
as  the  rahbies  did,  who  pretended  to  litde  less  than  to  he  in- 
fallible guides  of  faith  and  consoience;  jnsomaoh  thatit  was 
looked  upon  as  a  oihne  finr  any  person  not  to  heaAen  to  the 
rabbies,  or  to  disbelieve  or  donbt  of  the  tmfli  of  whset  they 

♦  Selden.  lie  SyncHr.  lib.  K,  cap.  vii,  sect,  x,  Oper.  vol.  i,  tom.  ii,  p. 
197R— 1989. 

t  See  Maimonides  as  quoted  by  lightfoot,  Uor.  Hebraic,  Matt.  Ksiii,  7 ; 
and  Piflte  Abbotb,  lib.  i,  cap.  x ;  et  Ob.  de  Baitenoia  in  Joe. 

t  Wagenseil  in  Sola,  aDiiot.  v,  in  cap.  i,  sect,  x,  except.  Gemaiw,  p. 
109. 

§  Hora  Hebraic.  Matt,  xxiii,  7. 
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tngfal^  HeM«  flmialiel  advises  thd  ignonttt  among  die 
fcws  ''  to  get  IheBiMtres  rabbieft,  ih$A  ibmj  may  no  hmger 
iattd  of  any  Amg*;*'  and  Babbi  Eleaiar  sap,  ''  be  that 
•epaiiteaflrofli^thestdiool  ofdmrabbies,  or  teadieB  ai^  tUng 
#bfadi  bar  hat  net  heard  firom  Us  master,  fmnrokca  tbe  Divine 
Mqestjr  im  depart  from  Isreelt-" 

lUmoaMes  teBs  as,  tbatnenef  tbe  degree  of  iridn  were 
also  eaied  Abba,  or  fitOer;  aad  that  ^  be,  ivho  wili  1>e lioly, 
mast  peiftnrm  the  woeds  of  Ae  fa&ets  %J*  Heaee  oar  Sanoor 
foiMds  Us  dscH»ies  taking  die  tide  rf  iadier  as  weU  as  rabbi. 
Matt,  nii,  8, 9. 

These  are  tbe  teachem  and  guides  to  whcmi  the  aposde 
seems  to  lefer,  when  be  saidi.  Bom.  ii,  17«-^a0,  ''  Behold 
theia  flat  ealled  a  Jew,  and  restest  in  the  Uw,  and  makest  Ay 
boast  of  Ood,  and  knoirest  hiswill,  and  approvest  the  tUngs 
that  are  more  exceOent,  being  instmcted  oat  of  the  law ;  and 
art  confident  that  thou  thyself  art  a  guide  of  the  blind,  a  light 
of  them  which  are  in  darkness,  an  instructor  of  the  foolkh, 
a  teacher  of  babes,  which  hast  the  form  of  knowledge,  and  of 
troth  in  the  law§/' 

The  reason  of  our  Saviour's  prohibiting  his  disciples  to  be 
called  rabbi  is  expressed  in  these  words,  "  Be  not  ye  called 
rabbi,  for  one  is  your  master,  even  Christ,'^  xo^i/yipjf ,  your 
guide  and  conductor,  on  whose  word  and  instructions  alone 
you  are  to  depend  in  matters  of  religion  and  salvation.  Ac- 
cordingly the  inspired  apostles  pretend  to  nothing  more  tfaan^ 
as  the  ambassadors  of  Christ,  to  deliver  his  instractions;  and 
for  their  own  part,  they  expressly  disclaim  all  d<»ninion  over 
the  fidth  and  consciences  of  men,  see  2  Cor.  t,  20 ;  diap. 
i,  24. 

The  Jewish  writen  distinguish  betwixt  the  titles  Bab,  Babbi, 
and  Babban.  As  for  Bab  and  Babbi,  the  only  difference  be- 
twixt them  is,  that  Bab  was  the  title  of  such  as  had  had  their 
education,  and  taken  their  degree,  in  some  foreign  Jewish 

*  Pirke  Abhoth,  cap.  i,  sect,  xn,  which  precept  Maimonides  and  Bar- 
tenora  (in  loc.)  restrain  to  ritual  observances. 

t  Talmud  Bab]fIon.  tit.  Berachoth,  fol.  xxii,  ii ;  see  Lightfoot,  Horas 
Hebr.  Matt,  xxiii,  7. 

t  Maimon.  in  Prftfat.  Tractat. ;  Pirke  Abhoth,  Mishn.  torn,  iv,  p.  393. 

§  Sec  Whitby  on  Matt,  xxiii,  8»  0. 
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•chod;  tnppoie  at  BabyloB,  where  diere  was  a  aehool  or 
academy  of  considerable  nole ;  Babbi  was  tbe  tille  of  aa^  aa 
weie  edncatod  in  die  land  of  Jndea,  who  were  aecomited 
niore  himoimMe  tban  tbe  otben*.    Bat  as  for  Bahhan^  it 
was'  tbe  bighest  tide ;  wUch,  Ibtoj  say,  was  nerar  confened 
on  more  than  seven  persons,  namely,  on  R.  Sime<m,  fire  of 
bis  descendants,  and  on  R.  Jochanan,  who  was  c£  a  diflSer- 
ent  familyi*.    It  was  on  this  aceonnt,  it  should  seem,  Ihat  die 
blind  man  gave  diis  tide  to  Christ,  Mark  x,  61 ;  being  c<hh 
yinced  that  he  was  possessed  of  divine  power,  and  WQithy  of 
the  most  honourable  distinctions.    And  Hary  Magdalen^ 
when  she  saw  Christ  after  his  resurrection,  "  said  unto  him, 
Babbom,"  John  xx,  16,  that  is,  my  Rabban,  like  my  lord  in 
Baglish ;  for  rabbon  is  the  same  with  ^bban,  only  pronounced 
according  to  the  Syriac  dialect. 

*  Elias  Le?ita  in  Tuhbi,  Toce  11* 

t  See  lightfoot**  Hanaooy  oo  Luke  ii,  S5. 


CHAP.  VIIL 


OF  THB  NAZARITBS  AND   RBCHABITES. 

Godwin  makes  a  threefold  distinctioii  of  Naisariteg,  wluch 
we  shall  find  to  be  merely  a  dUtinctio  nominUt  as  the  lo- 
gicians express  themselves,  and  not  a  divirio  generis  in 
species. 

The  fint  sort,  caDed  Nazarites  from  lY^  nazar,  $eparavit, 
are  mentioned  several  times  in  the  Old  and  New  Testament ; 
the  second,  whose  name  is  derived  from  tiie  city  Nazareth, 
are  occasionally  mentioned  in  the  New ;  for  Ae  thkd,  who 
rejected  the  five  books  of  Moses,  and  were  therefore  termed 
Nazarites,  according  to  Godwin,  from  "W^  nasa,  dUsecuit, 
because  they  cut  off  or  excluded  these  books  from  the  canon 
of  scripture ;  finding  no  mention  of  them  either  in  the  Old 
Testament,  or  m  the  New,  I  think  tiiey  deserve  no  further 
notice :  it  is  chiefly  the  first  sort,  that  we  are  now  to  con- 
sider. 

The  first  person,  to  whom  the  titie  yn  nazir  is  applied  is 
Joseph,  who  in  the  forty-ninth  chapter  of  Grenesis  is  said  to 
be  W1M  *tn)  nezir  echahf  which  we  render  **  separated  from 
his  brethren,"  Gen.  xlix,  26 ;  but  the  Vulgate,  ''  Nazarssi 
inter  firatres  sues.''  Moses  gives  him  the  same  title,  in  the 
blessing  which  he  pronounced  on  his  posterity  in  the  book  of 
Deuteronomy :  "  Let  the  blessing  come  upon  the  head  of 
Joseph,  and  upon  the  top  of  the  head  of  him  that  was  sepa^ 
rated  from  4iis  brethren,"  Deut.  xxxiii,  16 ;  Ttm  yti  nezir 
echaiv.  He  is  called  TD  nazir,  not  because  he  was  of  any 
particular  sect,  or  such  a  Nazarite  as  those  concerning  whom 
we  are  discoursing ;  but  for  one  or  other  of  the  foDowing  rea- 
sons ;  either  because  he  was  separated  from  the  society  of  his 
bretiiren  by  their  malice  towards  him,  or  from  tiieir  evil  prac- 
tices and  examples  by  the  grace  of  Gk>d,  or  was  advanced  by 
providence  so  high  above  them  in  dignity  and  honour.    The 
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Septoagi&t  eq>oiues  the  last  mentioiied  reason,  reading  rrxnk  n*«ra 
nezir  echaiv,  in  Grenesis,  rm  xopv^;  wv  ijT^c-aro  afcX^aw,  super 
caput  fratrum,  quorum  dux  fait;  and  in  Deuteronomy, 
citi  %»^v^r^f  IoCa0'^«;  tic  aS^Kpni,  super  verticem  glorificatum 
in  fratribus.  Hence  the  word  "1)3  nezer  is  sometimes  used 
for  a  royal  or  sacerdotal  crown  or  diadem :  "  Thou  hast  pro- 
faned his  (the  king's)  crown,  1t:i  nezer^  by  casting  it  to  the 
ground/'  Psalm  Ixxxix,  28.  Again,  ''  They  made  the  plate 
of  the  holy  crown  (of  the  high-priest)  of  pure  gold,"  Exod. 

xx^Xf  do. 

But  whatev^  wa^  the  reoftm  of  Joseph's  being  cdlcd  m^ 
nazir,  tha  woid  came  afierwards  to  d^iote  a  partindar  s#jrt 
of  separation  and  devotedness  to  God ;  and  on  that  ^ecoiiiit 
was  applisd  to  the  Naoaritea :  who  w^e  accordingly  of  two 
sorts,  tmik  as  were  by  their  faienta  devoted  to  God  hi  Ifaeir 
infeaoy,  or  even  ^ometinias  b^Ebre  they  we«»bom»  and  snob 
as  devoted  themselves*  The  former  are  caIl^d  NoMorm  fMK 
iivH  tt»d  w^i^  NaMffitos  for  life ;  the  lafttar  Nmstarmi  f>0iwi, 
who  ordinarily  bound  themselves  to  observe  the  laws  of  the 
Xaearites  oidy  for  « limited  time. 

In  the  number  of  the  Nazm'4n  matim,  or  perpetual  Nazar 
rites,  were  Sampson,  Ivl^*  xiii»  5;  Samuel^  1  Sam.  i,  U; 
and  John  the  Baptist,  Luke  i»  15.  AJl  that  we  ean  discover 
in  their  way  of  life,  which  was  peculiar,  was,  Uiat  they  wena 
to  abstain  from  wine  aaid  intoxicating  Uquers^  and  wero  not  to 
shave  their  heads,  but  let  thek  hair  fgiow  to  its  luU  length. 
It  is  true,  neither  Samuel  nor  Jolm  Hie  Baptist  are  eaqwwsaly 
^led  Naasaritos,  as  Samson  is.  Nevertheless,  as  oiie  law  loi 
the  Nasiarites  is  meotieAed  to  which  Samuel  was  obliged, 
namely,  that  no  raoor  should  come  upon  his  head ;  and  avKotiMr 
to  whkdi  the  Baptist  was  obliged,  that  be  dieuld  drink  neither 
wine  nor  strot^  drink ;  it  is  reasonably  presumed  they  wen 
both  under  obligation  to  observe  ell  the  laws  of.  the  perpelaal 
Nazarites. 

The  rabbles  insist^  that  Absalom  was  a  peqpetual  Naaarite^ 
because  he  wore  his  hair  so  loipig;  that  when  he  patted  it,  it 
weighed  two  hundred  shekels,  2  Sam.  xiv,  26.  But  as  thi» 
circumstance  is  mentioned  immediately  after  the  account  of 
Ihe  beauty  of  his  person,  ter.  2&»  it  leads  one  to  oonchidei 
durt  he  wMPe  his  hair  so  long,  rather  for  (tfnament,  than  on 
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any  TeHgioiui  aeooimt  BesideBy  his  polling  it  at  the  end  of 
the  year  is  an  eyidence  against  his  being  a  perpetnal  Nasarite* 
The  rablHfis,  indeed,  hare  framed  a  rale  for  tbe  perpetnal 
Nasarites,  on  purpose  not  to  exclude  Absakm;  affinaing^ 
that  when  their  hair  grew  very  heavy  and  tronblesomey  ihej 
were  allowed  to  cut  it  to  the  length  in  which  it  was  ^Hrdinanly 
worn  by  other  people,  but  not  to  Aaife  it  quite  off;  and  this^. 
ikey  EAjf  was  the  veasoii  of  Absalom's  polling  his  head  efery 
year,  because  his  hair  grew  so  exceeding  heavy,  that  what  h^ 
cut  off,  weighed  **  two  hundred  shekels  sdfter  the  king's 
weight*." 

We  shaQ  not  stay  to  d^qnite  this  point  with  the  rabbies^ 
because  it  is  of  no  great  consequence.  But  the  wMoiaag 
weight  of  Absfdom's  hair  demands  our  particular  alttentiim;. 
Ihr.  Cumberland,  in  his  Essay  on  Jewish  Weights  and  Mean 
sures,  shews,  that  a  Jewirii  sfaskd  of  siber  was  equal  to  bdf 
an  ounce  avoirdupoise.  Consequeady,  two  hundied  shekels 
M  siat  pounds  and  a  quarter;  an  incredible  weight  for  the  hair 
of  one  man's  head ! 

Various  are  the  conjectures  of  the  learned  in  order  to  re^ 
move  ibis  difficulty.  Some  aqppose  tiie  shekel  here  spoken 
of  was  leas  than  the  conunon  shekel ;  and  they  observe  his 
hair  is  said  to  weigh  **  two  hundred  shekels  after  the  king's 
weight,"  not  according  to  the  common  shekel  of  the  sanctuary. 
Now^  should  we  suppose  the  shekel  here  meant  to  be  a 
weight  in  gold  equal  to  the  vahie  of  the  silver  shekel,  or  half 
ounce,  that  would  reduce  the  weight  of  the  hair  to  about  five 
ounces. 

Others  imagine  there  has  been  an  error  in  transcribing  the 
Hebnpw  copy ;  that  the  number  of  shduis  being  expressed 
by  the  numatBl  ietter  ^  eapk^  ^riiich  stands  for  twenty,  the 
tnmsciiber  mistook  it  for  i  rtihf  wUch  stands  for  twe^.  liun« 
died;  a  nwitahe^  wUch  migfal  easily  be  made,  tf  the  loirat 
fart  of  the  caph  was  not  very  plain. 

Others  again  are  of  opinion,  that  the  two  hundred  shekels 
denote,  not  the  weight  but  the  vidue  of  the  hair;  the  Jewish 
women  having  been  used  to  purchase  it  to  adorn  themselves. 

*  Vtd.  R.  de  Buteopor. ;  et  MaamoiL  CoBment.  in  Mi^n.  tit.  Nazir.  cap. 
i,  sect,  ii,  torn,  iii,  p.  148,  edit.  Suvenhiis. 
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It  caimoty  indeed,  be  easily  sapposed,  that  die  kmgf  s  son  sold 
his  hair.  Bat  the  verb  !  io'Ljfiaia/»  rendered  **  he  weighed^'* 
may  be  tak^i  impenonali/*y  to  signify,  it  was  weired  at  tiie 
rate  of  two  hundred  shei  els,  perhaps  by  the  barber,  whose 
perquisite  it  might  be. 

Where  we  cannot  arrive  at  certainty,  we  must  be  content 
with  probability ;  and,  I  apprehend,  either  of  these  conjeo- 
tnres  is  sufficiently  probable  to  relieve  the  difficulty  in  the 
text 

We  return  to  the  Nazarites :  I  have  only  further  to  ob- 
serve concerning  the  Nazarm  nativi,  that  they  were  not 
bound  to  the  same  strictness  as  the '  votivi,  who  must  not 
touch  any  dead  carcass,  nor  so  much  as  enter  the  doois  of  a^ 
house  where  a  deceased  person  was.  Samson,  who  was  a 
Nazaraus  nativus,  made  no  scruple  of  taking  honey  out  of 
Ae  carcass  of  a  lion,  Judg.  xiv,  8,  9 ;  and  Samuel  hewed 
Agag  in  pieces,  1  Sam.  xv,  33. 

As  for  the  Nazarai  votivi,  who  bound  themselves  by  a 
vow  to  observe  the  law  of  the  Nazarites  for  a  certain  time, 
suppose  a  month  (the  rabbles  say  it  could  not  be  for  a  less 
time,  though  it  might  be  for  a  longerf ),  their  laws,  which  are 
contained  in  the  sixth  chapter  of  the  book  of  Numbers,  are 
these:  — 

Isi,  That  they  should  abstain  from  wine,  and  from  all  in- 
•briatiog  liqaor,:  and  even  from  eating  ,^.  daring  the 
time  of  their  separation.  Numb,  vi,  3,  4. 

3<//y,  That  they  should  let  their  hair  grow  without  cutting 
it  till  the  days  of  their  vow  were  fulfilled,  ver.  5 ;  and  then 
they  were  to  have  their  hair  shaved  off  at  the  door  of  the 
tabernacle,  and  burnt  under  the  altar,  ver.  18.  It  was  pro- 
bably from  this  custom  of  the  Jewish  Nazarites,  that  the  Gen- 
tiles learnt  the  practice  of  consecrating  their  hair  to  their 
gods;):,  of  wfaidi  Sttelomns  relates  an  inataace  in  his  life  of 
Nero ;  informmig  us,  that  he  cut  off  his  first  beard,  and  put  it 

«  See  many  instances  of  this  sort  piodaoed  bj  Oiassius,  Pbiloiog.  Stem, 
lib.  iii,  tract,  iii,  de  Verbo,  canon  xxiii,  p.  380,  S81,  edit.  Amstel.  1711. 

f  Mtthn.  tit.  Nazir,  cap.  i,  sect.  Iii,  p.  148,  torn,  iii,  edit.  Snrenbus. 

t  Lndan  represents  tUs  as  a  very  common  custom,  with  which  he  faisH 
self  had  complied,  de  Sjri&  Dea,  sub  fin. 
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into  a  golden  box  set  with  j^^**^*!  and  eonflecrated  it  to. 
JTupiter  Capitoliniu  *•  ^  ' '. 

When  a  NazantuM  votivus  war^oQuted  by  (ooching  any 
dead  body,  he  was  to  ''  shaye  his  head  on  the  seventh  day/' 
tiiat  is,  at  the  end  of  the  time  daring  which  he  was  unclean, 
and  **  on  the  eighth  day  to  offer  a  sin  offering  and  a  bnmt 
ofiering  for  his  purification;"  and  then  to  *'  consecrate  unto 
the  Lord  the  days  of  his  separation,''  bringing  a  "  lamb  of 
the  first  year  for  a  tr«q>as8  offering:"  that  is,  he  was  to  begin 
again  the  accomplishment  of  his  vow,  "  the  days  which  were 
before  having  been  lost,  because  his  separation  was  defiled," 
Numb,  vi,  9 — 12.  The  Nazarite's  shaving  his  head  in  c§se 
of  pollution  is  not  ordered  to  be  done,  as  in  case  of  the  ac- 
complishment of  his  vow  at  the  temple ;  but  might  be  done 
anywhere,  it  seems,  in  the  country,  provided  it  was  not  so 
Tar  distant  as  to  prevent  his  offering  the  accustomed  sacrifices 
at  the  temple  the  next  day.  However,  some  learned  men 
have  thought,  that  those,  who  w^e  at  a  great  distance,  or  in 
foreign  countries,  might  have  their  head  shaved  in  the  place 
where  they  were,  and  offer  the  appointed  sacrifice  at  the  tem- 
ple the  next  opportunity,  whether  on  accoimt  of  accidental 
pollution,  or  at  the  accomplishment  of  their  vowf .  Thus 
they  say  Paul  (according  to  others,  Aquila  j:)  did,  Acts  xvUi, 
18,  who  made  his  vow  at  Corinth,  shaved  his  head  at  Cen« 
ehrea,  and  went  soon  afterward  to  Jerusalem  to  accon^lish  it 
by  the  usual  offering  §. 

9dly,  A  Nazarite  must  not  come  near  any  dead  body, 
while  the  vow  was  upon  him.  Numb,  vi,  6. 

It  is  to  be  observed,  that  women,  as  well  as  men,  might 

*  SuetoD.  in  Ytt,  NeroDis,  cap.  zii,  11,  p.  176, 177,  torn.  iJ,  edit.  Pittsd, 
Tmject.  ad  Rhen.  1690. 

t  Sceph.  Morin.  disseit.  viii,  p.  108  (  Grotins,  iu  Acts  xviii,  18 ;  Ancient 
Uoivmsl  History,  in  the  Histoiy  of  tbe  Jews,  book  i,  chap.  vii. 

I  Witsii  Meletem.  de  Villi  Pauii,  sect,  vii,  sect,  xiii,  p.  100,  et  xv,  ad 
fiii.p.  lOS;  Grotios  in  loc* 

§  ConceraiE^  St  Paul*s  vow,  see  Doddridge  in  loc.;  lardner's  Ciedibi. 
vol.  i,  book  i,  chap,  ix,  sect,  vii;  Benson*8  History  of  Planting  the  Christian 
Religiion,  vol.  ii,  chap,  v,  sect,  xiii,  and  chap,  viii,  sect.  1 1  ;v  Hammond  in 
toe. ;  Wol6i  Cone  Philoiog.  in  loc. ;  and  Meinhard  de  Pauli  Nasineatu, 
apud  Thesaur,  Philoiog.  Theolog  torn,  ii,  p.  473,  especially  cap.  iv,  Am* 
std.  1709. 

i; 
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bind  themselves  by  thb  vow;  **  When  eitber  man  <»r  woman 
shall  separate  themselves  to  vow  a  vow  of  a  Nazarite/'  then 
they  shall  do  so  and  so,  Nmnb.  vi,  2.  This  the  mother  of 
Samson  is  advised  by  the  angel  to  do,  at  least  to  submit  to 
the  rule  of  the  Naaarites  during  the  time  of  her  gestation, 
Jndg.  xiii,  7. 

Tbe  institution  of  Nasaritism  was  no  doubt  partly  religious^ 
and  it  might  also  be  partly  dvil  and  prudential. 

That  it  was  partly  religions  is  eonoluded  from  the  following 
passage  of  the  prophet  Amos,  in  which,  among  other  extraor- 
dinary favours  and  blessings  wlaeh  God  had  Touchsafed  to  the 
IsraeKtes,  he  tells  them,  **  I  raised  up  of  yoursons  for  pro- 
phets, and  of  your  young  men  for  Nazarites,"  Amos  ii,  11 ;  that 
is,  I  inspired  them  with  a  more  than  ordinaiy  spirit  of  devotion 
and  piety,  and  induced  them  to  take  the  Naaearite's  vow,  by 
which  they  were  bound  to  the  strictest  sanctity,  to  give  them* 
selves  to  reading,  meditation,  and  prayer ;  and,  in  token  of 
their  moral  purity,  carefully  to  avoid  aU  legal  pollution,  and, 
in  sign  of  their  spiritual  mortification,  and  as  having  then 
minds  so  taken  up  with  divine  contemplation  as  to  be  negli- 
gent of  external  ornaments,  they  were  to  let  their  hair  grow 
without  trimming.  Moreover,  they  were  to  abstain  fincmi  wine 
and  all  inebriating  liquors  during  the  days  of  thebr  separation ; 
just  as  the  priests  were  forbidden  to  drink  wine  during  their 
attendance  on  their  ministiy,  "  lest  they  forget  the  law/  and 
their  minds  should  be  discomposed  for  the  exercises  of  devo- 
tion. 

The  interdiction  laid  on  the  Nazarites  was  more  strict  and 
severe  Aan  that  laid  upon  the  priests.  The  former  w^e  for- 
bidden the  total  use  of  the  vine,  they  might  neither  taste  "  any 
liquor  made  of  grapes,  whether  wine  or  vinegar,  nor  eat  moist 
grapes,  nor  dried,  neither  any  thing  that  came  of  the  vine 
tree,  from  the  kernel  even  to  the  husk,"  Numb,  vi,  3,  4. 
W^eh  occasions  Dr.  lightfoot's  making  the  two  following 
queries:  — 

Isf ,  Whether  the  vine-tree  might  not  be  the  tree  in  Para- 
dise, which  was  forbidden  to  Adam,  and,  by  tasting  the  fruit 
9jf  which,  he  sinned  and  fell.  The  Jewish  doctors,  he  saith, 
positively  asserted  this,  without  the  least  hesitation. 

2dly,   Whether  the  law  about  the  Nazarites  had  not  some 
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reference  to  Adam,  wlUle  uncler  tliat  proUiMtioii  in  Ui  mMb 
of  ianooeace  ?  If  the  kodStj  and  iegil  imclean0efiei>  cbtioeni* 
ing  Which  there  ttte  pireoepti  bo  very  strict  in  the  tidrleenth 
chapter  o^  Le  vitknA ;  if  the  lepitMy  e^eckilly,  Ute  tgreatest  of 
afi  nncleannesses,  properly  betokened  llie  state  and  natuie  ef 
fiin ;  might  not  the  laws  concerning  Naaariteit  which  ei^oined 
tile  strictest  puritjr  in  the  most  pnre  religion,  insomuch  that 
!Na»tfites  are  said  to  be  '"  purer  than  snow,  and  whiter  than 
tnilk,"  Lam.  iv,  7,  be  designed  in  conttnemoration  of  dni 
nfate  of  innocence  before  the  faB*? 

Bnt  beside  the  reUgiouSi  tfiere  might  also  be  a  civil  and 
pmdential  use  of  this  institution,  the  sobriety  and  temperance 
^rhich  the  Kaearites  were  bound  to  observe  being  very  ooih* 
dticive  to  heahh.  Accordingly,  they  are  celebrated  for  their 
fair  and  mddy  complexion,  being  said  to  be  both  whiter  than 
imlk,  and  more  ruddy  in  body  than  rubies.  Lam.  iv,  7 ;  the 
sore  signs  of  a  sound  and  healthy  constitution.  It  may  here 
be  observed,  ftat  when  GSod  intended  to  raise  up  Samson,  by 
his  strength  of  body  to  scourge  the  enemies  of  Israel,  he  ot* 
dered,  that  from  his  infancy  he  should  drink  no  wine,  but  live 
by  the  rule  of  the  Nazarites,  because  that  would  greatly  con- 
tribute to  make  hhn  strong  and  healthy ;  intendiug,  after  na- 
ture had  done  its  utmost  to  form  tins  extraordmaiy  institi^ 
ment  of  his  providence,  to  supply  its  defect  by  his  own  super^ 
natural  powerf . 

Godwin  mentions -a  second  sort  of  Nacarites,  who  were  sd 
termed  from  "yn  natsar,  from  whence  came  Natatoeth  or  Na* 
sBareth,  the  name  of  a  town  in  Galilee  where  Christ  was  con- 
ceived and  brought  up.  Hence  our  Saviour  was  himself  Cdled 
a  Nazarene,  or  Naearite,  Matt,  ii,  23 ;  for  this  name  or  title, 
ks  applied  to  Christ,  is  sometimes  wrote  l^a^oc^vcs,  Mark  xiv, 
67,  xvi,  6 ;  Luke  iv,  34 ;  sometimes  Na^opeuof,  Matt,  xxvi, 
71 ;  John  xviii,  7,  8 ;  Acts  ii,  22 ;  which  words  seeiki  id  be 

*  IJghtfoot,  HoTR  Hebr.  in  Luc.  i,  15. 

t  CoDceraing  the  Nazarites,  see  Ainevrortb  on  Netnb.  ^ ;  lUtaM  Antiq. 
Hebneor.  part  ii,  cap.  x ;  Leusden.  Philolog.  Hebnee^Mitt.  ^meff.  xtii ; 
Spaaheini.  Dubia  Evaug.  p.  ii,  dub.  Kciif,  xdw;  Meinhard.  de  NannBitu 
Pauli,  ubi  supra ;  and  Sigpnius  de  Republ.  Hebnaor.  lib.  v,  cap.  viii,  ciiai 
Aotifl  Nicolai,  Lug^.  Bet.  1701. 
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Hied  by  the  evangelists  in  precisely  the  same  sense ;  accovd* 
ingly  the  Syriac  version  renders  both  by  the  word  fiotzrio*' 

The  evai^list  Matthew,  assigning  as  the  reason  for  oar 
Saviour^s  being  caDed  NaCa/Muo^,  that  he  came  and  dwelt  in 
the  city  of  Nazareth,  Matt,  ii,  23,  and  refbrring  to  some  pro- 
phecy, which,  at  least  in  express  words,  is  nowhere  to  he 
foond  in  all  the  Old  Testament,  hath  given  the  critics  and 
commentators  no  little  trouble :  **  that  it  might  be  fulfilled,* 
saith  he,  **  which  was  spoken  by  the  prophets.  He  shall  be 
called  a  Nazarene."     Some,  indeed,  suppose  tibe  reference  is 
to  what  is  said  of  Samson*,  whom  they  take  to  be  a  type  of 
Christ,  *'  The  child  shall  be  a  Nazarite  unto  God,''  Judges 
ziii,  5 ;  and  this,  they  say,  was  accomplished  in  his  antitype* 
Others  t   conceive  the  prophecy  is  to  be  found  in  Isaiah, 
where  Christ  is  termed  "ivs  netzer,  **  the  branch,''  Isa.  xi,  1. 
Witsius  thinks  he  discovers  it  in  the  book  of  Job,'  chap,  vii,  20, 
and  in  several  other  places,  where  God  b  called  *nro  notzer, 
the  "  preserver  of  menj."     However  there  is  one  very  mate- 
rial objection  against  all  these  solutions,  that  they  give  no  ac- 
count how  this  was  fulfilled  by  Chrisf  s  being  at  Nazare^ 
Either  therefore  we  must  acquiesce  in  the  opinion  of  Chry- 
8ostom§,  that  the  passage  here  referred  to  is  lost||;   or,  in 
that  more  probable  one  of  Jerome,  that  the  evangelist  does 
not  here  refer  to  any  one  particular  passage,  but  to  what  se- 
veral of  the  prophets  had  in  efiect  said.    For  in  that  he  uses 
the  word  prophets  in  tiie  plural  number,  it  is  evident,  saitii 
that  fiither,  he  did  not  take  the  words  firom  the  scripture,  bnt 
the  3ense  only^.     Now,  being  called  a  Nazarene  is  the  same 
thing  as  being  one,  the  Hebrews  expressing  word  and  thing 
by  the  same  term.    The  name  of  God  in  many  places  signi* 
fies  God  himselfl     *^  His  name  shall  be  called,"  means  he 

*  Kidder  on  the  Messiah,  part  li,  p.  67,  68,  second  edit.  fol.  17S6. 

t  See  Hammond  on  Matth.  ii,  23 ;  and  Dejlini^ns  in  his  ObseiratioDes 
Sacra,  part  i,  ObMrv.  il,  sect  iii,  p.  ITT,  178,  lipoflBi  tfitO. 

t  Meietem.  diss,  ii,  sect,  xvi,  xvii,  p.  S85— fi87. 

§  Homtl.  in  Matth.  is. 

II  So  Mr.  Whiston  supposes,  see  his  Sermons  at  Boyle's  Lecture  on  tbs 
Accomplishment  of  Prophecies,  p.  54,  Cambridge,  1708. 

IT  See  the  passage  quoted  by  Whitby  on  Matth.  ii,  23. 
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iriiall  be  '' Wonderfiil,  Commllon  the  Highly  God,  the 
Sverlastiiig  Father,  the  Prince  of  Peace,^  Isa.  ix,  6.  *'  My 
houae  thall  be  called,"  signifies,  my  hoase  shall  be  **  the  house 
of  prayer/'  Isa.  M,  7;  Mark  xi,  17.  The  meaning,  flien,  of 
Cluostfft  behig  called  Nafapoiof  may  be,  that  he  shaD  be  de- 
qnsed  and  reproached,  according  to  a  Tariety  of  predictions, 
Psal.  xxii,  6,  hdx,  9;  Isa.  Kii,  3--5;  Zech.  xi,  12,  18; 
w^hich  were  accomplished,  in  one  instance  at  least,  by  his  being 
called  a  Nazarite,  from  his  having  dwelt  at  Nazareth,  that 
being  a  town  of  snch  ill  repute,  that  it  was  commonly  thongfat 
no  good  coidd  come  out  of  it,  John  i,  46;  and  onr  Savionr^s 
being  supposed  to  come  out  of  it  being  one  occasion  of  his 
beii^  despised  and  rejected  by  the  Jews,  John  vii,  S3. 

Ne^ertiheless  tfie  appeDation  Na^a^oio^,  of  Nazareth,  com- 
ing to  be  added  to  Jesus,  to  distinguish  him  from  all  others  of 
ibe  same  name,  we  find  it  sometimes  applied  to  him  when  no 
r^nroach  was  intended,  as  by  St.  Peter,  Acts  ii,  S2 ;  iii,  6 ; 
ivr  10 ;  and  by  an  angel,  Mark  xvi,  6.  It  is,,  however,  ge- 
nerally used  by  the  Jews  as  a  term  of  reproach,  not  only  in 
iieapect  to  onr  Saviour  himself,  but  to  his  discifdes  after  hia 
ascension,  lliey  styled  them  '*  the  sect  of  the  Nazarenes,*^ 
Actsxxiv,  5.  Nevertheless  ^e  disciples  of  Christ,  after 
they  had  generally  taken  the  name  of  Christians,  turned  the 
tables  upon  the  Jews,  giving  this  title  of  reproach  to  the  Ju- 
daising  Christians ;  as  we  learn  fiK>m  Epiphanius ;  who  says, 
the  Nazarenes  were  the  same  with  the  Jews  in  everything  re* 
lating  to  the  doctrine  and  ceremonies  of  the  Old  Testament, 
only  differing  firom  ihem  in  this,  that  they  professed  to  believe, 
tfiat  Jesus  Christ  was  the  Messiah*.  These  were  the  here- 
tics Gk>dwin  speaks  of  under  tiie  name  of  Nazarites.  But  the 
Uatory  and  dogmata  of  this  sect  belong  rather  to  Christian, 
than  to  Jewish  antiquities^.. 

As  to  the  Bechabiles^  though  they  dwelt  among  the  Israel- 
ites, they  did  not  belong  to  any  of  their  tribes;  for  they  were 
I,  as  iqppears  firom  the  second  chapter  of  the  first  book 


*  Epiphao.  Adrenos  Uaereseiy  hau*.  xriz,  sect,  vii,  apad  Oper.  torn,  i, 
p.  133y  edit.  Petav.  Colon.  1688. 

t  See,  OD  this  title  of  Cbrut,  Spaobem.  Dabia  Evangel,  part  ii,  dub.  xc, 
id,  xciii ;  Witsii  Meletem.  dissert,  ii ;  and  tbe  commentators  on  Matth. 
ii,  S3. 


ef  ClMlfcltt*  wkera  the  Kontei  me  mid  ta  kare  cime  of 
<'  Hemalkr  tbefiithcvaf  Ae  Imwo  of  Reohub,**  1  Chnm.  ii, 
S&  Tbese  Hemles,  aftermrds  styled  Reohabitei^  weie  i^ 
the  fiuttily  «f  JfeArii»  otherrUe  aded  Hobab,  whose  ibnf^rter 
Mom*  mairied;  lb?  ''  die  eh^drai  of  Ae  Kewie,  MosesTs 
UA0t-khlaiw,''  k  k  wmA,  **  vent  «p  out  of  the  eilf  of  pekt 
tites  with  the  chUdrea  of  Jndab,  and  dwelt  anong^  Ae  peo- 
^,^  Judges  i»  16;  aaiwe  resdof' 'HebertheKcwte^i^ 
wan  of  the  cWldien  of  Hobab,  the  fiidier-inTlaw  of  Moaesi. 
wlw>  hod  sevMod  hknaetf  frsm  the  Kenltes^''  ov^fiNnn  the  bnUi 
«f  them  who  aetded  ihi  thai  tribe  of  Jidah,  '<  and  pkehed  Us 
tant  in  die  pUb  of  Zaanattn,"  Jndgeaiv,  U.  Thej  appMV 
to  have,  siumtig  from  Bfidian,  the  sen  of  Abmhaa  by  Kelnak^ 
Gw*  uv,  3;  fbr  Jethsa^  ftotn  whom  they  Iro  dameatod^  is 
called  a  9lid«antte,  Nank  X,  Sa  This  Jolhro  was  inmtad 
%  Mo^es,  his  son4fr-Iaw,  t«  In^e  Ujb  oanntsy,  and  aettte  with 
^  familj  amanpthe  Isradltea.  At  first  he  lefiiaad^  v«r«  8ft; 
bat  af<terwaids»  being  iknpavtiinedl^  v^.  31»  83»  it  seenHi  be 
ooinsteted;  sjbae  we  find  hia  poatanty  settled  wmaofi  thn 
Ismelitas^  wMi  ntfaoili.  dieji  cbniinned'  tift  their  ktest  i^^sa. 
Balaan^  therefore,  oelabrates  their  pmdeaoe  asid  hoppaaiiss^ 
in  putting  HkemaelTes  under  the  pPfitoetiaB  of  God's  l^oante 
mHoi^  though  he  ftratelfl»  that  they  shaidd  be  feUow  suftfoni 
ia  the  oc^Kvitys.  NumUxxiy,  21,  9S.  Of  ikk  Stmilj  wna 
JonadaK  the  aaa^af  R^haK  a  man  of  eminanf  aanl  fbr  thi& 
pure  w<Nn3hip<»f  Gad  agaidst  llalatry,  who  assisted  King  Jdni 
in'  deatroying  the  house  of  A  hah;  and  Ike  wonhippers  of 
Vmk  a  Kii«8  X,  16, 16,  aai.8BC..  It  WM  he  who  gwre  dMit 
Enieof  Ufa  to  Us,  ofaildren  and  posteiity,  whisk  wa  rand  of  in 
the  thfrty-ifth  chapter  of  ieieiuak  wr.  6,  7.  It  consktad 
of  thaaei  thvee  ai«Mea  A*-**^ 

Iftf  That  they  should  drink  no  wjne^ 

2il§,  That:  they*  shouU  neidier'  possess  nar  oecupy  any 
ha«ses»  fields^  or  vhaoyarAi. 

Ulyv  Tint  they  shonU/dmft  in  tenia. 

In  these  regulations  he  seems  to  have  had  no  religious,  but 
merely  a  prudential  view,  as  is  intimated  in  tbe  reason  as- 
signed, for  them,  ver.  7,  "  that  you  may  live  many  days  in  tbe 
laPo4  where  you  aiie  strangers."  And  this  woidd  be  the  na- 
tural consequence  of  observing  these  rules,  inasmuch. 
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l§i.  As  their  temperate  way  of  Ihing  wobM  yecy  much 
contribute  to  preserve  their  health :  and  as, 

2i%»  They  would  hereby  avoid  giving  nmbrage  to,  Mid 
exeiting  the  envy  of  the  lews,  who  might  have  been  provoked 
by  their  engaging  and  succeeding  in  the  principal  busmess  in 
which  they  themselves  wese  employed^  namdy»  tillage  and 
vine-dressingy  to  expel  them  their  country;  by  wfaioh  they 
would  have  been  deprived  of  the  religious  advantages  they 
then  enjoyed.  That  they  might,  therefore,  be  under  no 
'templaiion  to  phmt  and  onllivatfr  vineyards,  he  forbade  theln 
'the  use  of  wine, 

Should  it  be  inqpiieed  Imw  they  maintained  themselves,  it 
mqr  be  answered,  they  aire,  iB  the  first  book  of  Chronides, 
caQed  scribes,  cfaap^  ii>  fi6,  wUMt  itttnMit0Si  that  they  were 
engaged  in  some  sort  of  liteiary  empbyments. 

I  suppose  the  reason  of  Godwin's  treating  of  the  Nasantes 
smd  Rechofaikes  in  the  same  chapter  is,  that  neither  of  them 
dnudt  wine;  for  in  no  other  respect  were  they  alike,  the 
fonMT  being  k  rel^ous,  and  Um  latter  merely  a  {NradeaAial 
and  cifil  institution*. 

*  Vid.  Witaii  Dissert,  de  Recliabitis,  prefixed  to  hk  Latm  translation  of 
Ocdwin's  Moses  and  Aaron,  inserted  into  Hottinger's  edition,  and  printed 
Ukimtrim  is  Winii  Miscsilsn.  ton.  ii. 


.  •  > 
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OP   THB  A86IDBAN8« 

Arrss  tiie  ifniit  of  propheey  eeased,  and  there  weia  mm 
spired  penoas  to  whom  the  Jews  could  qpply  to  deoide  Atir 
leUgioiM  doabti  and  dispatei,  diierait  opiniens  ioon  flpnng' 
np  among  Aenii  and  divided  diem  into  rmncms  seete  and  poF- 
*  ties ;  the  diief  of  wUdi  were  the  Fhaiiseea,  the  Saddneeea^ 
and  the  Euenee,  all  snppoied  to  arise  from  the  Aiswieans^ 
iriio  are  entitled^  therefore*  to  oar  first  atteBtioii. 

Hie  Hebrew  word  o«i»Dn  chatidimf  is  nsed  inserend  places 
of  scriptne  apprilativdy,  for  good  and  pioos  men,  Fsaha 
edix,  1;  exk,  10;   Isa.  Ivii,  1;   Mic.  vn,  2;  bnt  n0ver»  I 
apprehend,  for  a  lehgioQs  sect.    In  the  apocryphal  book  of 
the  Maccabees,  indeed,  we  often  meet  with  die  onlnoi ,  a  wnsd 
plainly  derived  from  the  Hebrew  o^on  cluuidim ;  as  in  the 
following  passage :  **  There  came  to  Mattatfaias  a  company  of 
Assideans,  who  were  mighty  men  of  Israd,  even  all  such  as 
were  Tolnntarily  devoted  mito  the  law,"  1  Maoc.  ii,  43 ;  see 
also  chap,  vii,  18,  and  2  Mace,  xiv,  16.     These  AsddeanB» 
spoken  of  in  the  Maccabees,  have  generally  been  supposed 
to  be  some  sect  sabsisting  at  that  time.    Yet  as  Jos^hus 
wrote  of  the  same  times  and  of  the  same  affidis,  without  men* 
tioning  any  snch  sect,  some  have  doubted,  and  not  widiout 
reason,  whether  there  ever  was  any  snch,  and  whether  the 
word  cwtietMi  be  not  used  in  the  Maccabees,  as  tsn^on  ckasidim 
is  in  the  Helwew  biUe,  for  pious  persons  in  general,  even 
snch  as  **  were  voluntarily  devoted  unto  the  law.'*    And  it  is 
no  improbable  conjecture,  that  as  they  were  persons  generally 
of  that  character,  who,  in  defence  of  their  law  and  religion, 
first  adhered  to  Mattatfaias,  and  afterwards  to  his  son  Judas 
Maccabeus,  the  name  o^itfaioi,  or  saints,  was  by  their  enemies 
converted  into  a  term  of  reproach  and  scorn,  as  the  word 
puritans  was  in  the  last  century,  and  saints  v^  <rfien  is  now. 
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And  as  I  see  na  sofficiant  evidence  ef  the  Mifaioi^  in  tiie  time 
of  the  Maccabees,  being  a  distinct  sect  from  otker  pions  Jews* 
I  lay  no  stress  upon  Grodwin's  distinction  betwixt  the  ta^p'nnr  # so- 
dikim  and  tiie  tnwi  chandim,  whiDh*  he  saith,  took  place 
after  the  capttTity,  and  consisted  in  the  following  paiticidan : 
the  i$adiHm  gave  Hiemselvea  to  die  study  of  the  scriptore ; 
die  cAosicKM  studied  how  to  add  to  the  scripture;  the  fanner 
would  conform  to  whatever  the  law  required;  the  hitter  would 
be  hoty  above  the  law ;  thus  to  the  repairing  of  the  temple, 
the  mamtainii^  of  raerifioes,  the  reUef  of  Ae  poor,  &c.,  tbejr 
WDuU  voluntarily  add  over  and  above,  to  that  which  tbd  l«w 
leqfmnd. 

Neither  do  I  Aink  it  probable,  as  Oodwin  supposes,  that 
this  apostib  refers  to  any  such  distmotion  when  he  saith, 
'^  Seaieely  for  a  righteous  man,  Ax«i9,  would  one  die,  yet 
peradventure  far  a  good  man,  aya^,  some  would  even  dare 
to  ^,"  Bom.  V,  7,  8.  By  the  ayados,  or  good  man,  the 
apostle  rather  meant  a  kind,  benevolent,  charitable  man,  than 
such  as  were  for  adding  to  the  divine  law,  and  performing 
werks  of  supererogation.  In  this  sense  tite  word  ayoBof  is 
oontinuaify  used  in  the  New  Testament.  For  instance,  in  the 
CkMpel  of  St  Matthew  we  meet  with  this  expression,  **  Is 
tUne  eye  evil  because  I  am  good?"  or  bea^mit,  e^al^o^, 
Matth.  xx«  15.  In  the  epistle  to  the  Romans,  **  Be  not 
overcome  of  ev3,  but  overcome  evil  with  good,"  aya^w,  with 
kind  and  generous  actions,  Rom.  xii,  21.  In  the  epstle  to 
Phflemon  ro  ayad^r  means  **  tiby  kindness,"  Philem.  ver.  14 ; 
and  in  the  apocryphal  book  of  Ecclesiastieus  aya&of  op^aXfMf 
signifies  *^  Ae  liberal  eye,"  Ecclus.  xsxv,  8.  The  meaning 
fmd  design  of  the  apostle,  therefore,  in  the  passage  before  us, 
inay  be  thus  represented:  So  engaging  are  the  charms  of 
genemnfty  and  benevidence  above  mere  righteousness  and 
justice,  diat  thoi^  scarcely  any  man  will  hasavd  his  life  far 
one  who  has  notfamg  but  the  laiter  to  recommend  Um,  several 
might  be  found,  who  would  run  tins  important  risk  to  prevent 
the  death  or  destruction  of  a  disinterested  and  generous 
friend*  But  the  love  of  Christ  (for  it  is  to  illustrate  that 
love  the  apostije  makes  tfan  observation)  appears  to  be  far 
more  free,  generous,  and  exalted,  tfian  any  instcmce  of 
human  friendship,  in  that  when  we  were  yet  sinners^   and 
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fomomoA,   tSkBteSuB,   of  aone   of  lhe«e   good   or 

Ue  qualities  to   Keoommend    us,    he    laid  dowa  Ivs    life 

fo  ua*« 

Tlie  P*p^  tmdikim,  Godwin  imagiiies^  w^re  tlie  same  vitk 
Ike  o»mp  kurraimt  or  Karraites*  It  is  certam  the  Kmraiiea 
nfwe  aBcieadj  a  consideiable.  sect,  which  is  still  in  being  in 
Poland  and  Bvsaia,  but  chiefly  in  TarUy  and  Bgg^fiL 

The;  haire  their  name  from  the  ChaUae  word  Mr\p  karOf 
Mcripimra  micra,  because  Ihey  adhesed  to  the  scnptures  as 
die  whole  and  oak^  nde  of  their  faith  and  pcaetice;  whiah 
oesnsioned  their  being  called  uvtyp  karruim,  iwimaUs,  or 
scriptuarn,  while  those  who  adhered  to  the  traditionfl  taught 
^,^e  rabbies  were  called  mari  rabbanimp  r^bhimiitm^ 
.  .These  party  names  were  first  given  them  about  thuty  yean 
b^re  Christy  when,  upon  the  dissension  betwixt  HiOel,  Ihe 
president  of  the  sanhedrimt  and  Shammm,  the  vise-prasident, 
by  which  their  respectiTe  scholars  were  listed  into  two  pactiaSf 
b^wixt  whcns  time  were  perpetual  contests,  those  that  woe 
ef  the  opinion  of  the  Karraites  sided  with  the  school  of 
Shammai,  and  thoae  who  wese  zealous  for  traditions  with  the 
school  of  HiM.  Neverthelefls,  though  the  name  CTHDp  jbor- 
roim  be  thus  maden^  &e  sect  boasts  of  their  high  antiqui^; 
for  they  say  they  are  the  foUowerpi  of  Moses  and  the  piophets, 
as  they  undoubtedly  are  on  aoeount  of  their  adhefisig  ta^  the 
scKipture%  m  opposition  to  human  traditions.  Yet  Se«  Pxir 
deaux  says  they  did  not  fcgect  all  teaditbns  abaolntely,  only 
refused  them  the  same  auth^riiy  as  they  allowed  tatiie  written 
word.  As  haman  helps  condncive  to  their  better  undearaiaind- 
ing  ihe  sciiplores  they  were  content  to  adnut  them,  hut  not  to 
put  them  bn  a  loot  with  the  written  orooles  of  God,  as  all  the 
other  JedPs  didf. 

Thn  Kasraitas  diffi»  also  firom  tiie  lest  of  the  Jews  iikthis» 
tfattt  they  rfead  the  scriptures,  as  weU  as  theii  hlargJMM,  evesy- 
whes^  both  in  pdbim  and  private^  in  the  language  of  the 

*  CoacerniDg  the>  AsaLdeaos,  consult  Dninus  de  Haddsis,  and  de  Tribin 
Seeds  Judaeorum,  lib.  iv,  cap.  x — xiii ;  and  also  his  Quaest.  Hebr.  lib.  i, 
qaaest.  ilvii ;  Scaliger's  Elenchos  Trihasreseos  JudaBorum,  cap.  zxii ;  Fuller's 
Miscdl.  Sacni,  Hb.  i,  cap.  im,  and  Prideaaxli  Connect,  past  ii,  -boot  ▼, 
Mb  amis  lor,  vai  ii^  p.  S66,  957,  lOlh  edit. 

t  Piideaox's  Cousect.  par(  ii,  book  v,  sub  anno  107,  ToLiii)  p.  476. 
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cmmtry  in  iriiifib  ttoy  direU;  at  C<»»taDli9a|ile  ia  modem 
Greek,  in  Caffa  in  Turkish,  &c.* 

Aa  the  labool  of  HiUel  preTailed  against  that  of  Shaaunai, 
ti$e  Bakbinists  beoame  Ibe  pojpidar  sect,  and  tba  Kanaitos 
were  looked  npon  as  schismalics  and  heretics/  beings  loaded 
mtb  mueb  reproa^b  by  the  other  Jews ;  though  in  reali^,.  of 
all  their  seoti^  thej  weie  the  purest  and  most  paoos;  They 
urn  ir^aenitly  bnmdiad  with  the  name  Sadducees  by  the  Jewish 
labhiea,  by  whom,  I  siq^ose,  Crodwin  was  led  into  the  mis^ 
laka  whieb  he  cooMPpits,  when  he  represents  then  as  rqectiagt 
not  only  tfaditions,^  bat  dl  scr4>tare,  except  the  five  books  of 
Ifeses.  lie  troth  is»  all  the  Saddacees  agreed  with  the 
Karraites  in  rejecting  traditions,  but  the  Karraites  by  no 
means  agreed  with  the  Saddacees  in  rejecting  the.  greater  part 
cf  the  scnptores. 

As  the  Babbinists  interpret  the  scriptures  by  the  traditions^ 
which  the  Kairaites  rcjpeet,  it  is  no  wonder  they  differ  in  the 
sense  ^f  mwy  texts,  and  practise  the  ritea  of  worAip  in  a 
diffeievt  manner.  Beland  reckcms  up  six  articles  of  diGforence 
betwixt  the  Karra^s  and  otiier  Jews:-^ 

liit  The  Babbinists  reckon  the  feast  of  the  new  moon^  and 
the  Vy»*>^«g  of  the  months  by  astronomical  calculations;  the 
Karraites  begin  th^  month  with  the  fiist.  iqppearanpe  of  the 
mo0a  after  the  change. 

2dljf,  The  Rabbinists  killed  the  paachal  lamb  in  the  after* 
noon,  when  the  sun  was  declining ;  the  Karraites  not  till  after 
the  sun  was  set. 

3cf/y,  The  Babbinists  admitted  the  whole  family  to  eat  the 
passover;  iha  Karraites^  none  but  the  males,,  and  of  fhem 
only  such  as  were,  of  age. 

Athly,  The  Babbinists  held,  that  what  jremained  of  the 
passover  was  to  be  bvat  on  tiie  sisteentb  day  of  the  month, 
or,  if  that  proTed  the  Sabbath,  on  the  seventeenth ;  the  Kar- 
raites, that  it  was  always  to  be  burnt  on  the  fifteenth;  see 
Exod.  xii,  10. 

5M(y,  They  diflered  about  the  meaning  of  the  law  concern- 
ing the  offering  of  the  sheaf  of  the  first  fruits.  Lev.  xxiii,  10, 
11.  The  Babbinists  offered  it  the  day  after  the  passover ;  the 

*  Hoitingeri  Thesaur.  Philolog.  inter  Addends;  p.  583,  edit.  Tignr.  1649. 
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Kamdtefl  tiioiiglit  it  was  to  be  offered  tlie  day  after  die  Sdb- 
bath  next  to  the  paisover. 

Sihljf,  In  the  feast  of  tabernacles,  Ifae  BabbiniBtB  canrj 
about  branches  and  a  citron,  in  a  sort  of  procession ;  the  Kar- 
notes  aDow  of  no  such  ceremony*. 

It  may  not  be  improper  to  observe,  that  the  Mohammedans 
are  distinguished  into  two  sects,  in  some  raeasare  analogoaa 
to  the  Rabbnusts  and  Kanraites  among  the  Jews;  namely,  the 
Sonnites  and  Ae  Shiites.   The  Sonnites  are  so  called  becaose 
they  acknowledge  tiie  anthority  of  the  Sonna,  or  c<Aee4ion  of 
traditions  concerning  tiie  sayings  and  actions  of  their  prophet; 
which  is  a  kind  of  supplement  to  the  Koran,  direotbig  the 
observance  of  several  things  there  omitted,  and  in  name,  as 
weD  as  derign,  answering  to  the  Mishna  of  the  Jews. 

The  Shiites,  which  name  properly  signifies  sectaries,  er  ad* 
herents  in  general,  but  is  pecidiariy  applied  to  the  sect  of  Afi, 
reject  tiie  Sonna  as  apocryphal  and  fiibulous.  These  acknow*- 
ledge  AK,  the  son-in-law  of  Mohammed,  f<Nr  fats  true  and  law- 
fid  successor,  and  even  prefer  bun  to  Mohammed  hansetfl 
The  Turks  are  Somntes ;  tiie  Persians  Shiites.  Iliese  two 
Mohammedan  sects  have  as  great  an  antipathy  to  one  another 
as  any  two  sects,  either  of  Jews  or  Christians.  So  greatiy  is 
Spinoza  mistaken,  in  preferring  the  order  of  the  Mohammedatt 
church  to  that  of  the  Roman,  because  no  sdhisois  have  arisen 
in  the  former  since  its  birthf. 

*  Vid.  RoUodi  Antiqintiit.  HebnBor.  part  ii,  cap.  ix,  tact,  xii;  see  also, 
on  the  subject  of  the  Karraites,  Trigland.  de  Sectft  Raiworuin ;  Father  Si- 
mon's Histoire  Critique  Vieux  Testameut,  liv.  i,  ch.  xxix,  or  the  Latin  edi- 
tion, p.  145 ;  and  also  his  Disquisitiones  CriticaB,  cap.  xii ;  R.  MardochflBus 
Kaneus,  apud  Wolfii  Nocitiam  KarBoram ;  Basnag.  Hst.  of  tba  Jawa, 
book  ii,  dmp.  f  iiiy  is. 

t  Vid. 8|iinox. Opera PottbnaM,  p^Old;  andSsk's Praliiniauy  Dmcnam 
to  his  TVaoslalioo  of  the  Konm,  sect,  viii,  p.  175, 178,  London,  1734. 
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Thb  Pharisees  ^lerired  tlieir  name,  not,  as  some  have  sop* 
posed,  from  ttn&  pharash,  expasuii,  because  they  were  in  the 
highest  reputation  for  expounding  the  law ;  for  it  appears  by 
the  rabbles  there  were  women  Pharisees,  to  whom  that  office 
did  not  appertain :  but  eiAer,  as  Crodwin  apprehends,  from 
ttTH)  pirre$h^  in  the  conjugation  pUM;  or  fiom  Difi  pharos f 
devmt^  pariiiiis  est 9  which  is  sometimes  written  with  a  tt^  stii; 
see  Mic.  iii,  8 ;  Lam.  iy,  4.  uwnb  pherusUwi,  in  the  H^ 
brew  dialect,  or  j'ltr^  pherishinf  or  MlnnB  phsrisks,  accordiiig 
to  the  Chaldee,  signiies  persons  who  were  separated  from 
others;  which  name,  therefore,  was  assumed  by  the  Pharisees, 
not  because  they  held  separate  assembles  for  divine  worshqp, 
but  because  they  pretended  to  a  more  than  (»duiaiy  sanctity 
and  strictness  in  religion.  Thus  in  the  Acts  of  the  Apostles 
the  Pharisees  are  said  to  be  "  m^Ciros^  a»^r«^,''  the  most 
exact  sect  of  the  Jewish  religion,  chap,  xxvi,  6 ;  agreeable 
to  the  account  Josephus  gives,  that  tfns  sect  was  thou|^t 
**  sufn^srtpoy  ttyeu  rwf  oXXowy"  to  be  more  pious  and  devout 
than  others,  and  to  interpret  tiie  law  with  greater  accuracy*. 
In  another  place  he  saith,  they  valued  themselves  in  their 
exactness  on  the  law,  and  on  their  skill  in  the  interpretation  of 
it;  and  seemed  to  excd  all  others  in  tbe  knowledge  and  ob- 
servation of  the  customs  of  their  firthersf. 

It  is  very  uncertain  when  this  sect  first  sprung  up;  but 
Aere  is  no  doubt  its  date,  9S  well  as  that  of  all  other  religious 
sects  among  the  Jews,  ou|^t  to  be  fixed  later  than  the  deatk 
•f  Malachi«  when  the  spirit  of  prophecy  ceased  from  Israel 

*  Joseph,  de  Bello  Judaic,  lib.  i,  cap.  t,  sect,  ii,  p.  63,  Hayerc. ;  see 
also  Eb.  ii,  cap.  viii,  sect,  xiv,  p.  160. 

f  Antiq.  lib.  irii,  cap.  ii,  sect,  iv,  p.  830;  et  in  Viti  soft,  sect,  xxxviii, 
p.  18. 
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We  read,  indeed,  of  pertons  much  of  tfie  same  spirit  and 
tonper  with  the  Pharisees  in  Isaiah,  who  said,  **  Stand  hy 
thyself,  come  not  near  me ;  for  I  am  holier  than  thou,"  Isa. 
Ixv,  6.  Bat  this  only  .shows  diere  were  proud  hypocrites 
brfore  the  sect  of  the  Pharisees  arose. 

I  know  not  npon  what  authority  Godwin  makes  Antigonns 
Sochens  to  be  the  founder  of  this  sect  three  hundred  yean 
before  Christ.  Dr.  liglitfoot  thinks,  that  Pharisaism  rose  up 
gradually,  aad  was  long  befoie  it  came  to  the  maturity  of  a 
sect ;  but  when  Aat  was,  he  does  not  pretmd  to  deimmiaa^. 
It  appears  by  Josephus,  that  in  die  time  of  John  Hyrcanus, 
tiie  faigfa  prieat,  and  prince  of  the  Asmimean  line,  about  an 
hundred  and  eight  yens  bafote  dwist,  the  sect  was  not  only 
fimned,  but  made  a  ecmsidenible  figure :  insomuch,  that  tUa 
prince  thought  it  fov  his  interest  to  endeavour  to  ingratiate 
himself  with  die  Phariseea,  and  gain  them  to  his  party.  For 
this  end  he  imrited  the  heads  of  them  to  an  entertaiiuneiit, 
and,  having  regaled  diem,  paid  them  the  compliment  to  desire, 
that  if  they  saw  any  thing  in  his  administration  unacceptable 
to  Ch)d,  or  unjust  or  ixtjurious  to  men,  they  woidd  admonish 
him  of  it,  and  give  him  dMir  advice  and  instructions,  how  it 
might  be  lefoimed  and  amended.  Whereupon  one  Eleazar, 
a  sour  Pharisee,  told  him,  ''  that  if  he  would  approve  himself 
a  just  man,  he  must  quit  die  priesthood,  and  content  himself 
with  the  civil  govenanent."  Upon  that  he  was  highly  pro* 
voked,  and  went  over  to  the  Sadduceesf.  To  what  a  height 
of  popuhirity  and  power  diis  sect  was  grown  about  eighty 
yean  before  Christ,  appears  from  another  passage  in  Jo^ 
sephus  j;.  When  King  Alexander  Jannasus  lay  on  his  death- 
bed, and  his  wife  Alexandra  was  exceedingly  troubled  at  die 
ill  state  in  whidi  she  found  she  and  her  diildren  would  be  left 
on  account  of  the  hatred  which  she  knew  the  Pharisees  bote 
to  her  husband  and  his  family,  he  advised  her  by  dl  means  to 
caress  the  Pharisees,  rince  that  would  be  the  way  to  secure 
her  the  affection  of  the  bulk  of  the  nation ;  for  thefe  were  ne 
such  friends  where  they  loved,  and  no  such  enemies  where 
they  hated;  and  whether  they  spoke  true  or  false,  good  or 

*  Hone  Hebr.  in  Matth.  iii,  7. 

f  Joseph.  Antiq.  lib.  xii!,  cap.  x,  sect,  y,  vij  p.  56 1,  063. 

{  Uhi  supra,  cap.  xv,  sect,  v;  et  rap.  xvi,  sect,  i,  p.  675,  676. 
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e?il  of  any  parson,  ftey  wovld  be  alike  belieTed  hf  die  com* 
mon  people.  With  this  vienr  he  enjouMd  her,  afker  Ui  4eadi> 
to  commit  hii  body  to  flieir  disposal;  and  at  the  same  time  to 
assure  them,  that  she  vonld  ever  resign  herself  to  &eir  auAo- 
rity  and  direction*  Do  this,  said  be,  and  ydn  wiU  not  only 
gain  me  an  honourable  funeral,  but  yowself  and  your  duldren 
a  secure  settlement  in  tiie  government.  And  so  it  accordmgiy 
happened ;  his  funeral  was  more  sumptuous  than  any  of  ins 
predecessors,  and  his  queen  was  firmly  estdriished  in  the 
supreme  administration  of  the  nation. 

According  to  Basnage,  one  Aristobidas,  an  Alexandrian 
Jew  and  a  peripatetic  philosopher,  who  flourished  about  one 
hundred  and  twenty-five  years  before  Christ,  and  wrote  »cme 
commentaries  on  the  scripture  in  the  allegorical  way,  was  the 
author  of  those  traditions,  by  an  adhevence  to  which  chiefly 
the  Pharisees  were  distinguished  firom  other  Jewidi  sects*. 
But  it  is  by  no  means  probable  sudi  an  heap  of  traditions 
should  spring  up  at  once,  but  raAer  gradually ;  and  so  ac- 
cording to  li^tfootf  did  the  sect  of  the  Pharisees  itself,  tOI 
at  length  it  became  the  most  considerable  of  all. 

Their  distinguishing  dogmata  may  be  all,  in  a  mamier,  re- 
ferred to  their  holding  the  traditions  of  the  elders ;  which  they 
not  only  set  upon  an  equal  footing  with  the  written  law,  but 
in  many  cases  explained  the  fonner  by  the  latter,  qiHte  con- 
trary to  its  true  intent  and  meaning.  And  thus  **  tiiey  made 
the  commandment  of  Gh>d  of  none  eflbct  by  their  tracBtions," 
Matth.  XV,  6.  They  pretended  to  derive  ttese  from  the  same 
fountain  with  tiie  written  word  itself;  for  they  say,  that  when 
Moses  waited  upon  God  forty  days  in  the  mount,  he  recetved 
firom  him  a  double  law ;  one  in  writing,  the  other  traditionary', 
containing  the  sense  and  ex{^ation  of  the  former:  that 
Moses,  being  come  to  his  tent,  repeated  it  fint  to  Aai%n,  tiien 
Id  Ithamar  and  Eleazar  his  sons,  then  to  die  seventy  elders, 
and  lastiy  to  all  the  people.  The  rabbies  further  inform  us, 
tiiat  Moses  at  his  death  repeated  flie  oral  law  again  to  Joshua; 
tiiat  he  delivered  it  to  the  elders,  they  to  the  prophets,  and 
the  prophets  to  the  wise  men  of  the  g^at  synagogue ;  and  so 

♦  Basnage's  History  of  the  Jews,   book  ii,  chap«  ii,   sect,  ii,   p.  110, 
London,  1708. 

t  IJghtfoot,  Hor«  Hebr.  Matth.  iii,  7,  sect.  iii. 
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it  WM  hflBded  througli  ieycral  gnenilioiis»  till  at  lengfli  tL 
Jadah  Haccodheah*  ralleetiiig  on  the  anflettled  oonditicn  mt 
iia  natioB  after  the  destnictioii  of  Jemaalem  and  the  Jewiah 
pdity^  and  how  Bpt  these  traditionaiy  preoepti  would  be  to 
be  forgotten  in  their  dispersion  and  oppression*  covmitted 
them  to  writing  about  160  years  after  Cluist*,  and  caDed  faia 
book  the  Mishna,  or  the  second  law»  of  which  we  have 
formerly  given  an  aocount 

The  dogmata  of  the  Pharisees  may  be  distinguished  into 
doctrinal  and  practical. 

The  distingaishing  doctrines,  maintained  by  this  sect,  were 
concerning  predestination  and  firee-will,  angeb  and  gprits,  and 
the  fiitore  state  and  resnrrection. 

l§i.  As  to  {nedestination  and  free*wiD»  iheij  wait  a  middle 
way  betwixt  the  Saddacees»  who  denied  the  pre-deteiminadon 
of  human  actions  and  events,  and  the  Essenes,  who  ascribed 
all  things  to  fiite  and  to  the  stars.  Whereas  the  Phariaees, 
according  to  Josephus,  ascribed  some  things  to  fate,  but  hdd 
that  other  things  were  left  in  a  man's  own  power,  so  that  he 
might  do  them  or  notf :  or  rather,  according  to  another  ac- 
count he  pves;^,  they  held,  that  all  things  were  decreed  of 
God,  yet  not  so  as  to  take  away  the  freedom  of  man's  will  in 
acting. 

2dly,  The  Pharisees  hdd  the  doctrine  of  angels  and  sepa-  ~ 
rate  human  spirits,  which  the  Sadducees  dnried.  Acts  xxiii*  8. 

Sdljf,  As  to  the  future  state  and  resurrection,  the  Pharisees 
differed  both  from  the  Sadducees  and  Essenes.  For,  whereas 
the  former  held  that  both  soul  and  body  utteriy  perished  at 
death,  and  had  no  existmice  after  it ;  and  the  latter,  that  the 
soul  would  continue  to  exist  after  death,  but  without  any  fu* 
tare  union  with  the  body,  the  Pharisees  maintained  the  re* 
surrectton  of  the  bodies,  at  least  of  g^ood  men,  and  the  fiituie 
and  eternal  state  of  retribution  to  all  men.  Acts  xxiii,  8. 
Josephus,  who  was  himself  a  Pharisee,  gives  this  account  of 
their  doctrine  in  these  points,  **  ^vx^v  it  sro^ay  fMr  a^Boftw^ 
fura^cuvuy  it  mg  §lgpoy  ^wfut,  9^y  totp  aycAmv  fM'yip,  ti^t  it  tmf 

•  See  p.  274,  Dote  •. 

t  Joieph.  ADdq.  lib.  xiii,  cap.  r,  sect,  is,  p.  049. 
X  De  Belio  Judaic,  lib.  ii,  cap.  viii,  sect.  »v,  p.  106;  Antiq.lib.  triii,  cap. 
i,  tect.  iii,  p.  871. 
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favXxtfv  attw  Tifjuupia  x^^^^^  •  Eveary  sonl  is  iniinortaly  those 
of  the  good  only  enter  into  another  body,  but  those  of  the  bad 
are  tormented  with  everlasting  punishment*.  Fjrom  whence 
it  has  been  pretty  generaHy  conduded,  that  the  resurrection 
Haey  held  was  only  a  Pythagorean  one,  namely,  the  trans- 
mi^ratidn  of  the  sonl  into  another  body ;  from  which  they  ex- 
plnded  all  diat  were  notoriously  wicked,  who  were  doomed  at 
once  to  eternal  puniflfament ;  but  their  opinion  was,  that  those 
who  were  guilty  only  of  lesser  crimes  were  punished  fqr  them 
in  the  bodies  into  which  their  souls  were  next  sent* 

It  is  supposed,  that  it  was  upon  this  notion  the  disciples 
asked  our  Lord,  "  Did  this  man  sin,  or  his  parents,  that  he 
was  bom  blind?"  Johp  ix,  2;  and  that  some  said,  Matth.  xvi, 
14,  Christ  was  '*  John  the  Baptist,  some  Elias,  others  Je- 
remias,  or  one  of  the  prophets  f." 

This  was  imdoubtedly  the  opinion  of  the  Pythagoreans  j;, 
and  Platonists§,  and  was  embraced  by  some  among  the  Jews ; 
aa  by  the  author  of  the  book  of  Wisdom,  who  says,  *'  that  be- 
ing g^ood,  he  came  into  a  body  undefiled,'*  chap,  viii,  20.  Ne- 
vertheless, it  18  queistioned  by  some  persons,  whether  the  words 
of  Josephtts,  before  quoted,  are  a  sufficient  evidence  of  this 
doctrine  of  the  metempsychosis  being  received  by  the  whole 
sect  of  the  Pharisees ;  for  i/^rettaiytiy  a;  we/>or  frw^M,  passing 
into  another  or  difierent  body,  may  only  denote  its  receiving 
a  body  at  the  resurrection ;  which  will  be  another,  not  ih  sub- 
stance, but  in  quality;  as  it  is  said  of  Christ  at  his  trans- 
figuration, ^0  01^0^  rs  itpwrunts  avh  trepov,  '*  the  fashion  of  his 
countenance  was"  another,  or,  as  we  render  it,  was  *'  altered," 
liukie  ix,  29. 

As  to  the  opinion,  which  some  entertained  concerning  our 
Saviour,  that  he  was  either  John  the  Baptist,  or  Elias,  or  Je- 
renuas,   or  one  of  the  prophets,   Matth.  xvi,  14,  it  is  not 

*  De  Bell.  Judaic,  lib.  ii,  cap.  viii,  sect,  xiv,  p.  166. 

t  See  Prideaux*8  Connect,  part  ii,  book  y,  sub  anno  107  before  Christ, 
ToL  iii,  p.  479, 480,  tenth  edit.  London,  1739. 

X  Diogen.  Laert.  de  Vitis  Philosoph.  lib.  viii,  de  Vitft.  Pytbag.  segm.  liv, 
et  not.  Aldobrandini  in  loc.  vol.  i,  p.  499,  edit.  Amstel.  1692. 

§  Plato  ill  Phsdro.  p.  13^,  B,  C,  D,  E,  «dit.  Ficin.  Francof.  1608 ;  et 
Diogen.  Laert  de  Vitis  Philos.  lib.  iii,  de  Vit&  Platonis,  segm.  Izvii,  vol.  i, 
p.  «04,  «05. 
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atefibed  to  die  Fhaiiieet  in  particnlin';  aad  if  it  w«e,  I  do 
not  see  how  it  could  be  foonded  on  the  doctrine  of  die  me- 
tempiychonfl ;  since  die  soul  of  EKas,  now  inhabitiag  tiie 
body  of  JesnSy  wonld  no  more  make  him  to  be  Elies,  than 
aereiBl  others  had  been,  in  whose  bodies  die  sold  of  'EUaM, 
according  to  this  doctrine^  is  supposed  to  have  dwelt  since  iht 
death  of  that  ancient  prophet,  near  a  dionsand  years  before. 
Bendes,  how  was  it  possiUe  any  person  diat  saw  Christ,  wlto 
did  not  appear  to  be  less  than  ddrty  years  old,  should,  accord- 
ing to  the  notion  of  the  metempsydhosis,  conceit  him  to  be 
John  the  Baptist,  who  had  been  so  lately  beheaded?  Surely 
d^  apprehension  must  be  gromided  on  the  supposition  of  a 
fffoper  resurrection.  It  was  probably,  therefore,  upon  the 
sane  account,  that  others  took  him  to  be  Elias,  and  others 
Jeremias.  Accordin^y,  St.  Luke  expresses  it  thus,  '*  odiers 
say»  that  one  of  the  old  prophets  is  risen  from  the  dead,"' 
Luke  ix,  19. 

It  may  further  be  observed,  that  the  doctrine  of  the  resup* 
rection,  which  St  Paul  preached,  was  not  a  present  me* 
tempsychosis,  but  a  real  future  resuneotion,  which  he  oaHs 
**  the  hope  and  resurrection  of  the  dead/'  Acts  xziB»  6.  Tfaia 
he  professed  as  a  Pharisee^  and  for  this  profession  die  par* 
tiaans  of  that  sect  vindicated  him  against  die  Saddnoees, 
ver.  7-^9.  Upon  die  whole,  therefore,  it  appears  most  rea* 
sonable  to  adopt  the  opinion  of  Reland,  though  in  oj^Kwitioa 
to  the  sentiments  of  many  other  learned  men,  that  the  Hia* 
risees  held  the  doctrine  of  the  resurrection  in  a  propev 
s^ise*. 

Thus  far  their  doctrinal  opinions  appear  to  have  been 
agreeable  to  the  scripture,  ^cepting  that  one  grand  prin- 
eiple,  that  the  traditions  of  the  fadiers  came  from  God,  aad 
were  at  least  upon  tm  equal  foot  with  the  sacred  writmgs. 
Thb  was  the  root,  the  ^purrov  ifeujo^,  of  various  errors;  from 
hence  proceeded  most  of  the  corrupt  practical  dogmata  of 
this  sect:  Which  we  are  now, 

2dly9  to  consider.    Hence,  they  gave  so  erroneous  an  in- 

*  Reland.  Antiq.  Hebr.  part  ii,  cap.  ix,  sect,  siv,  p.  S78,  third  edit  Trth 
jact.  Bat.  1717.  Ccncermng  the  improbafayitj  of  the  Pharisees  having  bekl 
the  doctrine  of  die  metempeychoflifl  in  our  Savionr's  time,  see  Boddet  Bih 
toria  Ecdes.  Vet.  Testameat.  torn,  ii,  per.  ii,  p.  1903. 
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terpretadoii  of  manj  texts  of  scr^tnre,  explmning  tiiem  accord^ 
big  to  dieir  tradidons ;  wliich  was  the  occasion  of  their  trans* 
grossing  the  commandments  of  God,  and  making  them  of  none 
effisct,  Matt  xv,  8-*--6. 

Hence  they  fdl  into  many  very  soperstidons  practices,  in 
irinch  they  placed  a  great  part  of  their  religion ;  sudi  as  fire« 
qnent  washing  their  hands  and  their  household  fvurmtore,  be^ 
yond  what  the  taw  required,  Mark  vii,  3,  4 ;  fasting  twice  a 
week,  Luke  xviii,  12;  and,  if  we  may  credit  the  Tahnud, 
practising  many  painful  austerities  and  mortifications,  whipping 
fliemselyes,  lying  upon  flints  and  thorns,  and  knocking  their 
beads  against  waUs  till  they  maAe  them  bleed  ^. 

Hence  being  busied  about  trifles,  and  taken  up  with  a  mA- 
titude  of  rites  and  ceremonies,  they  forgot  and  neg^cted  the 
great  duties  of  moraUty.  Thus,  while  they  were  supersti- 
tiously  exact  ''  in  ty thing  mint,  anise,  and  cummin,  they  over- 
looked the  weightier  matters  of  the  law,  judgment,  mercy,  and 
ftlkh,^  Matt  xxiii,  28 ;  and  by  thus  placing  their  religion  m 
tilings  wherein  true  religion  does  not  consist,  they  in  a  man^ 
ner  lost  aU  notion  of  spirituail  piety  and  godlmess,  and  became 
<he  most  finished  hypocrites  among  the  Jews.  Pharisees  and 
hrfpocrites  are  often  joined  together  in  the  gospel  history,  and 
severed  instances  of  thenr  hypocrisy  mentioned,  namely,  their 
fhsting,  almsgiving,  and  making  long  prayers  in  the  synagogues, 
abd  even  in  comers  of  the  streets,  on  purpose  "  to  be  seen  of 
men,"  and  to  gain  their  applause ;  tod  "  for  a  pretence,  the. 
better  to  cover  their  secret  wickedness,"  Matt  vi,  2,  5,  16 ; 
xxiii,  5^—7, 14,  In  short,  they  placed  the  whole  of  religion  in 
outward  ceremonial  observances,  and  therefore  took  no  pains 
er  care  to  get  their  heartb  purified :  they  freely  indulged  their 
pride  and  malice,  and  all  other  sorts  of  spiritual  wickedness: 
on  which  account  they  are  compared  by  our  Ssviour  to  whited 
sepulchres.  Matt,  xxiii,  27 ;  and  because  they  were  very  exact 
in  their  rituid  observances,  in  which  they  abounded  beyond 
others,  they  looked  upon  themselves  to  be  more  religious,  and 

*  MIsh.  tit.  Sotali,  cap.  lii,  sect,  iv,  sub  fin.  cum  not.  Bartenor  et  Wa- 
genseil.  Sotah,  excerpt.  Gemar.  cap.  iii,  sect,  xi;  Drasius  de  Tribus  Sectis, 
fib.  ii,  cap.  xiv,  p.  71,  first  edit.  p.  S53,  edit.  Trigland ;  Bustorf.  Synag. 
Judaic,  cap.  xxt,  p.  521 — 523,  third  edit.  Basil,  1661.  See  £piphaoiuS| 
luer.  xri,  sect  I,  torn,  i,  p.  SS,  34,  edit.  Petav. 
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the  peculiar  fovouriteg  of  Heaven,  and  thenefore  *'  ilmy 
trosted  in  themselres  that  they  were  righteons,  and  despised 
others,"  Luke  xviii,  9;  and  their  pride  being  thnafed,  thej 
affected  pre-eminence,  and  expected  a  greater  sfaai^e  of  respect 
than  others.  Matt,  xxiii,  6,  7.  From  the  same  cEiminal  prin- 
ciple they  **  made  broad  their  phylacteries,  and  enlarged  tlna 
borders  of  their  garments,"  yer.  5. 

The  phylacteries,  called  by  the  Jews  p^  UpkUlim,  ajra 
little  scroUs  of  parchment,  in  which  are  written  certain  sen* 
tences  of  the  law,  enclosed  in  leather  cases,  and  bonad  wifii 
thongs  on  the  forehead  and  on-  the  left  ann.     They  are-ealled 
in  GiTeek  fvXoftriipta,  from  ^i^WTw^  castodiOf  either  becausQ 
fliey  were  supposed  to  preserve  Ae  law  in  memory*  or  rather» 
because  they  were  looked  upon  as  a  kind  of  amulets  or  chiuaat 
to  keep  them  from  danger.  .  Godwin  g^ves  an  accoont  firom 
die  rabbies  of  the  sentences  of  the  law  written  in  the  phy* 
lacteries,  and  the  manner  of  writing  and  folding  them  up* 
which  is  sufficiently  exact*.    I  shall  only  observe,  that  the 
making  and  wearing  these  phylacteries,  as  the  Jews  st31  do 
in  Aeir  private  devotions,  is  owing  to  a  misiBtarpretBtion  of 
those  textsf ,  on  which  they  gonnd  die  practide,  namely,  6od:S 
commanding  them  "  to  bind  the  law  for  a  sign  on  their  handa^ 
and  to  let  it  be  as  frondets  betwixt  their  eyes,"  &e«,  Deut»  vi,& 
This  precept  evidendy  refers  to  the  whole  law  of  Moses,  and 
not  to  the  particular  sentences  which  they  wrote  in  their  phy* 
lacteries,  see  ver.  6.     The  command  of  writing  and  binding 
dns  law  as  a  sign  upon  the  hands,  and  as  frondets  betwixt  the 
eyes,  ought  doubdess  to  be  understood  metephoricaUy,  as  a   ^ 
charge  to  remember  it,  to  meditete  upon  it;  to  have  it  as  it 
were  continually  before  their  eyes,  and  to  conduct  their  lives 
by  it ;  as  when  Solomon  says,  concerning  the  commandmenti 
df  God  in  general,  ''  bind  them  about  thy  neck,  write  them 
upon  the  table  of  thy  heart,"  Prov.  iii,  1,  8;  vi,  21.    The 
precept,  therefote,  which  we  are  now  conudering,  to  /'  bind 
die  words  of  the  law  for  a  sign  upon  the  hands,  and  as  front- 

*  See  MaimoD.  TephOlin^  seu  de  Phylacteriis,  Wageoseil,  Sotah»  excerpt. 
Gemar.  cap.  ii,  sect,  ii,  not.  x,  p.  397—418,  Altdorf.  1674;  and  Surenhusii 
Tabule  de  Pbjflacteriis,  prefixed  to  the  first  volume  of  Ids  edition  of  the 
Mishoa. 

t  See  Le  Clerc  on  Exod.  xiii,  9. 
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lets  betwixt  the  eyeB,"  Dent,  yi,  8^  ia  to  be  expfaaned  by  the 
iMitraoe  yAach  precedes  it,.  **  These  words,  which  I  com* 
Bumded  thee  this  day,  shall  be  in  fliine  heart."  In  like  man- 
ner it  is  said  elsewhere,  **  Ye  shall  lay  np  my  words  in  your 
hearts  and  in  your  souls/'  chap.  xi»  18i  However,  the  Jews 
imderstanding  the  foregoing  precept,  not  metaphorically,  but 
literally,  wrote  out  the  several  passages  wherever  it  occnrs, 
and  to  which  it  seems  to  refer,  and  bound  them  upon  their 
fimheads  and  upon  their  aims. 

It  seems  the  Pharisees  used  to  **  make  broad"  their  phy- 
lacteries. This  some  understand  of  the  knots  of  the  thongs 
l^  which  they  were  fiutened,  which  were  tied  very  artificially 
in  the  form  of  Hebrew  letters ;  and  that  the  pride  of  the  Fha* 
risees  induced  them  to  have  these  knots  larger  than  ordinary^ 
as  a  peculiar  ornament.  Others  supposed  they  affected  to 
wear  the  phylacteries  themselves  very  large,  as  if  they  coi^ 
tained  more  of  the  law  than  was  conunonly  worn  by  thdr 
neighbours,  and  were  therefore  a  testimony  of  their  extra« 
ordinary  affection  for  it.  It  is  imagined  by  some  persons, 
lluit  the  phylacteries  are  alluded  to  in  the  book  of  the  Reveb- 
tion,  chap,  xiii,  16,  where  the  subjects  of  antichrist  are  said  to 
be  distinguished  1^  ^'  a  mark  on  their  r^[ht  hands  and  on 
Aeir  fbreheadft*." 

*  The  Pharisees  are  further  said  to  "  enlarge  the  borders  of 
their  garments,"  ta  %pa<nesia  rm  ifAaftwy,  see  Matt  xxiii,  5, 
before  cited.  These  icpcunfi^a,  were  the  mr^  tsitsith,  the 
firinges  which  the  Jews  aie,  in  the  book  of  Numbers,  C(Hn- 
manded  to  wear  upon  the  borders  of  their  garments.  Numb,  xv, 
88,  89.  The  targnm  of  Onkelos  calls  them  pfioi^3  cherus- 
pedhin,  which  ha^  so  near  an  ajSnity  with  the  Greek  word 
n^airsirfw^,  that  there  is  no  doubt  but  it  signifies  the  same  thing; 
which  is,  therefore,  an  evidence,  that  the  xpatffitg^  were  ^ 
rwy  Uitnih.  These  were  worn  by  our  Saviour,  as  appears 
firom  the  following  passage  of  St.  Matthew,  ''  Behold,  a 
woman,  which  was  diseased  with  an  issue  of  blood  twelve 

*  S«e  a  large  account  of  die  tapendtioo  of  the  Jews  concerning  the  phj- 
lacteriee  in  Ainsworth  on  Exod.  xiii,  9 ;  BaxtorTs  Synag.  Judaic^,  cap.  iz^ 
and  Lexic.  Talmud,  in  Voc.  rpOM.  Consult,  also,  on  this  subject,  Spenceri 
Dissert,  de  Nat.  et  Orig.  Phylact.  ad  Calcem.  torn,  ii,  de  Legibus,  edit. 
Cantab.  1/97. 
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yattt,  dtme  Mrind  Um,  oadtMidwl  theJbemof  Us 
nfm^tniof  TV  i|Man0»  Matt,  ix^  20.    Agtin,  tbe  iiiliabiia»ti  of 
On— nitrrt  are  mid  (to  hai^  iHroHght  auto  Urn  lliair  iBnoainit^ 
and  to  hfBLwe  "  besoaght  him^  that  they  might  oaly  tovdi  Hub 
htm  of  his  gaiMent,''  npeum^  th  i^MDrur.   Matt,  xhr,  88^ 
Sfao?«ilor  t«  ijMAnt  is,  in  both  these  paasages,  veiy  improiierijr 
tmoslated  the  ''  hem  of  his  ganneDt."    It  should  haye  been 
seadeied  the  finage ;  and  it  sheidd  seem  the  people  imagined 
Ihere  was  some  peculiar  yirtite  or  sanctity  in  the  fiinge  of  our 
Samvr's  garment  aboye  any  other  part»  firom  tiiehr  expocte- 
tiett  of  a  miracnloos  cure  by  touching  it.    It  appears*  indeed, 
tibe  later  Jews  pkiced  a  great  deal  of  sanetily  in  tltese  fiingea. 
Babbi  Menachem,  on  the  fifteenth  clM9>ter  of  Nimbeis»  saitli. 
when  any  man  is  dothed  with  a  fringe^  aad.goediont  flmne* 
with  to  the  deor  of  his  habitation,  he  is  safe*  and  (Sed  ra- 
jeieeth»  and  the  destroying  angel  d^iartedi  fiwm  thence,  and 
that  man  shaH  be  deiiyered  from  all  hurt>  and  from  all  de- 
slmstion*» 

Gonoeming  the  fonn  of  this  fringe*  we  can  only  frame  an 
uneertain  guess  from  the  two  Hebrew  wasde  ilqr!  wliich  it  is 
cKpressed,  namely*  mnr  i^tsUK  Numb,  xv,  88*  38*«  and 
0^  ff^dhilim.  Deut.  xxii,  12*  which  is  likewise  rendered  by 
the  Chaldee  paraphrast  p&DTD  cherutpedkin*  The  Ibimear 
tmUitk  is  used  for  a  look  of  hair»  Eaek.  yiii*  3*  the  latter  for 
a  rope*  sacfa  as  Dalilah  bound  Sampson  with*  Jndg.  xyi*  11^ 
IS.  From  henee  it  is  infemd*  that  these  fiingea  consisted  of 
many  threads,  which  hong  like  hair,  and  wars  twisted  like  a 
rope.  It  was  ahn  ordered  by  the  law^  that  they  should  pot 
upon  the  fringe  a  ribband  of  Une*  or  a  thread*  as  the  woid 
Wia  paihil  seems  lo  be  properly  nsndered  m  a  pstfsi^  of  the 
book  of  Judges*  where  it  is  said  concerning  Sampson*  that 
he  ''  broke  il»  withs*"  with  which  he  was  bound*  '' as  a 
thready  ^nfi  ftkil,  of  tow  is  broken  when  it  toncbeth  the 
ire*''  Judg.  xyi,  9 ;  or  else  it  may  signify  lace*  as  it  is  ren- 
dered in  a  passage  of  the  book  of  Exodus*  chap,  zzxix*  81* 
where  the  string*  which  fastened  the  holy  crown  to  the  high 
priest's  mitre*  is  expressed  by  the  same  word  used  for  this 
blue  thread,  or  lace*  upon  the  fringe  of  their  garments. 
Whether,  therefore*  it  was  a  blue  thread  twisted  widi  a  white 

♦  R.  Menacbem  on  Numb,  xv^  quoted  by  Aintworth  on  Namb.  xt»  99. 


livMigli die  irMeiiiofe,  iriMthar it wn  a hlii»4Ma»  by irluoli 
Hm  fifage WBs  fwtoMd  to  tkeedgeof  tegumeat,  wwfaedMr 
it^WM  MiMd  abng  tke  head  of  the  lnige»  te  niurt  we  cawMt 
trite -epen  iu  to  detennie. 

The  iiee  of  tlu  ftinge  is  said  to  be,  'StfMt  they  iMght  1^ 
vpen  it,  and  remember  aH  the  commaadmenli  of  the  Lord 
and  do  tfiem,''  Niuab.  xv,  80.  Some  conceive  the  fringe  was 
to  be  a  dbtiagoiddog  badge,  wUch  Qod  ordered  the  peafile 
of  larari  to  wear  on  dwar  elothea,  in  the  nature  of  a  Kveiy, 
that  fhey  might  be  known  for  his  serranls,  who  waa  not 
whanied  to  own  tham  for  his  pBcaliar  peojde ;  as  lie  had  be- 
fore, for  the  same  purpose,  oidaredlhem  to  wear  a  disiingiiish- 
ing  mark  in  Uieir  flesh,  namriy,  einramoision.  TUs  aoeoont 
wefl  agrees  with  the  reason  given  for  their  wearing  the  fringe, 
''  that  they  might  look  upon  it,  and  remember  all  the  com- 
mandments of  the  liOrdto  do  tfiem  ;^  that  is,  that  it  might  re- 
mittd  tfiem,  that  as  the  servants  of  Jehovah,  whose  livery  they 
wore,  Ihey  were  bowid  to  do  ril  that  he  had  comaumded 
them.  And  as  by  this  badge  they  were  to  be  distinguished 
from  the  servants  of  all  odier  gods,  so  it  was  to  be  a  gnard 
upon  thrad  from  idolatry ;  aeeordingly  it  follows,  **  that  ye 
seek  not  after  your  own  hearts,  and  your  own  eyes,  after 
which  you  used  to  go  a  whoring." 

Le  Clerc*  indeed  suggests,  that  the  Jews  borrowed  tUs 
ftsUon  of  wearing  fringes  from  the  Egyptians,  because  He- 
rodotus^ speding  of  the  Egyptians,  says,  mi^moun  ntdwvag 
Airf«;  «»pi  iu  oxiXitt  3v#«wi^wl€;,  induH  sunt  iunieU  KmU 
etrca  crura  fimbraiUf.  But  why  might  it  not  as  well*  be 
supposed,  die  Egyptians  leomt  it  from  the  Jews,  as  the  Jews 
from  the  Egyptians? 

After  aH  there  are  some,  Calvin  in  particular;):,  who  suppose 
these  fringes  to  be  notiung  but  strings,  with  tassels,  at  the  foiir 
comers  of  their  upper  garment,  which  was  made  of  a  square 
piece  of  cloth,  in  the  same  fashion  that  was  afterwards  worn 
by  the  Greeks  and  Romans. 

*  Clerid  Annot.  in  Num.  iv,  98. 

t  Herodot*  Ryterp.  aip«  Ixxii,  p.  118,  edit.  Gronov.  Lagd.  Bat.  1715. 
}  CaWioi  Cottiinenl.  in  Deut.  nii,  1^2,  Oper.  torn,  i,  p.  5^,  Arostel. 
1671. 
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This  opiaiMi  ^mrj  wail  agreet  vriA  <be  peeeept  m 
leronomy,  f'  Tho«  Aak  make  thee  fnnged  iqpoii  the 
qoarten/'  wings,  aaihe  margin  renders  it,  or  rather 
^'  of  thy  vestare,  wherewith  thou  covMast  thyself,"  Dent. 
12*  And  the  proper  use  of  fliese  strings  was  to  tie  tiie 
eomeiB  together.  Sach  strings  tiie  modem  Jews  have  to  their 
vdls,  and  each  string  has  fire  knots  in  it,  besides  the  tassel, 
signifying  the  five  books  of  the  law.  The  rabbies  obaerve^ 
that  each  string  consists  of  eight  threads,  which,  added  to  fiv», 
the  nvmber  of  knots,  and  likewise  to  the  nameral  value  of  the 
letters  in  the  word  mnr  tHisitk^  amounts  to  six  hundred  and 
thirteen,  the  number,  according  to  thmn,  of  the  precepts  of 
the  law.  From  hence  they  infer  the  importance  of  the  com- 
mand concerning  the  twt  tsitsitk,  he  who  obs^ves  it,  they 
say,  in  effect  observing  the  whole  law*. 

The  Pharisees  are  censured  by  our  Saviour  for  enlaq;ing 
these  fringes  of  their  garments,  which  we  may  suppose  they 
did  partly  from  pride  and  partly  from  hypocrisy,  as  pretending 
thereby  an  extraordinary  regard  for  the  law.  It  is  rep<Nrted 
by  Jerome,  as  quoted  by  Godwin,  that  they  used  to  have  ' 
fringes  extravagantly  long,  sticking  thonis  in  than,  that  by 
pricking  their  legs  as  they  walked,  they  might  put  them  in 
mind  of  the  lawf . 

From  the  same  corrupt  fountain  wh^ice  we  have  derived 
the  other  superstitions  and  corruptions  of  the  Pharisees,  even 
their  attachment  to  the  traditions,  we  may  abo  trace  their 
most  unreasonable  and  malicious  opposition  to  our  Saviour. 
For  having  learnt  to  interpret  the  prophecies  of  the  Messiah 
in  a  carnal  sense,  and  being  strongly  tinctured  with  the  notion 
of  his  being  designed  to  be  a  temporal  prince  and  deliverer, 
no  miracles  could  overcome  their  prejudices  against  the  mean* 
ness  of  Christ's  appearance,  and  persuade  them  that  a  perBoa, 

*  Buxtorf.  Synag.  Jud.  cap.  U,  p.  164,  edit,  iii,  Basil.  1661,  et  Lex. 
Ifdinud.  in  voc.  tVT^* 

t  Concerning  the  fringes,  see  A  ins  worth  on  Numb,  xv,  38,  39 ;  Deut. 
xzii,  IS;  Buxtorfii  Synag.  Judaic,  cap. ix,  p.  160— 170;  et Lezic. Taimud. 
in  voc.  rrW;  Drusius  de  Sectis  Judaeor.  lib.  ii,  cap.  xvi,  p^  ^T,  edit 
Trig^and;  et  Lensden.  Pbilolog.  Hebrfeo-Mixt.  dissert,  xvii^  p.  118,  119, 
edit.  2,  Ultraject,  168«. 
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iriio  made  no  pretence  to  chril  authority  and  militaiy  power, 
coold  pombly  be  **  MeMiah  the  prince/'  the  **  son  of  David, 
and  ^  Saviour  of  Israel."  They  got  him,  therefore,  appre* 
hended,  eondonned,  and  execated  as  an  impostor^. 

*  See  an  account  of  the  Pharisees  in  Dnisius  de  Tribus  Seeds  JucUeonim, 
lib.  ii,  cap.  xii,  ult. ;  in  lightfoot,  Hone  Hebr.  Matt,  iii,  7 ;  in  Basnage*s  His- 
tory of  the  Jews,  book  ii,  chap,  x,  xi ;  in  Clerici  Ecclesiast.  Histor.  Pro- 
legom.  sect,  i,  cap.  ii,  p.  5—13;  and  in  Prideaux's  Connect,  part,  ii, 
book  V,  vol*  JiUf  p.  470    488,  edit  10. 


CHAP.  XI. 


OF  THB  8ADDUCBB8  AMD  SAMABITANS. 

As  for  fhe  Saddncees,  Epiphanios  derives  the  name  fitxn 
py  tsedhek,  justiiufi,  but  that  derivatioii  neidier  suits  tlie 
word  saddncee,  nor  the  true  character  of  fhe  sect  For  aa 
fieur  were  they  from  being  eminently  righteous,  that  they  are 
commonly  said  to  be  the  most  wicked  and  profligate  of  all  the 
Jews ;  neither  were  they  given  to  boast  of  their  own  righteous- 
ness, as  the  Pharisees  were. 

Another  etymology,  which  Theophylact  mentions  together 
with  the  former  t»  is  therefore  esteemed  to  be  the  more  pro- 
bable one,  that  their  name  was  derived  aito  a$p§arapxfi  Salonc 
This  he  borrowed  from  the  Talmud,  which  tells  us,  that  Sadoc 
was  a  scholar  of  Antigonus  Sochseus,  president  of  the  san- 
hedrim about  two  hundred  and  sixty  years  before  Christ;  who 
having  inculcated  upon  his  scholars,  that  they  ought  to  serve  Cknl 
out  of  pure  love  to  him,  and  not  in  a  servile  manner,  eiAer 
for  fear  of  punishment  or  hope  of  reward ;  Sadoc,  not  under- 
standing this  spuitual  doctrine,  concluded  there  was  no  fritore 
state  of  rewards  and  punishments,  and  accordingly  taught  and 
propagated  that  error  after  his  mastoids  deathj:.  However 
that  be  (for  I  must  confess  with  me  talmudical  stories  have 
but  little  credit),  this  is  said  to  have  been  the  doctrine  of  the 
Sadducees.  That  they  denied  the  resurrection,  and  that  dieie 
are  angels  and  spirits,  appears  from  the  account  given  of 
them  in  the  New  Testament,  Matt,  xidi,  28 ;  Acts  xxiii,  8. 
According  to  Josephus,  they  rejected  the  traditions  of  the 

*  Epiphao.  advenos  Hfleres.  lib.  i;  haeres.  xtv,  p.  31.  C.  edit.  Petav. 
Colon.  1689. 

t  Theophylact.  Comment,  in  Matt,  iii,  7,  p.  18. 
X  Mishn.  tit.  Piike  Abhoth,  cap.  i,  sect,  iii,  et  Maimon.  in  too.    See 
Ughtfoot,  Hore  Hebraic,  in  Acts  xxiii,  8. 
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FlmiseeB*;  IlieyiiotodLydeiiiad  teteflnneelMm 
but  the  fife  and  existenoe  of  tlie  sonl  after  death:  they  like* 
wise  denied  aD  divine  decfees,  and  held  that  man  was  abso- 
lotdy  master  of  Us  own  actions^  witti  a  fall  freedom  to  do 
either  good  or  evil  as  he  thought  proper ;  that  God  did  not  in- 
flnmioe  him  in  doing  either ;  and  that  his  pro^erity  or  ad- 
versity are  placed  within  his  own  power,  and  are  respectively 
the  effect  of  his  wisdom  or  his  folly  f ;  a  notion,  which  in  ef- 
fect amooBts  to  denying  a  providence,  and  to  the  subversion 
of  all  religion ;  so  that  they  were,  upon  the  whole,  Epicurean 
deiits  in  idl  oAer  respects,  exoept  that  they  acknowledged  the 
world  to  have  been  created,  and  perhaps  to  be  upheld  and 
preserved  by  God.    This  historian  gives  them  a  very  bad  cha- 
racter as  to  their  m<mds,  end  says,  '*  they  were  a  set  of  men 
diurlish  and  morose  towards  each  other,  and  cruel  and  savage 
to  all  besides :{:."     However,  we  must  remember,  that  Jo- 
sephus  himself  was  a  Pharisee,  of  an  opposite  sect,  and  tha^ 
such  persons  ue  very  apt,  from  their  mutual  aversion,  to  mis- 
lepresent  and  calumniate  each  other.    Perhaps  his  account  of 
die  Sadducees  is  not  without  some  tincture  of  pfaarisaical  mis- 
repres»tation ;  for  it  can  hardly  be  supposed,  that  men  of 
such  very  corrupt  principles,  as  he  represents  them,  should 
continue  uneensored  and  uncondenmed  by  Ae  sanhedrim, 
much  less  be  suffered  to  fill  the  highest  posts  in  church  and 
state,  as  we  find  they  did ;  it  appearing  that  Caiaphas,  tiie 
Ugh  priest,  who  condemned  our  Saviour,  was  of  this  seet» 
Aots  V,  17.    Besides,  the  character  given  them  by  tlus  his- 
torian is  altogether  inconsistent  with  thm  receiving,  which  all 
admit  they  did,  the  five  books  of  Moses,  even  though  it  were 
true  that  they  rejected   all  the  other  sacred  books,  which 
Godwin  lays  to  tiieir  charge,  but  firom  which  Scaliger  en- 
deavours to  exculpate  them§.    Indeed  the  silence  of  Jo- 
sephus  renders  this  charge  upon  them  justly  suspected ;  for 
though  he  often  mentions  them,  and  loads^them  with  impnta- 

*  Joseph.  Antiq.  lib.  xiii,  c&p.  z,  sect,  ri,  p.  603 ;  Antiq.  Kb.  xriii, 
cap.  i,  Bsct.  IT,  p.  71,  edit.  Hoverc. 

t  Antiq.  lib.  xviii,  cap.  i,  sect,  iv,  p.  871;  de  Bello  Jadaic.  lib.  li, 
cap.  Tiii,  sect,  liv,  p.  106 ;  Antiq.  lib.  tiii,  cap.  v,  sect  is,  p.  640. 

t  De  Bello  Jadaic.  lib  ii,  a^.  riii,  sect,  xiv,  p.  166* 

§  Elencb.  Trihseres.  cap.  xri. 
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lioBs  of.  mu  J  eamffi  priadples  and  pradioes,  yet  he  Be?er 
gpeakfl  of  their  rejecting  any  part  of  the  holy  scriptoreB,  which 
Be  doubt  he  woidd  licfe  done,  if  it  had  been  fact.     Nay,  he 
8ayfl»  that  Aongfa  they  rejected  the  traditions  of  die  fiitherB^ 
they  receiyed  ra  ytypcLfifjMfa,  the  written  books*,  an  exproe- 
sion  too  general,  and  too  much  in  their  fayour,  to  have  flowed 
frmn  his  pen,  if  he  could  with  any  plausibility  have  aocosed 
ttem  of  rejecting  any  one  of  Ihem.    And  even  in  the  Tafanud 
the  Sadducees  are  introduced  as  disputing  and  arguing  from 
passages  in  the  prophets,  and  the  Pharisees  as  answering  them 
from  the  same  books  f,  which  imj^es,  that  those  books  weie 
received  by  them ;  nor  are  they  ever  accused  by  any  of  the 
ancient  rabbies  with  refecting  them.     Some  of  them,  indeed, 
style  diem  D*^m3  chutkiimf  which  is  another  name  for  the  Sama- 
ritans.   But,  perhaps,  that  was  only  as  a  term  of  rqnoaeh, 
which  the  Jews  bestowed  upon  those  whom  they  hated,  as 
upon  our  Saviour,  who,  they  said,  was  '*  a  Sanuuitan,  and 
had  a  devil,"  John  viii,  48.     However,  the  Samaritans  ad- 
mitting only  the  five  books  of  Moses  to  be  canonical,  hence  it 
hath  c(»ne  to  pass,  that  the  Sadducees  being  by  the  rabUes 
sometimes  styled  D^ma  chuthiim^  or  Samaritans,  hath  been  the 
occasion,  without  sojfficient  reason,  of  the  Sadducees  being 
supposed,  as  well  as  the  Samaritans,  to  have  rejected  all  the 
vrritingB  of  the  Old  Testament  except  those  of  Moses.    Sea- 
liger's  opinion  seems  to  be  more  probable,  that  they  did  not 
reject  the  prophets  and  the  hagiographa,  but  only  expounded 
them  in  a  different  sense  from  the  Pharisees  and  other  Jew«j:. 
It  is  a  question  of  some  difficulty,  how  the  Sadducees  oo^d 

*  Andq.  lib.  xiii,  cap.  x,  sect,  vi,  p.  663.    Aayo»  »xtna  8f/>  nyur^cu  »•- 

fuxa  roL  y§ygoLfi/A»*ay  ra  8*  «x  xa^toffaug  rw  wctrtgw  fiii  ri}£fiy.  The  word  »»- 
fuxc  18  here  applied  to  ra  yr/goftfina,  the  whole  scripture,  as  opposed  to 
tradition ;  and  the  word  m/im*  seems  to  be  used  in  the  same  comprehennve 
sense^  lib.  xriii,  cap.  i,  sect,  it,  p.  871. 

t  Cod.  Saohedrin,  cap.  Chelek  ab  init.  Vid.  Reland.  Antiq.  part  ii» 
cap.  ix,  sect,  x,  p.  S7d,  edit.  3.  Saddacaei  testimonium  citant  contra  re- 
surrectionem  ex  Job  vii,  9,  in  Ilmedenu,  fol.  ii,  col.  iv,  iaqoit  Drusius,  de 
Tribus  Sectis  Judsor.  lib.  iii,  cap.  ix,  in  mai^n.  See  especially  lightibot^ 
Hone  Hebraic.  John  It,  25. 

I  Scaliger,  ubi  supra ;  Drusius  de  Tribus  Seeds  Judsor.  lib*  iii,  cap.  ix, 
et  Respons.  ad  Serar.  Minerv.  lib.  ii,  cap.  xi ;  Kelaud.  Andq.  part  ii,  cap.  ix, 
sect.  X,  p.  273. 
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rtinfcrlirTn  tibe  ejUBtenoe  of  aiigek,  «ikI  jet  leoerre  even  die 
five  books  of  Moees  as  canonical  seriptnre^  wherem  are  no 
many  narratives  of  Ae  appearance  of  angels.  PhibaUy  theip 
opinion  oonceming  angds  was,  that  they  were  not  permanent 
beings,  but  temporary  phantoms,  formed  by  the  divine  power 
for  particnlar  purposes,  and  dissipated  again  when  these  woto 
answered. 

In  the  time  of  Josephns  this  sect  was  not  large,  but  it  is 
said  to  be  the  richest ;  and  that  those  of  the  greatest  qnafity^ 
and  opulence  generally  belonged  to  it*,  which  we  can  easilif 
credit,  as  we  observe  in  our  day,  that  the  great  and  xkik  ore 
aptito  i«efer  the  pleasure  and  grandeur  of  tins  life  to  any  ex- 
pectancy in  a  future ;  imd  greedily  to  embrace  such  doctrines 
aa  tend  to  encourage  their  luxury  and  sensuality,  by  ridding 
their  minds  of  uneasy  reflections  on  the  judgment  day  and 
worid  to  comef. 

Of  the  Samaritans* 

Widi  the  Sadducees  Godwin  joins  the  Samaritans,  with 
whom  he  says  they  have  a  near  affinity ;  that  is,  on  supposition 
of  their  rejecting  all  the  sacred  writings  but  die  five  books  of 
Moses,  which  Origen:|:,  Jerome§,  and  £piphanius||  say  the 
Samaritans  did. 

The  Samaritans  were  originally  heathens,  consisting  of 
persons  of  several  nations,  to  whom  the  king  of  Assyria  gave 
the  cities  and  lands  of  the  Israelites  upon  the  Assyrian  cap* 
tvrity.    They  were  called  Samaritans  from  the  city  ~ 


*  Jotepli.  Aotiq.  lib.  Wp  cap.  z,  sect,  vi,  p.  CC3 ;  lib.  xfvif  cap.  i, 
sect,  iv,  p.  871. 

f  See  an  account  of  the  Sadducees,  not  only  in  the  authors  before  cited, 
but  in  Le  C1erc*8  Histor:  £ccle8.  Prolegom.  sect,  i,  cap.  iii,  p.  12-^15; 
Basnage's  History  of  the  Jews,  book  it,  chap,  vi,  f  ii ;  Bayle's  Dictionary, 
aitkla  Saddncees ;  and  Iightfoot»  Horte  Hefar.  Matt,  iii,  7. 

X  Origen.  contra  Celsam,  lib.  i,  p.  38,  edit  Cantab.  1677 ;  Comnitet*; 
io  Johan.  apud  Comment,  in  scripturas,  part,  posterior,  p.  318,  edit*  Huet. 
Colon.  1685. 

§  Hieron.  in  Dialogo  ad  versus  Luciferianos,  as  quoted  by  Prideaux, 
part  i,  book  vi,  anno  409  ante  Cbristom,  vol.  ii^  p.  597. 

II  £piphan.  adverstts  Hftree.  lib.  i,  hteres.  ix,  Samarit.  sect,  u,  torn;  ip 
p.  34,  edit.  Petav.  Colon.  1683. 
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Umb  mfltoopqlui  of  tke  loBgdoai  of  IntmBL    When  ih^  fnt 
wttlad  in  die  eouDtiy ,  ikej  praetMed  onlj  the  iddstront  rites 
of  the  lev^cal  natiou  £rom  wlienee  they  ewie ;  but  npwk  bi»ig 
inftfted  with  htnuh  which  fliey  rappnoied  a  jndgnieiit  upon 
thttn  for  not  paying  doe  honour  to  the  tnoient  god  of  the 
oonntry,  the  king  of  Anyria  sent  a  Jewish  priest  to  inslaraet 
diem  in  the  worship  of  Jehovah ;   upon  which,  out  of  the 
several  customs  and  modes  of  worship  of  the  nations  to  wUcfa 
they  belonged,  and  the  rites  of  the  worship  of  Jdiovdi,  Aey 
made  up  a  very  motley  religion,  2  Kings  xrii,  84,  eiseq. 
Upon  the  vetum  of  the  Jews  from  the  Babylonish  captivity, 
md  die  rebmidiag  JemsalMi  and  dM  tampfe,  tlie  lel^n  of 
die  Samaritans  received  another  alteration  on  the  following 
oeoasion.   One  of  the  sons  of  Jehoiada,  die  Mf^  priest,  whom 
Jesephus  caHs  Manasseh*,  married  die  daughter  of  SianbaEat 
the  Horonite ;  but  the  law  of  God  having  forbidden  the  inter- 
marriages of  the  Israelites  with  any  other  nation,  Nehemiah 
set  himself  to  reform  this  cocmpticm,  which  had  spread  into 
many  Jewish  families,  and  obliged  aU  that  had  taken  strange 
wives  immediately  to  part  with  them,  Nehem.  xiii,  9S---aO. 
Manasseh,  unwilling  to  quit  his  wife,  fled  to  Samaria ;  and 
many  others,  who  were  in  the  same  case  with  him,  beii^  also 
of  the  same  mind,  went  and  selded  under  die  protection  of 
Sanballat,  governor  of  Samaria.     From  that  time  the  worship 
of  the  Samaritans  came  much  nearer  to  that  of  the  Jews ;  and 
they  afterward  obtained  leave  of  Alexander  die  Great  to  bdld 
ft  temple  on  mount  Greiizim,  near  the  city  Samaria,  in  imita- 
tion of  the  temple  at  Jerusalem,   where  they  practised  the 
same  forms  of  worship.     It  is  very  common  for  people,  who 
are  nearly,  but  not  entirely  of  the  same  religion,  to  have  a 
greater  aversion  to  one  another,  than  those  whose  sentiments 
and  forms  of  worship  are  more  different.     So  it  was  with  die 
Jews  and  Samaritans.     Hence  it  was  the  highest  term  of  le* 
proach  among  the  Jews  to  call  a  person  a  Samaritan,  as  was 
before  observed;  and  so  great  was  their  mutual  animosity, 
that  they  would  neidier  ask  nor  receive  any  fevours  from  each 
other.     The  woman  of  Samaria,  therefore,  wondered  that 
Christ,  "  being  a  Jew,  would  ask  drink  of  her  who  was  a  Sa- 
maritan,*' John  iv,  9.    And  when  our  Lord  had  ooeasion  to 

*  Joseph.  Antiq.  lib.  xi,  cap.  riii,  sect,  h  Vf  p  578,  579. 
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po88  throogh  Samaria,  as  he  was  going  to  Jerusalem  to  keep 
one  of  the  ammal  feasts  at  the  temple^  the  Samaritans  would 
gire  him  no  entertainment  on  his  journey,  not  merely  because 
he  was  a  Jew,  but  becavse^  designii^  to  keep  the  feast  at  Je- 
rusalem, he  plainly  preferred  that  temple  above  theirs,  Luke  ix, 
fi2,  53.  As  to  what  Godwin  advances,  that  the  Samaritans 
allowed  of  no  commerce  with  the  Jews,  which  he  grounds  on 
the  forecited  pasage,  concerning  the  surprise  of  the  woman  of 
Samaria,  that  Christ,  being  a  Jew,  asked  drink  of  her,  who 
was  a  Samaritaa;  and  its  being  added  as  the  reason  of  thisi» 
'Vfinr  the  Jews  have  no  dealings  with,  s  rvyx^covroi,  the  Si^ 
auaitaiKS,  Johniv,  9-— I  say,  the  opinion,  that  the  Samaritoni 
pemdtted  no  kind  of-  oommeroe  with  the  Jews,  is  evidenfff 
confiiAed  by  our  being  infcHne^  that  while  tUs  oonTersatiott 
passed  between  our  Saviour  and  the  woman,  "  the  disciples 
were  gone  into  ihe  eity"  of  Samaria,  **  to  buy  meat,"  ver.  6. 
Nodnng  can  be  meant,  iheiefore,  by  a  ovyp^wirrcEf »  but  thai 
they  would  have  no  friendly  intercourse^  nor  perform  acts  of 
mutual  civilitgr^. 

*  See  concenuDg  the  Samaritans,  Heland.  Dissertat.  Miscellan.  vol.  ii, 
dbsert.  vii,  de  Samaritanis.  Prideaux's  Connect,  part  i,  book  yd,  sub  an- 
■o  4^  ante  Cfarktimi. 
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The  Enenes,  tibtough  no  notice  is  taken  of  them,  si  least  by 
name,  in  any  part  of  the  scriptore  hutoiy,  weie  yet  a  cota- 
aiderable  sect  amcmg  the  Jews,  of  whom  both  Josephos  aiKi 
Philo  have  given  a  large  aoeount;  the  former  in  the  tirdfth 
chapter  of  his  second  book  of  the  Jewish  war,  where  he  pro- 
fessedly treats  of  the  three  principal  sects  of  the  Jews,  tbe 
Pharisees,  the  Saddneees,  and  the  Essenes.     He  likewiae 
speaks  of  them  occasionally  in  several  other  parts  of  his  works. 
Philo,  in  his  book  entitled  Omnis  probui  liber*,  gives   a 
veiy  particular  account  of  the  dogmata  and  manners  of  this 
sect,  nearly,  though  not  quite,  the  same  with  that  of  Josephus. 
It  is  very  possible  there  might  be  some  little  difference  b^ 
twixt  the  Essenes  in  Egypt  and  those  in  Judea;  anii  PhUo, 
who  was  an  Alexandrian  Jew,  was  acquainted  only  with  the 
former,  Josephus,  an  inhabitant  of  Judea,  only  with  the  latter. 
PBny,  the  natural  historian,  hath  left  us  some  account  of  the 
Essenes  in  the  seventeenth  chapter  of  the  fifth  book  of  his 
history  f. 

These  are  the  only  ancient  writers,  who  speak  of  the  Esse- 
nes, on  whose  narratives,  as  they  were  contemporary  with 
them,  we  may  depend.  As  for  what  £^q>hanius,  and  otiier 
ancient  and  modem  authors  have  said  of  them,  it  can  only 
be  by  conjecture,  any  further  than  they  have  taken  their  ma- 
terials firom  those  above-mentioned. 

The  etymology  of  the  name  has  given  grammarians  and 
critics  no  litde  trouble.  Josephus  is  silent  upon  it.  Philo 
derives  it  ft'om  ono;,  holy,  because  of  the  extraordinaiy  sanc- 
tity of  the  Essenes,  though  he  confesses  that  derivation  is  not 

*  See  also  Philo  de  ViOl  Contempladvft. 

t  The  aeTeral  accoonts  are  inserted  at  Ua^  ia  Dr.  Prideaax's  Connec- 
tion, part  ii,  book  v,  sub.  fin. 
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grafiyftatical'*.  I^iipliaiiius  goes  *tli6  furth^t  for  the  e^mo- 
logy  of  any,  deriving  the  name  from  Jesse  the  father  of  Da- 
Tidf .  Sahnasius  fetches  it  from  a  city  called  Essa»  mentioned 
by  Josephns.  fiom  wheace  he  imagines  this  sect  first  sprungj. 
Serarins  hath  given  us,  at  least,  a  dozen  diffident  etymolo* 
gies§.  So  various  and  uncertain  are  the  conjectures  of  the 
learned  on  this  subject. 

Grodwin  derives  it  from  the  Syriac  word  mdh  eua,  which 
signifies  to  heal  or  cure,  because  Philo  calls  those  of  the 
Essenes,  who  devoted  themselves  to  a  contemplative  life,  tc/sa- 
«co7U/,  therapeuta,  which  is  naturally  derived  from  Bspaiesunv, 
sanare ;  yet  not,  as  Godwin  erroneously  says,  because  they 
studied  physic,  according  to  the  common  acceptation  of  that 
word ;  but  because,  saith  Pfailo,  they  cure  men's  souls  of  those 
diseases  which  fhey  have  contracted  by  their  passions  and 
vices.  Or  otherwise,  as  he  adds,  they  have  this  name,  be- 
cause they  have  learnt  to  worship  and  serve  that  Being,  who 
is  better  than  good,  more  uncompounded  than  the  number 
one,  and  more  ancient  than  unity  itself|| :  for  the  word  Se/^a- 
iCBiyefi^  sigmfies  a  worshipper,  or  servant,  as  well  as  a  phy- 
sician^. 

These  therapeuta  are  distinguished  from  those,  whom  Philo 
calls  Practical  Essenes,  who  were  employed  in  the  labours  of 
husbandry  and  other  mechanic  arts ;  though  only  in  such  as 
belonged  to  peace,  for  none  of  them  would  ever  put  their 
hands  to  the  making  swords  or  arrows,  or  any  other  in- 
struments of  war**. 

Both  Josephus  and  Philo  give  a  surprising  account  of  their 

*  Philo  in  tractat.  Omnis  probus  liber,  Oper.  p.  678,  C.  Colon.  Allobr. 
1613;  vid.  Serar.  Tribaeres.  lib.  iii,  cap.i,  p.  109;  J.  Scaliger.  Elencb.  Tri- 
bsres.  Serar.  cap.  zviii«  in  iniu 

f  Epiphao.  Hseres.  lix,  lib.  i,  torn,  ii,  sect,  iv,  p.  120,  edit.  Petar. 

I  Salmas.  Plinian.  exercitat.  in  Solinam,  cap.  xxxt,  p.  432,  edit.  Ultraject. 
§  Serar.  Trihsres.  Judsor.  lib.  iii,  cap.  i,  p.  106 — 110,  edit.  Trigland. 

1709. 

II  Pbilo  da  Vil&  Contemplative,  ab  iuit.  oper.  p.  688,  B.  C. ;  Valesius,  in 
his  notes  on  Eusebius's  Bodes.  Histor.  lib.  ii,  cap.  xvii,  p.  66,  not.  3,  en- 
deavoMr9  to  prove  against  Scaliger,  that  die  Therapeotse,  so  largely  described 
hy  Philo,  are  not  to  be  reckoned  in  the  number  of  the  Essenes. 

1[  Vid.  Lexic.  Constantin.  in  verb. 

•*  Philo.  Tractat.  quod  oomis  probus  Jibcr,  Oper.  p.  678,  E,  D. 
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austere  way  of  life.  Tlieif  hottses  were  me«n ;  tiieir  ofeAeB 
made  of  wool  without  any  dye;  they  never  dianged  tbeor 
clotfaes  or  shoes,  till  they  were  qnite  worn  out:  their  food  was 
plain  and  coarse,  and  their  drink  water:  tfaeyn^eeted  all 
bodily  ornaments,  and  wodd  by  no  means  anoint  themselTes 
with  oil,  according  to  the  fiishion  of  those  times.  Nay,  if 
any  one  of  them  happened  to  be  anointed  against  his  will,  he 
would  presently  wipe  off  the  oil,  and  wash  himself,  as  fi^om 
some  pollution.  They  lived  in  sodalities,  and  had  aU  their 
goods  in  common ;  their  morals  were  very  exact  and  pure* 
and  they  kept  the  sabbath  more  strictly  than  any  of  the 
Jews*. 

In  the  account  which  Godwin  gives  of  the  dogmata  of  thia 
sect,  collected  from  Josephus  and  Pbilo,  he  asserts,  Aiat  the 
Pythagoreans  forbad  oaths,  and  so,  saifli  he,  did  the  Essenesf. 
But  this,  I  apprehend,  is  a  mistake  as  to  the  Pythagoreans, 
and  perhaps,  also,  as  to  die  Essenes.  Hie  former,  it  is  wei 
known,  used  an  oath  on  important  occasions,  and  hdd  it  to  be 
most  sacred ;  swearing  by  the  number  four,  which  they  wrote 
by  ten  dots,  in  the  form  of  a  triangle ;  so  that  each  side  con- 
sisted of  four  dots,  thus:   ^^^    Some  have  imagined  Py- 

•  ••• 
thagoras  took  the  hint  of  this  from  the  Natnen  Tetragramma' 

ton  of  the  Jewsj:;  and  that  having  likewise  acquired  some 
notion  of  the  Trinity,  he  intended  to  express  it  by  the  triangle, 
which  is  called  his  Trigonon  Mysticum, 

As  for  the  Essenes,  Josephus  saith,  that  before  any  are  ad- 
mitted to  eat  at  the  common  table,  they  bind  themselves  by 
solemn  oath  to  observe  the  rules  of  the  society  §. 

Godwin  likewise  maintains,   that  the  Pythagoreans  used 

*  Philo  ubi  supra,  p.  678 — 680;  Joseph,  de  Bello  Judaic.  lib.  ii,  cap. 
Tiii,  sect,  ii — idii,  p.  160—165. 

t  Joseph,  de  Bell.  Jnd.  ubi  supra,  sect,  ri;  Philo,  ubi  supra,  p.  679,  C. 

I  Diog.  Laert.  in  Vit4  Pythag.  lib.  riii,  segm.  zxxiii ;  LudaD.  Dialog. 
Vitarum  Auctio,  Oper.  tom.iii,  p.  lOS,  cum  Annot.  Cognati.  p.  131,  edit. 
Basil.;  et  Galei  Philosoph.  General,  lib.  ii,  cap.  iii,  sect,  ii,  p.  173, 175. 

§  Joseph,  de  Bell.. ubi  supra,  sect,  yii,  p.  163.  In  the  tbruer  passage^ 
sect,  vi,  his  ezpressioo  it,  re  8<  ^/uvtn  anuf  mgurvnu,  X"i^  ^  ^f  tri^Mt( 
vr«x^d(M»r«fy  though  here  he  saith,  wpn  Zt  ms  xunif  tt^o^u  rgof^e,  o^^ 
mnotf  cfuwt  ^ptnmUsf,  tu  r,  \.  And  in  sect  Tiii,  he  speaks  of  them  as  rut 
fKMf  um  Ttg  i^n  9tM9/u9i,  Bud  thc  like  in  other  places. 
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only  ineiiimate  smnAem ;  aad  so,  saith  he,  did  tbe  Eweneg ; 
they  sent  gifts  to  the  tmnple,  hot  did  not  sacrifice.  But  how- 
will  this  aseount  of  the  Pytfaagoieaiis  agi^  with  the .  stoiy 
raentioiied  by  Diogenes  La^rtins  and  others^,  that  Pythagoras 
himself  sacrificed  a  hecatomb,  upon  his  discovering  what  is 
oaUed  the  Pythagoric  theorem,  namely,  that  in  a  right-angled 
triangle,  the  sqnare  of  the  hypothesise  is  equal  to  the  snm  of 
liie  squares  of  the  sides  ?  As  for  the  Essenes  it  is  not  easy 
to  reconcile  their  not  using  animal  sacrifices  with  the  profound 
veneration  which  they  professed  for  the  five  books  of  Moses, 
la  which  so  many  animal  sacrifices  are  enjoined.  Josephus 
indeed  saith,  they  send 'their  gifts,  ava^fiara,  to  the  temple, 
but  offer  no  sacrifices  there,  by  reason  of  the  different  rules  of 
purity,  which  they  have  instituted  among  themselves.  And 
therefore,  being  excluded  the  common  temple,  they  sacrifice 
apart  by  themselves ;  ^ag  ^9'ws  evircXsn :  the  word  ^ciog  im* 
ports  animal  sacrifioes,  that  were  stainf. 

Sdly,  Godwin  saith,  the  Essenes  worship  towards  the  riusing 
sun ;  and  this  he  groonds  on  a  passage  in  Josephus ;  on  the 
authority  of  which  some  haire  charged  them  with  worshipping 
the  sun  itself.  The  words  are,  IV^^  7a  fi^v  to  (Bmv  iSiwg 
evfTB^sis'  Tfpiv  yap  ayaa^^iy  toy  HXiov,  ai$v  ^eyyoytcu  runf  fi^fiijXwy, 
wlpi9S  ^c  ^'y^^  ^f  ewroy  €v%a;«  wa-irsp  inerBvovres  avoJsiXeu  ;{;•  If 
Wuov^  indeed*  be  the  antecedent  to  aorof,  it  must  imply  that 
they  prayed  to  the  sun  itself.  But  this  is  not  necessarily  the 
construction ;  for  though  ro  duoy,  winch  is  of  the  neuter  gen- 
der, cannot  be  the  antecedent  to  avroy,  yet  avrov  may  very 

*  Diog.  Lnert.  de  Vitis  Philosophonini,  lib.  viii,  Vit.  Pythagor.  segm. 
xii,.p.  497,  Amatel.  1692.  Cicero  represeots  Cotta  as  giving  no  credit  to 
this  story,  because,  as  he  apprehends,  Pythagoras  never  used  animal  sacri- 
fices, Cicer.  de  Natura  Oeorum,  lib.  iii,  cap.  xxxvi.  Bat  it  b  related  also 
by  Atheneus,  Deipnosoph.  lib.  z,  p.  418,  F,  edit.  Casaub.  1598.  See  also 
Plutarch,  in  Coquaent.  oon  posse  suaviter  Vivi  secuudum  Epicur,,  Oper. 
torn,  ii,  p.  109^,  B,  Francof.  1620. 

t  Joseph.  Antiq.  lib.  xviii,  cap.  i,  sect,  v,  p.  871.  Yet  Dr.  Ibbotson 
(see  his  note  in  loc.)  renders  the  word,  v^  tanvf  rat  ^o'tag  urmXn^i,  very 
diieiently  from  the  translation  used  above,  which  is  that  of.  Dr»  Prideauz: 
bii  version  is,  **  in  seipsis  sacrificia  peragunt,  i.  e.  sese  ipsos  Deo  vovebant 
et  consecrabent/*  edit.  Haverc. 

I  Joseph,  de  Bello  Jodaic.  lib.  ii,  cap.  viii,  sect,  y,  p.  161,  162. 

y  2 
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well  be  supposed  to  agree  with  Btov  imderetood*.  Ajocoid- 
ingly  Dr.  Prideaox  translates  the  words  thus,  "  They  are,  in 
whatever  pertaineth  to  God,  in  an  especial  manner  reUgioos  ; 
for  before  the  sun  is  risen,  they  speak  of  no  common  worldly 
matter,  but  till  then  offer  up  unto  God  iheir  prayers  in 
ancient  forms,  received  from  their  predecessors ;  supplicating 
particularly  in  (hem,  that  he  would  make  the  sun  to  rise  upon 
them."  If  this  criticism  be  not  admitted,  it  is  nevertheless 
much  more  easy  to  suppose  an  error  in  the  copy,  avroy  for 
ouro,  than  that  the  Essenes,  who  had  a  more  than  ordinary 
zeal  for  (he  law  of  Moses,  should  be  guilty  of  such  gross 
idolatry  as  to  worship  the  sun. 

There  was  a  notion  first  started  by  Eusebiusf,  and  eagerly 
embraced  by  many  Roman  Catholics  j:,  that  (he  Therapeutae 
were  Christian  ascetics  or  monks,  converted  and  instituted  by 
St.  Mark :  which  improbable  suggestion  Godwin  reAites  by 
the  followmg  arguments :  In  Ptilo's  treatise  concerning  the 
TherapeutsB,  or  de  Vitd  ContemplativA^  there  is  no  mention 
of  Christ  or  Christians,  the  evangelists  or  apostles.  Again, 
the  TherapeutsB  are  not  mentioned  as  a  new  sect,  as  the 
Christians  then  were ;  on  the  contrary,  he  styles  their  doctrine 
"  a  philosophy  derived  to  them  by  tradition  from  their  fore- 
fathers;" and  saith,  "they  have  the  commentaries  of  Ae 
ancients,  who  were  (he  audiors  of  this  sect§."  Again,  the 
inscription  of  Philo's  treatise  is  not  only  site^*  /3i8  ^stvpmjrtxs,  but 
also  lespt  ncerwy  aprrofv,  and  Philo  elsewhere  calling  the  whole 
Jewish  nation  »cFnxoy  ysvo^H,  it  may  from  hence  be  inferred, 
that  the  Therapeutse  were  Jews,  not  Christians^.  However, 
it  is  •  not  impossible,  that  some  of  these  Jewish  Therapeutae, 
becoming  Christians,  might  still  aflTect  their  former  recluse 

*  See  Waehnen  Anti^uitates  Ebaeor.  vol.  ii,  sect,  vii,  cap.  v,  sect.  Ini^ 
p.  7T5,  776,  Gottingae,  1742. 

t  Euseb.  Ecdes.  Histor.  lib.  ii,  cap.  xvii,  p.  66,  ad  fin.  capitis. 

}  Semrii  Trihsres.  lib.  iii,  cap.  xvii. 

§  Pbilo  de  Vit&  Contemplativil,  Oper.  p.  691,  C. 

II  Philo  de  Legation,  sect,  iii,  cap.  xviii,  ad  Caiam,  ab  init. 

If  See  this  opinion  of  Eusebius  well  confuted  likewise  by  Valesius, 
Euseb.  Eccles.  Hist.  lib.  ii,  cap.  xvii,  p.  68,  not.  i,  edit.  Reading,  Can* 
tab.  17S0,  and  by  Scaliger  iu  his  Elenchus  Tiibasres.  Senirii,  cap. 
xxix. 
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way  of  living,  and,  being  imitated  by  others,  might  give  the 
lint  occasion  to  monkeiy  among  Christians. 

We  have  no  guide»  to  enable  us  to  discoyer  tbe  origin  of 
this  sect.     Pliny,  indeed,  saith,  though  we  know  not  upon 
what  authority,   that  it  had  subsisted  for  several  thousand 
years*.    The  most  probable  opinion  is,  that  it  begun  a  little 
before  the  time  of  the  Maccabees,  when  the  faithful  Jews 
were  forced  to  fly  from  the  cruel  persecution  of  their  enemies 
into  deserts  and  caves ;  and  by  living  in  those  retreats  many 
^f  them  being  habituated  to  reltirement,  which  thereby  became 
most  agreeable  to  them,  they  chose  to  continue  it,  even  when 
they  mig^t  have  appeared  upon  the  public  stage  again,  and 
accordingly  formed  themselves  into  recluses.     As  to  the  num- 
bers of  which  this  sect  consisted,  Philo  and  Josephu3  agree, 
that  in  Judea  there  were  about  four  thousand ;  but  in  Egypt 
Philo  makes  the  number  of  them  to  be  much  larger  f. 

The  absolute  silence  of  the  evangelical  history  concerning 
the  Essenes  is  by  some  accounted  for  from  their  eremetic  life, 
which  secluded  them  from  places  of  public  resort;  so  that 
they  did  not  come  in  the  way  of  our  Saviour,  as  tbe  Pharisees 
and  Sadducees  often  did. 

Others  are  of  opinion,  that  the  Essenes,  being  very  honest 
and  sincere,  without  guile  or  hypocrisy,,  gave  no  room  for  the 
reproofs  and  censures,  which  the  other  Jews  deserved ;  and 
therefore  no  mention  is  made  of  them. 

But  though  they  are  not  expressly  mentioned  in  any  of  the 
sacred  books,  it  is  supposed,  and  not  without  reason,  that 
they  are  referred  to  by  St.  Paul  in  the  second  chapter  of  his 
epistle  to  the  Colossians ;  **  Let  no  man,"  saith  he,  ''  beguile 
you  of  your  reward,  in  a  voluntary  humility,  and  worshipping  of 
angels,  intruding  into  those  things  which  he  hath  not  seen, 
vainly  puffed  up  by  his  fleshly  mind :  which  things  have  in- 
deed a  show  of  wisdom,  in  will-worship  and  humility,  and  neg- 
lecting of  the  body,"  Coloss.  ii,  18,  23.  What  is  here  said 
of  a  voluntary  humility,  and  neglecting  the  body,  is  in  a  pe- 
culiar manner  applicable  to  the  Essenes;  and  by  Josephus 
it  appears,  that  they  had  something  peculiar  among  them  re* 

*  Plin.  Histor.  Natur.  lib.  v,  cap.  xvii. 

t  Philo  in  Tractat.  quod  omnis  probos  liber,  Oper.  p.  678,  C ;   et  de 
Vitft  Contemplative  p.  690,  E;  Joseph.  Antiq.  lib.  xviii,  cap.  i,  sect.  v. 
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Ifiting  to  the  angels ;  for  he  saith,  **  that  when  they  received 
any  into  their  number,  diey  made  them  solemnly  swear,  that 
they  would  keep  and  observe  the  books  of  Ihe  sect,  and  the 
names  of  the  angels,  with  care*.'*    What  is  said  of  "  in- 
truding into  things  not  seen/'  is  likewise  agreeable  to  the  cha- 
racter of 'the  therapeutic  Essenes,  who,  placing  the  excellence 
of  their  contemplative  life  in  raising  their  minds  to  invisible 
objects,  pretended  to  such  a  degree  of  abstraction  and  eleva- 
tion, as  to  be  able  to  dive  into  the  nature  of  angels,  and  assign 
them'  proper  names,  or  rightly  interpret  those  already  given 
them ;  and  likewise  to  pry  into  futurity  and  foretel  things  to 
comef.    Upon  which  it   is   Inghly  probable,   "  diey  were 
vainly  puffed  up  by  their  fleshly  mind."     Moreover  the  dog- 
mata to  which  St.  Paul  refers  in  the  following  words,  ''  Touch 
not,  taste  not,  handle  not,''  ver.  21,  are  such  as  the  Essenes 
held;  who  would  not  taste  any  pleasant  food,  but  lived  upon 
coarse  bread,  and  drank  nothing  but  water ;{: ;  and  some  of 
them  would  not  taste  any  food  at  all  till  after  sun^set^;  and 
who,  if  they  were  touched  by  any  that  were  not  of  their  own 
sect,  would  wash  themselves,  as  after  some  great  pollution  |. 
Perhaps  there  might  be  a  sodality  of  Easenes  at  Colosse,  as 
there  were  in  many  other  places  out  of  Judea ;  and  that  some 
of  the  Christians,  too  much  inclined  to  Judaism,  might  also 
affect  the  peculiarities  of  this  sect ;  which  might  be  the  reason 
of  the  apostle's  so  particularly  cautidfning  gainst  them^. 

m 

*  Joseph,  de  Bello  Judaic,  lib.  ii,  cap.  viii,  sect,  riiy  sub  fin.  p.  163. 

t  Joseph,  de  Bello  Judaic,  lib.  ii,  cap.  viii,  sect,  idi,  p.  165. 

t  Philo  de  VitiL  ContemplatiTA,  p.  693,  B,  p  696,  D. 

§  Philo,  ubi  supra,  p.  603,  A. 

II  Joseph,  ubi  supra,  sect,  z,  p.  164. 

1[  Conceming  the  Essenes,  besides  the  references  above,  see  Seroni  Tri- 
hsresis,  Drusius  de  Tribus  Sectis  Judeor ;  Scaliger's  Elttichus  Trihsres. 
Seraiii;  Clerid  Prolegom.  ad  Uistor.  Ecdes.  sect,  i^  cap.  iv,  v,  p.  16-^39; 
and  Basnage's  History  of  the  Jews,  book  ii,  chap,  xii,  xiii. 


CHAP.  XIII. 


OP  THB  GAVIiONITES  AND  HBR0DIAN8. 

The  Ganlonites  were  not  a  religious  sect,  but  a  political 
faction^  raised  up  and  headed  by  Judas  of  Galilee,  who  is 
mentioned  in  the  fifth  chapter  of  the  Acts,  ver.  S7.  Josephns 
calls  him  laSas  Tau^Mfirr^f  in  the  first  chapter  of  the  eighteenth 
book  of  his  Antiquities* ;  yet  in  the  title,  or  contents  of  that 
chapter,  and  in  the  fifth  chapter  of  the  twentieth  book,  he  i^ 
stiled  USa^  ts  FoXiXoisf .  Judas  the  Gaulonite,  tberefore» 
and  Judas  of  Galilee  were  the  same  person;  indiSerentlj 
€>alled  by  one  or  the  other  of  those  names,  because  Gaulona^ 
his  native  country,  which  lay  beyond  Jordan,  was  otherwise 
called  Gralilee,  or  Galilee  of  the  Gentiles,  Matth.  iy,  15, 
et  alibi,  to  distinguish  it  from  the  other  Galilee  on  this  ride 
Jordan. 

This  Judas,  it  seems,  had  raised  and  headed  an  insurrection 
against  the  Roman  goyemment,  on  occasion  of  the  tax  which 
Augustus  leyied  on  Judea,  when  he  reduced  it  into  the  form 
of  a  Roman  province  j;.  This  party  was  soon  suppressed, 
and  we  read  no  more  of  it  in  tiie  New  Tetament ;  unless, 
perhaps,  as  Grodwin  conjectures,  those  persons  were  some  of 
this  faction,  otherwise  called  Galileans,  whom  Pilate  slew  as 
they  were  performing  the  sacred  rites  at  the  altar,  and  there- 
by mingled  their  blood  witii  their  sacrifices,  Luke  xiii,  1. 

As  for  the  Herodians,  they  are  passed  over  in  silence  both 
by  Josephus  and  Philo,  and  only  kown  by  being  mentioned  in 
three  passages  of  die  New  Testament  hbtory .  We  find  them 
combined  with  the  Pharisees  in  endeavouring  to  entangle  our 
Saviour  with  that  ensnaring  question,  '*  Whether  it  was  law* 
fid  to  give  tribute  to  Casar,"  Matfk  zxS,  16, 17.  We  read 
of  tiie  Pharisees  taking  counsel  with  the  Herodians  against 


*  Sect,  i,  p.  869,  edit.  Haverc.  t  SeiJt.  ii,  p.  965. 

I  Joieph.  de  Dello  Judaic,  lib.  ii,  cip.  Tiii,  sect,  i,  p.  160;  Antiq.  lib. 
xrii,  cap.  ult.  sect.  ult.  et  lib.  xriii,  cap.  i,  Mct  i,  p.  867>  869,.  ^f>' 
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JesoB,  how  they  nuj^t  destroy  hnn,  Mark  iii,  6 ;  and  we 
our  Lord  charging  his  disciptes  to  take  heed  and  beware  <if 
the  leaven  of  the  Pharisees,  and  of  Herod ;  which  is  coni^ 
monly  understood  of  the  sect  of  the  Herodians,  who  demed 
their  name  from  Herod,  Mark  viii,  Id.  This  account  of  the 
Herodians  is  so  concise,  that  it  hath  left  room  for  ahnost 
nnmberless  conjectares  concenung  them. 

Some  make  them  to  be  a  political  party,  others  a  religiooB 
sect.  The  first  opinion  is  favoured  by  the  Syriac  versioa, 
which  everywhere  stiles  the  Herodians,  the  domestics  of 
Herod ;  and  it  is  alleged,  that  the  author  of  this  venioit,  as 
he  was  nearly  contemporary  with  them,  had  the  best  means  of 
knowing  who  they  were.  It  is  Ucewise  argued,  that  Hxj 
conld  not  be  a  reKgions  sect,  because  Josephus,  who  pro« 
fessedly  gives  an  account  of  the  several  reU^ons  sects  of  the 
Jews,  neither  on  fliat  occasion  nor  on  any  other  makes  any 
mention  of  the  Herodians.  On  the  other  hand,  in  fevour  t^ 
the  opinion  Aat  they  were  a  religions  sect,  it  is  pleaded,  that 
our  Saviour's  cautioning  his  disciples  against  the  leaven  of 
Herod,  implies,  that  the  Herodians  were  distinguished  tifom 
the  other  Jews  by  some  doctrinal  tenets,  leaven  being  ex- 
plained by  our  Saviour  himself  to  signify  doctrine,  see  Matt 
xvi,  6, 12. 

It  is  probable  the  truth  lies  betwixt  these  two  opinions,  or 
father  comprehends  them  both.  ' 

The  notion,  that  the  Herodians  were  a  set  of  people  who 
held  Herod  to  be  the  Messiah,  which  is  espoused  by  Ter- 
tnllian*,  Epiphamusf,  Jerome  |,  Cfarysostom§,  and  ThecH 
phylactll  among  the  ancients,  and  by  Ghrotius^,  as  well  as 
others,  of  the  modems,  is  without  sufficient  foundation,  and 
highly  improbable ;  whether  we  understand  it  to  be  meaM  of 

*  Tertulliao.  de  PraescriptioQe  Hsretioor.  cap.  xl^^  sub  fin.  Oper.  p.  219» 
B.  edit.  Rigalt.  Paris,  1675. 

t  Epiphan.  adveraas  Haereses,  Hsres.  xx,  sect,  i,  p.  45,  edit.  Petar. 
ColoD.  1689. 

I  Hieron.  contra  LudferiaiMs,  cap.  xvi,  though  in  his  ComtiMat,  en 
Matt,  xxii,  15,  16,  he  rejects  this  opinioo. 

§  Chrysost.  in  Marc,  xii,  IS. 

II  Tbeophylact.  in  Matt,  xxii,  16,  p.  131,  Paris,  1635. 

%  Grotias  de  Veritate  Christian.  Relig.  lib.  v,  sect,  xtv,  sub  (in.  in  not.  et 
apud  anaot.  in  Matt,  xri,  6. 
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Helmd  ilie  6r0at>  idio  died  soon  after  o«r  Savioiir  was  bora; 
or  of  H«rod  Antipas^  idio  reigned  at  the  time  of  his  personal 
Quaistiy ;  sinoe  neitfaer  of  tban  weie  na&fe  Israelites,  and  it 
eamiot  weU  be  supposed,  that  any  Jews  were  so  ignorant  as 
io  take  a  foreigner  fcur  the  Messiah,  who  had  been  so  ex- 
pressly promised  ^bela  to  be  raised  up  among  themselves,  of 
the  tribe  of  Judah,  and  of  the  house  of  David.  Besides, 
supposing  any  of  them  had  been  so  stupid  as  to  apprehavl  the 
irat  Herod  to  be  the  Messiah,  no  doubt  his  death,  to  say 
nothing  of  his  wicked  and  odious  administratioii,  would  long 
since  have  convinced  them  of  their  mistake ;  since  he  had 
been  very  far  from  accomplishing  the  deliverance  of  Israel 
-bom  fdl  oppression,  which  they  expected  from  the  Messiah. 
And  as  for  tiie  second  Herod,  his  dominions  were  small,  and 
Ma  power  little,  in  comparison  with  the  former ;  Judea  now 
being  reduced  into  the  form  of  a  Roman  province ;  so  tfial 
he  was  little  more  than  the  procurator  of  Ghdflee,  with  the 
title  only  of  king.*  It  is  therefore  utterly  inconodvable,  that 
«ny  should  iieke  him  for  the  Messidb. 

The  most  probaUe  opinion  concerning  the  Herodians  seems 
to  be  that  of  Dr.  Prideaux*,  that  they  derived  their  name 
from  Herod  the  Great,  and  were  distinguished  from  the  Pha- 
risees and  other  Jews,  by  their  falling  in  with  Herod's  scheme 
of  subjecting  himsdf  and  lus  dominions  to  the  Romans,  and 
likewise  by  complying  with  many  of  their  heathen  usages  and 
customs.  In  their  zeal  for  the  Roman  authority  they  were 
diametrically  opposite  to  the  Pharisees,  who  esteemed  it  un- 
lawfid  to  submit,  or  pay  taxes»  to  the  RcKman  emperor;  an 
opinion,  which  thej  grounded  on  their  being  forbidden  by  the 
law  to  set  a  stranger  over  them,  who  was  not  one  of  their 
own  nation,  as  their  king.  The  conjunction  of  the  Herodians, 
therefore,  with  the  Pharisees  against  Christ  is  a  memorable 
proof  of  the  keenness  of  their  resentment  and  malice  against 
him ;  eqiecially,  when  we  consider  that  they  united  together 
in  proposing  to  him  an  ensnaring  question  on  a  subject  which 
was  the  ground  of  their  mutual  dissention ;  namely,  whether 
it  was  lawful  to  pay  tribute  to  Caesar ;  and  provided  he  an- 
swered in  the  negative,  the  Herodians  would  accuse  him  of 
treason  against  the  state  ;  and  should  he  reply  in  the  affirma- 

•  *  Prideaux's  Connect,  part  ii,  book  v,  sub  fin.  • 
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live,  die  Phflriiees  were  as  ready  to  exdte  die  people  agwut 
him,  as  an  enemy  to  dieir  civil  liberties  and  privilegos^ 

It  ii  probable  the  Herodians  were  distinguished  likewise 
by  their  compliance  with  some  heathen  idolatious  usages 
which  Herod  had  introduced ;  who,  as  Josephvs  saith,  baik 
a  temple  to  Cssar  near  the  head  of  the  liveor  Jordan*,  «»cted 
a  magnificent  dieatre  at  Jerusalem,  institated  pagan  gmnesf, 
and  placed  a  gdden  eagle  over  the  gate  (^  the  temple  of  Je- 
hovah j:  ;  and,  as  he  elsewhere  intimates,  fondshed  the  tem- 
|des,  which  he  reared  in  several  places  out  of  Judea,  widi 
images  for  idolatrous  wondup,  in  order  to  ingratiate  himseJf 
with  the  emperor  and  the  people  of  Rome ;  though  to  die 
Jews  he  pretended,  that  he  did  it  against  his  will,  bnd  in 
obedience  to  the  imperial  command  §.  This  symbolizing  widi 
idolatry,  upon  views  of  interest  and  worldly  policy,  was  pro- 
bably the  leaven  of  Herod,  whidh  our  Saviour  cautioned  his 
discqiles  against. 

It  is  further  probable,  that  die  Herodians  were  duefly  of 
the  sect  of  the  Sadducees,  who  sat  loosest  to  religion  of  all  the 
Jews ;  since  that,  which  is  called  by  St  Hark,  chap,  viii,  ver. 
15,  die  leaven  of  Herod,  is,  in  the  parallel  place  in  St.  M at- 
diew,  chap,  xvi,  ver.  6,  styled  the  leaven  of  die  Sadducees{|. 

*  Antiq.  lib.  zv,  cap.  z,  sect,  iii,  p.  776.  ' 

t  Cap.  iriii,  sect,  i,  ii,  p.  766. 

I  De  Bell.*  Judaic,  lib.  i,  cap.  zxxiii,  sect,  zxiii,  p.  139. 
§  Antiq.  lib.  xv,  cap.  ix,  sect,  v,  p.  772. 

II  See  on  this  snbj^t  Prideaux's  Connect  part  ii,  book  v,  sub  fin. ;  Bas- 
nage's  History  of  die  Jews,  book  ii,  chap.  ziv. 
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JEWISH  ANTIQUITIES. 


CHAP.   L 

OP  THB  TABBRNACLB  AND  TBMPLB. 

Having,  in  the  last  book,  given  an  account  of  the  most 
remarkable  civil  and  ecclesiastical  persons,  officers,  and  sects 
among  the  Jews,  we  now  proceed  to  the  consideration  of  the 
most  eminent  stmctores,  br  places,  which  were  esteemed 
sacred,  or  held  in  high  veneration  amongst  them.  OA  this 
head,  Crodwin  treats  first  of  the  tabernacle  and  temple,  though 
indeed  bnt  imperfectly,  especially  of  the  foimer;  on  the  de- 
scription of  whose  structure  and  sumptuous  funiiture  Moses 
has  bestowed  almost  as  many  pages  as  he  has  lines  on  his 
account  of  the  creation  of  the  world ;  no  doubt  because  the 
tabernacle  was  a  designed  emblem  of  the  blessings  of  the  new 
creation,  which  far  excelled  those  of  the  old;  or,  as  the 
apostle  styles  it,  was  **  a  figure  for  the  time  then  present," 
Heb.  ix,  8,  9. 

We  have  an  account  of  three  public  tabernacles  before  the 
building  of  Solomon's  temple: — 

The  first,  which  Moses  erected  for  himself,  iWno^i  venatah 
h,  Exod.  xxxiH,  7;  and  this  the  Septuagint  calls  t^v  ffWjvuiv  ours. 
In  this  tabernacle  he  gave  audience,  heard  causes,  and  in- 
quired of  Gk>d ;  and  peifaaps,  also,  the  public  offices  of  reli- 
gious worship  were  performed  in  it  for  some  time,  and  there- 
fore Moses  styled  it  the  tabernacle  of  the  congregation. 

The  second  tabernacle  was  that  which  Moses  built  for  6od» 
by  his  express  command,  partly  to  be  a  palace  of  his  presence 
as  the  king  of  Israel,  chap,  xl,  84,  85,  and  partly  to  be  the 
medium  of  the  most  solemn  public  worship,  which  the  people 
were  to  pay  to  him,  ver.  96 — 29.   Thb  tabernacle  was  erected 
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on  the  fint  day  of  the  first  month  of  the  second  year  of  tke 
Israelites'  migration  out  of  Egypt,  ver.  2, 17. 

The  third  public  tabernacle  was  that  which  Dayid  erected 
in  his  own  city  for  the  reception  of  the  ark,  when  he  reoeiTed 
it  fi-om  the  bouse  of  Obededom»  2  Sam.  tI,  17 ;  1  Chzon. 
xviy  1. 

It  is  the  second  of  these  tabemacles  we  are  now  to  teat  <^ 
called  the  tabemade  nmr^  fS^XY^,  by  way  of  distinction  and 
eminence.  It  was  a  moveable  chapel»  so  contrived  as  to  be 
taken  to  pieces  and  put  togelhw  at  pleasure,  .for  the  conve- 
moace  of  carrying  it  from  place  to  place,  during  the  wander* 
ing  of  the  Israelites  in  die  wildemess  f^r  forty  yean. 

The  learned  Spencer*  has  fetched  tUs  tabemade,  with  all 
its  fumitnre  and  appurtenances,  from  Egypt;  tngg^^ingk  4^ 
Moses  projected  it  after  the  fiudiion  of  some  sndi  struotnae^ 
which  he  bad  observed  in  that  countiy,  and  which  was  in  use 
anumg  other  nations;  or  at  least  lUiat  God  directed  it  to  be 
made  with  a  vjew  of  indulging  the  Israelites  in  a  compttanoe 
with  their  oustoms  and  modes,  of  worship,  so  far  as  these  was 
nothing  in  them  directly  sinful.  And  he  quotes  both  saomd 
and  profane  writers  to  prove,  that  the  heathens  had  soah  p«rt- 
aUe  temples,  in  which  they  deposited  the  most  valuable  ^^agd 
or  religious  utensib.  Such  a  temple  or  tabernacle  w^  read  of 
in  the  {Nropheoy  of  Amos:  **  Ye  have  borne  the  tabemade  of 
Moloch  and  Cbiun»  your  images,  the  star  of  your  god,  which 
ye  made  to  yourselves,'*  Amos  v,  26.  It  is  indeed  past  dispute 
that  the  heathens  had  such  tabernacles,  as  well  as  many  other 
things,  very  like  those  of  the  Jews;  but  that  th^  had  tlMim 
before  the  Jews,  and  especially  that  God  ccmdescendad  so 
far  to  the  humour  of  the  Israelites  as  to  introduce  them  into 
bis  own  worship,  is  neither  proved,  nor  is  it  probcdble.  It  is 
more  likely,  that  the  heathens  took  these  things  from  the 
Jews,  who  had  the  whole  of  their  religion  immediately  from 
God,  than  that  the  Jews,  or  rather  that  God,  should  take 
them  from  the  heathens.  Besides,  this  account  of  the  origin 
of  the  Jewish  tiJ>eniaole  and  its  furniture  evidently  thwarts 
the  account  which  ttie  apostle  gives  of  the  typical  design  and 
use  of  them,  in  the  ninth  chapter  of  the  epistle  to  the  He- 
brews.   And  further,  supposing  those  heathen  tabernacles  to 

*  De  Legibaa  Hebr.  disaett.  i. 


knre  been  moro  amsieiit  Hum  Hwt  built  by  Moses  by  dhiAe 
direetioiiy  yet»  so  far  from  there  being  any  design  of  comfrfying 
witb'^  idolatroos  betttben,  the  oontnuy  rather  appean^  in 
ihnt  HoM  tttberaaide  was  ordered  to  be  directly  the  reveirse  rf 
tbein^  both  in  its  form  and  steuation.     In  ite  form:   for» 
whereas  the  heath^i  tabernacles  were  carried  about  whole 
upon  the  shoulders  of  &e  priests,  this  was  to  be  ti^en  to 
pieces  whenever  it  was  to  be  removed.    And  as  to  the  situa^ 
tion:  whereas  it  was  the  general  practice  of  the  heatheaB  to 
wovsUp  with  tfadr  faces  towards  the  east,  God  direoted  faii 
talmnacle  to  be  so  placed,  that  the  people  should  worship 
towards  the  west ;  for  to  that  point  the  holy  ci  holies  stood, 
in  which  were  the  more  special  symbols  of  Grod's  piesence» 
and  which  the  people  ware  to  fhee  as  they  wonhq^ped  in  the 
court  at- the  east  «uid  of  the  tabernacle,  where  was  the  eiiat  of 
ihsir  samificea,  as  will  appear  faereaftBr.    This  detects  a  mis- 
tAe  of  Godwin's,  who  nukes  oar  cathedral  churches  answer  tn 
the  Jewish  tabemade  or  temple,  the  sanctuary  resembling  the 
body  of  the  chnieh,  the  sanctum  sanctorum  the  choir,  and  the 
court  round  aibont  the  tabernacle  the  churehyavd;  it4>eikig  evi- 
dent, that  the  fonn  of  these  churches,  in  which  the  choir  or 
ehaneel  is  placed  towards  the  east,  is  direcfly  contraiy  to  the 
Jewish  tabernacle  and  temple»  and  it  is  bcHTowed  from  the 
healkenB,  who  placed  their  pm^s  to  the  east,  and  the  «)9*>^oip  to 
the  wesf"".    That  tiie  heathen  idolaters  worshq>ped  towwds 
tile  east,  appears  from  tMe  following  passage  of  tlie  prophet 
BMUel:  **  And  he  brou^t  me  into  the  inner  court  of  die 
Lord's  house;  and  bebcdd,  at  the  door  of  the  teni{rfe  of  the 
Lord,  between  the  porch  and  the  altar,  were  about  five  and 
twenty  men,  wi&  their  \mckB  towards  the  temple  of  the  Lord* 
and  their  ftees  towards  the  east,  and  fhey  worshipped  the  sun 
towards  the  east,"  Eaek.  viu^  16.     And  from  Virgil,  who, 
l^vii^  an  account  of  .£neas's  sacrificing  before  the  battle  with 
Tmmns,  saith, 

mi  ftd  tuigentsni  cooTena  loouiia  tolem, 
Daat  fro^  maiiibus  tt^bas,  et  tampoim  ftno 
Ssmaia  notaot  pecadum,  ftttaaaqfte  altaiia  libsnt. 

And  accordingly  many  heathen  temples  have  been  converted 

*  Vid.  Vitniv.  Hb.  iv,  cap.  v. 
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into  Ckriftiiai  clniidiea,  nitkmt  any  altmtioii  la the  foaamt 
die  building. 

The  tabernacle  we  are  now  io  describe,  thoa|^  othenrve 
called  a  tent,  becanae  it  was  a  moveable  fiducicy  and  beeaoae 
it  had  no  proper  roof,  but  was  only  covered  with  cnitaina  or 
canopieg  of  cloth  and  skin,  was  neveitheleaa  built  with  ex- 
traordinary magnificence,    and   at    a    prodigtous    expense, 
that  it  might  be  in  some  measure  suitable  to  the  dignil; 
of  the  lung  whose  palace  it  was  to  be,  and  io  the  value  ef 
those  spiritual  and  eternal  blessingB,  of  which.it  was  also 
designed  as  a  type  or  emblenu    The  valne  of  the  gold  and 
i^er  only,  used  for  the  work  of  that  holy  place,  and  of  whieb 
we  have  an  account  in  the  hook  of  Exod^us,  chq>.  xxxviii^  24* 
25,  amounted,  according  to  Bishop  Cumberland's  leductupi 
of  Jewish  talents  and  shekels  to  English  Qoin*  to  iqtwarda.oC 
one  hundred  eighty-two  thousand  five  hundred  sixtynaight 
pounds.    If  we  add  to  this  the  vast  quantity  of  brass^  oc 
copper,  that  was  also  used  about  this  &biic,  its  court  wd  fur* 
niture ;  the  shittim  wood,  <^  which  the  boards  of  the  tahe»> 
nacle,  as  well  as  the  pillars  which  sumunded  the  oourt,  and 
oAer  utensils  were  made  (which,  though  we  do  not  know  what 
name  the  same  wood  bears  now,  was  no  doubt  the  best  and 
most  costly  that  could  be  got),  as  also  the  rich  embroidered 
curtains  and  canopies  that  covered  the  tabernacle,  divided  ike 
parts  of  it,  and  surrounded  the  court;  and  if  we  further  add 
the  jewels  that  were  set  in  the  high  priest's  ^od  and  bceaat* 
plate,  which  are  to  be  considered  as  a  part  of  the  fiBimttve  of 
the  tabernacle ;  the  value  of  the  whole  materials,  exdusive  of 
workmanship,  must  amount  to  an  immense  sum.    This  sura 
was  raised,  partly  by  voluntary  contributions  and  preseols* 
Exod.  XXV,  2,  &c.»  and  partly  by  a  poll  tax  of  half  a  shekel  a 
head  for  every  male  Israelite  aWe  twenty  years  old,  cha|L 
XXX,  11 — ^16 ;  which  amounted  to  a  hundred  talents  and  one 
thousand  seven  hundred  seventy-five  shekels,  that  js»  thirty- 
five  thousand  three  hundred  fifty-nine  pounds  seven  shillings 
and  sixpence  sterling,  chap*  xxxviii,  2& 

We  may  here  remark,  that  this  tax  of  the  half  shekel  a 
man  was,  in  ajfter-times,  levied  yearly  for  the  reparation  of  the 
temple,  and  for  defraying  the  charge  of  public  sacrifices,  and 
other  necessaries  of  divine  service.    This,  as  I  have  before 
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observed*,  iras  pTobd>Iy  the  tribute  demanded  of  ear  Savionri 
Matt,  xvii,  24 ;  from  which,  as  it  was  paid  to  God  for  the 
service  of  his  house,  and  the  support  of  his  worship/^Christ,  as 
being  the  Son  of  God,  m^t,  according  to  the  custom  of  all 
nations,  have  fdeaded  an  exemption,  yer.  25,  26.  However, 
that  he  might  give  no  offence,  he  chose  to  pay  it,  though  he 
was  obliged  to  work  a  miracle  to  raise  so  small  a  sum,  Matth. 
xvn,  27. 

Upon  this  general  view  of  the  prodigious  expense  of  build* 
ing  the  tabernacle,  it  may  naturally  be  inquired,  whence  had 
the  Israelites,  who  had  not  been  come  a  year  from  their  slavery 
is  Egypt,  and  from  labouring  at  the  bridc-'kilns,  riches  enough 
to  defray  it?    To  thb  it  may  be  answeredf, 

Is^,  That  thoiq;h  the  bulk  of  the  people  had  been  reduced 
to  the  condition  of  slaves,  yet  it  may  be  reasonably  supposed 
that  some,  especially  of  the  posterity  of  Joseph,  had  pre- 
served, and,  it  may  be,  concealed  their  wealth,  till  they  had 
an  opportunity  of  escaping  with  it  out  of  Egypt. 

2dly,  Perhaps  Ihe  wilderness,  where  they  now  -were,  might 
snpply  them  with  some  part,  of  fke  materials  for  this  building ; 
in  particular  die  wood.  Some  tdl  us  of  a  grove  of  shittim 
trees  near  mount  Sinai,  from  whence  they  had  their  wood, 
with  no  other  expense  than  that  of  labour. 

Sdly,  Abarbanel  conjectures,  that  the  neighbouring  nationa 
caaaie  and  traded  with  the  Israelites  in  the  wilderness,  and  that 
QoA  blessed  their  commerce  to  the  very  extraordinary  increase 
of  dieir  opulence.  But  the  scriptures  give  no  account  of  any 
strangers  resorting  to  diem  at  this  time,  besides  Jethro  and 
his  family ;  probably  the  fate  of  their  Egyptian  enemies  ter^ 
rified  die  other  neighbouring  nations,  and  made  them  afraid 
to  come  near  them. 

4lA/y,  The  spoil  of  the  Egyptians,  who  were  drowned  in 
the  Red  Sea,  and  whose  dead  bodies  were  providentially  cast 
upon  the  shore,  where  the  Israelites  were,  might  very  consi- 
derably enrich  them,  Exod.  xiv,  80. 

itUy,  But  we  are  chiefiy  to  account  for  their  riches  by 
their  having  brought  out  of  Egypt  a  veiy  large  quantity  of 
gold  and  silver  jewels,  or  vessels,  as  the  word  ^bls  cheli  mgair 

*  See  p.  57. 

t  Vid.  Witaii  Miscetl.  torn,  r,  lib.  ii,  dissert  i,  ssct,  x. 
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inside  of  the  tabemade  into  two  rooms,  Exod.  xxxviii,  27. 
From  hence  some  have  derived  the  ancient  fashion  of  setting' 
porphyry  columns  on  bases  of  white  marble. 

The  tabernacle,  thns  fitted  and  reared,  had  four  different 
coverings,  or  curtains,  or  carpets,  thrown  one  over  the  other, 
which  hung  down  on  the  side,  near  to  the  silver  foundation. 

The  first  and  lowest  carpet  was  made  of  fine  linen,  richly 
embroidered  with  figures  of  cherubim,  in  shades  of  blue, 
purple,  and  scarlet.  It  is  reasonable  to  suppose,  that  the 
right  side  of  this  carpet  was  undermost,  and  so  it  formed  a 
beautiful  ceiling  m  the  inside  of  the  tabernacle.  This  caipet 
consisted  of  ten  breadths,  which  were  joined  together  with 
blue  loops  and  clasps  of  gold. 

The  next  carpet,  which  lay  over  the  embroidered  one,  was 
made  of  a  sort  of  mohair ;  the  breadths  of  these  were  j<nned 
together  with  clasps  of  brass. 

The  third  carpet  was  made  of  rams'  skins  dyed  red ;  and 
the  uppennost  of  all,  which  was  to  fence  the  rest  from  the 
weather,  was  made  of  tachash  skins.  What  beast  this  was  is 
not  certain :  it  appears  that  shoe  leather  was  made  of  its  skin; 
for  God  saith  concerning  Jerusalem,  "  I  clothed  thee  with 
broidered  work,  and  shod  thee  with  badger^s  (tachash)  skin," 
Ezek.  xvi,  10.  It  is  conceived  the  Latin  word  taxus,  and 
the  Grerman  tachs,  may  come  firom  the  Hebrew  tt^M  tachash; 
therefore  we  translate  it  badger.  However,  the  Jews  hold 
this  to  be  a  clean  beast,  which  the  badger  is  not 

Thus  we  have  seen  the  outside  of  the  tabemade  complete, 
on  the  top,  the  two  sides,  and  one  end,  namely,  that  which 
was  set  towards  the  west,  when  the  tabernacle  was  reared, 
Exod.  xxvi,  22.  As  for  the  east  end,  it  had  no  boards,  but 
was  sheltered  with  a  fine  embroidered  curtain,  hung  upon  five 
piHars  of  shittim  wood  overlaid  with  gold,  ver.  36,  97.  The 
text  does  not  tell  us  how  low  this  curtain  hung.  Philo  makes 
it  to  touch  the  ground*;  but  Joseidius  will  have  it. to  come 
only  half  way  dowh,  that  so  die  people  might  have  a  view  of 
the  inside  of  the  tabernacle,  and  of  what  was  done  th^re ;  but 
th^n  he  says  there  was  another  curtain  over  that,  which  came 
down  to  the  ground,  and  was  to  preserve  it  from  the  weather, 

•  Philo  Jud.  de  VitA  Mosis,  lib.  iii,  p.  516,  D,  E.  edit  Colon.  Allobr. 
1613. 
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that  was  drawn  aside  on  the  sabbath  and  other  festivals*. 
Philo's  opinion  is  the  more  likely,  since  we  find,  by  the  story 
of  Zachariah's  ministry,  Luke  i,  in  the  temple  (which  was 
bnilt  after  the  model  of  the  tabernacle),  that  the  people  who 
were  without  could  not  see  into  the  sanctuary. 

The  inside  of  the  tabernacle  was  divided  into  two  rooms, 
by  means  of  a  veil  or  curtain,  hung  upon  four  pillars  mentioned 
before.  This  veil  was  made  of  the  richest  stuff,  both  for  mat- 
ter and  workmanship,  and  adorned  with  cherubim  and  other 
ornaments,  curiously  embroidered  upon  it.  It  does  not  ap- 
pear, in  the  scripture  account,  at  what  distance  from  either 
end  of  the  tabernacle  this  veil  was  hung ;  but  it  is  reasonably 
conjectured,  that  it  divided  the  tabernacle,  in  the  same  pro- 
portion in  which  the  temple,  afterwards  built  according  to  its 
model,  was  divided ;  that  is,  two-thirds  of  the  whole  length 
were  allotted  to  the  first  room,  and  one-third  to  the  second ; 
so  that  the  room  being  beyond  the  veil,  which  was  called  the 
holy  of  holies,  was  exactly  square,  being  ten  cubits  each  way ; 
and  the  first  room,  called  the  sanctuary,  was  twice  as  long  as 
broad. 

Round  the  tabernacle  there  was  a  spacious  area,  or  court, 
of  an  hundred  cubits  long  and  fifty  broad,  surrounded  with 
pillars,  set  in  bases  of  brass  and  filletted  with  silver,  at  the 
distance  of  five  cubits  from  one  another.  So  that  there  were 
twenty  pfllars  on  each  side,  and  ten  at  each  end  of  the  court. 
These  pillars  had  silver  hooks,  on  which  the  hangings  were 
fastened,  that  formed  the  inclosure  of  the  court.  These  hang- 
ings were  of  fine  twined  linen,  Exod.  xxvii,  9.  The  word 
u*yhp  kelangnim,  which  we  render  hangings,  is  supposed  to 
mean  open  or  net  work,  from  xhp  kalang,  aculpsit.  Accord- 
ingly the  Targum  translates  it  grate-work.  So  that  this  in- 
closure did  not  wholly  conceal  the  view  of  the  tabernacle,  and 
of  the  worship  performed  in  the  court,  from  the  people  that 
were  without 

The  entrance  into  this  court  was  at  the  east  end,  facing  the 
tabernacle ;  where  richer  hangings,  for  the  space  of  twenty 
cubits,  were  supported  by  four  of  the  pillars ;  and  these  were 
not  fastened  like  the  rest  of  the  hangings,  but  made  either  to 

*  Joseph.  Antiq.  lib.  iii,  cap.  vi,  sect,  iv,  p.  134,  edit.  Haverc. 
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draw  or  lift  up;  the  text  does  not  say  ^hkh,  but  the  Je#s 
believe  the  latter. 

It  is  made  a  question,  whether  Hiere  was  only  one  court,  or 
aiore,  surrounding  the  tabernacle.  Moses  mentions  but  one  ; 
yet  David  spec|Ls  of  ''  the  courts  <^  die  Lord"  in  the  plural 
number,  PsaL  Ixxxiv,  2,  10 ;  Ixv,  4,  ei  a/Ik' ;  which  ha& 
led  some  people  to  imagine,  there  w«(e  at  least  two ;  one  for 
the  Levites,  and  the  other  for  the  people.  But  this  cannot  be 
inferred  with  any  certainty  from  the  word  being  in  Ae  plural 
number,  which  is  so  often  used  in  the  Hebrew  with  a  singular 
signification,  to  denote  the  excellency  of  th6  thing  spoken  of» 
Or  otherwise,  Moses's  account  of  but  one  court  may  be  r^ 
conciled  with  David's  mentioning  more  than  one,  by  an  easy 
supposition,  that  after  the  settlement  in  Canaan,  when  tte 
tabernacle  was  no  longer  to  be  moved  about  as  feimerly,  tfaqr 
inclosed  it  and  its  court  with  a  strong  tenoe,  at  some  distmoe 
without  the  piQars  and  hangings ;  which  formed  an  outirard 
court,  besides  that  in  which  the  tabernacle  stood. 

Though  the  court  surrounded  the  tabernacle,  there  is  no 
reason  to  suppose  that  the  tabernacle  stood  in  the  centre  of 
it ;  for  there  was  no  occasion  for  so  large  an  area  at  the  west 
end  as  at  the  east ;  where  the  altar  of  burnt  ofieiring  stoodi 
and  several  other  utensils  of  the  sacred  service.  It  is  w^ote 
probable,  that  the  area  at  this  end  was  at  least  fiffy  eubits 
square ;  and  indeed  a  less  space  than  that  could  hardly  suffice 
for  the  work  that  was  to  be  done  there,  and  for  the  parsons 
who  were  imm.ediately  to  attend  the  service. 

Having  described  the  tabernacle  and  the  court  that  sur- 
rounded it,  we  proceed  now  to  take  a  view  of  the  ftmuture 
that  belonged  to  both. 

The  chief  things  in  the  court  were  the  altar  of  burnt  offer- 
ing and  the  brazen  laver.  The  altar  of  burnt  offering,  which 
is  described  in  the  beginning  of  the  twenty-eighth  chapter  (^ 
Exodus,  was  placed  towards  the  east  end  of  the  court,  front- 
ing the  entrance  of  the  tabernacle ;  and  we  must  suppose,  at 
suck  a  convenient  distance  from  it,  that  the  smoke  of  the  fire, 
which  was  constantly  burning  on  the  altar,  might  not  sully  that 
beautiful  tent,  its  veil  and  curtains. 

The  dimensions  of  the  altar  were  five  cubits,  or  about  nine- 
teen feet  square,  and  three  cubits,  or  about  five  feet  and  an 
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htH  high.  It  was  made  of  shittiiii  wood  piflted  orer  with 
farass,  and  it  had  four  brass  rings,  through  whieh  two  bari 
'  were  pot,  by  which  it  was  carried  upon  tiie  priests'  dioiiIdeari» 
It  is  described  with  honiA  at  the  four  comers,  but  what  was 
the  shape  and  use  of  these  horns  is  not  now  known ;  perhaps 
Itey  were  fot  lying  the  Tictims,  according  to  the  'allusion  of 
tlie  Psahnist,  *^  Bind  the  sacrifice  with  cords  eren  to  the  hoins 
of  the  altar/'  Psal.  cxviii,  27. 

The  Ste  was  kept  upon  a  square  grate,  sfiiq>ended  by  rings 
at  the  comers,  and,  it  may  be,  by  chains  in  the  carity  df  the 
idtar.  The  scripture  account  doei^  Bot  detemiine  the  dimen- 
aiiMis  of  this  grate;  bvtif  we  suppose  it  to  be  five  feet  square^ 
which  probably  was  large  enough  for  the  use  it  was  designed 
for,  and  if  we  allow  rix  inches  for  the  thickness  of  tfie  sides 
of  the  altar,  &ere  wotdd  be  a  space  of  one  foot  and  an  half 
betwixt  the  grate  and  the  altar  on  eyery  side ;  which  was  stff- 
Adent  to  preserve  the  wooden  sides  (especially  as  they  were 
pbted  over  with  brass)  from  being  damaged  by  the  fire  oti 
tlie  grate. 

This  grate  is  said  to  be  put  under  the  compass  of  the  altar^ 
as  we  understand  the  word  ^y^  carcobhf  in  the  only  two 
places  where  it  occurs,  Exod.  xxvii,  5 ;  and  xxxviii,  4.  The 
meaning  of  it,  therefore,  can  hardly  be  conjectured,  for  l^ant 
of  parallel  places  by  which  to  fix  it.  Mr.  Saurin  supposes  the 
scro  carc^h  might  be  a  copper  vessel,  hung  by  rings  or  chains 
lo  tine  altar  over  the  fire  on  the  grate,  in  which  the  flesh  of  the 
Tictims  was  consumed'*. 

But  it  is  a  material  objection  against  this  conjecture,  that 
there  are  some  passages,  in  which  it  is  enjoined,  that  the  vic- 
tims with  the  head  and  the  fat  should  be  laid  upon  the  wood, 
that  is,  upon  the  fire,  which  is  on  the  altar,  Levit.  i,  8. 

Othevs,  therefore,  conceive  the  ^yo  carcobh  to  be  nothing 
but  a  kind  of  cincture  to  the  grate.  Others,  again,  have 
imagined  it  to  be  a  sort  of  dome  over  the  fire,  contrived  to 
collect  the  flame,  and  concenter  the  heat ;  so  as  to  consume 
the  vapour  that  would  arise  from  the  flesh  in  burning,  and 
thereby  to  prevent  that  offensive  smell  which  the  burning*  such 
quantities  of  flesh  and  fat  must  otherwise  have  caused.  To 
strengthen  this  conjecture,  the  authors  of  the  Universal  His- 

*  See  Saurin*8  Ditcours  sur  la  Pentateuch,  disc.  Hv,  or  ChamlMnlsyne's 
translation^  p.  458. 
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tory  teD  us,  tiiey  haTe  seen  in  Fnaate  a  kind  of  portabfe 
lieturth,  not  unlike  a  chaffing  dish,  so  artfiiUy  contrived,  &at 
Ae  fire  within  (though  not  v^  fierce  to  outwaid  appearance) 
consumed  feathers,  brimstone,  and  otiier  like  fetid  materidb 
witihoot  causmg  the  least  smell*.  Now  if^such  a  tUng  is 
possible,  it  is  not  at  aD  unlikely  there  might  be  some  suck 
oontriyance  in  the  altar,  to  prevent  any  offimce  from  ike  smell 
of  the  sacrifices. 

The  fire  on  tins  altar  was  looked  upon  fts  sacred^  having 
first  descended  upon  it  from  Heaven,  Lev.  ix,  24.  It  was, 
therefore,  to  be  kept  constantly  burning,  and  nev»  to  go  ont^ 
chap,  vi,  IB.  From  hence,  probably;  the  Ghaldeans  andPei^ 
nans  boirowed  their  notion  of  their  sacred  fire,  irUA  tfaisf 
preserved  and  nourished  with  religions  care  and  attmtkm ;  a 
custom  which  afterwanls  passed  from  them  to  tlie  Greeks  and 
Bomans. 

The  RabUes  have  recourse  to  a  miracle,  to  account  for 
the  piescrving  of  the  sacked  fire  in  their  marches  in  the  wil- 
demess,  when  the  altv  was  covered  with  a  purple  cloth  and  a 
covering  of  badger^s  skins.  Numb,  iv,  IB,  14.  But  it  may  be 
as  well  aoconnted  for  by  supposing,  that  the  grate  with  the 
fire  was  on  these  occasions  taken  out  of  the  altar,  and  earned 
by  itself. 

The  other  consid^table  utensil  in  die  court  of  the  tabeamaole 
was  the  brazen  laver,  described  in  the  thirtieth  chapter  of 
Exodus,  ver.  1&— 21.  The  place  of  this  laver  was  betwixt 
the  altar  and  the  east  end  of  the  tabernacle*  Neither  the 
shape  nor  siase  of  it  is  mentioned  by  Moses ;  probably  it  was 
considerably  capacious,  since  it  was  for  the  use  of  all  the 
priests  to  wash  their  hands  and  feet  before  they  perfcnrmed 
their  ministry. 

It  is  said,  that  Moses  "  made  the  laver  of  brass,  and  Ae 
foot  of  it  of  brass,  of  the  looking-^glasses  of  the  women»  lAo 
assembled  at  the  door  of  the  tabernacle  of  the  congregation,'^ 
Exod.  xxxviii,  8.  Such  were  the  ancient  mirrors,  made  of 
polished  brass,  or  other  metal* ;  which  gave  but  a  dark  or 
obscure  image,  in  comparison  of  glass  mirrors.     Hence  we 

•  Univers.  History,  vol.  i,  part  ii,  p.  66^,  folio  edit. 

f  Vid.  Ezek.  Spanlieim,  Obseir.  iu  Callimach.  Hyranum  ia  Pidlad.  ▼,  91, 
p;  548—550,  edit.  Ultraject.  1697,  octavo.  The  tai^m  of  Jonathan  ran- 
dere  the  text  last  quoted,  ex  «reis  speculis. 
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wM,  of  "  sedng  throngli  a  glass  darUy/'  1  Cor.  xiii,  12,  or 
tuAer  ^^in  or  by  a  glass/'  as  ii  t^^itrpa  signifies. 

As  for  &e  oostom  of  the  women's  assembling  at  the  door  of 
die  tabernacle  of  the  congregatien,  that  is^  the  tdl>emadle  of 
Hoses  (for  it  was  before  the  tabemade  of  the  Lord  was 
reared),  some  derive  it  firom  a  eastern  of  the  Egyptian  wo- 
meot  who  (if  we  may  credit  Cyril  of  Alexandria)  used  to  go 
to, the  temple  with  looking-glasses  in  one  hand,  and  a  timbiel 
in  the  other^. 

.  The  Rabbles  haye  represented  it  as  very  meritorious  in 
fliese  Jewish  women  devoutly  to  sacrifice  the  most  precioos 
oniiimeiit  of  their  toiled  to  holy  uses  f.  Others  have  sui^eeted 
a  grapldoal  enor  in  the  word  rw)iD^  beman^ih,  '^  of  the  look- 
ing-glasses" name^,  that  the  prefix  A  beth  may  have  slipped 
into  the  text,  instead  of  o  e&pk^  by  reason  of  the'similitnde  of 
those  letters;,  and  to  strengthen  this  cbnjectiKe  t^y  oh«erve, 
that  a  beih  is  very  seldom  osed  to  express  the  metelor  staff 
id  which  any  thing  is  made ;  thooj^  sometimes,  it  mast  be 
ewned>  it  isj:;  as,  on  mentioning  the  brass  which  David  coU 
looted,  it  is  added,  wherewith,  ra  bah,  **  Sdiomon  made  the 
brasen  sea,"  &c.,  1  Chron.  xviii,  8.  And  it  is  said  of  Asa,  that 
<'  he  ctfried  away  Hud  stones  and  timber  of  Bamah,  where* 
with  Baasha  was  building,  and  theiewiih»  Dm  baham,  built 
Geba  and  Mispah,"  2  Chion.  x^  6.  They  snppose,  however, 
the  tme  reading  of  this  place  was  mhid^  chMuiroth,  imd  if  so» 
the  prq>er  rendering  wonld  be,  '*  Moses  made  the  laver  of 
brass  as  or  LiXB  the  look]iq;^-glasses  of  Ae  women,"  that  is» 
he  finely  polished  it* 

Having  dras  taken  a  view  of  the  two  most  considerable 
ttdags  in  the  court,  let  us  now  ^iter  into  the  tabemade; 
where  in  the  sanctuary,  or  first  room,  we  see  the  altar  of  in* 
cense,  the  golden  candlestick,  and  the  table  of  shew  bread. 
'  Isl,  The  altar  of  incense§  was  made  of  shittim  wood,  and 
overlaid  with  g<dd.  It  was  one  cubit  square,  and  two  iugh, 
with  an  ornament  of  gold,  in  the  nature,  we  may  suppose,  of  a 

*  Vid.  Cyril,  de  Adoratione  in  spirita  et  virtute,  torn,  i,  lib.  ii,  p.  64. 

t  Vid.  Aben-Ezra  in  Exod.  xxxviii,  8. 

t  Vid.  Noldii  Concordant.  Particul.  in  partic.  i,  signif.  14,  ex,  h  Materis. 

And  Aben-Eira  vindicates  this  sense  of  i  in  the  place  before  us.   Vid.  Cart- 
wright  Electa  Taigom.  Rabbin,  in  loc. 
§  See  the  description  of  it  in  Eiod.  zn,  1—10. 
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AatapafM.    11e«e«rit 
■nwJMg  ««d  II 1 1  ling     it 
to  be  ipiUled  vift  tfe  UiMi  of  the  aoiiMi^  tkiftvaeoe- 
farad  fivtfe  MM  flf 
pcwnt,  or  by  Iks  peo|ilB 

ai7,iaia 

a%,  TVgey—iwlBiirt  dModbei  &»d.  xsr.  a,  «t 
1faiiidMtfiaee<tf  finAnealfetobeaaEle.  ft 
of  aoGd  geld,  to  &e  vdgkt  «f  a  taleat;  ad  cs- 

It 

■lAieeiMUB,  froB the vprigfci  flfeHii,  fl^owslfetop 


■  ■Mdbcf  lkenaeMrt«f  vood  irMilfe idtar  of  li- 
and  like  Ibft  omriMl  and  MHBOttlDd  vilk  grii.    Bv 


ItiiMdto 

be  flopipoted  to  be  a  kml  of  ini  lomd  ilr 
Ibitf  ef  ov  lBa4afale«.    Upoa  tUs  tdbfe  weie  ael  tvo  mra  or 
pilM of  bwves,  or  GdUs  of  bread*  aKiaatmr  orpile^ 
voe  Ranged  ftr  aev oaoB  efeiy  nUHdh.    Theitale 
beloi«ed  to  Ife  pnerti. 

Hh  taUe  wai  aba  finiflbed  wkb  gobloB 
aad  bowb»  of  Ike  ase  of  wUcb  we  bate  no 
Pocfaaps  tbey  were  ased  aboet  tbe  bofy  o3,  wlaA  was  kept 
m  die  tabfynacki^  see  1  Kinga  i,  89,  and  ferj  pwibabiy  iqpQa 
Oktdbfe.  Berinpo,  dm»,  Has  wai  Iba  plaee  of  the  booh  of 
tbe  kw  of  tbe  kingdbBii,  wbkb  Saaiad  wiale,  Md  Ind  ap  be- 
fore tbe  Lord,  1  Sam.  x,  2S. 

We  aow  go,  flimigb  tbe  aeeond  ^eO,  iato  tba  boly  of 
belies;  wbrne  we  aia  tomwtbe  «k  of  dbe  tadiawwy,  aad 
ill  bd  or  ooasr,  oaDed  **  tbe  aierBy  teat*." 

Tbe  ark  was  a  cbest  of  fiae  propwiion,  two  eabita  aad  sa 
balf  long,  one  and  an  half  broad,  and  one  and  an  balf  Ugb. 
It  was  made  of  shittim  wood,  but  {dated  nfwer  wiA  gold,  botb 
within  and  without,  and  ricUy  onuamoited  with  cniions  worit- 


*  Botb  these  desciibed  in  Eiod.  ixt,  10— tl. 
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iii«iiaiiq>.  Iti  fflntf  vie  was  to  be  a  fepontaiy  fof  Hie  two 
taUea  tif  ftone,  on  wUoh  were  engntven  tiie  ten  oommaBd* 
mentB  by  the  finger  of  God  bunadf^  end  wUoh  be  gave  to 
Moioe  OB  Mount  Sinai,  Bsod.  xxy,  1A  Thete  are  called  the 
t^e»  of  testimony,  chap,  xni*  18,  not  only  at  they  wofo  a 
witness  end  lasting  manument  of  the  coTenant  between  Qod 
and  the  peofde  of  Israel,  bat  as  they  woidd  in  eftct  testify 
against  Acm,  if  they  kept  not  tint  covenant  For  tini  end 
elao  the  book  of  the  law,  wUoh  Moses  wrote,  b  oidesed  to  be 
laid  in  or  by  the  side  of  tile  aik;  tiiat  it  <«  might  be  there  for 
a  w^MflS  against  the  disobedient,'^  Dent  xxxi,  98.  From 
Hiese  tahlea  the  ark,  in  which  they  were  pieserved^  is.  called 
the  aik  of  tibe  testimony,  Bxpd.  xxx,  6;  and  the  lid  of  titis 
chest,  wUeh  covered  these  taUee  of  the  law,  is  called  "  the 
meroy-seat,"  aa  fitiy  representing  the  effeet  of  God's  meiey 
to  the  tmnsgressors  of  his  law;  or  the  eoTering  (as  it  wove) 
of  their  transgressions.  And  hence  the  word  lAerv^ioir,  by 
which  the  Septnaghit  renders  the  meiey*seat;  and  which  is 
need  for  it  by  tiie  apostie,  in  the  epistle  to  tiie  Hebrews^ 
ckBLp*  ix,  6,  is  likewise  giyen  to  Christ  in  tiie  ejnstle  to  tte 
Remans,  chap,  iii,  !96^  where  oar  trmshtors  rend^  it  pro* 
pitiation ;  inasmndi  as,  by  his  deaths  he  hath  so  covered  the 
transgressions  of  his  people,  that  they  shall  not  be  pnnished 
finr  tiiem. 

The  upper  face  of  the  mercy-seat  was  adorned  with  two 
figures  of  chenibim,  either  in  chased  work,  as  some  think,  or 
in  statoary,  as  it  is  more  common^  nnderstood,  and  as  seema 
most  agreeable  to  the  description  of  them  in  the  book  of 
Ebcodus,  chap,  xxv,  ]j8-^2(^* 

We  have  no  sufficient  light  in  scriptore  absolately  to  de-^ 
termine  tiie  form,  the  postme,  or  the  siae  of  these  cbembim. 

As  to  their  siae,  indeed,  since  tiiey  are  described  as  having 
wings,  and  their  wings  are  nii,  when  stretched  fortii  on  high, 
to  cover  the  mercy-seat,  of  which  we  know  the  dimensions, 
upon  the  reasonable  supposition  that  their  wings  -were  in  a 
just  proportion  to  their  bodies,  we  may  fiann  some  idea  of 
their  bigness. 

As  to  their  posture,  tiieir  faces  are  said  **  to  be  towards 
one  another  and  towards  the  mercy  seat;"  which  probably 
means  that  they  stood  in  an  erect  posture  on  the  mercy  seat, 
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wA  their  faoei  towardi  each'ofher,  and  berth  of  them  widi 
their  heads  somewhat  hidiiied,  as  looking^  down  npoB,  con- 
templatiiig,  and  adnuittig  the  mysteries  typified  by  the  ail:  and 
mercy-seat  on  which  they  stood.  This  may  give  occasion  to 
die  idhision  of  St.  Peter,  when,  speaking  of  Ae  mysteries  of 
redemption,  he  says  **  which  thhigs  the  angels  desire  to  lode 
mto,*'  1  Pet.  i,  12. 

But  we  are  at  the  greatest  loss  of  all  to  deterarine  the  troe 
diape  and  fonn  of  these  chembim.     Some,  npon  obaerving 
that  the  verb  ^*y^  charabhy  in  the  Syriac  langaage,  sometimea 
faieans  simulavit,  conceive  the  notm  yn^  cheruhh  signifies  no 
more  than  an  image,  figure,  or  representation  of  any  thing. 
Aben-Ezra  is  of  this  ophdon*.     Josephns  says,  they  were 
flying  animals,  like  none  of  those  which  are  seen  by  men,  bnt 
such  as  Moses  saw  abont  the  throne  of  Godf .     In  another 
place  he  says,  **  As  for  the  chembim,  nobody  can  teH  or  con- 
ceive what  they  were  likej:.*'     However,  the  generality  of  in- 
terpreters, both  ancient  and  modem,  suppose  them  to  be  of  a 
human  shape,  only  with  the  addition  of  wings  §.    The  reason 
of  which  suppontion  is,  perhaps,  chiefly  because  Moses  de- 
scribes them  as  having  faces,  though  that  win  by  no  means 
prove  tiie  point,  because  faces  are  attributed  to  beasts  as  well 
as  to  men:     It  is  certain,  that  what  Ezekiel  in  one  place  re- 
presents as  the  face  of  an  ox,  in  another  he  represents  as  the 
face  of  a  cherub,  Ezek.  i,  10,  compared  with  chap,  x,  14, 15. 
From  whence  others  have  conceived  the  cherubim  to  be  rather 
of  the  shape  of  flying  oxen ;  and  it  is  alleged  in  favour  of  this 
opinion,  tiiat  the  far  more  common  meaning  of  the  verb  ^d 
charabh,  in  the  Arabic,  Syriac,  and  Chaldee,  being  to  plow, 
tile  natural  meaning  of  nns  cheruhh  is  a  creature  used  in 
plowing,   which  in  the  eastern  countries  was  generally  the 
ox||.     This  seems  to  have  been  the  ancient  opinion,  which 
tradition  had  handed  down,  concerning  the  shape  of  tiie  che- 

*  See  the  reasons  on  which  Ahen-Ezra  grounds  his  opinion  in  Christoph. 

Cartwright.  Electa  Targum.  Rabbin,  in  Exod.  xxv,  18. 

f  Antiq.  Kb.  iii,  cap.  vi,  sect,  y,  p.  185,  136,  edit.  Havercamp. 

t  Antiq.  lib.  viii,  cap.  iii,  sect  iii,  p.  424,  edit.  Haverc. 

§  That  this  was  tho  opinion  of  several  rabbies,  see  in  Cartwright,  ubi 
supra. 

II  Bochart.  Hierozoic.  part  i,  lib.  ii,  cap.  xxxv,  Oper.  torn,  ii,   p.  358, 
edit.  1719. 
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rabim  with  the  flaming  sword^  that  guarded  the  tree  of  1^, 
Gen.  iii,  24.  And  Ovid's  fable  conceraing  Jason's  golden 
fleece  being  goarded  by  bsaz^ohfooted  bolls,  which  breathed 
out  fire,  was,  perhaps,  grounded  upon  it : 

Ecce  adamanteis  Vulcanum  naribus  efflant 

.£ripides  tauri.  Metamorpb.  lib.  vii,  1.  104. 

We  observe  further,  that  as  Ezekiel  describes  the  face  of  a 
cherub  and  the  face  of  an  ox  as  the  same,  so  SL  John,  in  his 
description  of  the  four  ^wa,  ox  living  creatures,  which  he  saw 
in  his  vision,  and  which  seem  in  all  respects  to  aiuwer  to  the 
four  living  creatures  in  Ezekiel's  vision,  calls  that  the  calf, 
which  Ezekiel  calls  the  ox  or  cherub.  Rev.  iv,  7.   From  hence 
we  may  give  a  probable  account  of  the  strangest  part  of  the 
story  of  Jeroboam's  idolatry,  his  setting  up  the  two  golden 
calves  for  objects  of  worship  in  Dan  and  B^lhel,  1  Kings  xii, 
28,  29.    I  call  it  the  strangest  part,  because  it  appears  won- 
derful, not  only  that  Jeroboam  himself  should  be  so,  stupid  as 
to  set  up  calves  for  gods,  but  that  the  biilk  of  the  nation 
should  so  readily  fall  into  such  3enseless  idolatry ;  but  it  re- 
lieves our  conceptions,  if  we  consider. these  calves  as  nothing 
but  cherubim^  the  very  same  sort  of  figures  that  were  placed 
in  the  temple  by  Grod's  own  appointment :  so  that  Jeroboam 
not  only  set  up  the  worship  of  the  same  God,  and  in  the  same 
modes  and  forms  that  were  practised  at  Jerusalem,  but  the 
same  symbols  of  the  Divine  presence  to  which  the  people  had 
been  accustomed.     It  is,  therefore,  no  wonder  they  so  gene- 
rally fell  in  with  him  in  some  little  alterations,  particularly  as 
to  the  place  of  their  most  solemn  public  worship,  e^eciaUy  if 
we  attend  to  the  plausible  thmgs  he  nught  allege  on  this  head ; 
namely,  that  it  was  an  usual  practice  of  the  holy  patriarchs  to 
build  altars,  and  to  worship  God,  wherever  they  came  and 
made  any  stay.     Abraham  sacrificed  in  Shechem,  and  at 
Bethel,  in  the  plam  of  Mamre,  and  at  Beersheba.    The  ark 
and  Ae  tabernacle  were  many  years  at  Shiloh,  and  there  the 
people  sacrificed.     It  was  from  thence  moved  to  Kirjath- 
jearim,  and  after  that  to  several  other  places,  in  all  which 
sacrifices  were  offered  to  God  with  acceptance.    At  length 
David,  and  then  Solomon  his  son,  having  chosen  to  fix  their 
court  at  Jerusalem,  and  to  have  the  temple  near  to  the  royal 
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palace,  it  was  buik  m  ikaX  city.    However,  the  whola  land  is 
holy;  and  tbBy  aiioidd  not  be  so  siq>evstiiioiis  as  to  wn^g^M^^ 

the  presence  of  God  is  Undted  to  one  place  more  than  anotbcsv 
hot  whatever  Us  pnie  wonhip  is  peifonned,  he  would  meet 
his  people  and  bleu  them.    Or  if  it  should  be  alleged,  that 
Solomon  had  built  the  temple  at  Jemsalem  by  the  express  mp- 
pointment  of  Grod,  mig^t  not  Jeroboam  reply,  that  SokxBMm 
had  so  deiled  that  city  by  his  lewdness  and  his  iddalzies, 
that  it  was  now  become  an  impure  {daoe;  and  aooy  other, 
therefore,  mi^|^  surely  be  as  proper  for  Ihe  most  solemn  wor- 
ship, especially  Bethel,  the  house  of  God,  the  place  whera  ibe 
had  miciendy  chose  to  dwell*?    Thus  might  Jersbcam  raidi* 
eate  hk  oonduot,  perhaps  as  wril  as  any  wilkwonkipper  could 
ever  do.    Nefertheless,  as  he  went  contnoy  to  a  diTiise  in- 
stitntion,  his  cherubim  are  cimtemptuoudy  called  caWes,  and 
he  is  firequendy  branded  as  that  great  sinner  who  made  Israel 
to  sm,  whUi  dMmld  be  a  caatiim  to  us  by  no  means  to  depart 
from,  but  to  keep  dose  to,  ditoie  institutions  in  aH  omtlen 

of  rehgieus  worsUp  t« 
To  return  to  the  cherubim.    Clemens  of  Alexandria  seems 

to  have  been  of  opinion,  that  the  Egyptimi  sphynx,  and  oAer 

hierogiyphical  beasts,  were  borrowed  from  these  cherubim  and 

those  in  EaekiePs  vision:!:.    Hence  it  appears,  that  he  did  not 

*  The  grestSiC  part  of  the  spcach,  which  I  have  put  into  the  mouth  of 
Jersboam,  is  taken  from  Josephus,  who  seems  to  h«?e  sapposed,  that  the 
sin  of  this  piince  was  not  worshipping  another  God,  bat,  for  political  rea- 
sons, worshipping  the  trae  God  in  a  manner  oontnirj  to  his  instittftioo. 
Joseph.  Antiq.  Mb.  Tiii,  cap.  viii,  p.  445,  eifit.  Havercaaip. 

t  CoacenuDg  the  figoie  of  tito  cher«bim>  aad  the  sin  of  Jeichoais  is 
jSisetifigsadi  in  Dao  and  Bethel,  in  imitatio»  of  those  at  Jerasalcfls^  sas 
Moncniis  de  ViUilo  Aaieo^  cap;  iv—- ii,  apud  Criticos  Sacioe,  torn.  is. 
p.  44S9,  et  seq.  In  cap.  x,  etseq.  he  answers  the  objections  to  his  opinioB. 
A  short  abstract  of  what  be  oflfors  on  the  subject  may  be  seen  in  PooTs  Sj- 
nopib  on  1  Kings  xii,  S9.  It  is  nemarkable,  that  the  author,  who  was  a 
Psfist,  takes  occasion,  horn  this  sin  of  Jeroboam,  to  haraSgne  the  Ao* 
tBitnnft,  and  the  king  of  Gseat  Britain  in  partiouhHr,  on  the  heiBoiis fuilief 
aohism.  There  woald  have  been  more  propriety  is  his  addressing  the  chuicfa 
of  Rome,  and  her  iniailible  head,  tlie  Pope,  on  the  guilt  of  abrogsting  or 
dispensing  with  divine  institutions.  Consult,  likewise,  on  this  subject, 
Bochart.  Hierozoic.  part  i,  lib.  ii,  cap.  xixv,  Oper.  tom.  ii,  p.  354 — 360. 

X  Strom,  lib.  ▼,  apud  Oper.  p^  506,  567,  edit.  Paris,  1641. 
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fake  tbem  to  he,  entirely  at  lea«t»  of  a  bnmuai  fonn  ttod 
idiape*. 

It  wa9  betwixt  these  two  cherabiiii^  over  the  merey-fleat, 
that  the  ScheoUaab,  or  auraeidoiis  Hg^,  med  to  appear,  as 
tke  Yisible  token  of  tibe  special  presence  of  Oodf.  From 
whence  he  is  said  to  **  dweU  between  the  ohenibim/'  Piud. 
hxK,  1,  and  '*  to  sit  betwixt  the  chembkn,"  Psal.  xcix,  1. 
In  consequence  of  which  the  people  are  called  open  to  worship 
at  his  footstool,  ver.  5»  that  is,  the  ark  and  the  mercy  seat. 

We  hare  before  observed,  that  the  two  tables  of  the  hiw, 
which  God  gave  to  Moses,  were  deposited  in  tke  aik  under 
die  meroy^seat ;  and  widi  th wi  were  laid  np,  it  shoidd  aeeii 
in  the  same  chest,  die  golden  pot  that  had  rnaana,  and  AaMm^ 
rod  that  bndded.  For  the  aathor  of  Ae  epistle  to  the  H$h 
brews,  speaking  of  tibe  tabemaete,  0^«^  19  ^Mf^fuifi^  ay^a  e^y^mr, 
whsA  is  called  the  hoKest  of  aH,  whicb  bad  die  golden  censer, 
and  the  ark,  f^f  xi^wt^,  of  the  covenant,  adds,  wherein,  w  19, 
was  tke  pot  that  had  manna,  and  Aaron's  rod  thrt  bndded, 
and  the  tables  of  the  corenant,  Heb.  ix,  3,  4.  Bat  how  to 
reconcile  this  passage,  if  we  understand  it  to  assert,  dial  die 

*  On  this  head  consult  Dr.  Watts  on  the  figure  of  a  cherub,  in  his  Ren^- 
nants  of  Time  improved,  in  his  Woifcs,  vol.  iv,  and  Witsii  .Sgyptiaca,  lib.  ii, 
cap.  liii. 

t  This  Schechinah,  or  visible  glioiy  of  Jehovah,  after  it  had  conducted 
die  Israelites  through  the  wilderness  (see  p.  14),  had  its  more  stated  resi- 
dence in  the  taheroade  and  the  temple.  For  a  farther  account  of  this  mi- 
raculous phenomenon,  consult  part  ii,  chap,  ii  of  Mr.  Lowman's  Rationale 
of  the  Hebrew  Bitual.  There  are  some  rematluible  things  in  Lord  Barring- 
ton's  Dissertation  on  God's  Viable  Presence,  at  the  end  of  tiie  second  edU. 
of  his  essay,  and  in  p.  89  of  his  essay^  nete  si,  when  he  hath  eadeavoarei 
to  tiace  tfais.divine  a{^)earaace  from  the  creatjon  till  a  litde  after  the  flbod, 
and  from  the  giving  of  the  law  to  the  destruction  of  the  first  temple.  T<^ 
land's  attempt  to  prove  that  this  apprehended  miraculous  appearance  had 
nothing  miracnlous  in  it,  but  was  onlj  a  kind  of  beacon  made  use  of  by  the 
Israelites  for  their  directioii  in  their  journey  (see  his  **  Hodegus,  or  Pillar  of 
doad  and'  Fire  not  miiaadoos,"  in  fab  piece  called  Tetradymos),  wae  an* 
swered  in  a  pamphlet  called  **  Hodegus  Confuted,  or  a  plain  demoestn- 
tioo,  that  the  Pillar  of  Cloud  and  Fire^  that  gaid^  the  Israelites  in  the  wil- 
demess,  was  not  a  fire  of  homan  preparetioo,  but  the  most  miraculous  pre* 
sence  of  God/'  pubUsbed  17S1, 8vo.  And  likewise  in  <^  A  Discourse  upon 
the  Pillar  of  Cloud  and  Fire,  &c.*'  inserted  iu  the  Bibliotheca  literaria, 
17  SS,  numb*  v.  p.  1,  and  following.  The  seodments  of  the  Jewish  writers 
upon  this  subject  may  be  seen  in  Buxtorf.  Exercitat.  de  Arc&  Fcederis. 
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pot  of  manna,  and  Aaron's  rod,  were  laid  np  in  the  aik,  "mA 
ihe  assertion  in  the  first  book  of  Kings,  Hiat  there  was  notliii^ 
in  the  aik  save  the  two  tables  of  stone  which  Moses  put  there 
at  H<»eb,  1  Kings  viii,  9,  b  somewhat  difl&cnlt.  Some  say, 
the  apostle  speaks  of  the  ark  as  it  was  in  the  time  of  Moses ; 
&e  text  in  Kings,  as  it  was  in  Solomon's  time,  when  upon 
some  occasion  or  other  the  pot  of  manna  and  Aaron's  rod  had 
been  taken  out  of  it.  But  this  is  hardly  probable.  Therer 
fore  t¥  rj,  in  which,  must  either  signify  "  near  to  which,"  in 
which  sense  the  particle  sv  is  sometimes  used  * ;  or  rather,  I 
apprehend,  ey  ^*  in  which,  refers  not  to  MjSarroy,  the  ark^  im^ 
mediately  preceding,  but  to  the  remote  antecedent,  ^x?^  V 
Xt/^fdsyij  ayta  ayiofy^  the  second  tabemade,  or  holy  of  holies* 
and  is  parallel  to  the  expression  which  just  before  oec«ira» 
rKi^  yotp  wnmmiwr^  19  ifptvrtfif  **  there  was  a  first  tabemade 
made,  wherein,  ef  19,  was  the  candlestidk  and  the  table,"  &c  . 
That  the  tabernacle  and  all  its  furaitore  were  typical  and 
onblematical  of  spuritaal  blessings  f,  we  are  assured  by  the 
apostle,  Heb.  ix,  9,  x,  1,  et  alibi.  But  for  the  particular 
iPAsifiifig  of  these  several  mysteries  we  refer  to  Witsius's  Dis- 
sertation de  Tabemaculi  Mysteriis,  in  the  first  volume  of  hu 
Miscellanea  j;. 

Of  iht  Temple. 

Having  taken  a  survey  of  the  tabernacle,  we  proceed  to 
the  temple  at  Jerusalem,  which  was  built  much  after  the 
model  of  the  former  edifice,  but  every  way  in  a  more  mag- 
nificent and  expensive  manner. 

According  to  the  opinion  of  some  persons,  there  were  three 
different  temples ;  the  first  built  by  David  and  Solomon ;  the 
second  by  Zerubbabel,  and  Joshua  the  high  priest ;  and  the 
third  by  Herod,  a  little  before  the  birth  of  Christ.  The  Jews 
acknowledge  only  two  § ;  for  they  do  not  allow  the  third  to  be 

*  See  Whitby  in  loc. 

t  Vid.  Deyling.  Obsenr.  Sacr.  part  i,  obser.  xvii,  p.  68. 

X  On  this  subject  consult  Boxtorfs  Exercitat.  de  Area  Foederis.  And 
with  respect  to  the  tabernacle,  as  well  as  all  its  furniture,  read  Joseph. 
Antiq.  lib.  iii,  cap.  vi. 

§  Vid.  Reland.  Antiq.  Hebr.  part  i,  cap.  vi,  sect,  ii,  p.  58,  edit.  1717, 
and  the  passages  of  the  Talmud  there  quoted. 
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-  a  new  temple,  birt  obIj  Ae  second  rabnilt  And  tUs  be^ 
agrees  wi&  the  prophecy  of  Haggai,  Hag.  ii,  9,  that  *'  Ae 
glory  of  this  latter  house,  nanaely,  Zefabbabel's  tempte,  should 
be  greater  than  that  of  the  former,"  which  nadoubtedly  was 
.said  .in  reference  to  the  Messiah's  honoaring  it  widi  his  per- 
sonal presence  and  ministry. 

The  first  temple  was  bnih  by  David  and  Solomon.  David 
provided  materials  for  it  before  his  death,  and  Solomon  raised 
the  edifice.  It  stood  on  Mount  2Son,  Psal.  cxxxii,  18, 14, 
which  was  the  general  name  of  a  range  of  hiBs  in  Aat  neigh- 
ibomiiood.  The  name  of  that  particnlar  UD,  on  which  the 
temple  stood,  was  Moriah,  2  Chron.  iii,  1.  The  Jews  wiH 
hare  it  to  be  the  yery  spot  on  which  Abrahion  went  about  to 
aacrifice  Isaac ;  and  where  Adam  paid  his  &8t  devotions  afler 
his  creation,  and  sacrificed  after  Us  fall.  This  h31  had  been 
fnarAaged  by  David  of  Arannah,  or  Oman,  king  of  the  Je^ 
imsites*. 

It  is  remarikable,  that  though  in  the  second  book  of  Samtiri 
"we  have  an  acconnt  that  "  David  purchased  the  threshing  floor 
of  Oman,  wiih  tiie  oxen,  for  fifty  shekels  of  silver,''  2  Sam.  xxir, 
34,  in  the  first  book  of  Chronicles  it  is  said,  ''lie  ga^e  to 
Oman,  for  the  place,  six  hundred  shekels  of  gold/'  1  Chron. 
xxi,  25.  To  solve  this  diflb^ulty,  some  learned  mmi,  observis^ 
that  the  words  fp:s  kassaph,  and  int  zakab,  which  we  render 
silver  and  gold  in  these  two  passages,  are  both  used,  some- 
times for  money  in  general,  ima^e  that  the  former  sum  was 
fifty  shekels  of  gold,  and  the  latter  six  hundred  shekels  of 
sflver ;  and  if  so,  both  amount  to  nmch  the  same  value,  dbout 
five  hundred  and  forty-seven  pounds.  But  it  seems  an  easier 
and  more  natural  supposition,  that  tiie  former  sum  was  for  tiie 
floor,  oxen,  and  wooden  instruments  only,  and  the  latter  was 
afterwards  paid  for  the  whole  hill,  whereon  David  chose  to 
build  the  templet. 

*  3  Sam.  xxiv,  23,  mrhere  die  literal  Tersion  is,  ''  Alt  this  did  Araunah, 
the  lui^,  give  unto  the  king." 

t  Capel,  in  his  Critica  Sacra«  lib.  i,  cap.  x,  sect,  z,  p.  37,  supposes, 
that  these  diflferent  numbers  are  owing  to  the  blunder  of  some  transcriber, 
and  are  therefore  most  easily  reconciled  by  admitting  a  various  lectioo. 
And  many  of  this  learned  man's  conjectures,  to  his  immortal  honour,  am 
confirmed  by  the  Hebrew  manuscripts,  as  Dr.  Kenoicott  bath  had  occaaton 
to  observe ;  and  perhaps  this  may  appear  io  various  other  instances,  when 
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aispMse  of  amstibg  tUs  otai^iiiiiDent  stmctare  was  pro- 
4igioiis ;  and,  indeed,  iiecprdfag  to  the  common  aoeeptation 
of  t)i^  seripture  accoimt;  n/ecit  to  iacredible ;  the  gold  and 
rmkfer  otAjs  which  wd«  pcoTided  for  that  porpofto,  amonirtiiig 
to  upwards  of  eight  thousatid  miUioiia  steriiag,  1  Chran.  kn, 
14 ;  xxix,  4,  6, 7 ;  which,  says  Dr.  Prideiiiix,  was  suflfeient  to 
•bftYe  built  the  Whole  t^mi>le  With  sblid  silter^,  and  greatly 
lo&eeed^  sU  the  treasoies  of  all  the  mohais^hs  in  Chcidtendom. 

^ut  it  may  be  obsenred*  that  the  number  of  these  tale&Cs, 
.\q  which  the  gold  9nd  silver  is  co«pated»  is  laeatioBed  onl^ 
lA,  th?  book  of  Cbronicles,  wbiefa  was  undoithtedfy  ^ititten 
i0fydx  the  return,  from  .the  Babylonish  eapthity,  as  appear^ 
fyom  its  mentioning  Cyrus's  decree  for  ^  building  the  teofr- 
pl^,  UtOaon.,  xxxvi,  2S»  38,  and  from  its  canTing  the  geno- 
slcigy  h!fi(yand  Zerubbabel,  who  was  one  of  the  chieft  that  xi*- 
l9ined  from  Babylon,  1  Chron.  lii,  19 ;  and  it  is  not,  theve- 
fore,  improbable,  that  at  the  time  of  writing  this  boek  iisb 
J^wa  nS^t  comp9$e  bj  the  B  nJbyloaish  tnl^nl*  whidb  was  IMe 
moije  ^Hm  half  the  Mos^io  talent,  or  perhupe  by  die  Synac 
jks^pt,  wAs^h  was  b^t  one-fifth  of  th/»  Babyloilish ;  wd  Ons 
the  whole  mass  of  gold  and  mkjoT  would  be  ledueed  to  a  coitt- 
p^TAtiTety  moderate  quantity,  and  yet  bq  abaadaiitly  sufiicieM 
W  bu9d  a  most  nia|^oe«t  temple. 

The  plan*  and  the  whole  model  of  this  structure,  was  bid  by 
the  san^e  dif^ine  anddtect.  as  that  of  the  tahenaoley  namely, 
God  himaetf,  chap,  xxviii,  U,  19.  We  nny^  reasonably  thaie- 
fore  conclude,  it  was  the  completest  buflding  that  was  e?tf 
erected ;  and  it  is  no  improbable  coogeotaare  of  tiiose  who  ase 
for  denying  aH  the  Gredon  ordem  and  just  otnaaaents  la 
amhitectnse  from  thia  leaq»le^ 

It  was  buit,  as  was  s^  before,  mnch  in  the  same  foni 
with  the  tabernacle,  only  every  way  of  larger  dimensiowi.  It 
was  surroimded,  except  the  front,  or  east  ead^  with  thraa 
stories  of  clmmberB,  each  five  cubits  square,  which  readied  to 
half  the  height  of  the  temple ;  and  the  front  was  graced  wiA 
a  magnificent  portico,  wluch  rose  to  tiie  height  of  an  himdred 
and  twenty  cubits.     So  that  the  shape  of  the  whole  was  not 

that  geatleman  hi^h  finished  hia  great  wodL  of  th«  colladon,  ia  wbiob  be  is 
DOW  en^Efed. 

^  PriiUaax's  Connect,  part  i,  book  i^  tol.  i>  p.  7,  8»  Q0t9  <|. 
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mHke  SQOtM  dittirahea  we  liave  fteen,  wlddi  httve  a  lofty  iow^r 
in  the  front,  and  a  lowei^  aisle  ratmin^  aloii|f  eaoh  sidto  of  ^ 
building. 

9*iie  tttenrils  fot  saored  serriee  #ere  1k6  itulie  ai  in  the  tci- 
b^ftia^ ;  only  several  of  flleni,  as  th&  altar,  candlestiok,  Itc., 
ir^«  larger  in  proportion  to  Ae  mote  spacions  edifioe  to  whieh 
4hef  belonged.  This  first  temple  was  at  length  pliindered  by 
Hebnekadnezsaur  kiog  of  Babylon  of  all  its  riish  fbmitttre^  and 
the  bnilding  ittelf  destroyed,  after  it  had  stood,  aMordKng  to 
Jo^ephns^  fonr  htindfed  and  seventy  years,  six  fnonths^  and 
•ten  days  from  its  dedhoation^*  Tfaongh  oth^r  ehironologeri^ 
BS  particdlariy  CaMsluj^  and  fifoaliget,  rednce  the  nnmber  ctf 
years  to  four  hundred  tod  tw^nty-^seven  or  eight  *  and  tTsher 
to  fbnr  hcmdred  and  t#enty-fonr,  three  months,  and  eight 
Akysf* 

T%e  second  temple  was  btiilc  by  Ae  Jews  upon  fhelr  retarb 
from  ili6  Bldyjionlsh  eoptilAty^  mldef  4ie  iiduence  and  direc- 
tion of  Zetubbabel  their  gbvenior^  dn(d  of  Joshua  the  higk 
priest,  with  the  leave  atid  by  fbb  encouragement  of  Cyrus  Ae 
Persian  ^ttperor,  io  whom  Judea  was  now  become  a  bSbuttary 
IdagdonL  TUs  is  fliat  Cyrtis,  of  wbtai  Isaiah  hdd  proph^rfefd 
1^  name  two  btttidred  yesors  before  he  Was  bom,  and  had  pre- 
dicted his  encotmiging  the  i^ebttilditig  Jerusalem  bhA  the  teiAh 
ple,  Isa.  xliv,  38 ;  xlv,  1.  It  is  probable,  that  Daniel  had 
i&owed  Cyfus  this  prophecy,  and  Aat  Cyras  refers  to  it  m  his 
proehanatioii far  rebuilding  the  tempte :  ''The  Lofd  6od,^ 
liaMi  he,  **  bath  given  me  all  the  lingdoms  of  the  earth,  and 
diMurged  me  to  bufld  Urn  a  house  hi  Jerusalem,"  Ezra  i,  IL 
He  alsb  festered  the  sacred  wtensils  which  NebuchadneaBar 
had  put  in  the  temples  of  his  god ;  and  not  only  gave  leave  to 
the  Jews  to  rebaSd  Aefar  temple,  bwt  encouraged  his  own  peo- 
ple to  assist  them  with  presents,  for  cartying  on  the  woti, 
Ea«  i,  4.  Upon  which  the  foundation  of  a  new  building  was 
laid,  with  great  rejoicifaig  of  the  people ;  only  some  old  meil, 
who  remembered  the  glory  of  Solomon's  temple,  and  had  no 
expectation  that  this,  which  was  erecting  by  a  few  poor  exiles, 
just  returned  to  their  own  country,  could  ever  equal  that  m 

*  Antiq.  lib.  x,  cap.  viii,  sect,  y,  p.  528,  edit.  Haverc. 
t  Usier.  Aimah  A.  M.  3416,  p.  71,  aod  Soaliger  de  Emend.  Temp, 
p.  40Qy  edit.  Colon.  Allobr.  1699. 
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magBifioeiioet  wept  wiA  a  load  Toiee,  wlule  otkers  wer^ 
akoating  with  joy,  ehap.  iii»  12,  13.  However,  the  work, 
which  was  thus  cheerfully  began,  went  on  bat  slowly,  P^^i^ 
.for  want  of  zeal  for  6od*s  hononr  an^  worship,  for  wUdi  tkey 
were  reproved  by  the  prophets  Haggai  and  2iechariidi,  and 
pardy,  dso,  throagh  the  envy  and  malice  of  thcsir  neigfabooiBy 
the  Samaritans,  who  by  their  ill  offices  at  court  prevailed  with 
the  anperor  to  pat  a  stop  to  the  work,  chap,  iv,  23,  24.  At 
length,  after  an  intermission  of  about  tUrteen  yean,  it  was 
vigorously  reassumed  under  the  encouragement  of  the  em- 
peror Darius,  and  completely  finished  in  the  sixth  year  of  bm 
reign,  -chap,  vi,  16.  Upon  which  the  new  temple  was  dedi- 
cated with  great  solemnity  and  much  rejoicing,  ver.  16, 17.* 

That  there  wasieally  a  very  considerable  dUTerence  and  d»> 
parity  betwixt  the  old  and\  this  new  temple  is  vary  certaiBy 
'Uot  only  firom  the  old  men's  lamentation  before  mentioned,  but 
Ssovx  die  following  passage  of  the  prophet  Haggai,  '*  Who  is 
left  amongst  you,  tiiat  saw  this  house  in  its  first  glory?  And 
how  do  you  see  it  now?  Is  it  not  in  your  eyes,  in  comparison 
of  it,  as  nothing!"  Haggai  ii*  8.  And  also  from  tlie  promisil 
which  God  gave  them,  in  order  to  comfort  them  on  ^d^  ooca- 
siim,  that  he  would  raise  llie  glory  of  this  hitter  temple  above 
that  of  die  former,  by  the  presence  of  the  Messiah  in  it^ 
ver.  9. 

The  Jews  tell  us,  the  second  temple  wanted  five  remark* 
able  things,  which  wer^  the  chief  glory  of  die  first  temple: 
the  ark  and  mercy  seat: — ^the  Divine  presence,  or  visible  gkny 
m  the  holy  of  holies,  which  they  call  the  SchecUnah: — the 
holy  fire  on  the  altar,  which  had  been  &st  kindled  firom  He*- 
ven:— -the  Urim  andThummim: — and  the  spirit  of  profAecy. 

This  temple  was  {Sundered  and  wretchedfy  profimed  by 
Antiochus  Epiphanes,  who  not  only  rifled  it  of  all  its  riches, 
but  caused  it  to  be  polluted  by  sacrificing  swine's  flesh  up<Hi 
the  altar.     He  also  caused  the^public  WOTship  in  it  to  cease*. 

It  was  afterwards  purified,  and  the  divine  worship  restored 
by  Judas  Maccabeus,  on  which  occasion  the  temple,  or  at 
least  the  altar,  was  dedicated  anew,  and  an  annual  festival 
was  instituted  in  commemoration  of  this  happy  event.    This  is 

*  Joseph.  Antiq.  \\\u  xii,  cap.  ▼,  sect,  iv,  p.  609,  edit  Haverc. ;   god 
1  Maccab.  i,  30—94,  and  45—47. 
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llie  feast  of  dedication  which  we  read  of  m  the  Gospel  of 
St.  John,  chap,  x,  22,  and  which  is  said  to  be  in  winter, 
and  conid  not,  llierefore^  be  kept  in  remembrance  of  the  dedi- 
cation of  the  temple  of  Solomon ;  for  that  was  in  the  seventh 
month,  which  is  just  after  haryest,  1  Kings  viii,  2 ;  nor  of 
Zembbabel's  temple,  which  was  dedicated  in  the«month  Adar, 
in  the  sprii^.  It  must,  therefore,  be  the  festival,  which  was 
institated  by  Judas  Maccabeus,  on  his  having  purified  the 
temple  and  altar  firom  the  pollution  of  Antiochus.  This  feast 
was  celebrated  for  eight  days  Successivdly,  from  the  twenty- 
ifth  day  of  the  month  Casleu,  answering  to  our  December, 
1  Maccab.  iv,  S9.  And  it  is  also  mentioned  by  Josephus  as 
a  festival  to  which  great  regard  was  paid  in  his  time*.  This 
festival  is  still  observed  by  the  Jews ;  yet  not  as  a  time  of  re- 
joicing, but  of  mourning,  on  account  of  the  destruction  of  their 
temple,  and  the  calamities  which  have  befallen  Iheir  nation. 

When  this  second  temple  was  grown  old,  and  out  of  repair, 
having  stood  five  hundred  years.  King  Herod,  in  order  to  in- 
gratiate himself  with  the  Jews,  and  to  perpetuate  his  own  me- 
nory,  offered  to  rebuild  it :  which  brings  us, 

7%iri2/y,  To  Herod's  temple,  whidi  was  a  far  more  mag- 
nificent structure  than  ZerubbabePs,  and  came  much  nearer 
t^  the  glory  of  Solomon's.  Tacitus,  the  Roman  historian, 
calls  it  *^  ImmenssB  opulentiae  templum,"  a  temple  of  immense 
opuleneei'.  Josephus  says,  it  was  the  most  astonishing  struc- 
tore  he  had  ever  seen  or  heard  of,  as  well  on  account  of  its 
arcbitecture  as  its  magnitude,  and  likewise  the  richness  and' 
magnificence  of  its  various  parts,  and  the  fame  and  reputation 
of  its  sacred  appurtenances  |.  As  for  Rabbi  Jehuda,  the 
compiler  of  the  Talmud,  and  other  more  modem  writers>  who 
have  given  us  descriptions  of  this  temple,  which  none  of  tiiem 
had  ever  seen,  we  can  have*  little  dependence  on  their  ac- 
counts, especially  as  they  differ  so  much  firom  one  another, 
each  having,  in  a  manner,  erected  a  separate  edifice ;  to  which 
one  cannot  help  suspecting,  that  the  strength  of  imagination 
has  sometimes  contributed  more  largely  than  the  knowledge  of 

*  Antiq.  lib.  xii,  cap.  vii,  sedt.  vii,  p.  617,  edit.  Haverc. 

t  Tacit.  Uistor.  lib.  v,  sect,  viii,  p.  902,  edit.  Glasg.  1743. 

t  Joseph,  de  Bell.  Jodaic.  lib.  ri,  cap.  iv,  sect,  riii,  p.  386,  edit.  Ha- 
verc. 
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Iwtpcy.    Bi|t  JosephoB  vas  Umsetf  a  priest  in  the  temple  he 
dewrSies,  and  wrote  soon  after  its  destmction,  when,  if  lie 
had  given  a  false,  or  lemaikably  inacourate  aecount,  he  nigiait 
l^ave  been  contradicted  by  niunbMt»  who  had  viewed  it  as  wdl 
as  hinppelf.    For  that  reason>  he  is  to  be  credited  beyond  any 
of  the  rest  *,^  tiiough  one  cannot  avoid  suspecting*  ttiat  eres 
in  his  deacripttcm  there  is  some  panegyric  exceeding  the 
bponjis  of  troth,  intermixed  with  fiedthfid  and  exact  narratiTe ; 
for  instance,  when  he  tells  ns  of  some  stones  in  the  boiUUng 
forty-five  cabits  long,  five  high,  and  six  broad*    That  there 
were,  indeed,  some  extraordinary  harge  stones,  may  be  eo^ 
lected  from  the  following  passage  of  the  evangelist  Matk» 
"  And.p8  he  went  out  of  the  temple,  one  offais  disciples  saitk 
nnto  hini.  Master,  see  what  manner  of  stones  and  what  build- 
ings are  here?"  Mark  xiii,  1.    And  in  Lake  diey  are  staled 
*'  goodly  stones,*'  chap,  xxi,  5.    Bnt  I  apprehend  it  WfMild 
pnzsle  all  the  mathematiotans  of  the  present  age  to  contrive 
machines  by  which  stones  of  such  prodigiont^  w^ri^^t  and  flise» 
as  those  mentioned  by  Josephus,  could  be  raised  and  managed. 
We  are  to  consider,  he  W90t0  before  th^  int^enlipn  of  prinAig; 
when  books  could  not  he  soon  and  easily  pnblMied  and  dis- 
persed into  many  httpds,  us  they  now  are.     It  is  pos^Ie, 
therefore^  a  vain  detire  of  exalting  the  g^ry  of  his  nation^ 
might  pj^evail  with  him,  in  some  eases,  above  a  strict  regard 
to  troth,  n^en  it  was  probable*  none,  who  wave  aUe  to  con- 
tradict hi^i,  migjit  ever  see  his  book ;  or  if  they  shawdd^  and 
were  of  his  own  nation^  they  would  not  be  inclined  to  do  itf- 
Hitherto  we  have  only  considered  the  ten^pte  itself,  wUch 
consisted  of  the  portico,  the  saqctuaiy,  and  the  holy  of  holies. 
Bat  thjs  was  only  a  small  pifft  of  the  sacred  boilding  on  the 
top  of  Mqmit  Moriah;  for  tha  temple  was  snrroaaded  wiA 
spacious.  c(»urts,  making  a  8<|iiare  of  haif  ^  mile  in  cireuA* 
ference* 

*  $ee  bis.  Dwcriptigft  of  die  TisiBple,  de  B^.  Juduc.  Kb.  v,  cep.  t, 
p.  3dl,  t  soq. 

t  There  i8»  however,  m-  surprisisf;  accouot  in  Mi*.  Maundrel's  Travels, 
p.  138,  edit.  1749,  Oxon,  of  the  size  of  some  stones,  which,  he  saith,  be 
saw  himself  in  a  wall  which  encompassed  the  temple  of  Balbec ;  one  stone 
was  twenty-one,  and  two  others  each  twenty  yards  long,  four  yards  deep, 
and  as  many  broad.  And.  the  authors  of  the  .Universal  History  quote  De  Xm 
Roqiie,  a  French  author,  as  giving  the  same  account. 
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Tli»  first. coorly  iriikdi  eneonpiuied  die  t^pte  iiiid  th& 
oflrar coii^>  was  cttUed  the  opiirt  of  the  Gentiles;  because 
Ghuitiles  were  allowed  to  comaii^tQ  it,  but  no  ftirtber.  It  was 
eaclosed  with  a  wall^  twenty  cubits  hi^,  on  the  top  of  which 
W0re  ehalnben»  or  galleries,  dopported  by  the  wall  on  th^ 
outer  side,  and  by  rows  of  colnmns  on  the  inside ;  as  diei 
aides  of  the  Royal  Exchange,  or  the  Piaz^ut  in  Covent 
Garden  are*  These  piazzas  of  the  temple  are  called  rdai  by 
J<^&efjfikuB,  and  in  the  New  l^esttiment ;  which  we  translate 
porehes,  though  not  very  properly,  fot  the  English  Ivdrd 
pofoh  conveys  a  veory  diflTerent  idea  from  the  Greek  woitl 
roo,  whieh  is  bettclr  rendered  piazza.  That  on  the  east  side 
was  called  SolomM's  piazza,  see  Joiin  x,  23;  Aeti^  iii,  11; 
because  it  stood  upon  a  vast  teitace,  whidfa  he  built  up  from 
the  valley  beneath,  four  hundred  cubits  high,  in  order  to  en- 
lai^  the  area  on  the  top  of  the  mountain,  and  make  it  equal 
to  the  plan  of  his  intended  building.  As  this  terrace  Was  )3ie 
only  woi4  of  Solomon's  remaining  in  Herod*s  temple,  the 
pkuBza,  that  stood  upon  it,  stBl  retained  the  name  of  the  fonher 
prince. 

Of  the  same  kind  with  these  piazzas  were  doubtless  the  five 
sro«i,  which  sarrounded  the  pool  of  B^Aesda,  J^fan  v,  2.  The 
pool  was  pifobaUy  a  pentagon,  and  the  piazzas  round  it  "were 
designed  to  shelter  from  Hkt  weathet  the  >  multitade  of  dis- 
eased persons,  who  lay  waitmg  for  a  curd  by  the  miraculous 
viiptne  of  those  waters. 

Within  lUjs  outward  great  coitft  ^as  a  less  court,  of  an 
oUong  rectangular  figure,  neair  to  die  west  end  of  which  the 
temple  stood.  Into  this  c6mrt  none  but  Israelites  might  enter. 
It  was  also  suitounded  with  a  wall,  and  adorned  with  piazzas, 
in  the  manner  of  the  great  court.  Thie  rabbies  speak  of  two 
walls,  and  a  space  betwixt  them  of  ten  cubits  broad,  which 
they  caB  Ae  Vn  chel,  that  parted  the  court  of  the  Israelites 
frdm  the  court  of  the  Gentiles.  This  is  what  they  understand 
by  the  word  Vn  in  the  Lamentations  of  Jeremiah,  chap,  ii,  8 ; 
*^  He  made  the  chel  mid  the  wall  to  lament ;  they  lahgtdshed 
iogeiber*.**    But  however  that  be,  the  wall  that  divided  be- 

*  Vid.  Maimon.  de  .£di6cio  Templi)  cap.  vii,  sect,  iii,  p.  59,  Crenii 
Fasciculi  Sexti.    There  is,  however,  a  mistake  in  the  translation ;  instead 
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twixt  the  court  of  the  Gentiles  and  tbe  court  :of  tke  Icra^Hes 
is  evidently  alluded  to  in  the  following  passage  of  St.  Paul : 
"  But  now  in  Christ  Jesus,  ye,  who  sometime  were  a&r  eff 
are  made  nigh  by  the  blood  of  Christ:  for  he  is  ovr  peace» 
who  hath  made  both  one,  and  hath  broken  down  the  middle 
wall  of  partition  between  us/'  £ph.  ii,  IB,  14:  which  ex* 
presses  the  union  of  the  Jews  and  Gentiles  in  one  church  by 
Jesus  Christ. 

In  the  outer  court  was  probably  kept  the  mari^et  of  beaats 
for  sacrifice,  which  is  m,entioned  by  St.  John,  chi^.  ii,  14; 
and  there  likewise  were  the  money  changers,  which  be  alao 
speaks  of,  who  for  a  small  gratuity  furnished  people,  in  ex- 
change for  other  coin,  with  half  shekels,  for  payment  of  the 
annual  tribute  which  every  Israelite  was  to  give. into  the  sa- 
cred treasury. 

The  court  of  the  Israelites  was  divided  into  two  parts.  The 
first,  entering  at  the  east  end,  was  called  the  court  of  the  wo- 
men, because  they  were  allowed  to  come  no  nearer  the  temple 
than  that  court.  Of  this  indeed  we  have  no  account  in  sorip- 
ture,  except  it  be  the  same  that  was  called,  in  Jehoshaphaf  s 
time,  the  new  court,  2  Chron.  xx,  5.  There  seem  to  have 
been  but  two  courts  originally  belonging  to  Solomon's  temple; 
one  called  "  the  court  of  the  priests;"  the  other,  ''  the  great 
court,"  2  Chron.  iv,  9 ;  and  we  read  that  "  Manasseh  built 
altars  for  all  the  hosts  of  Heaven,  in  the  two  courts  of  the 
house  of  the  Lord,"  2  Chron.  xxxiii,  $.  In  the  great,  or 
outward  court,  devout  Gentiles  were  allowed  to  pay  their  de- 
votion to  the  God  of  Israel ;  and  in  the  court  of  the  priests,  or 
the  inner  court,  the  priests  and  other  I^sraelites.  worshij^d. 
And  as  in  those  times  there  seems  to  have  been  no  oth^r  disr 
tinction  of  courts  but  these  two,  the  setting  the  women  at  a 
greater  distance  from  the  temple,  and  from  the  special  tokens 
of  God's  [Nresehce,  than  the  men,  must  have  been  the  con- 
trivance of  some  later  ages,  without  any  divine  institution, 
that  we  find,  to  support  it. 

In  this  court  of  the  women  there  was  placed  one  chest,  or 

of  being  ftlddudine,  in  height  ten  cubits,  it  should  be  latitudine,  in  breadth. 
Vid.  Mishn.  tit.  Middoth.  cap.  ii,  sect,  iii,  L*Empereur,  not.  3,  in  ioc. 
tonj.  V,  p.  32a,  Sgrenhus. 


mAten,  Os0  Jem  iaf  di^eb»  for  momw^lhB  wohmieay  ebn- 
tfibtttioiifl  o£  die  people  towavda'  defreyfaig'  the  diaige^  of  pid>- 
lie  wcnrridp :  sncb  ite  pronding  ike  ptiblio  sacrifices,  wood  for 
AeBltar,  salt,  and  other  neceiissaries.  That  part  oC  the  area 
vbere  these  chests  were  place4*  was  the  yo^^uAoxioy,  or* 
tietoory,  meotioiied  by  St.  Mark,  chap;  xii,'  41.  And  per- 
haps ikei  whde  tmatior  at  least  the  piaMsa  oii  ope.  side  and 
the  chambers'  over  it,  in  which  the  sacfed  stores  were  kept, 
was  firomhenoe  called  by  ihe  same  name ;  as  the  foJUowing 
passage  ef  fit  Jelm.  iseenis  to  imply,  ''  These  words  spake 
Jesus  in  the  treasury,:  as  he.  taught  in  the  temple,"  John  viii* 
30.  ^ 

From  the  cooit  «f  the  women,  which  was  on  higher  groand 
than  the  oomrt  of  ^  the  Gentiles,  they  ascended  by  fifteen  st^s 
into  the  inner  court,  in  which  the  temple  and  altar  stood.. 
Into  this  court,  not  only  the  priests,  but  all  male  Israelites 
might  enter.  Nevertheless,  in  this  court  fliere  was  a  distinc- 
tion made  in  Herod*s  temple,  of  which  we  read  nothing  in 
Solonfton's,  betwixt  the  court  of  the  priests,  and  that  of  the 
people.  The  court  of  the  priests  was  nothing  but  an  inclo- 
sure  of  a  rail  or  wall  of  one  cubit  high,  round  about  the  altar, 
at  a  convenient  distance  from  it,  to  which  the  people  were  to 
bring  thdur  offerings  and  sacrifices ;  but  none  beside  the  priests 
were  allowed  to  come  within  that  enclosure. 

From  hence  probably  the  papists  have  taken  the  hint  of 
railing  in  their  altars. 

Herod  began  to  build  flie  temple  about  sixteen  years  be- 
fore the  birth  of  Christ,  and  so  far  completed  it  in  nine  years 
and  a  half,  that  it  was  fit  for  divine  service.  In  all  which 
time,  the  Jews  say,  it  never  rained  iu  the  day  time,  but  only 
in  the  night,  that  the  sacred  building  might  not  be  retarded. 
However,  the  outbuildings  of  die  courts  were  not  finished 
till  several  years  after  our  Saviour's  death ;  so  that  when  he 
was  about  thirty  years  old,  the  temple  had  been  forty-six  in 
building:  which  is  the  meaning  of  this  passage  in  the  evan- 
gelist John,  '^  Forty  and  six  years  was,  ccmo^ofcij3^,  which 
should  rather  be  rendered,  hath  been,  this  temple  in  build- 
ing," John  ii,  20. 

The  external  glory  of  this  latter  temple  consisted  not  only 
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in  tiie  optileoce  VDd'nagm&DeDse  af  the  bialdiii|^,  but'  m  Hia 
ridi  gifta,  wftAf^iuufa,  with  wbioh  it  WM  adorned,  and  wluck 
excited  the  admiration  of  those  who  beheld  them,  Luke  xxi, 
5.  The  hanging  up  of  am^M^ra^  <Hr  consecrated  gjOs,  was 
common  in  most  of  the  ancient  temples ;  as  we  find  it  pait^i^ 
colarly  was  in  the  temple  at  Jernsaiem ;  where,  amoi^;  the 
rest,  was  a  golden  tidde  givdn  by  Pompey^  and  seTtod  golden 
vines  of  exqonte  wiotkmanship,  and  of  an  immense  siae^  with 
dnsters,  saith  JosephoSi  w^poy^ipua^,  as  taH  as  a  man"*^. 

This  magnificent  temple  was  at  length,  thfongh  ihe  fi^te* 
OQS  jndgmenl  of  God  on  that  wicked  and  abandoned  na^&im, 
who  had  Uterally  tamed  it  into  a  den  of  thieres,  utterly  de^ 
steoyed  by  the  Romans,  on  the  same^  mdnth,  and  on  tibe  same 
day  of  the  month,  on  which  day  Solomoa's  temple  was  de* 
stroyed  fay  the  Babyleoianst- 

*  Joseph,  de  Bell.  Jodiic.  lib.v,  cap.  v,  sect  iv,  p.  333,  edit.  Haverc 
f  On  this  subject  may  be  consulted  Lightfoot*s  Description  of  the  Tem- 
ple, and  Capei's  Templi  Hierosolymitani  triplex  delineatio  ex  VHIalpando, 
Josepfao,  Maimcaiide  et  Talmude,  prefixed  to  Walton's  Polygloc. 


/ 
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PRAYBR. 

Thb  tenn  Bjnagogae,  primaiily  sAgeifymg  an  aaseniUy,  cfone, 
like  dia  inurd  cfamrefa,  to  be  applied  to  places  in  which  any  m- 
senblies,  especially  tlKuie  for  the  woorsliip  of  6od^  met,  or 
were  eonvetied.  The  Jews  use  it  in  the  primary  sense,  when 
they  speak  of  the  great  synagogue ;  meaning  the  court  of  se- 
Y^ty  elders,  whioh  they  pretend  to  haye  been  instituted  ori- 
ginally by  Moaes^  and  the  members  of  which  ttiey  afterwards 
iarareesed  to  one  hundred  and  twenty. 

We  are  now  to  treat  of  syni^gue«»  chiefly  in  the  latter 
aenae ;  namely,  as  denoting  places  of  worship.  And  thus 
they  were  a  kind  of  eh^^  of  ease  to  die  temple^  and  ori- 
gimdly  inljended  for  the  conyemence  oi  such  as  liyed  too  re- 
mole  statedly  to  attend  the  publio  yrordiip  there.  But  in  the 
laitter  ages  of  &e  Jewish  state,  nynagogues  were  mid^rfied 
far  beyond  what  soch  oanyein^nce  reqdred.  If  we  may  be- 
lieye  the  rabbies,  there  were  no  less  than  four  hundred  and 
eighty,  or,  according  to  others^  fourlrandred  and  sixty*,  of 
them  in  Jemsal^n,  where  the  tenqjile  stood.  So  great  a 
number  indeed  exceeds  aU  reasonable  belief.  Neyertheless 
it  is  easy  to  imagine,  that  as  the  erecting  synagc^es  came  to 
be  considered  as  a  yevy  meiitorioiis  woik  of  piety,  see  Lake 
yii,  4,  5,  the  number  night  soon  be  increased,  by  the  super- 
stidion  of  rdigious  zealots,    beyond  aS  necessily  or   con« 


The  almost  profound  silence  of  the  Old  Testament  con- 
oaming  synagogvea  hath  induced  seyeral  leamed  men  to  con* 

*  Gemar.  Hierosol.  tit.  MegUl.  cap.  iii,  fol.  73,  col.  4,  and  tit.  Cethuboth, 
cap.  liii,  fol.  35,  col.  3.  Vid.  Selden.  Prol^oni.  in  hbrum  de  Soccessioni- 
bus  in  Bona  Defunctorum*  p.  15^  16,  apud  Opera^  vol.  ii,  torn.  i.  Or  ligbt- 
foot  Cenior.  CborMgraph.  Matt,  xif i. 
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dude,  that  tliey  had  a  very  late  original.      Mr.  Basaage  sup- 
poses them  to  be  coeval  with  &e  traditioiis  in  the  time  of  the 
Asmonean  princes,  but  a  few  ages  before  Christ.     Dr.  Pri- 
deanx  does  not  admit  there  weie  any  synagogues  before  the 
Babylonish  captivity  *.    Vitringa  is  of  the  same  opinion,  and 
hath  said  a  great  deal  in  support  of  itf .     In  favour  of  which 
sentiment  Reland  also  quotes  some  passages  from  the  rab- 
hiesX.    Bat  I  cannot  think  their  arguments  are  conciufflve. 
For  in  the  seventy-fourth  Psalm,  which  seems  to  have  been 
written  on  occasion  of  the  Babylonish  captivity,  there  is  men- 
tion made  of  their  enemies  having  burnt  or  destroyed  "  all  the 
synagogues  of  God  in  the  land,"  t\m  ^M^n^nD-^d  col-^nongna-^ 
dhi  il  baarets,  Psal.  Ixxiv,  8:   in  which  passage  not  only. 
mno  monfftuulhi,  ^om^Wjangnadh,  convenire  fecit  ad  hcum 
ftmpusque  statuium,  seems  to  be  properiy  translated  syna- 
gogues, where  the  people  were  statedly  to  meet  for  divine 
worsUp ;  but  the  words  h::  col  and  mic  haarets,  all  the  syna- 
gogues of  God  in  the  land,  being  added,  prevent  our  under- 
standing this  expressicm,  as  some  do,  only  of  the  temple,  and 
the  holy  places  belonging  to  it  at  Jerusalem.    Vitringa  seems, 
sensible  of  the  force  of  this  argument,  and  endeavours  there- 
fore to  show,  that  the  phrase  may  either  mean  all  the  plaoes. 
throughout  the  land,   where  God  had  occasionally  met  Jus 
people  in  old  time,  and  which  on  that  account  were  had  in. 
peculiar  veneration ;  or,  at  least,  the.  schools  and  aoademiea 
of  tbe  prophets.     An  inteipretation»  whieh  seems  not  very 
natural ;  and  indeed  this  learned  author  himself  was  so  doubt- 
ful of  it,  that  he  adds,  discerning  persons  will  not  imagine, 
that  this  one  passage,  which  is  of  an  uncertain  sense,  is  snf-. 
ficient  to  counterbalance  the  arguments  I.  have  produced,  to 
prove  that  synagogues  were  of  a  Iat»  original. 

Again,  I  observe  that  St.  James  speaks  of  Moses  being 
read  in  the  synagogues  "  of  old  time,"  Acts  xv,  21.  And 
indeed  it  can  hardly  be  imagined,  that  the  bulk  of  a  nation, 
which  was  the  only  visible  church  of  God  in  the  world,  should 
in  their  purest  times,  in  the  days  of  Joshua,  Samuel,  and 
David,   seldom  or  never  pay  him  any  public  worship :  and 

*  ConDect.  vol.  ii,  p.  534 — 636. 

t  Vitririg.  de  Synag.  Vet.  lib.  i,  part  ii,  cap.  ix— xii. 

I  Reland.  Antiq.  Sacr.  part  i,  cap.  x,  sect,  iii,  p.  128,  129,  3d  edit.  1717. 
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'Has  must  haTe  been  the  dsuse,  if  tfaey  had  no  o Aer  places  fdr 
it  besides  the  tabernacle ;  and  on  this  supposition  likewise 
the  sabbath  eonld  not  be  kept  according  to  the  law,  which  re* 
quired  a  holy  convocation  rmpr^^mpn  mitrorhodheskt  on,  of 
ioT,  that  day,  in,  or  among,  all  thefar  dwellings,  or  throughout 
the  whole  land.  Lev.  xxiii,  3.  The  word  vtupD  miira,  which 
we  render  a  convocation,  seems  more  naturally  to  import  a 
place  of  public  worship  in  which  the  people  assembled  than 
the  assembly  itself.  As  in  the  following  passage  of  Isaiah^ 
**  and  the  Lord  will  create  upon  every  dwelling  place  of 
mount  Zion,  and  upon  her  assemblies,  rm^pD  mikrc^ehay  a 
cloud  and  smoke  by  day,  and  the  shining  of  a  flaming  fire  by 
night,"  Isa.  iv,  5 :  in  which  there  is  a  manilest  aBusion  to 
die  tabernacle,  whereon  the  cloud  and  piHar  of  fire  rested  in 
tiie  wilderness,  Exod.  xl,  SB.  And  what  then  could  these 
tinp  n«l)7D  mikri  kodkesk  be,  but  synagogues,  or  edifices  for 
pubfie  wordup*?  « 

However,  the  dispute  perhaps  may  be  compromised  if  we 
^ow  tfiat  the  custom  of  erecting  those  sorts  of  chapels,  in 
later  ages  called  synagogpaes,  and  appropriated  to  public  wor* 
diip  alone,  first  began  idfier  the  return  firom  the  captivity; 
and  that  in  former  times,  firom  their  first  settlement  in  the 
land  of  Canaan,  the  people  used  to  meet  dther  in  the  open 
air,  or  in  dwelling  houses,  particularlyin  the  houses  of  the 
prophets  (as  seems  to  be  intimated  in  the  husband  of  the  Shu- 
namite  inquiring  of  her,  when  she  was  going  to  EKsha's  house 
on  occasion  of  the  death  of  her  son,  "  Wherefore  wilt  thou 
^o  to  him  to  day?  It  is  neither  new  moon  nor  sabbath,^ 
2  Kings  iv,  23),  or  in  any  other  place  or  building  convenient 
for  the  purpose. 

But  tfiough  we  cannot  help  concluding  they  had  extempore 
synagogues,  if  we  may  so  style  them,  without  which  religious 
assemblies  could  not  be  ordinarily  held,  firom  their  first  settle- 
ment in  Canaan ;  nevertheless,  it  must  be  acknowledged,  these 
assemblies  were  sometimes  neglected,  and  in  a  manner  laid 
aside,  for  years  together;  which  made  it  necessary  for  Je- 
hoshaphat  to  send  Levites,  a  sort  of  itinerant  preachers,  with 
a  book  of  the  law  with  them,  throughout  the  cities  of  Judah, 

*  See  on  this  sabject  Leydecker.de  Republ.  Hebr.  lib.  viii,  cap.  ▼» 

MCt.it. 
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2  Chroii.  xfn«  9.  AmA  from  the  long  disoae  of  ittriiug  it  ia 
SBcIi  public  ttBomblies  die  iuiowledgo  of  thd  lav  was  at  a  tetf 
low  ^  in  Jotiah's  time ;  vhkb  may  be  sapposed,  m  part^  to 
have  occanoaed  tiie  pleasure  and  aoipriae  of  the  hiag  and  of 
IfiHodi  Ae  big^  priaat,  when  the  book,  oc  aiatogniph  of  the 
knr,  whidi  had  been  long  neglefiTtad  and  lost,  irm  Ibniid,  an 
they  were  repairing  the  teaiple,  2  KingB  xxii,  8. 

Ill  the  nstfi  chapter  of  the  Aotg  of  the  Apostles  tlieve  is 
m^ition  made  of  the  synagogne  of  the  lihortisMs,  var.  9; 
concerning  whom  there  are  different  opimons,  two  of  whidi 
bid  fairest  for  the  trotfa.  The  first  is  that  of  Gmim  and 
Vitringa*,  that  they  were  Italian  Jews  or  prosolyin.  The 
ancient  Bomans  distingobbed  betwixt  IBkrius  and  lAerliiiaia. 
Liberhtt  was  one  who  had  been  a  sla?e,  awl  obtsSned  fait  fitae^ 
domf ;  liitrtjfitM  was  the  son  of  a  SbgriusX.  Bnt  tfab  dia- 
tiactiaB  in  after-ages  was  not  strictly  obsenred;  and  Hberihnis 
also  came  to  be  nsed  for  one  not  bom,  but  made  free,  in  op- 
position to  tajpsaiittis,  or  one  bom  firee§.  Whi^Aer  the  |{S«r- 
Hni  mmtkfned  in  tfab  passage  of  the  Aotowere  Ckanliles,  who 
had  become  proselytes  to  Judaism,  or  natiTe  Jews,  who  haifhi^ 
been  made  dares  to  the  Rooaans  were  afterwards  set  at  Br 
bertyll,  and  in  remembrance  of  their  captiyity  called  them* 

•  Grot,  in  !oc.;  Vitring.  de  Synag.  Vetere,  Hb.i,  parti,  cap.  m,  p.  ^54, 
S55. 

f  Civet  Romam  aoat  Liberti,  qui  viodicta,  oeiMi  mat  iMtameBto^  nottp 
jure  unpediaiite  maMiiinisii  sunt.    Ulpian.  tit.  i,  sect.  vi« 

I  This  appears  from  the  following  passage  of  Suetonius  concerning  Clau- 
dius, who,  he  says,  was  ignarus  temporibus  Appii  et  deinceps  aliquamdin 
libertinos  dictos,  non  ipsos,  qni  manumitterentar,  sed  ingenuos  ex. his  pit^ 
ereatos.    In  Vitft  Claodi,  cap.  jltov,  sect,  iv,  p.  f8,  Pitisei* 

§  Quintilian.  de  Institutioue  OratoriA,  lib.  ▼,  cap.  x,  p.  §40,  adit-lSbflDHf 
1£9Q*  Qui  semis  esl^  si  manumittatur  fit  libeninus^  JiMnine.  iMidtat. 
lib.  i,  tit.  V :  libertini  sunt,  qui  ex  justft  servitnte  mauumissi  snot.  Ht.  iv, 
Ingenuus  est  is,  qui  statim  ut  natus  est,  liber  est ;  sive  ex  duobus  ingenuis 
matrimonio  editus  est,  sive  ex  libertinis  duobus,  sive  ex  altero  libertino,  et 
altera  ingenno. 

II  Of  these  there  were  great  aunibeis  at  Rome.  Tacituainfon»sii8(ilnflaL 
lib.  ii^  cap.  Ixxxv)^  that  four  thousaad  libertiai  «f  the  Jewish  eepeietitMOb 
as  he  styles  it,  ware  banished  at  one  time,  by  order  of  Tiberius,  into  Sas* 
dinia ;  and  the  rest  commanded  to  quit  Italy,  if  they  did  not  abjure  by  a 
certain  day.  See  also  Suetonius  in  VitA.  Tiberii,  cap.  xxxvi;  Josephus 
( Antiq.  lib.  xviii,  cap.  iii,  sect,  v,  edit.  Haverc.)  mentions  the  same  iact ; 
and  Philo  (Legat.  ad  Caium,  p.  785,  C,  edit.  Colon.  1613)  speaks  of  a  good 


selves  libertini,  and  (otfoied  a  syoagogM  by  thcKogelves,  ii 
differently  conjectared  by  ^e  learned** 

It  13  probalde,  the  J^wg  of  Cyreilia,  Aleauffldriii,  &c.»  btiilt 
syiiim^og^ttes  at  Jerusalem  at  tlieir  oi^n  charge,  for  th^  use  ef 
their  InretbreOf  ^^  eaitie  from  tlioee  coanlries ;  9B  the  DaneK, 
Swedes,  &6.»  build  churches  for  the  use  of  their  own  c^nnivf- 
men  in  London ;  and  diatthe  Italian  J^ws  did  the  san^;  ««d 
because  the  greatest  number  of  them  weii^  Kbfrtim^  Qieir 
synagogue  vas  therefore  called  the  sym^gue  of  the  tih^ 


The  other  opinion,  which  is  hinted  bjr  Oeoumenius  on  the 
Actst»  and  mentioned  by  Dr.  Lardner,  as  m^re  lately  tid^ 
yanoed  hy  Mr.  Daniel  Gerdes:]:,  professor  of  divinity  in  th^ 
univeraity  of  6roniii^;ett,  is  tins,  that  the  lifaertiDesare  so 
called  fifom  a  city  or  country  eaUed  libertus  or  Libertitia  ill 
Africa,  about  CSarthage.  Saidas  in  his  Lexioeny  on  tihe 
word  Ai/3f^yo;,  says  it  was  orof*a  aftyef ,  notnen  yentU*  And 
Ae  jtfessa  in^rlinemria,  of  whidi  Nicolas  de  Lyra  made  great 
use  in  his  notes,  hath  over  tiie  word  It&erttnt,  i  r^giome^  de^ 
noting  that  they  were  so  styled  fiimi  a  country. 

In  the  80Ib  of  the  famons  eonfenmoe  widi  the  DoiatistB  al 
CSflrtfcige,  anno  411,  there  is  mentioned  one  Victor,  bislu^ 
of  the  church  of  labertina ;  and  in  the  acts  of  the  Lalerto 
council,  which  was  held  in  649,  there  is  mention  of  JomcartW 
gratia  Dei  eputopus  sanefa  eccknm  LiberHnensis ;  and 
therefore  Fabricius,  in  his  Clebgtapfaical  Index  of  Christiaki 
Bish<^rics,  has  placed  libertina  in  wh^t  was  catted  Africa 
Propria,  or  the  proconsular  province  of  Afriqa.  Now,  as  aU 
the  other  people  of  the  several  synagogues,  mentioped  in  this 
passage  of  the  Acts,  are  denominated  from  the  places  from 
vriienee  they  came ;  it  is  ^bable,  that  the  L9>eftine8  were 
so  too;  and  as  the  Cyrenians  tod  Alexandrians,  who  ctoie 
from  Africa,  are  placed  next  to  the  Libertines  in  that  cata- 

part  of  the  dty  beyond  the  Tiber^  es  inhabited  hj  Jews,  who  were  mo$tlj 
libertiiti,  having  been  brought  to  Rome  as  captives  and  sbives,.  but  being 
iMMk  iree  by  their  masters,  were  permitted  to  Mva  aecesding  to  tbsir  own 
ntes  and  cnstoms. 

*  Vid.  Seidell,  de  Jure  Nat.  et  Gent.  fib.  ii^  cap.  v,  Oper.  vol.  i,  torn,  i, 
p.  900, 901 ;  et  Aking.  de  Proselytis. 

t  In  Wc.  torn,  i,  p.  57. 

f  Vid.  ejus  Exercit.  Acedem.  liib.  iii,  Anstel.  1798,  4to. 
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logne,  it  iB  probable  they  also  belonged  to  the  satte  c^mitpy. 
So  that,  upon  the  whole,  there  is  little  reason  to  donbt  of  the 
libertines  being  so  called  from  the  place  frimi  whence   they 
came* ;  and  the  order  of  the  names  in  the  catalogue  tniglit 
lead  us  to  *>»i«^j  that  they  were  further  off  from  Jerusalem 
than  Al«tandria  and  Cyrenia,  which  will  cany  ns  to  the  pro- 
eoBsular  province  in  Africa  about  Carthage  f. 

When  Godwin  mentions  it  as  a  Jewish  tradition,    that 
wheresoever  there  were  ten  men  of  Israel  there  ought  to  be 
a  synagogue  built ;  he  is  somewhat  mistaken  in  the  meanioip 
of  die  tradition,  which  was,  that  a  synagogue  ought  to  be 
built  where  there  were  ten  U^hiD:^  batianim,  that  is,  men  of 
Imure,  who  could  take  care  of  the  afEaors  of  the  synagogue, 
and  give  themselves  to  the  study  of  the  law.    So  saith  light- 
fbat»  understanding  it  to  be  a  general  name  for  the  eldens  or 
oficers  of  the  ^jnagogneX.    However,  others  are  of  a  dif^ 
fertot  opinion ;  particolaily  Bhenferdius,  who  hath  wrote  a 
large  &8ertation,  chiefly  against  lightfoot,  in  order  to  prove 
that  they  were  perspns,  who  at  a  stated  salary  were  obfiged  to 
attend  the  service  of  the  synagogue  at  proper  hours,  that  who- 
ever came  might  find  a  sufficient  number  to  make  a  lawful 
congregation,  which  the  Jews  imagine  must  consist,  at  least, 

of  ten§. 

.  In  the  synagogue,  saith  Godwin,  the  scribes  ordinarily 
taught ;  but  not  only  they,  for  Christ  himsdf  also  taught  in 
them.  It  is  queried,  by  what  right  Christ  and  his  apostles, 
who  had  no  public  character  among  the  Jews,  taught  in  their 
synagogues?  In  answer  to  which  Dr.  lightfoot  observes, 
that  though  this  liberty  was  allowed  to  no  illiterate  person  or 

*  Jt  is  sarprinng  that  this  opinioti  should  be  rejected  by  Mr.  Selden,  since 
he  hath  not  only  mentioned  it^  hot  quoted  on  the  occasioo  the  passages  here 
produced  out  of  Suidas,  the  Glossa  Interiinearis,  and  the  Acts  of  the  Con- 
ference at  Carthage.    De  Jure  Nat.  et  Gent*  uhi  supra. 

t  See  Dr;  Lardner's  Case  of  the  t>emomacs,  p.  15iS— *156.   - 

X  Vid.  lightfoet,  Hor.  Hebraic,  in  Mat.  iv,  33. 

4  Vid.  RhenfeMbi  Dissertabones  Philoleg.  de  Deoetn  Otiosis  SjnagogB. 
Franekrs,  1686t  4to.;  Vitiiog.  de  Decemviiis  Otiosis,  Fraaek.  1087,  in  d»* 
fence  of  what  he  had  advanced  in  his  Archi8yiiagog..Fraiiekcr.  1685,  cap.  ii, 
iii,  et  eundem  de  Synagog.  Vetere,  lib.  ii,  cap.  yi,  vii,  Tui,  where  he  tbows 
at  large  the  grounds  of  Lightfoot*s  opinion,  more  fully  than  he  had  done 
himself,  but  leaves  the  dispute  uadetermiiied. 
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meciiaaiCy  but  oidy  to  tke  learned ;  they  nevertheieis  granted 
it  to  prophets,  and  workers  of  miracles^  and  snch  as  set  up  for 
beads  and  leaders  of  new  sects'*^;  I  suppose,  in  order  that 
Ibey  might  inform  themselves  of  their  dogmata,  and  not  con- 
^deniB  them  unheard  and  mdaiown.  And  under  all  these  cha-< 
TiK^ters,  Christ  and  his  apostles  were  admitted  to  this  prir 
Tilege. 

He  that  gave  liberty  to  preach  was  termed  kp^nnYaywY^s ; 
'vrhich  word  is  sometimes  used  in  a  larger  sense,  for  any  one 
of  the  oflkers,  who  had  power  in  the  affairs  of  the  synagogue. 
Thus,  in  the  thirteenth  chapter  of  the  Acts,  ver.  15,  we  read 
of  the  Apx}(rwar/orfoi^  rulers  of  one  synagogue.     Sometimes 
it  is  used  in  a  stricter  sense,  for  the  president  or  chief  df  those 
officers ;   as  in  the  following  passage  of  St.  Luke,   '^  And 
tke  ruler  of  the  synagogue,  kpyi^yo.ytayQg,  answered  with  in- 
dignation, because  that  Jesus  had  healed  on  the  sabbath  day,'' 
Iiuke  xiii,  14.    And  perhaps  in  these  passages  of  the  Acts, 
**  And  Giispus,  the  chief  ruler  of  the  synagogue,  k^ifrvvayur/os^ 
believed  on  the  Lord  with  all  his  house,"  Acts  xviii,  8:  again,  > 
**  All  the  Greeks  took  Sosthenes,  the  chief  ruler  of  the  syna- 
gogue, kp^ivvycvYur/os,  and  beat  him  before  the  judgment  seat," 

ver.  17. 

Next  to  the  kpyi^yaywyos  was  an  officer,  whose  province 

it  was  to  offer  up  public  prayer  to  God  for  the  whde  congre-* 

gation,  and  who  on  that  account  was  caUed  1)^y  ^xhm  sheliach 

gibboTt  the  imgel  of  the  church  f,  because,  as  their  messenger, 

he  spoke  to  God  for  them.     Hence  the  pastors  of  the  seven 

churches  of  Asia,  in  the  book  of  the  Revelation,  are  called  by 

a  name   borrowed  from   the   synagogue,    **  angels  of  the 

churches."     Dr.  lightfoot  makes  this  officer  to  be  the  same 

with  the  T«^f)cri}^:{:,  mentioned  in  the  fourth  chapter  of  St* 

Luke,  and  by  our  translators  rendered  "  minister,"  ver.  20. 

He  also  confounds  it  with  the  pn  chazan^,  as  Yitringa  did 

*  Lightfoot,  Hot.  Hebr.  io  Mfttt.  iv,  83,  ad  fiaem. 

t  Mtsh.  Rosh  HMshaoah,  oap.  iv,  sact.  ii ;  Matmoo.  at  BarCeaor.  in  loc« 
torn,  ii,  p.  353,  edit.  Sarenhus. ;  at  Vitnng.  da  Synag.  Vatare,  lib.  iii,  {Mut 
iiy  cap.  i,  p.  889—895,  at  cap  u,  p.  906,  at  laq. 

t  Saa  his  Haraiooy  on  Loka  iv,  90. 

§  Saa  bis  Harmony  oo  Luka  iv,  15,  sect.  iv. 

2  B 
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when  be  wrote  Ibb  AichiMynngogBB*,  bat  on  matnror  etmmA^ 
ntioii  he  afterwards  altered  liu  opmifm. 

Tlie  ekaztm^  I  apprehend,  was,  geBeraDy  at  least,  a  dj^^areat 
Mom  from  the  sheliaek  zibbor,  and  inferior  to  Urn.  Some 
imderstand  the  word  chaean  to  answer  to  the  Greek  ^ioicoy^^f ; 
but  according  to  die  accomit  the  rabhies  gite  of  bb  office]:;,  it 
should  answer  to  the  English  word  sexton ;  for  he  was  the 
serv^ant  of  the  synagc^foe,  as  Dr.  Doddridge  on  the  forecited 
passage  of  St.  Lake  translates  the  word  TitiiptrT^s,  seeming  to 
understand  it,  as  most  interpreters  do,  of  the  chazan* 

The  worship  performed  in  the  synagogue  consisted  of  three 
parts,  reading  the  scriptares,  prayer,  and  preaching. 

The  scriptares  they  read,  were  the  whole  law  of  Moses, 
and  portions  out  of  the  prophets,  and  hag^ographa. 

The  law  was  divided  into  fifty-three,  according  to  the 
Hasorets,  or,  according  to  others,  fifty^four  rnttHE)  paroihotk, 
or  sections.  '  For  the  Jewish  year  consisted  of  twelve  lunar 
months,  alternately  of  twenty-nine  or  diirty  days,  that  is  of 
fifty  weeks  and  four  days.  The  Jews,  therefore,  in  dieir  di- 
rision  of  the  law  into  parashoih,  or  sections,  had  a  respect  to 
their  intercalary  year,  which  was  every  second  or  tlnrd,  and 
consisted  of  thirteen  months ;  so  that  the  whole  law  was  read 
^  over  this  year,  alloting  one  parashah  or  section  to  eveiy  sab- 
bath. And  in  common  years  they  reduced  the  fiffy-three  or 
fifty-four  sections  to  the  number  of  the  fifty  sabbatfas»  by  read- 
ing two  riiorter  ones  together,  as  often  as  there  was  ocoasioii. 
They  began  the  course  of  reading  the  first  sabbath  after  the 
feast  of  tabernacles ;  or  rather,  indeed,  on  the  sabbath  day 
before  that,  when  they  finished  the  last  course  of  reading,  they 
also  made  a  beginning  of  the  new  course  §;  that  so,  as  the 
rabbies  say,  the  devil  might  not  accuse  them  to  God  of  being 
weary  of  reading  his  law||. 

*  Archisynag.  p.  58,  et  seq. 

t  Vitring.  de  Synag.  Vetere,  lib.  iii,  part  ii,  cap.  iv,  p.  914,  et  seq. 

X  Vid.  Mishn.  Sotah,  cap.  vii,  sect,  vii ;  Bartenor.  et  WagenaeU.  in  loc. 
torn,  iii,  p.  960,  edk.  Surenhm. ;  Vitiiag.  de  Synag.  Vetere,  ulu  sopn,  cap. 
ii,  p.  895,  et  seq. 

§  See  Vitringa  de  Synag<  Vetere,  lib.  iii,  port  ii,  cap.  inn,  p.  964,  et  seq.; 
Leusden.  Philolog.  Hebne.  dissert,  iv. 

II  Leusden,  ubi  supra,  sect.  xx. 
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The  pottiotis  flriected  out  of  the  prot^ets  are  called  trtwan 
haphtaroth.  The  laradition*'  li,  that  when  Antiochiu  Bpipha^ 
lies  forbad  fliem  readiiig  the  law  in  Iheir  dynagogueS)  they 
picked  out  portioiifl  of  the  prophets,  fliomewhat  answering  in 
ilense  to  those  of  the  lawf »  and  read  them  on  the  same  days 
when  the  other  should  have  been  read:|:. 

The  second  part  of  Ae  synagogue  service  was  prayer.  For 
the  performance  of  which,  saith  Dr.  Prideaux,  they  had  litor* 
^es,  in  which  are  all  the  prescribed  forms  of  the  synagog^ 
worship.  The  most  solemn  part  of  these  prayers  are  e^hteen 
collects,  which,  according  to  the  rabbies,  were  composed  and 
instituted  by  Essra,  in  order  that  the  Jews,  whose  language 
after  the  captivity  was  corrupted  with  many  barbarous  terms^ 
borrowed  from  other  languages,  might  be  able  to  perfcMtn  theif 
devotions  in  the  pure  language  of  their  own  country.  This  is 
the  account  which  Maimonides  gives  out  of  the  Oemara,  of 
the  origin  of  the  Jewish  Hturgies§.    And  tiie  eighteen  col^ 

*  FJias  Levita  io  Thtsbi  ftd  Rad.  "^tDQ.  See  the  passage  quoted  by  Vl« 
tfiaga  de  Synag.  Vetere,  lib.  iii^  put  ii^  cap.  xi^  p.  1006.  This  tradjtiod  of 
the  origin  of  reading  the  hi4>htftroth  is  veiy  improbable,  as  Vitringa  shows 
p,  1007,  1006. 

f  That  the  passages  of  the  prophets  were  to  be  similar  to  those  of  the 
law  we  are  informed  by  Maimonides  de  Precibns,  cap.  xiii,  sect,  iil ;  see 
Vitring.  p.  985,  986. 

}  See  a  table  of  the  Ptarashoth  and  Haphtaroth  in  Maimon.  de  Ordine 
Precum  in  deVoisin.  Observat.  ad  Raymundi  Martini  Pugionem  Fidei, 
Pro«m.  p.  80,  et  seq.  p.  108,  et  seq.  or  at  the  end  of  Athias's  Hebrew 
Bftile. 

It  is  debated  among  learned  men,  whether  the  Greek  version  of  the  Sep- 
tnagint  was  anciently  used  in  the  synagogues  of  those  Jews,  who  were  not 
well  versed  in  the  Hebrew ;  or  whether  the  original  alone  was  read  to  them, 
And  then  interpreted.  We  have  already  declared  our  opinion,  that  the  Hel-* 
lenists  mentioned  in  the  Acts  were  Jews,  who  used  the  Greek  version  in 
Sacris,  or  in  their  synagogoes.  See  on  the  other  side  of  the  question  Vi« 
Cringa  (de  Synag.  Vctere,  lib.  iii,  part  ii,  <:ap.  vii,  p.  950 — 958),  who  hiith 
laboured  to  prove,  against  Scaliger  (Aniraadven.  ad  Eusebii  Chronioon,  p. 
134)  and  Walton  (Prolegom.  ix,  sect,  xiv,  p.  60),  that  no  Greek  version 
was  ever  used  in  any  Jewii^  synagogues.  In  support  of  the  opinion  we 
have  espoused,  besides  Scikliger  and  Walton,  see  in  pardcular,  Hody  de 
Bibliorum  textibus,  lib.  iii,  part  i,  cap.  i,  p.  924-^^SSS. 

%  Maimon.  de  PrecR>as  et  Benedict.  Sacerdot.  cap.i,  sect.  i-~ix,  ex  Gem. 
tit.  Barachoth,  fol.  xxxiii,  col.  i;  et  Megill.  fol.  xviii,  col.  it;  ifee  Vitringa, 
lib.  i,  part  ii,  cap.  xti,  p.  414—416. 

2  B  3 
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lects,  in  particiilar,  are  mentioned  in  the  Midma*.  Howevirar, 
gome  better  evidence  than  that  of  the  talmudical  rabbles  is 
requisite  in  order  to  prove  their  litoigies  to  be  of  so  high  an 
antiqmty ;  especially  when  some  of  their  prayers,  as  Dr.  Pri* 
deanx  acknowledges,  seem  to  have  been  composed  afler  the 
destruction  of  Jerusalem,  and  to  have  reference  to  itf  *  It  is 
evideut  they  were  composed  when  there  was  no  temple,  nor 
sacrifices ;  since  the  seventeenth  collect  prays,  that  God  would 
restore  his  worship  to  the  inner  part  of  his  house,  and  make 
haste  with  fervour  and  love  to  accept  the  burnt  sacrifices  of 
Israel,  &c.]:  They  could  not,  therefore,  be  the  compositton 
of  Ezra,  who  did  not  receive  bik  commission  from  Artaxerxes 
to  go  to  Judea  till  more  than  fifty  years  after  the  second 
temple  was  built,  and  its  worriiip  restored.  However,  Dr. 
Prideaux  not  doubting  but  they  were  used,  at  least  most  of 
them,  in  our  Saviour^s  time,  and  consequently  that  he  joined< 
in  them§,  whenever  he  went  into  the  synagogues,  as  he  did 
every  sabbath  day,  Luke  iv,  16 ;  infers  from  hence  two  things, 
as  he  saith,  for  the  consideration  of  dissenters. 

Igt,  **  That  our  Saviour  disliked  not  set  forms  of  prayer  in 
public  worship.^'  ' 

2dlff9  *'  That  he  was  content  to  join  with  the  public  in  the 
meanest  forms  (for  such  he  allows  these  Jewish  forms  to  be) 

«  Mishn.  tit.  Banchoth,  cap.  iv,  sect,  iii,  p.  14,  edit.  Suienbos. 

t  Connect,  port  i,  book  vi,  vol.  ii,  p.  538,  note  d,  lOth  edit.  1799. 

I  Prideaux,  ubi  supra,  p.  541,  54S.  The  fifth,  tenth,  eleventh,  and  fouiw 
teenth  collects  have  the  same  allusion  and  reference  as  the  seventeenth. 
See  the  original  prayers  in  Maimonides  de  Ordine  Precum ;  or  in  Viuinga 
(de  Synag.  Vetere,  lib.  iii,  part  ii,  cap.  xiv,  p.  1033 — 1038),  who  observesi 
that  the  Talmudists  will  have  the  seventeenth  collect,  which  prajs  for  the 
restoration  of  the  temple  worship  (reduc  ministerium  Leviticam  in  Adytom 
Domus  tus,  as  he  txanelates  it),  to  have  been  usually  recited  by  the  king  in 
the  temple  at  the  feast  of  tabemades ;  which  is  such  an  absurdity,  that  it 
confutes  itself,  and  shows  how  little  the  Jewish  traditions  concerning  the 
antiquity  and  use  of  their  litux^gies  are  to  be  depended  upon. 

§  Supposing  these  forms  were  used  in  our  Saviour's  time,  it  will  not  foU 
low,  that  he  joined  in  them,  or  worsliipped  God  by  then,  because  he  Ire* 
quentiy  attended  the  Jewish  synagogues ;  which  he  might  do  for  other  rea^ 
sons.  And  indeed  many  of  them,  as  the  author  of  the  Letter  to  Dr.  Pri» 
deaox  in  the  Occasional  Paper  (vol.  iii,  numb,  iii,  p.  14-— 17)  justly  oIk 
serves  and  shows,  were  such  as  he  cannot  be  supposed  to  have  joined  in, 
not  being  consistent  with  his  character  and  dnnimstances. 
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raiher  than  separate  from  it.*'  ^*  And  this,**  says  he,  "  may 
satisfy  oiir  dissenters,  that  neither  onr  using  set  forms  of 
prayer  in  our  public  worship,  nor  the  using  of  such  foilns  sM 
they  thmk  not  sufficiently  edifying,  can  be  objection  sufficient 
to  justify  them  in  their  refusal  to  join  with  us  in  the  use  of 
them*'' 

As  both  these  inferiences  are  built  upon  the  supposition^ 
that  fonns  of  prayer  were  used  in  the  Jewish  church  in  our 
Sayiour^s  time,  if  that  cannot  be  satisfactorily  proved,  they 
stand  upon  a  very  precarious  foundation.  And  though  the 
Doctor  is  pleased  to  say  tiiere  is  no  doubt  of  it,  yet,  unless  he 
could  produce  some  better  and  earlier  evidence  than  the  tal- 
mudicd  rabbies,  I  think  there  is  great  reason  to  withhold  our 
lusent.  If  they  were  in  use  so  early  as  the  Jewish  writers 
pretend,  it  is  strange  there  should  be  no  hint  of  it  in  the  Old 
Testament  and  in  the  Apocrypha;  and  if  they  came  into  use 
in  or  before  our  Saviour^s  time,  some  intimation  of  it  might 
naturally  have  been  expected  in  the  New  Testament.  Nor 
is  the  total  silence  of  Josephus  and  Philo,  and  aSl  other 
writers  previous  to  the  talmudical  rabbies,  easy  to  be  ac- 
counted for  on  supposition  that  such  liturgical  forms  were 
then  in  use. 

However,  granting  they  were  then  used,  and  that  our  Sa- 
viour ordinarily  attended  the  Jewish  public  worship,  at  that 
time  very  cormpt,  and  loaded  with  ceremonies  of  mere  human 
iitventkm ;  it  may  nevertheless  be  doubted  how  far  his  ex- 
ample in  this  case  will  oblige  us  to  join  with  a  national  church 
in  any  forms  of  worship,  which  we  apprehend  to  be  corrupted 
from  the  divine  institution :  for, 

Isi,  Though  our  blessed  Saviour  for  wise  reasons  was  pre- 
sent at  the  corrupt  worship  of  the  Jewish  church,  he  frequentiy 
remonstrated  against  tiieir  corruptions.  The  argument,  there- 
fore, drawn  froih  hence,  for  our  complying  with  human  in- 
ventions and  corruptions  in  the  worship  of  God  seems  not 
quite  remote  from  that  which  Cardinal  Bellarmine  uses  for 
tile  worship  of  angels ;  **  St.  John  fell  down  before  an  angd, 
in  order  to  worship  him ;  aAd  why  are  we  blamed  for  doing 

*  The  Baae  ailment  is  used  by  Dr.  Whitby  on  Lake  iv,  Id;  by  Arch- 
bishop Tillotson,  serni.  cxxxv,  vol.  iii,  p.  Si27,  ibl. ;  by  Dr.  fieooet,.  in  his 
Brief  History  of  Forms  of  Prayer,  chap,  i,  ii,  and  iii,  and  by  sereral  others. 
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what  St.  Joho  did  ? "  To  which  ArcUiidiop  Tillotson  propcriy 
replies.  Because  St,  John  wag  roproyed  by  the  aiigel  for  doh^ 
what  he  did.  In  like  loaiiner  when  we  are  asked,  why  we 
oannot  comply  with  corrupt  forms  and  human  inveations^  as 
Christ  did  ?-^ we  may  reply,  Because  he  remonstrated  against 
such  corrupt  forms  and  human  inventions,  and  reproved  the 
Jews  for  6kem.  Indeed,  if  this  argument  proves  any  thing,  it 
proves  too  much ;  it  proves  that  we  must  not  only  comp^  with 
corrupt  modes  and  forms  in  divine  worship,  but  that  we  must 
at  the  sam^  time  continue  to  bear  our  testimony  against  sucii 
corruptions ;  and  this,  we  apprehend,  would  not  only  be  disa* 
greeable  to  our  Christian  brethren  with  whom  we  differ,  but 
would  ordinarily  be  the  cause  of  more  un<diaritable  contea^ 
tions,  and  give  a  more  mortal  wound  to  the  peace  of  the 
eburoh,  for  the  sake  of  preserving  which  the  example  of  Christ 
is  so  strongly  urged  upon  us,  than  a  quiet  and  peaceable  s^m^ 
ration.    Not  to  add, 

2dly,  That  if  we  are  under  an  obligation,  fr<an  the  example 
of  Christ,  to  comply  with  the  established  worship  in  any  na* 
tion,  I  apprehend  we  must  be  under  the  like  obligation  to 
comply  with  it  in  every  naticm,  to  be  Episcopalians  or  I^res- 
byterians,  Papists  or  Protestants,  according  to  the  law  and 
constitution  of  the  country  in  which  we  reside. 

ddhf^  Though  ouf  Saviour  for  a  time  complied  with  the 
ccNrrupt  worship  of  the  Jewish  church*  he  nevertheless  after- 
wards dissented,  and  set  up  another  church,  and  another  forai, 
in  opposition  to  theirs  i  enjoining  on  his  disciples  a  nonoon- 
formity  to  the  rites  of  the  Jewish  church,  and  a  strict  and  dose 
adherence  to  him  as  their  lawgiver,  and  to  his  institutions  as 
their  rule,  and  not  to  suffer  the^iisoWes  to  be  again  entangled 
widi  the  yoke  of  oamal  and  ceremonial  ordinances,  bat  to  stand 
fisst  in  the  liberty  wherewith  Christ  hath  made  them  free ;  to 
own  and  submit  to  his  authority  alone  as  obligatory  on  con- 
science, and  to  of^ose  every  usurpation  on  his  sovereigHty, 
and  eveiy  invasion  of  the  rights  of  his  subjects.  Which  leads 
me  to  observe, 

Athly,  That  the  a]^ui«enl  is  bmlt  on  tUs  mistaken  prin- 
ciple, that  the  church  of  England  is  a  national  established 
church,  on  the  same,  or  as  good  authority  as  the  Jewish 
church  was.    That  indeed  was  a  divine  establishment;  and 
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aH  p6f80B9  bcm  in  the  land  of  Iiorael,  md  «€  Jewkh  parents, 
beinf  conndered  as  memben  of  it,  were  tberefore  bound  to 
eonfonn  to  its  rites  and  worsbip^  at  least  so  far  as  they  were 
eonsttoaiit  to  die  drrine  institiitioni  Bnt  is  there  a  divine 
estaUishment  of  any  national  church  under  the  gospel  dis- 
pensation? If  the  New  Testament  gives  us  no  other  idea  of 
the  churches  of  Christ,  but  their  being  voluntary  societies, 
uniting,  under  the  laws  of  Christ,  for  public  worsfaip,  and 
otiier  purposes  of  religion ;  then  is  no  man  bom  a  member  of 
any  church,  but  every  one  is  at  Uberty  to  join  himself  to  that, 
whose  constitution  and  worship  appear  to  him  most  agreeable 
to  the  rule  of  scripture,  and  most  for  his  own  edification. 
And  since  ibe  unity  which  the  gospel  recommends  does  not 
oonsbt  in  the  uniformity  of  rites  said  modes  of  worship,  but 
in  harmony  of  affection,  and  in  the  nmtual  love  of  all  Chris- 
tians ;  it  f<dlows,  that  the  peace  of  the  church  is  not  broken 
by  quiet  and  conscientious  nonconformists,  but  by  those  who 
are  bitter  and  violent  against  thek  fellow  Christians  for  not 
approvii^[^  those  human  forms  of  which  they  are  fond  and 
tenacious*. 

The  third  part  of  their  synagogue  service  was  expounding 
the  scriptares,  and  preaching  io  the  people.  The  posture  in 
which  this  was  performed,  whether  in  the  synagogue,  or  other 
plaoes,  see  Matt,  v,  1,  and  Luke  v,  3,  was  sitting.  Accord- 
ingly, when  our  Saviour  had  read  the  rtrwar^  haphieroth,  in 
the  synagogue  at  Nazareth,  of  which  he  was  a  member,  hav* 
ing  been  brought  up  in  that  city ;  and  then,  instead  of  retiring 
to  hoB  place,  sat  down  in  the  Aeak  or  puIjHt,  it  is  said,  *'  the 
eyes  of  all  that  were  present  were  fastened  upon  him,"  as 
Aey  perceived  by  his  posture  that  he  was  going  to-  preach  to 
tibem,  Luke  iv,  20.  And  when  Paul  and  Barnabas  weint  into 
the  synagogue  at  Antioch,  and  sat  down,  thereby  intimating 
their  desire  to  speak  to  the  people,  if  they  might  be  permitted, 
ihe  rulers  of  the  synagogue  sent  to  them,  and  gave  them  leave. 
Acts  xiii,  14, 15. 

*  See  Mr.  Robinson's  Review  of  the  case  of  Liturgies,  in  answer  to  Dr. 
Beanet,  chap,  iii,  p.  49,  et  seq. ;  mid  the  letter  tn  Dr.  Prideaux  io  the  Occa- 
sional Paper,  Tol.  iii,  narob«  iii. 

If  any  are  desirous  of  being  acquainted  with  the  Jewish  forms,  and  with 
their  manner  of  dischai^iog  the  dutjr  of  public  prayer,  as  described  by  the 
rabbies,  they  may  have  ample  satisfaction  in  Vitringa  de  Synag.  Vetere.  lib. 
ill,  part  ii,  cap.  xui— xviii,  or  in  Buxtorf.  de  Synag.  Judaicd. 
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The  8yll^ogne■  weie  naed,  not  oidy  for  ^Urine  seraM,  hmt 
for  iiokbig  courts  of  justice^  espedodly  upon  eodefluurtioiA  m£^ 
fim.  And  as  among  as,  lesser  punklimente  are  a&mt  m- 
flicted  in  tk  court,  as  soon  as  judgment  is  ghren,  fiurinBtaBee, 
burning  in  tke  hand ;  so  among  the  Jews»  the  pnaidunent  of 
beating  or  wbippii^  was  often  inflicted  in  the  synagogue,  whde 
the  court  was  sitting ;  see  Matt.  x»  17 ;  Luke  xii,  11 ;  Axis 
xxii,  19. 

To  this  use  of  the. synagogues,  for  holding  judicinry  cevvta. 
Dr.  Whitby  thinks  St.  James   refisrs,  when  he  s«ys>   '*  If 
there  come  into  your  assembly^  «^  ^  ^faywyi^  vfMir,  a  num 
with  a  gold  ring,  in  goodly  apparel,  and  dieie  cohm  in  abo-.a 
poor  man  in  vile  raiment;  and  yehave  respeot  to  him  Ihaft 
weereth  the  gay  clothing,  and  say  unto  him.  Sit  thou  here  isk 
a  good  place ;  and  say  to  the  poor.  Stand  thou  there,  or  sit 
here  under  my  footstool ;  are  ye  not  partial  in  yonrselyes,  and 
aie  become  ju^^fes  of  evil  thoughts,"  or  judges  who  thank  and 
reason  ill  ?   James  ii,  2—4.    That  the  apoi^e  here  qieaks  of 
consistories  for  civil  judicature  is  argned,  Tatr  fWm  &e  use 
of  the  word  ovvaryurf^^  which  never  signifies  in  the  N^r  Testa* 
ment  an  asscmibly  of  Christian  worshippers.    3il/y,  From  the 
word  icpwunt^xyfifix  being  used  to  express  die  partiality  here 
censured,  in  the  clause  immediately  preceding:  **  My  bve* 
thren,  have  not  the  faith  of  our  Lord  Jesus  Christ,  the  Ixnd 
of  glory,  with  respect  of  persons,  s¥  reus  frp9ramc}ciff^uus,*^  ver» 
1.     Now  this  term  is  most  commonly,  if  not  always,  used 
for  a  partial  respect  of  persons  in  judgment ;  like  the  instance 
here  mentioned,  favouring  a  rich  man's  cause  before  a  poor 
man'a^    Sdly,  The  phrase  "  Sit  thou  under  my  footstool," 
ver.  3^  most  naturally  refers  to  courts  of  justice ;  wboB  the 
judge  is  commonly  exalted  upon  a  higher  seat  than  the  rest  of 
the  assembly ;  but  it  cannot  be  well  applied  to  assemblies  of 
worshippers.    4^A/y,  The  Apostle's  accusing  them,  on  account 
of  this  conduct  towards  the  poor,  with  being  partial  judges, 
ver.  4 ;  and  reminding  them,  that  the  rich  were  the  peffs^ms, 
who  ''  drew  them  before  the  judgment  seats,"  ver.  6,  seems 
very  natural,  if  we  understand  him  in  the  preceding  passage 
as  discoursing  concerning  courts  of  judicature*    5<A/y,  The 
apostle  says,  such  a  respect  of  persons,  as  he  here  speaks 
of,  IS  contrary  to  the  law,  and  those  who  are  guilty  of  it  are 
•*  convinced  of  the  law  as  transgressors,"  ver.  9.     Now  there 
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w$B  no  (Unoe  Um  ngmmt  distmotidii  of  plaoei  ib  wonliippiii; 
MfMnnWifiij  into  &08e  wludi  were  more  or  leai  honoiird>te; 
Ihb  mivt  therefore,  no  deubt,  refer  to  the  law  of  parti^ 
.dty  in  jvdgniMit,  **  Ye  ahall  do  no  nsiighteonsnete  in  jtidg^ 
mMkt;  Aon  ahalt not respeet  the  penon  of  the  poor,  nor  ho- 
nour the  person  of 'the  mif^ty/'  Lev.  xix,  16;  see  also  Dent 
4^17.  Thetahnndistilsay*,  itwasanile,  tiiatwhen ''apoor 
man  and  a  rich  man  pleaded  together  in  jadgment,  the  rich 
ahcndd  not  be  Ud  to  sit  down,  and  the  po<Mr  to  stand ;  but 
either  both  shall  sit,  or  both  shaU  stand."  To  iUs  rule,  or 
castoaA,  the  apostle  seems  to  refer,  when  he  insinuates  a 
ehaige  against  them,  of  sayii^  to  the  rich  man,  **  Sit  thou 
heie  in  a  good  place,  and  to  the  poor.  Stand  then  there/' 
James  ii^  8. 

.  So  that,  upon  the  whole,  by  the  synagogue  is  not  here 
meant,  as  is  commonly  understood,  the  church  assenMy  fof 
worAip,  but  a  court  of  judioature,  in  winch  men  are  too  apt 
to  fiivour  the  cause  of  the  rich  against  the  poor. 

With  respect  to  the  schools  amongst  the  Jews,  it  should  be 
observed,  that  besides  the  c<mimon  schools,  in  whidi  diildren 
were  taught  to  read  the  law,  they  had  also  academies,  in 
which  their  doctors  gave  comments  on  the  law,  and  taught 
the  traditions  to  their  pupils.  Of  this  sort  were  the  two 
famous  schools  of  Hillel  and  Smnmai,  and  the  school  of 
Gamaliel,  who  was  Paul's  tutor.  Acts  xxii,  8.  In  these  semi-- 
naries  the  tntor^s  chair  is  said  to  have  beeii  so  much  raised 
above  the  level  of  the  floor,  on  which  the  pupils  sat,  that  his 
feet. were  even  with  their  heads.  Hence  St.  Paul  says,  that 
**  he  was  brought  up  at  the  feet  of  GamalieL"  These  acade* 
mies  WiCie  commonly  fiunished  with  several  tutors,  of  whom 
one  was  president,  and  from  whom  the  school  was  denomi- 
nated. Tliey  were  called  pivm  ftsf  A-roifrontn,  whereas  the 
inferior  schools  were  called  pvno  beth^rabban,  as  having  only 
(me  master. 

The  doctors  in  these  academies  not  only  read  lectures  to 
their  pupib,  but  held  disputations  or  conferences,  at  which 
other  persons  might  be  present,  and  propose  questions  to 
them.    It  was  feAaps  in  one  of  those  schools,  which  were 


*  Vid.  Hottinger.  de  Juris  Hebneor.  Legibus,  leg.  cctlii,  p.  864,  e^t. 
Tigiur.  1655. 
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iiept  ID  some  apartmMit  in  dM  eoortt  of  die  tas^e,  tlMit 
Maiy  found  her  joung  ton  Jesus,  **  mtting  in  the  vadtft  0f 
the  docton,  both  hearing  and  aaldng  thenn  qnestiong/'  Luke 
ii,  46.  Or  it  might  be  eren  in  the  sanhedrim,  -which.  Dr. 
ligbtfoot  Bi^,  was  the  great  school  of  die  nation,  as  w^  as 
die  great  judicatoiy*. 

In  order  to  prove  that  these  schools  vere  diffiarent  from 
die  synagogoes,  Godwin  observes,  that  Panl,  having  disputed 
for  the  space  of  diree  m<Hiths  in  the  syni^ogne,  **  becaase 
divers  beUeved  not,  bnt  spake  evil  of  that  way,  then  departed 
frosn  them,  and  separatedhis  disciples,  disputing dsilj in  ihe 
school  of  one  Tyrannus,"  Acts  xix,  ^-^lO.    Tiag  argument 
is  grounded  on  a  supposition,  that  diis  school  of  Tyrannuswas 
a  Je¥ri8h  academy ;  which  is  very  unlikely,  considering  it  was 
at  Ephesus.     Besides,  it  does  not  seem  probable,  that,  on  ac- 
count of  the  Jews  opposing  and  blasphraiing  die  gospel,  St 
Paul  shoald  merely  retire  from  a  Jewish  synagogue  to  a  Jew- 
ish school.    Was  he  Kkely  to  meet  with  less  opposition  amongst 
the  same  people  by  teaching  in  a  different  place  ?    The  trudi 
seems  to  be,  diat  he  departed  frofm  the  Jews,  as  being  und^ 
obstinate  and  invincible  prejudices,   and  tau^t  among  die 
Oentiles,  in  die  school  of  one  Tyrannus;  and  that  for  die 
space  of  two  years :  so  that  all  the  inhabitants  of  Asia  heard 
the  w«wd  of  the  Lord,  Greeks  as  well  as  Jews.    Some  take 
Tyrannus  to  be  the  proper  name  of  a  Gentile  philosopher, 
who  favoured  St.  Paul,  and  lent  him  his  school  to  preach  and 
dispute  m ;  others  to  be  a  title  or  name  of  place  or  oflSce, 
Ivfovvos  signifying,  in  the  Greek  language,  a  king  or  prince '; 
and  accordingly  the  ChaMee  paraphrase,  which  often  borrows 
words  both  from  die  Greek  and  Latin,  renders  the  Hebrew 
word  *i*iD  zmrniy  which  we  translate  lords  in  the  books  of 
Joshua  and  Judges,  Josh,  xiii,  8 ;  Judg.  xvi,  6,  8,  by  *yfl» 
twmi.    Thus  Phavorinus  interprets  hpayy^g  by  ap^ofr  itwXemf : 
It  may,  therefore,  in  this  place  signify  a  magistrate ;  which  in- 
terpretation seems  to  be  favoured  by  the  addition  of  mos. 
Nevertheless  it  must  be  owned,  rtf  is  sometimes  joined  witii 
a  proper  name ;  as  riva  ^ifuova,  Mark  xv,  21,  and  TtprvXkB 
nr«^,  Acts  xxiv,  1.     However,  if  by  rvpaws  nvog  we  under- 
stand a  certain  magistrate  of  J^hesus,  <r%oXij  may  agnky  his 

♦  lightfoot,  Harmony  on  John  iii,  10. 


kail  Of  gtdleryt  in  wUcb  people  uied  to  laeet  finr  AiMeiirae :  « 
geiwre  in  whiK)h  the  word  ia  yery  eommoiily  ined  botti  l^y  tlM» 
QteekB  wA  Jjatioa.  Oth^cs^  agniii,  take  <rx^^  h^te  to  aigu 
viSy  a  yvjEM'jtcr&ovy  ia  which  wresUeis  end  other  oooibaAaats  in 
the  public  games  exercised  themselves;  and  which  podiaps 
had  been  bmlt  at  the  expense  of  one  Tynmnus^  and  thenefore 
bi^re  his  name^. 

With  respect  to  their  orataues,  or  ^/io<rsyx<xi»  it  is  a  question 
among  the  learned,  whether  they  wore  different  from  their 
achool^or  synpigognes.  Jt  is  said»  that  our  Saviour  "went 
vp  into  a  mou^^tain  to  pray,  and  continued  all  night/'  tv  i% 
tpo^svx^  ra  Sga,  which  can  hardly  bear  the  sense  our  trans- 
lators have  put  upon  it,  ''  in  prayer  to  God,"  laike  vi,  ISL 
Beza  indeed  renders  it»  "  pemoctavit  iiUc,  orans  Deum ;"  bi^ 
acknowledges  he  is  forced  to  depart  from  the  Greek,  "  ut 
jdanius  loqueretur."  But  Dr.  Whitby  infers  from  the  use  of 
parallel  phrases,  such  as  '*  the  mount  of  God/'  "  the  bread 
of  God,"  "  the  altar  of  God,"  "  the  lamp  of  God,"  which 
are  all  of  them  things  consecrated  or  appro^Mnated  to  the  ser- 
vice of  God,  that  '^ponvx^  rs  &e»  might  in  like  manner  sig- 
nify ''  an  oratory  of  God/'  or  a  place  that  was  devoted  to  his 
service,  especially  for  prayer.  In  the  same  sense  he  under- 
stands the  word  in  the  passage  of  the  Acts,  wherein  we  are 
informed,  that  Paul  and  his  companions,  on  the  sabbath  day, 
went  out  of  the  city  by  a  river  side,  s  eifO[M^ero  'trpocrsv^  BtvM, 
which  we  render,  *'  where  prayer  was  wont  to  be  made/'  But 
the  Syriac  renders  it,  **  quoniam  illic  videbatur  domus  preca- 
tionis;"  because  there  was  perceived  to  be  an  house  of  prayer; 
and  the  Arabic,  '*  ad  locum  quendam  qui  putabatur  esse  locus 
orationis,"  to  a  certain  place,  whidi  was  supposed  to  be  a  place 
of  prayer :  9  £y«ji^itffro,  where  there  was  taken,  or  feigned  to 
be+,  or  where  according  to  received  custom  there  wasj,  or 
where  there  was  allowed  by  law§,  a  proseucha,  or  oratory, 

*  Vid.  Stephani  Tbesaunis  in  verb.  Schofe. 

t  Made^s  Diatnb.  disc,  xmi,  p.  67,  of  his  Woiis.  And  De  Diea, 
Animadvera.  io  Acta  xvi,  13. 

X  £lsner.  Observ.  Sacr.  in  Iog.  where  he  opposes  Bos,  who  (in  bis  Exer- 
cilat.  Philolog.  in  loc.)  had  endearoured  to  show,  that  cvo/u^iro  was  redund- 
ant, and  that  the  passage  ought  lo  be  traiislated  simply,  ''  where  there  was 
a  proseucha.'* 

§  Laidner's  Csedibii.  p«it  i,  vol.  i,  book  i,  cap.  iii,  sect,  iii,  p.  QSO, 
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Mid  whoM  fbeiefore  diej  expected  to  meet  an  asaemMy  of 
people.     Mr.  Mede  obaer^ea,  that  it  diould  have  been  9 
srofu^tro  «/m«w;^  yinc^M^  not  fiMU,  to  express  wkere  pnijer 
was  wont  to  be  made :  and  De  Dieu  seems  to  be  of  the  same 

opimon. 

Tliat  the  Jews  had  honses,  or  places  for  prayer,  caHed 
'gp^nox^f  appears  from  a  variety  of  passages  in  ndlo^;  and 
pnticidarly  in  his  oration  against  Fi^ccns  he  complains,  tiiat 
their  itpovw^M  were  pulled  down,  and  there  was  no  place  left 
in  triiich  they  might  worship  God  and  pray  for  Cassarf .  And 
Josephns,  in  his  life,  mentions  the  prosenchse  more  than 
once,  and  speaks  of  the  people's  being  gathered  »i  rt^v  itpo^ 
^^XV^'t-  '^^  ^®  ''^^'^^  purpose  is  the  following  passage  of 
JuTenal,  if  he  be  rightly  understood  by  Godwin,  Vitringa^ 
and  others: — 

£de  ubi  comistAs ;  in  qoft  te  qucro  Protouchft? 

Sat.  iii,  1.  S96H. 


ad  edit.  p.  1741.  Erasmus  Schmiditts  (in  ioc.)  supports  this  sense  of  a^^crft 
by  some  passages  in  Aiistophanes.  Consult  Scapula  and  Constaotine  in 
verb. 

*  Vid.  in  Flaccum,  et  Legat.  ad  Caium  passim. 

f  Phil,  in  Flacc.  apad  Opera,  p.  752,  F,  edit.  Colon.  Allobr.  1613. 

X  Joseph,  in  Vit.  sect,  liv  et  Ivi,  p.  27,  torn,  ii,  edit.  Haverc. 
.  §  Vitring.  de  Synag.  Vetere,  lib.  i,  part  i,  cap.  iv,  p.  119. 

II  The  late  learned  Mr.  Samuel  Jones  of  Tewkesbury,  in  bis  MS  Lsctaree 
un  Godwin,  bath  the  following  note  on  this  passage  of  Jurenal :  — 

'^  Autor  noster  et  etiam  Vitringa  aliiqne  poetam  his  verbb  Synagogam 
Judeorum  innuisse  putant.  Sed  alitor  mihi  videtur.  Nam  in  hoc  loco  de 
Jttdsis  nil  habet;  inducit  verb  Umbritium,  Romanum  quidem,  noo  Ju- 
dttWD,  de  Gontumeliis,  quibas  pauperes  afficiebant  ebrii  petnlantesque  jo- 
venet,  conquerentem,  et  referentem  verba  talium  juvenum  rogantium  pan- 
perem  quAidam,  4  quo  conches  et  porra  mendicasset,  et  quo  in  loco  ad 
mendicandum  stare  assuetus  erat.  Quinetiam  baud  verisimile  est  Romanes 
mendicandi  causft  syoagogas  freqoentftsse,  qaum  ipsi  tunc  temporis  pauper- 
rimi  habebantur  et  mendici,  ut  ex  hoc  ipso  aliisque  constat  pocds.  Insuper 
quum  poeta  didt;  in  quft  te  qusero  Proseucbli?  innuit,  quod  plnrimiae  erant 
tunc  temporis  Homn  Proseacb».  Non  antem  verisimile  est  ptuiimas  ibi 
fuisse  synagogis,  quia  Judsd  tunc  temporis  pauperes  erant  et  exosi  et  ssBpe 
ab  Imperatoriboa  long^  ab  urbe  discedere  jussi. 

"  Tumebus,  ut  banc  quae  autoris  est  sententiam  probet,  dtat  locum  Cleo- 
medis.  £xtat  ille  locos,  lib.  ii,  p.  304,  KmtKtxnt  ^wptttg  fuS^tvprn^  ubi  Epi- 
cuntm  in  suik,  de  qu&  gloiiabatnr,  locatione  vodbus  oorruptis,  ridiculis  et 
absurdis  usum  fuisse  dIdt;  qoarum  quaadam  peistringit,  quad  mto  /ttrvr 
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'  Among  those  wiio  make  the  synagogueft  aad  fffOirach»  W 
be  diffieieiit  plaoes  are  the  learned  Mr.  Jeioph  Atede*  and 
Dr.  Prideaaxf;  and  ffaey  tUnk  the  diffBranee  eenasts,  pardy, 
in  the  fann  of  the  edifice ;  a  8ynagogae»  they  say,  being  «Nft^- 
cium  tectum,  like  our  houses,  or  churches ;  and  a  proaeucha 
heiii^  only  encompassed  witk  a  wall,  or  sotac  other  moioid  or 
enclosure,  and  open  at  the  t<^,  like  oar  coiarts  j:.  They  make 
them  to  differ  in  situation,  synagc^es  being  in  towns  and 
cities,  proseuchflft  in  the  fields,  and  fipeqoently  by  the  rifer 
8ide§.    Dr.  Prideaux  m^itions  another  distiiiction,  in  respect 

r 

xarc  iroXu  rw»  %pwrrtin  rcarMnrtpa.  Sed  de  Synagog;i8  Judaorum  non  videtur 
loqui.  Tempore  enim  Epicari,  iierope  circa  Ftolomaei  Philadelpbi  aetatem, 
lingua  Grtaca  in  synagogis,  dum  precabantur,  osos  fuisse  Judsos,  Laud 
verisimile  est;  et  si  usi  fuissent,  an  eas  Epicurus,  homo  gentilis  et  irreligi-'' 
osas,  freqaentaret,  ut  inde  verba  deproroeret?  et  li  ita  fedsaet,  an  neceise 
^net  ese  vocea  essent  corrapts  et  humile«  ?  Porro,  quod  non  de  synagpgps^ 
sed  de  locis  ubi  mendicantes  stabant,  e^t,  constare  mihi  Tidetur  es  voce 
trpoaiTowraw,  qusB  non  in  synagQgis  precantibos,  optim^  ver5  alibi  mendicant 
tibus,  conyenit.  Nee  quicquam  est  hoc  in  loco,  quod  cujusquam  in  animum 
suspicionem  induceret,  Cleomedem  de  Judaeis  egisse,  nisi  sola  vox  ulcuxa, 
Sed  ut  ea  vox  hlc  videtur  absurda,  et  it  contextu  aliena,  ita  niiUus  dabito^ 
qoin  ooRupta  est.  In  versione  de  JadseiB  ne  verbum  quidem;  Uimm*  aatm 
radditur '  volgaria;'  versionis  igitur  autor  non  legit  i«3«ixa,  ted  i^Mmxa,  aut 
talem  aliqoam  vocem.  Eodem  modo  ex  iS«ikv,  Act.  xxiv,  2$,  aliqui  confla^ 
verunt  ivSou^w,  ut  in  quibusdam  editionibus  extat,  et  ad  locum  notal  Eras- 
mils*— nf«0w^  ideo  apud  profanos  hosce  autores  erat  locus  publicus,  in  quo 
pauperee  s;tipem  petebant." 

*  Ubi  supra,  p.  65,  et  seq. 

f  Connect,  parti,  book  vi,  vol.  ii,  p.  566,  et  seq.  10th  edit. 

J  See  the  account  which  Epiphanius  gives  of  the  Jewish  Proseochs, 
Hflsres.  lib.  iiiy  torn,  ii,  hsnet.  Ixsx,  sect*  i,  Oper.  vol.  i,  p.  1067»  1068, 
edit.  Petav. 

§  See  a  decree  of  the  people  of  Ualicamassot,  in  favour  of  the  Jews 
(Joseph.  Antiq.  lib.  xiv,  cap.  x,  sect,  xxiii,  p.  7  IS,  edit.  Haverc.),  in  which 
are  the  following  words ^Si^xroi  n/w  I«S«mw  t«(  /SaXs/MMf— ra;  ir^ff^fiig^af 
W9tf  a^tu  wgis  "rn  daX«0'0^  xorci  n  iratpm  a6o«.  The  costom  of  buildiiig  pro* 
seochae  by  the  water-side  seems  to  have  been  derived  fimn  another  cmtoni 
of  the  Jews,  namelj,  their  washing  before  prayer  (yvi.  EJsner,  Observ* 
Sacr.  in  Acts  xvi,  13),  though  De  Dieu  supposes  it  to  be  derived  from  the 
example  of  Isaac.  There  is  a  remaikaUe  passagis  in  Pluh),  which  shows 
how  fond  the  Jews  wero  of  praying  by  the  sides  of  itvers,  or  oo  the  sea 
shore,  Phil,  in  Fhicc.  p.  760,  P,  £;  edit.  Colon.  Allobr«  161d;  sea  also  de 
Vit.  Mosis,  lib.  ii,  p.  510,  F ;  and  TertuUian  (ad  Natioiies,  lib.  i^  cap.  xiit, 
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to  Aft  •erfk»  peribiTiied  in  llwm;  in  fljri^^ 
tnayers  were  offered  np  in  poUio  forms  in  common  for  tlie 
whole  congragation ;  but  in  tfie  prosmchiB  they  prayed,  as  in 
the  temple,   every  one  apart  for  himself.     And  dins  enr 
Savionr  prayed  in  the  prosradia  into  which  he  entered. 

Yet,  after  all,  tihe  ptoof  in  farom'  of  tins  notion  is  not  so 
strong,  but  that  it  still  remains  a  question  with  some,  whether 
the  synagogues  and  the  proseuohao  were  any  thing  more  tiian 
two  different  names  for  the  same  plaee ;  the  one  taken  from 
the  people's  Msembling  in  them,  the  other  from  the  service  to 
which  they  were  more  immediately  appropriated;  namely; 
prayer.  Nevertheless,  Ae  name  proseuchae  will  not  prove, 
that  they  were  appropriated  only  to  prayer,  and  therefore 
were  different  from  synagogues,  in  which  the  scriptures  were 
also  read  and  expounded ;  since  the  temple,  in  which  sacrifices 
were  offered,  and  all  the  parts  of  divine  service  were  per- 
formed, is  caBed  om^  ^^^rmyyfi,  an  house  ef  prayw.  Matt 
xxi,  13.  And  we  find  St.  Paul  preacfamg  in  the  prosendm  at 
Philippi,  in  the  forecited  passage  of  the  Acts,  chap,  xvi,  18. 
Dr.  Prideaux  acknowledges,  that  in  our  Saviour^s  time  syna- 
gogues were  called  by  the  same  name  with  the  prosendue ; 
mid  so  both  Josephus*  and  Plulot  seem  to  use  die  word;]:. 
Mr.  Mede  lays  great  stress  upon  that  passage  in  the  book  of 
Joshua,  wherein  he  is  said  ^*  to  set  up  a  pillar  under  an  oak 
that  was  by  the  sanctuary  of  the  Lord,  Josh,  xxiv,  26,  to 
prove,  that  there  were  proseuchse,  even  in  Joshua's  time,  dis- 
tinct^from  the  tabernacle ;  arguing,  that  because  &e  law  ex- 
pressly forbad  planting  trees  near  to  Grod's  altar,  Deut.  xvi,  21, 

Oper.  p.  50,  sdit  Rigalt),  among  several  Jewish  rites,  mentioos  Onttiones 

litorales. 

*  See  the  passages  before  qaoled  from  the  Life  of  Josepbus,  wiiere  the 
proseucha,  in  whieb  the  people  assembled  in  a  groat  multitude,  seems  to 
have  been  the  great  synagogne  at  Tiberias. 

t  Philo  speaks  of  many  prosettchae  in  the  city  of  Alexandria:  ttoXXw  8f 
(irpe^fwcM  sc.)  •!«  naSi  tx«r«F  t/b»i/k«  mr  mXtwr  (Legat.  ad  Caium,  p.  784, 
F,) ;  and  of  one  in  parttcular,  which  he  styles  /K»y«f>j  »«  «-«f»ffTvi«-«nf  (p. 
788,  A.) ;  and  it  was,  no  doabt,  that  very  celebrated  and  magnificent  syna- 
gogue of  which  the  Jerusalem  Talmud  gh'es  a  veiy  pompous  description. 
Vid.  Vitring.  Hb.  i,  pert  i,  cap.  riv,  p.  S50. 

t  Vid.  Vitring.  de  Synag.  Vetere,  lib.  i,  part  i,  cap.  iv,  p.  119— 1«9;  et 
WitsJi  Meletem.  de  Vit.  Patili,  sect  v,  vt,  p.  70,  71. 
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therefore  this  sanctcuuy  of  the  Lord  by  the  oak  could  not  be 
the  tabernacle,  which  had  the  altar  by  it,  but  was  one  of  the 
proseuchflB,  which  were  very  often  inclosed  with  trees*.  Bat 
Bishop  Patrick  observes,  that  though  it  was  sinful  to  plant 
trees  near  to  God's  altar,  it  was  not  so  to  set  up  the  sanctuary 
under  or  near  the  trees  which  had  been  planted  before,  espe- 
cially when  it  was  done  only  for  a  short  time.  And  he  further 
remarks,  that  the  words  ''  by,"  or,  as  it  may  be  rendered,  in 
*'  the  sanctuary  of  the  Lord,"  do  not  necessarily  refer  to  the 
oak,  but  may  be  connected  with  ''  the  book  of  the  law  of 
God,"  mentioned  in  the  former  dause :  ''  Joshua  wrote  these 
words  in  the  book  of  the  law  of  God  (and  took  a  great  stone, 
and  set  it  up  under  an  oak),  that  was  by,  or  in,  the  sanctuaiy 
of  the  Lord :"  that  is,  he  wrote  these  words  in  the  book  of  the 
law  of  God,  that  was  in  the  sanctuary  of  the  Lord ;  the  inter- 
mediate words  being  inserted  in  a  parenthesis.  There  is  a 
similar  instance  of  a  remote  connection  in  the  following  pas- 
sage of  the  book  of  Genesis :  '^  And  Lot  lifted  up  his  eyes,. 
and  bdield  all  the  plain  of  Jordan,  that  it  was  well  waterecl 
everywhere,  before  the  Lord  destroyed  Sodom  and  Gomorrah,, 
even  as  the  garden  of  the  Lord,  like  the  land  of  Egypt,  a» 
&OU  comest  unto  Zoar,"  Giea.  xiii,  10 ;  where  the  conneetfan 
is,  he  **  beheld  all  the  plain  of  Jordan,  as  thou  comest  unto 
Zoar,  that  it  was  well  watered  everywhere,"  &c. 

*  Pbilo,  LegRt.  ad  Gaium,  p.  78S,  F,  rat  p^n  (ir^rivxai)  «9f»8/MTe/c4r«v» 
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OF  THB  OATB8  OF  JBRUSALBM  AND  OF  THB  TBifFt»B.* 


Jbrusalbm,  saitfa  Godwin,  kad  rane  gmles ;  or  rather,  ao- 
oording  to  the  authors  of  the  Universal  Histoiy,  tan ;  fine 
firom  west  to  east-by-soutfa,  and  five  from  west  «o  oaaM^j- 

north. 

By  south,  By  north, 

1.  Dong-gate.  1.  VaUey^fpatOt 

.  2*  Fountainrgiite.  2.  Gate  of  Ephroim. 

&  Water-gate.  3.  Old-gate. 

.  4.  Horse-gate.  4.  Fish-gnte* 

5.  Prison-gate,  or  mphiadk*  5.  fiheep-gaie. 
TUs  account  is  very  little,  if  any  thing,  diflerent  from  theplan. 
q£  the  city  prefixed  to  the  Polyglot.  But  Hottinger,  in  his 
notes  <«  Godwin*,  hath  given. a  very  difilorenl  desc0|itiDn  of 
the  situation  of  these  gates,  which  he  endeavoors  to  traee  by 
the  account  of  the  order  in  which  they  were  eaected  after  the 
captivity,  in  the  book  of  Nehemiah ;  where  the  sheep-gate  is 
mentioned  first,  which  he  places  on  the  west  side  of  the  city, 
and  towards  the  south ;  principally  for  these  two  reasons ;  be- 
cause  he  supposes  it  was  the  same  with  the  gate  whack  Jo- 
sephus  calls  iruXi^  §ff^fwy,  that  is,  not  the  gate  of  the  Essenes, 
it  being  improbable  that  a  gate  of  the  city,  which  must  of 
course  be  common  to  all  sorts  of  persons,  should  be  oaBed  by 
the  name  of  a  particular  sect ;  but  the  word  Josephus  uses  is, 
he  imagines,  only  the  Hebrew  word  }Mm  haisan,  ovis,  with  a 
Greek  termination ;  and  if  so,  feukt^  e^trr^vwy,  which  Josqihus 
saith  was  on  the  west  side  of  the  city,  literally  ngnAMi  the 
sheep-gate.  Another  reason  for  his  assigning  it  this  situation 
is,  that  the  fish-gate,  which  is  next  mentioned  in  Nehemiah, 

*  Thomas  Godwioi  Motes  et  Aaron,  fcc.  illuBtrati,  emendati  ec  prmpaia 
theimuibuB  aucti,  studio  Job.  Henr.  Hottingeii,  p.  SP9  et  seq.  fid  edit. 
Francof.  ad  Msenuin,  IT  10. 
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IS  jdaced  by  most  on  the  west,  with  great  probalriJity,  saifli 
Hottiiigen  beoanae  l^ige  quantities  of  fish  wwe  brought  into 
the  dty  fipom  that  quarter;  and  because  this  situation  seems 
to  be  assigned  it  in  &e  following  passage  of  the  second  book 
of  Choromcles :  "  Now  Manasseh  built  a  wall  without  the  taty 
of  David,  on  the  west  side,  of  Gihon,  in  the  valley,  even  to  the 
enleriqg  in  at  the  fiab^te."  Thus,  beginning  at  the  south- 
wmtf  he  prooeeds  to  the  west,  and  so  by  the  north,  quite 
round  the  oitjr;  assigning  the  several  gates  their  situation 
aeeovding  to  the  eider  in  whieh  they  aie  mentioned  in  die 
sacred  histoiy. 

Spanheim  places  the  sheep-gate  on  the  east*,  Ligfatfoot  on 
tiibesouthf;  and  in  this  and  sevend  other  req>ects  tfaetopo- 
grapl^  of  Jevusakm  is  a  matter  of  great  uncertainty. 

Godwin  infenns  us,  that  near  the  sheep-gate  was  situated 
die  pool  of  Bethesda;  nu  nj  irpotfoffixi},  saith  the  evangelist 
J<An»  where  o|ir  translators  take  the  word  ayopx  to  be  under; 
flood,  and  accordingly  have  rendered  it  *'  by  the  sheep-mar- 
ket;" others,  with  Godwin,  sapfij  the  noun  tfuAi^,  and  render 
if  the  sheep-gate;*'  which  is  the  more  prebaUe  sense,  re- 
lemng  .to  the  gate  mentioned  under  this  name  by  Nehemiah. 
And  if  this  gate  was  situated  near  the  temple,  as  is  most 
emnmsidy  supposed^  perhiqps  it  was  so  called  because  the 
flJMinp  and  other  cattle  for  sacrifice  were  usually  drove  in 
liffou|^  it. 

This  pool  of  Belhesda  demands  our  particular  attention,  on 
account  of  die  miraculous  cures  which  are  ascribed  to  it  in 
the  Goqiel  of  St  John,  chap,  v,  2^.  It  is  there  called 
K/ftAi^|i^j9i^^ ;  aw€vd»  which,  though  it  be  rendered  jMcinci  by 
Beoa  a9d  the  Vulgate,  yet  does  not  properly  sigi^y  a  fishr 
ppnd,  but  rather  a  bath  or  pool  for  swimming,  from  xoAv^^oor, 
naU.  The  Syiiac  therefore  renders  it,  according  to  the  Poly- 
glot translation,  locus  bc^tUteriu  Its  proper  none  in  the 
Hehvew  or  Syiiac  language  was  Bethesda;  wludi  Bochartj; 
Gomaras,  and  some  others  derive  from  tc^  beih,  domm^  vtf 

*  Spaoheim.  Uierosol. .  Veteris  Topograph.  Descrip.  p.  50,  Oper.  Geo^ 
graph.  &c.  Lugd.  Bat.  1701. 
'  t  LI|jhCft>ot'8  Hflrmoo^  oo  John  ▼,  2. 

t  Boobait.,QMgii4ib^  lib. a,  «ap.  xair,  Oper.  ^on.  i,  p.S14,  edil. 
Lngd.  Bat.  1707. 
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loans,  Md  im  eMadh,  iffMU.  So  Hilt,  aoMEin^  to  tUb 
^tf^mokigy,  fiiy»ffrla  Ml  JbMt  «JbMMl«tf  liM  ii»  as  Hsy  eoii^ 
Mife»  eMMT  a  reflenrobr  ftlr  faiHlraMr,  air  a  liid  «f  oMUpoii^ 
ftat  iweh«d  the  waste  UMbt  wUcii  fua  flbai  tito  teai^ 
Wagmsea^  prodaoes  a  passage  fiMli  tke  fahaad,  itmnsfiag 
4  siiial  stream  issoiBg  ttoA  Ae  ssntaafy,  anl  praooadlfcy  la 
Aegatenf  fhecHyoT  Ds(^  bylHMitiaK»  it  a«a  ftfaacaas 
i6  emsiderable,  tliat  ^lenons  ki  paHioriar  easei^  eqpeaia% 
IrmMti,  ased  to  bathe  in  it  Attd  as  ie  smuaiiss  Ae 
daily  used  in  Ae  tanple  setf^iM,  in  iMMkiag  tlie  bands 
feet  of  flie  priests,  the  victuns,  yessels*  fltc.,  iras  saaity»hms  %t 
Mher  collected  Bito  a  tesernnr;  if  tfastwasiMifeedlh^)^  of 
B^thesda,  be  professes  be  shouM  kioKae  lo  espUa  the  unai 
by  effuMwnu  damns.  Bat,  on  the  "Whole,  lis  delslini  feiasMlf 
tmcenEam. 

Others,  with  gieatsr  probiEdiiHty,  dGlrtve  liie  wotd  finM  f^ 
ftsfft,  dtmusy  and  the  Syriac  imvn  dkssds,  graiim  i>sf  mimPJ 
cordia ;  and  so  the  name  sigmfies  flie  boase  or  placo  af  aMI^ 
becanse  of  the  niiracaloos  healing  vktae,  wiiiwliiACkdasar- 
cifhlly  endowed  the  water  (^  thirt  pool;  aad  ttss  is  iadead'tht 
most  extraordinaty  tlnttg  to  be  observed  ooiwipirtiia^l  Ml 

The  eyangelist  says,  that  **  an  angd  Ipent  down  it  ia  «eKali 
season  into  the  pool,  and  troabled  the  water;  irfiOBoeiWllaNii^ 
first  after  the  troubling  the  water,  stepped  in>  was  laMiD  wiials 
of  whatever  disease  he  had ;"  and  therefore  there  lay  alt  HAt 
pool,  in  the  Are  porticos  that  snrroanded  it  (of  wfakh  we  -have 
aheady  taken  scmie  notice),  ''  a  maltitade  of  itt^tent  Mk^  as 
Mfaid,  halt,  withered,  waiting  for  the  ttovmg  o(  ttie  watan" 
N€N^  it  is  ifispated,  whe^Oier  ^  viMae  of  these  Wiatefes,  Mi 
Ihe  cares  performisd  by  them,  wers  amracatous  or  Mtanl^ 
Dr.  Hammond  contends  for  the  latter,  and  imagmes  thafte 
healing  virtue  of  Ihiii  bath  was  owing  te  ^  Warm  ^ntiafls  ^ 
the  i^tims  b^ng  washed  in  it :  that  the  aage),  wiw  is  said  la 
eoAte  and  tMiAle  the  water,  was  oaty  a  mesan^^  iMH  by 
^fte  li^  priest  to  stilr  up  tfie  bath,  in  ^ider  te  mix  Hms  Ma- 
gealed  blood,  and  other  grosser  particles  that  were  sunk  to  the 
bottom,  with  the  water,  that  so  they  might  infiise  their  Virtoe 
into  it  more  strongly.  By  x^a  Moipav^  which  we  icaider  V  at 
«  certain  aeason/'  he  undantands  at  a  set  tiaM,  that  Is^  at 

*  SoUib,  cap.  iy  sect,  ilvii,  aonor.  iv,  p.  308. 


one  of  the  granEt  feasts,  when  a  vast  mvhitade  of  saoifices 
nwe  kilM  «Ml^)ffaBed,  and  hj  that  means  the  waten  of  thk 
peel  were  impragnotod  with  more  haalmg  virtne  than  they 
wonM  have  at  oth^  fimes*  Bat  this  sense  of  the  passage,  in 
which  Br.  Hammond  thinks  himself  countenanoed  by  the  an-* 
ikomtf  of  Theofdiylact*,,  appeam  improbable  from  almost  all 
Ae  OHBOoraatanoes  of  the^stayf.  As, 
.  1j#,  fVom  the  healing  Tartoe  of  this  water  extending  to  die 
«BBn  of  all  manner  of  diseases.  For  it  is  said,  **  he  that 
^kffpei  in  was  made  whole  of  whatever  disease  he  had." 
I}r>  Hammond  indfmd  supposes,  Ihat  "  whatever  disease  he 
hod,"  vefiors  only  to  the  three  sorts  of  diseased  persons  before 
mentioned,  namely,  '*  the  blind,  lame^  and  withered."  But 
that  will  not  remove  the  objeotion,  since  no  such  healing  virtne 
ooiAd  ever  be  commnnioated  to  any  other  water  by  the  same 
onons,  by  washing  the  warm  entraik  of  beasts  in  it,  so  as  to 
sender  it  effectual  for  the  cure  of  all  these  diseases,  or  indeed 
of  way  oae  of  them. 

2dfyf  It  is  highfy  inq>robable,  that  the  troubling  or  stirriqg 
up  the  water  should  increase  its  healing  virtue ;  but  rather,  Ae 
atining  np'the  bkmd  and  fceces,  that  were  sunk  to  the  bottom, 
nrast  make  the  bath  so  foul  and  fetid,  that  it  would  be  mora 
likely  to  poison  than  cure. 

« 

*  An  stteotiTe  vsader  of  Theophjiact's  ComnoeDtary  Id  loc.  will  easily 
perreive,  that  Dr.  Hammond  hath  mistaken  his  meaning ;  for  Theophjlact 
never  intended  to  assert,  that  these  miraculous  cures  were  owing  to  the 
washing  the  entruls  of  the  beasts  slain  for  sacrifice  in  the  waters  of  diis 
pool,  which  hereby  acquired,  in  a  natural  way,  a  sanative  virtue.  All  he 
Mith  is,  that  I7  ebb  wathing  the  water  was  sanctified,  and  become  thereby 
tbe  n^oro  fit  (for  whatf  for  healing  diseases  by  any  natural  quality  hereby 
imparted  to  it?  no;  but)  for  receiving  ^wo/up  duoripoir,  a  divine  power,  by 
the  operation  of  the  angel,  who  came  to  it,  not  as  to  common  water,  but 
as  to  chosen  water,  t^art  wg  fxXixrw,  and  wrought  the  miracle,  ^eatfiar^Mtf, 
^He  says  expressly,  that  the  water  did  not  heal  by  any  virtne  in  itself,  other- 
wise these  cons  would  have  been  constant  and  perpetual;  but  solely 
tkroogh  ths  sneigy,  mf^^m^  of  the  angel,  who  imparted  to  it  its  healing 
vntue. 

t  See  also  an  attempt  to  account  for  the  virtue  of  these  waters  in  a  simi- 
lar manner,  from  natural  causes,  in  a  tract  published  by  Bartholine,  a 
learned  ibreign  physicisn,  entitled,  Pandytioi  No^  Teetamenti  medico  et 
phUnlogJco  Comisenttirio  iUnstrati;  sad  repttbUshsd  in  Creniut^  Fasdeulns 
Qutntus,  vid.  p.  St3*-8d3,  and  p.  390— 411. 
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ddlff  No  good  reason  can  be  given,  on  uiu  snppositioii, 
why  these  medicinal  watera  should  not  have  cured  many  per* 
sons  as  well  as  one  only,  the  first  that  stopfied  in.  The  Duo* 
tor  is  indeed  aware  of  this  objection^  and  endeavours  to  evade 
it  by  supposing  the  bath  might  be  so  sma&»  that  it  would  hold 
but  one  at  a  time,  and  by  the  time  one  was  cored  the  heaKBg 
particles  were  subsided,  and  therelbre  it  oould  not  heal  an- 
other. But  then,  why  could  it  not  be  stirred  op  a  aeooid 
time,  and  a  third,  and  as  many  as  thore  were  persons  to  be 
cured?     However, 

Athly,  The  whole  foundation  of  this  sufqwsitimi  appears  to 
foe  a  mistake ;  namely,  that  the  entrails  of  the  victims  WBoe 
washed  in  this  pool  out  of  the  temple;  for  I>r. lightficmt 
shows  that  it  was  done  in  the  temple,  in  the  washing-room*  as 
it  was  called,  appointed  for  that  purpose*.  And  indeed,  if 
this  pool  was  near  the  sheep*gate,  and  if  we  suppose  Hotiia<» 
ger's,  V)r  even  Lightfoof  s  account  of  the  situation  of  that  gale 
to  be  true,  it  was  then  at  too  great  a  distance  firom  the  teaiple 
to  be  used  as  a  washing  place  for  the  entrails  of  the  beasts 
slain  for  sacrifice. 

Upon  the  whole,  therefore,  there  is  xeas<m  to  conclude,  Aal 
the  healing  virtue  of  this  pool  was  miraculous ;  that  the  aagri 
was  a  heavenly  angel ;  and  that  the  design  and  use  of  his 
coining  was  either  to  work  the  miracle,  as  God's  instnun^tt, 
by  the  use  of  the  water ;  or  at  least,  by  troubling  the  water» 
and  giving  it  some  unusual  motion,  to  give  notice  to  those, 
who  were  waiting  for  a  cure,  when  they  might  seek  it. 

It  is  further  inquired,  when  this  miraculous  pool  first  re* 
ceived  its  healing  virtue  ?  I  take  the  most  probable  opinion 
to  be,  that  it  was  about  the  time  of,  or  not  long  bef<»e^  our 
Saviour^s  coming;  and  very  likely  the  chief  intent  of  the 
miracle  might  be  to  give  notice,  by  an  illustrious  type,  of  the 
speedy  accomplishment  of  Zechariah's  prophecy,  **  In  that 
day  there  shall  be  a  fountain  opened  to  the  house  of  David, 
and  to  the  inhabitants  of  Jerusalem,  for  sjn  and  for  undean- 
ness,"  Zech.  xiii,  1.  Thus  the  foimtain  of  the  blood  of  Christ 
to  take  away  all  sin,'  was  afresh  typified  by  the  miraculous 

*  See  Dr.  Lightfoot*s  Description  of  the  Temple>  chap,  xxxi ;  aod  be 
sapposes  (Hor.  Heb.  John  v,  9),  that  the  >  pool  of  B^tliesda  was  a  both, 

noXv/^n^pa,  in  which  tliose  who  were  unclean  purified  themselres. 
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▼irtoe,  wldch  God  put  into  (hia  pool  to  heal  all  maimer  of 
diseasefl.  And  as  the  fountain  of  Christ's  blood  was  to  be 
opened  at  die  passover,  at  which  feast  he  was  cmcified,  so 
"Dr.  lightfoot  imagines,  that  the  miracnlons  cure  was  effected 
by  this  pool  at  that  feast  only*. 

It  may  seem  a  htde  strange,  that  there  is  no  mention  made 
of  tids  miiQcle,  eidier  by  Josephos,  or  the  writers  of  the 
lUmndy  who  on  aH  other  occasions  are  ready  enough  to  cele- 
brate the  miracles  which  God  wrought  for,  and  which  did 
kcmour  to  their  nation.  But  supposing,  which  is  highly  pro- 
h$bl6,  that  the  miraculous  yirtue  was  first  imparted  to  this 
pool  about  the  time  of  our  Saviour's  coming,  and  that  it  ceased 
at  his  death,  whereby  it  plainly  appeared  that  this  miracle  was 
wrought  in  honour  of  Christ,  we  need  not  wonder  that  Josephus 
passes  it  over  in  sflence,  since  he  could  not  relate  it  without 
ie>viving  a  testimony  to  Christ,  greB&j  to  the  discredit  of  his 
own  nation,  ^o  rejected  and  crucified  him.  And  as  it  is  not 
leoorded  by  Josephus,  it  is  not  unKkely,  that  the  memory  of  it 
was  lost  among  the  Jews  at  the  time  when  the  Talmud  was 
written,  which  was  not  tOl  several  hundred  years  afterward  f. 

Concerning  the  gates  of  the  temple  Godwin  observes,  that 
fliei^  were  two  of  principal  note,  both  bmlt  by  Solomon ;  the 
one  for  those  that  were  new  married,  the  other  for  mourners 
ana  excommunicated  persons.  The  mourners,  he  saith,  were 
distinguished  firom  the  excommunicated  by  having  tiieir  lips 
covered  with  a  skirt  of  their  garment;  none  entered  that  gate 
with  their  lips  uncovered  but  such  as  were  excommunicated. 
The  Mishna  saith,  **  AH  that  enter,  according  to  the  custom 
of  the  temple,  go  in  on  the  right  hand  way,  go  round,  and  go 
out  on  the  left  hand  way ;  except  a  person,  cui  accidit  ali- 
quidy  who  is  rendered  unclean  by  a  particular  circumstance, 
who  goes  round  and  enters  on  the  left.  And  being  asked  why 
he  does  so,  if  he  answer.  Because  I  mourn,  they  reply.  He 
who  inhabits  this  house  comfort  thee.  If  he  answer.  Because 
I  am  excommunicated,  the  reply  is,  according  to  R.  Jose, 

*  Hone  Hebraic.  John  v,  4. 

t  There  are  two  very  learned  dissertations  on  this  subject  in  the  second 
volume  of  the  Thesaurus  novus  Theologico  Philologicus ;  one  by  Joan. 
Conrad.  Hotting^rns  de  PisdnH  Bethesda ;  the  other  by  David  Ebersbach, 
de  Miraculo  Pisdns  Bethesde.  The  last  contains  a  full  reply  both  to  Bar- 
tholine  and  Hammond.  See  also  Witsii  Miscell.  torn,  ii,  exerdtat.  xi,  sect. 
Kv-^x,  p.  314—320. 
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He  who  inhabits  lliis  house  pui  it  into  thy  hefvt  to  keaifcoD  to 
the  words  of  thy  companions^  or  brethren,  thai  they  may  re- 
ceive thee*."  It  appears  from  hence  (at  least  according  to 
Ae  opinion  of  the  mishnicai  rabfaies),  that  exoMmnnnicated 
persons  were  not  excluded  from  the  temple ;  thovgk  tkey  were 
from  the  synagogue,  as  we  learn  from  seTeral  passages  in  tlie 
erai^^list  John,  chap,  ix,  22;  xii^  42;  xvi,  2,  ^bere  snoh 
persons  are  said  to  be  ateoffwayiuy^,  exdnded  from  the  ayaa- 
gogoe.  Not  that  we  aie  to  infer  frosa  this»  timl  the  Jews 
accounted  their  aynagognes  mose  hoty  than  the  teaiple ;  but  M 
shows  what  was,  and  shoidd  be,  Ae  tree  iafeent  of  excommik- 
nication,  namely,  the  shanriag  and  hnmbliag  w  offender,  m 
order  to  bring  him  to  mpcntnnee ;  on  which  accoant  he  waa 
exclnded  the  society  of  Ub  ncig^iboiirs  in  die  qmagogne ;  Val 
not  his  eternal  destrudion,  by  dxvring  him  from  the  preeence 
of  God  is  the  temple,  and  depriviag  him  of  the  use  of  the 
most  sdeam  ordinaQoes»  and  the  most  efectnal  means  of  grase 
and  sahation.  The  temple  was  the  common  place  of  worship 
for  IsroeKtes ;  by  alkiwmg  him  to  ccMse  thither  they  signified, 
that  they  did  not  exdnde  him  from  the  conunon  privilege  of 
an  Israelite,  thongh  tbey  would  not  receive  him  into  thm  fis^ 
miKarity  and  friendship.  How  mnch  heavier  is  the  yoke  aC 
Antichrist  than  the  Jewish  yoke  of  boadager!  How  m«ck 
more  croel  is  the  excommunicatioa  of  popeiy,  which  de|HiTea 
p^sons  of  flJI  their  liberties  and  privfleges,  of  their  goods  and 
fives,  and  consigns  over  th^  souls  to  be  tonnented  in  Hdl 
for  oyer !  How  infinitely  nare  cruel,  I  say,  is  this  moden 
excommunication  than  even  that  of  the  wicked  and  barbaroos 
Jews,  who  cnK^fied  the  Lord  of  gkay  t 


*  Miab.  tit.  Middotfa.  cap,  ii,  BecC  ii ;  ct  Maimoa.  ia  loc.  tbm.  v,  p.SS4^ 
335,  edit.  SureDbus.;  Li^tf.  Hor.  Hcbr.  1  Cor.  v,  5. 
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OF  THBIR   GROVES   AND   HIGH   PLAGBS. 

We  have  sevend  timei»  had  ocemmn  to  observe,  Aat  m  oidev 
the  more  eflfectnally  to  guard  tile  Israelites  from  iiUatry,  the 
Messed  God,  in  institatmg  the  iMes  of  Us  own  worship,  went 
direetly  counter  to  the  praotioe  of  tiie  idolatrous  nations. 
Thns,  because  they  worsUpped  in  groves*,  he  expressly  far^ 
bad  **  the  planting  a  grove  of  trees  near  his  altar,''  Dent  xvi, 
Slf*  Nor  would  he  suffer  Us  people  to  offer  their  samfioea 
on  the  tops  of  hffls  and  mountains,  as  the  heathens  did:]:,  bat 
ordered  that  they  should  be  brought  to  one  altar  in  the  place 
wUch  he  appointed,  Deut.  xii,  13, 14.    And  as  for  the  groves^ 

*  Hsc  (nemora  sc.)  fuere  numinum  templa,  priscoqae  rita  simpHcia  ram 
Deo  pneceneDtem  arborem  dicant.  Nee  ma^  auro  fulgenda  atque  ebore 
simulacra  qnam  lucos  et  ipsa  silentia  adoramas.  Wn.  Nat.  Hist.  fib.  idi^ 
cap.  i,  p.  4,  torn,  iii,  edit.  Hardoio.  1685.  See  also  LodsB.  de  Sacrif. 
torn,  i,  p^  355,  C.  D.  edit.  Salmur.  1619.  These  groves  Plutarch  osUa 
«X4Y  bmff  the  grovea  of  ths  gqds,  which  be  saith  Noma  freqqeoted,  and 
thereby  gave  occasion  to  the  story  of  his  commerce  with  the  goddess 
Egeria ;  Plutarc.  in  Noma,  p.  61^  F.  Oper.  torn,  i,  edit.  Francof.  1620. 
They  are  expressly  enjoined,  by  the  laws  of  the  twelve  tables,  as  a  part  of 
the  poblic  relipon,  Locos  lb  agris  habento.  VId.  Duodedm.  Tabular. 
f  ngm,  tit.  Ubi  oolandi  ad  caleeo  Cod.  Jsstinsai,  p.  T51,  api]|d  Corp. 
Jitris  CiviJ.  edit  lips.  1720. 

f  See  Spencer*s  learned  dissertatioa  on  th£  and  the  following  verse,  de 
Leg.  Hebrseor.  lib.  ii,  cap.  xxvii,  xxviii.    | 

X  Sophocles  introduces  Hercules  asking  Hyllus,  whether  he  biew  Mount 
(Eta,  which  was  sacred  to  Japiter  ?  **  Yes,**  saith  he,  '^  for  I  have  often 
sacrificed  upon  the  top  of  it.  Trachin.  v,  1207,  1208,  tom.  ii,  p.  325, 
edit.  Glasg.  1745.    And  Strabo  saitli  of  the  Persians,  er/aX/aM-n  mu  fimfuf  w 

iSfMmu,   dmfft  h    n   v^ku  roirw  r«»  mgtnw  nfifinu  Ajdt ;     Geograph.  fib.  XV,' 

p.  732,  C.  edit.  Casanb.  1620.  See  also  Herodot.  Cfio,  cap.  cxxxi,  p.  55, 
sect.  131,  edit.  Gronov. ;  Xenophon.  Cyr.  fib.  viii,  p.  500,  3d  edit.  Hutchins; 
and  Appian  (de  BeUo  Mithrad.  p.  361,  362,  sect,  ccxv^  edit.  Tollii,  Am- 
stel.  1670)  saith,  that  Mithridates  saciificed  to  Jupiter  according  to  the 
custom  of  his  country,  m-i  o^;  u>)f^x«,  upon  a  high  mountain. 
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wbidi  the  Canaamtes  had  planted,  and  the  idob  and  altan 
which  ihey  had  erected  on  die  tops  of  high  moantains  and 
hiUs  for  Ae  worship  of  their  gods»  the  IsraeKtes  are  com- 
manded utterly  to  destroy  them,  ver.  2,  8. 

The  groTes  and  hig^  places  do  not  seem  to  hare  been  ^- 
ferent,  but  the  same  places,  or  groves  planted  on  the  tops  of 
hiUs,  probabfy  round  an  open  area,  in  which  the  idotatrons 
woi^bip  was  performed,  as  may  be  inferred  from  ike  following 
words  of  the  prophet  Hosea,  "  They  sacrifice  upon  the  tops 
of  momitains,  and  bom  inoense  upon  the  hiVs,  under  oaks,  and 
poplars,  and  ehns,"  Hos.  iv,  18.    The  use  of  grores  tat  pc^ 
hgions  worship  is  generally  supposed  to  have  been  as  anciettC 
as  the  patriarchal  ages ;  for  we  are  informed,  that  "  Abrahflin 
planted  a  grove  in  Beersheba,  md  called  there  on  die  name  of 
the  Lord,''  'Gen.  xxi,  88*    However,  it  is  not  eiqtraady  stf  d, 
nor  can  it  by  this  passage  be  proved, 'tiiat  he  planted  Ae  grove 
for  ai^  religious  purpose ;  it  inight  only  be  derigned  to  shade 
hb  tent    And  ^is  circumstance  perhaps  is  recorded  to  inti- 
mate his  rural  way  of  living,  as  weO  as  bis  religious  character; 
that  he  dwelt  in  a  tent,  under  the  shade  of  a  grove»  or  tree^ 
as  the  word  }m^  eshel,  may  more  properly  be  translated ;  and 
in  this  humble  habitati^m  led  a  very  pious  and  devout  life. 

The  reason  and  origin  of  planting  sacred  groves  is  variously 
conjectured  ;  some  imagining  it  was  only  hereby  intended  to 
render  the  service  more  agreeable  to  the  worshippers,  by  the 
pleasantness  of  the  shade*  ;  whereas  others  suppose  it  was  to 
invite  the  presence  of  the  gods.  The  one  (V  the  other  of  these 
reasons  seems  to  be  intimated  in  the  forecited  passage  of 
Hosea,  **  They  bum  incense  under  oaks,  and  poplars,  and 
elms,  because  the  shade  thereof  is  good,"  Hos.  iv,  13.  Othen 
conceive  Ijieir  worship  was  performed  in  the  midst  of  groves, 
bepanse  the  gloom  of  such  a  place  is  apt  to  strike  a  religious 
awe  upon  the  nundf;  or  else,  because  such  dark  conceal 

•  Ibis  8S60IS,  accoidiiig  to  Virgil,  to  have  bsea  die  imboh  of  Dido*s 
buiiding  the  temple  of  Juno  in  a  deUgbtful  gn>ve, 

Lucus  in  orbe  fiit  mediH,  Istissimus  mnbrft : 

Hk  templuni  Junoni  ingens  Sidonia  Dido 

Condebat.  £neid.  lib.  i,  ▼.  445. 

t  **  Si  tibi  occurrit,**  aaith  Seneca,  E|iist.  xli,  **  Tetwtis  arboribus,  et 
solitam  altitadiuem  egresais  firequens  lucu$,  et  conspectum  coeli  densitRte 
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litsalB  suited  Ike  lewd  mysteries  of  tbekr  idolainitts  irar- 

I  have  met  witli  anotiber  eonjeetiae,  whicli  seems  as  proba- 
ble as  any,  that  this  praotice  began  with  the  woxship  of  dsB^ 
Bfoni^  or  'departed  souls.  It  was  an  ancient  onstom  to  bury 
the  dead  nnder  trees,  or  in  woods.  '*  Deborah  was, buried 
under  an  oak,  neiur  Bethel,"  Gen.  xxxv,  8 ;  and  the  bones  of 
Saul  and  Jonathan  wider  a  tree  at  JTabesh,  1  Sanu  xod,  IS. 
STow  an  imagination  .{Nrevailing  amoiq^  the  heathen,  that  the 
Mds  of  the  deoeased  hover  about  their  graves,  or  at  least  de-» 
Uglit  to  visit  their  dead  bodies,  the  idolaters,  who  paid  divine 
hanaars  to  the  sonis  of  their  departed  heroes,  erected  images 
a«d  altars  for  their  worshq>  in  the  same  groves  where  they 
were  buried^;  and  from  thence  it  grew  into  a  oostom  after- 
wards to  plant  groves,  and  build  temples,  near  the  tombs  of 
departed  heroes,  2  Kings  xziii,  16,  1^%,  and  to  sniromid 
liisir  temples  and  altars  with  groves  and  trees^;  and  these 

Tsmorum  alioram  alios  protegentiuiii  sabmoveus :  ilia  proceritas  sylvae,  et 
secretutn  loci  et  admiratio  umbrs,  in  aperto  tam  densae  atque  condnuse, 
fidsn  tibi  nitfniDis  hat,  £t  alqnis  specas  tans  penitos  exens  montem  sos- 
paoderit,  n«n  manufiustxis,  aed  Datmraiibos  camb  ta  tantamleiitateni  exca^ 
▼atos :  aaiinnD  tutim  qaadam  retigranis  tospicioDe  penmtiet/'  Sss  also  a 
remarkable  paange  in  Vi^gjJ^  JEaM,  ym,  v.  347,  et  seq. 

*  For  proof  of  the  lewdness  and  obscenity  of  many  of  the  religions  rites 
of  the  heathen,  vid.  Herodot.  Euterp.  cap.  Ixiv,  p.  119, 113,  edit.  Gronov. 
et  Clio,  sect,  cxcix,  p.  80 ;  Diodor.  Sicul.  lib.  ir,  init ;  Valer.  Maxim. 
lib.ii,  cap.  vi,  sect,  xv,  p.  185, 186,  edit.  Thysii.  Logd.  Bat.  1055 ;  Jute- 
naL  sat*  ii^  t*  84 ;  and  what  Enaebios  saith  of  a  grove  on  Momt  libanusi 
dedicated  to  Venos,  in  his  life  of  Coostantiney  lib.  iii,  cap.  1?,  Compare 
1  Kinp  xIt,  S3,  S4. 

f  Plato,  after  having  declared  his  approbation  of  the  sentiment  of  He- 
siod,  that  when  any  of  the  golden  age  died  they  became  daemons,  and  tlie 
anthors  of  great  good  to  mankind ;  and  after  having  asserted,  that  all  who 
died  bravely  io  war  were  entided  to  be  ranked  in  the  same  class,  reckons, 
among  the  honours  they  deserved,  their  sepnlcfaieB  being  esteemed  aad 
worshipped  as  the  repositoiies  of  demons — «*f  icu/um^  urm  d§gmw^fut  r» 
Ml  wf9nwii€tfU9  mrrm  rag  di|3c«r.  De  R^ubl.  lib.  v,  p.  OSS,  D,  £,  edit. 
Ficia.  Fnmooftnt.  1609* 

t  See  Airian's  descripdoa  of  the  tomb  of  Cyras,  de  Eaqwdit.  Alexaadr. 
lib.  vi,  p.  435,  edit.  Blancard.  AmsteL  1678. 

$  On  acooimt  of  tbe  castom  of  planting  trees  near  temples,  ^  the  poets,'' 
as  Strabo  informs  us,  **  styled  all  their  temples  groves,  even  those  which  had 
no  ptantatioDS  aroiud  them.''  Geography  lib.  ix,  p.  419,  D,  edit.  Casaub. 
16S0. 
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wmmA  gntfw  beiat  comtanHj^  finished  wi^  tl#  imgei  of 
the  heroes  or  gods  that  were  worshipped  in  them,  a  gtow^ 
aad  m  iAA  otna  to  ha  «te4  m  e^metHhh  Uia^  2,  Kiags 

We  haiM  befcara  obsar^eA^  <hat.  tlMse  aaciad  grow 
wwa  nanaUji  phailod  on  the  tops  of  Ulb  ev  monHaimt^ 
fion  wheaoa  thay  ar^  cadeii  in  scriptase  msi.  hmmdK  «r 
'f  hi^  placea.'*  Poihapa  siiah  aa  exalted  sitnatbn  was  choaen 
by  idcdaters^  in  lespacit  ta  th«r  chief  god,  the  sna*  wfaont  diey 
wacsUpfcd,  togedior  with  their  inferior  deitiaa)  on  the  tepa  af 
laUs  and  a^unlains^  ihat  tbsy  mi|^  approadk  as  near  ia  hnn 
as  thqr  conhl'**  It  is  no  isapvohiMe  eoi^ectaxe  oonceming* 
the.  Egjrpian  pjtanuda*  that  they  were  inlmded  as  altars  to 
tim  aan*.  aa  well  aa  yewj  Ukely  lor  sepnlchral  nonomeals,  Vikai 
disiii  anciaiit  gtovaa.  Accordingly,  th^  are  all  flat  at 
thetoiv  ta  serve  the  pnvposea  of  an  altar.  It  is  said,  that 
attais  to  the  son,  of  the  same  form,  Aovgh  not  so  laige  as  Iha 
pyramids,  were  found  among  the  American  idolaters  f. 

lliere  might  be  another  reason  for  planting  die  sacred 
groYCS  ou  the  tops  of  hiQs  ai;id  mountains ;  namely,  for  the 
sake  of  retirement  from  noise  and  distorbance  in  their  aoti 
of  wcffship:!;.  And  on  this  aeoonnt,  probably,  tlie  worshippas 
of  the  true  God  had  also  their  {woseuchsB,  or  places  of  retire- 
ment for  worship,  generally  on  hills  or  high  places*  Accordingly 
we  readj  that  Christ ''  went  up  into  a  mountain  apart  to  pray,'' 
Matt  xiv,  23.  And  at  his  transfiguration  he  retired  with 
three  of  his  "  disciples,  to  the  top  of  a  high  mountain  apart," 
Matt  xvii,  1.  I  see  no  reason,  therefore,  to  conclude,  that 
those  high  places,  of  which  we  read  in  the  Old  Testament, 
where  holy  men  and  worshippers  of  the  true  God  paid  their 
devotion^  were  the  sacred  groves  of  the  idolaters,  but  rather 
they  w^re  Jewish  prosewhsd*  or  synagogues.  Such  were  the 
h%h  places  by  the  eity  where  Samuel  lived,  and  where  he 
sacrificed  with  the  peojde,  1  Sam.  ix,  11^—14 ;  and  upon  the 

*  Tadtas  speaks  of  some  places,  which  were  thought  '^maiinibaBslu  pro- 
piaqiwre,  preoei^e  aaortatiiQii  i  Deo  nuaquam  prqpnaa  aodiii.''  Ami. 
lib.  xiii,  sect,  h'ii,  p.  981,  edit^dacg.  1743. 

t  $ee  Yeung'a  Historical  DisaeitatiQa  oa  Idolatsous  Corraptkaa  ia  Bc- 
l»  Tol.  i,  p.. «««— 890. 

I  <*  Lucoe  et  ipsa  silentia  ndoramus,"  saith  Ptioy,  in  a  passage  hciere 
cited. 
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hiD  of  €rath,  where  was  rither  a8elK>olof  ttk^prbpfaets,  or  Aey 
had  been  thither  to  pay  their  devotioB  when  Saull  met  them^ 
see  1  S^m.  x,  &— 13.  Andt  of  the  sane  sort  was  the  gieal 
high  piace  at  GSbeon,  wh^e  Solomon  sacrificed*  and  wheie 
God  appeared  to  him  in  a  dream,  I  Kings  iii,  4,  5^ 

The  grand  difficulty  on  this  head  is  how  to  saconciie  tfnir 
sacrificing  in  other  places  beside  die  national  ddar,  as  CUdeon 
did  at  Ophrah^  Jadg.  yi,  84 ;  Manoah  in  the  country  of  Dais 
Judg.  xiii,  16 — ^20 ;  Samuel  at  Mizpah^  1  Sam.  vfi,  Ifl,  and 
at  Bethlehem,  chap,  xvi,  5;  Dayid  in  the  threridng  floor  of 
Oman,  1  Chron.  xxi,  22;  and  Ehjah  on  Mount  Cannal* 
1  Kings  xviii,  30,  ei  seq.,  with  the  law  in  the  book  of  Ikm* 
teronomy,  "  Take  heed  to  thyself,  Aat  thou  ofibr  not  iliy 
burnt  oSimngs  in  every  place  that  thou  seest.  But  in  die 
place,  which  the  Lord  thy  God  shall  choose,  there  fhou  shah 
offer  thy  burnt  offerings,  and  there  thou  ahalt  do  all  that  I 
command  thee,''  Deut.  xii,  13,  14. 

The  best  solution,  I  apprehend,  is,  that  it  was  done  by 
special  divine  direction  and  command,  God  having  an  un- 
doubted right  to  supersede  his  own  positive  laws,  when  and 
in  what  cases  he  pleases ;  and  as  this  is  expressly  asserted  to 
have  been  done  in  David's  case  before  mentioned,  1  Ctiron. 
xxi,  18,  it  may  the  more  reasonably  be  supposed  in  all  the 
rest. 

This  may  intimate  to  us  the  true  solution  of  another  diffi* 
culty,  how  to  reconcile  the  law  which  prescribes  an  altar  "  of 
earth  only  to  be  made  in  all  places  where  God  should  record 
his  name,"  Exod.  xx,  24,  with  flie  order  which  Hoses  re- 
ceived to  make  a  brazen  altar  in  the  court  of  the  tabernacle. 

Some  have  supposed,  that  the  brazen  altar  was  filled  with 
earth  and  stones,  and  so  was  an  altar  of  earth,  though  cased 
with  brass.  But  the  real  solution  I  take  to  be  this :  "  In  all 
places  where  I  record  my  name,"  means,  in  whatever  par- 
ticular place,  beside  the  national  altar,  I  shall  cause  my  name 
to  be  rec<»ded,  by  commanding  my  servants  to  sacrifice  unto 
me,  there  thou  shah  make  an  altar  of  earth. 

The  reason  of  God's  appointfaig  such  plain  and  inartificial 
altars,  on  these  special  occasion^,  was  in  all  Hkdihood  to  pre- 
vent that  superstitious  veneration  which  the  people  would  pro- 
bably have  entertained  for  them,  as  having  a  more  than  ordi- 
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nary  flanetity  in  (hem,  if  thej  bad  been  more  expennve  and 
dmable ;  wbereas  being  raised  just  to  serve  a  present  exigence, 
and  presendy  pulled  down,  or  falling  of  themselYes,  they  coidd 
not  administer  any  temptation  to  superstition  or  idolatry. 

But  to  vetom:   Though  some  places  were  called  by  the 
name  of  high  places,  which  had  never  been  polfaited  with  ' 

heaAen  idolatry,  and  in  which  Grod  was  acceptably  wor- 
shipped, nevertheless,  all  which  had  been  actually  so  defiled 
flie  Israefites  are  commanded  utterly  to  destroy ;  insomuch, 
Aat  it  is  left  upon  record,  as  a  stain  and  blemish  upon  the 
character  of  some  of  the  more  pious  kings  of  Judah,  that  they 
did  not  destroy  diem,  but  suffered  the  people,  who  were  very 
prone  to  idolatry,  to  sacrifice  in  them :  which  is  the  case  of 
Abel,  1  Kings  xv,  14 ;  Jehosfaaphat,  chap,  xxii,  43;  and  several 
others. 


CHAP.    V. 


OP  THE  CITIES   OF   REFUGE. 

The  Latin  word  asylum,  used  for  a  sanctuary  or  place  of 
refoge,  has  so  near  an  affinity  with  the  Hebrew  word  bom  eshel, 
a  tree  or  grove,  as  to  make  it  probable,  that  the  sacred  groves, 
which  we  spoke  of  in  the  last  chapter,  were  the  ancient  places 
of  reftige,  anS'that  the  Romans  derived  the  nse  of  them  from 
the  eastern  nations.  So  we  find  in  Yirgil,  that  the  asyla  were 
groves* : 

Hinc  lucum  ingentem  quern  Romulos  acer  asylum 

Rettulit.  JEneid.  viii,  1.  34$. 

And  God's  altar  appears  to  have  been  the  asylum  of  the  Jews, 
before  the  cities  of  refnge  were  appointed,  Exod.  xxi,  14. 
Some  persons  have  imagined,  that  all  the  cities  of  the  Levites, 
in  number  forty-two,  were  asyla.  Bat  that  appears  to  be  a 
mistake ;  for  in  the  book  of  Numbers,  chap,  xxxv,  6,  among 
the  cities  that  were  given  to  the  Levites,  only  six  are  men- 
tioned as  appointed  to  be  cities  of  refiige. 

These  asyla  were  not  only  intended  for  Jews,  but  for  Gen- 
tiles, or  for  strangers,  who  dwelt  among  them,  ver.  15. 

They  were  not  designed  as  sanctuaries  forwiUnl  murderers, 

*  Mr.  Jooes  supposes,  that  the  reason  why  these  groves  were  considered 
as  places  of  refuge  was  the  opinion  which  prevailed,  that  the  demons,  to 
whom  they  were  dedicated,  afforded  their  assistance  to  those  who  fled  to 
them  for  protection.  '^  Asylomm  oiigo  mihi  dedncenda  videtur  ex  andquonim 
erga  mortuos  reverentia,  et  opinione  eonim  potentiss  opem  fereodi  supplici- 
bus.  Illi,  qui  k  potentiorihus  metuebant.  ad  sepulcra  virorum  eiimiorum 
confiigiebant.'*  Vid.  Senecam  in  Troad.  act  iii.  Ita  Plutarchus  Thesei  sq- 
polcriim  fuisse  asylum  didt  in  vit^  Thesei,  sub  fin.  He  observes,  that  God 
never  appointed  his  altar  for  an  asylum ;  nevertheless,  it  was  so  considered 
before  the  giving  of  the  law  in  Bxodus  conceiving  the  cities  of  refuge.  On 
which  account  he  imagines,  that  the  origin  of  asyla  was  not  a  divine  insti- 
tution, but  that  God,  by  hu  appointment  of  cities  of  refuge,  perhaps  in- 
tended to  check  and  restrain  the  superstitious  and  idolatrous  use  of  groves 
and  altars  for  this  purpose.    Annot.  MS  in  Godwini  Mos.  et  Aaron. 
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and  all  kinds  of  atiocions  Tillaiiu  among  llie  Jews,  as  they 
weie  among  tbe  Greeks  and  Romans*,  and  now  are  in 
Roman  Catholic  countries  f,  but  merely,  for  secoring  tiioae 
who  had  been  guilty  of  involuntary  homicide,  Deut.  xix,  4—4.0, 
from  the  effects  of  private  revenge,  until  they  were  cleared  by 
a  legal  process.  And  it  is  observable,  that  the  Israelites  are 
commanded  to  "  prepare  the  way,"  that  is,  to  make  the  road 
good,  **  that  e^ery  slayer  may  flee  thither"  without  impedi- 
ment, and  with  all  expedition,  ver.  3.  And  as  Godwin  ob- 
serves, the  rabbies  inform  us,  among  other  circumstances,  that 
at  eveiy  cross  road  was  set  up  an  inscription.  Asylum,  Asylum. 
Upon  which  Hottinger  remarks,  that  it  was  probably  in  allo- 
sion  to  this  custom  that  John  the  Baptist  is  described  as'  '*  the 
voice  of  one  crying  in  the  wilderness.  Prepare  ye  the  way  of 
the  Lord,  make  his  paths  straight,"  Luke  iii,  4r-6.  He  was 
the  Messiah^s  forerunner,  and  in  that  character  was  to  remove 
the  obstacles  to  men's  flying  to  him  as  their  asylum,  and  ob- 
taining, ff'wTj^piw  tB  8<8,  the  salvation  of  God. 

For  any  thing  further  on  this  subject  we  refer  to  Godwin's 
Moses  and  Aarpn,  especially  with  Hottinger^s  notes. 

*  Privile^a  uylomm,  inqtdt  Jooesius,  somma  emit,  ceita  eoim  in  iHb 
topplieibm  laliit,  imc  «Uas  inde  Mb  qio?»  prftloUu  ad  psaana  «ififa- 
JmihIus,  l»9iMr«ri  y<y  dt  «Iim9  ffroida  naitmim$.  Fwnat^  lib.  1^  p.  108»  1. 45, 
edit.  XyUmd.  Hanoy.  1613,  nee  da  ao  qui  in  asjlom  coofiigaia^  jodicNan 
iDstitoebaDt,  nee  examinabttnt,  an  talis  vitsB  dignus  erat,  an  non.  £um 
veib  Diifl  lelinquendum  cenaebant.  Ita  Leotycidam,  quamm  proditionis 
reom,  ndnqoani  extnhere  conati  sunt  Lacedsmonli.  Pausan.  lib-iii,  p.  171, 
4. 44,  et  aeq.  Ita  JJ/ms,  lib.  sKr,  cap.  xxix.  Sanctitas  templi  insaUeqae 
inviolatos  praestabat  omnes.  £t  idem  de  cujuslibet  generis  maleficis,  qinn- 
etiam  oberatis,  testator  "Ticitas,  Annal.  lib.  iii,  cap.  Is.  Venim  est  quod 
fl^qoi  aliquando  hec  ▼iollmnt  privilegia;  sed  ii  habebantar  bominani 
scelestissimi,  nee  k  panift  ab  faonunibus  erant  liberi,  nisi  nimia  eos  tuebatar 
potentia.  Vid.  Thacyd.  lib.i,  sect  dxvi,  p.  09, 70,  et  sect,  cxzilv,  p.  174, 
175,  edit.  Hudson.  Sahem  yetb  Tiolatonim  horam  privilegibniin  aceirimi, 
vindices  babebantur  Dii.  Vid.  Justin.  Hb.  viii,  cap.  i,  ii ;  Paosan.  lib.  i, 
p.  36,  1.  KX,  et  seq. ;  et  lib.  -rii,  p.  445, 1.  50,  et  seq.  p.  447, 1.  xucni,  edit 
Xyland.  Hanov.  1613. 

t  Mtddleton's  Letter  from  Rome,  p.  156^158  of  his  Miscellan.  Woiis, 
▼ol.  T,  octavo. 
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CHAP.   I. 

OF  DAYS,   HOURS,   WBBK8,   AND  YEARS. 


The  Hebrews,  in  common  with  other  nations, 

their  days  into  natural,  consisting  of  twenty*fonr  hours ;  and 

artificial,  that  is,  firom  sun  rise  to  sun  set 

Concerning  the  natural  day,  it  is  inquired  when  it  began 
and  ended. 

Godwin  conceives  the  ancient  Jews  had  two  different  be- 
ginnings of  the  natural  day ;  one  of  the  sacred  or  festival  day, 
which  was  in  the  erening ;  the  other  of  the  civil  or  working 
day,  which  was  in  the  morning.  That  the  sacred  day  began 
in  the  evening  is  certain  from  the  following  passage  of  Levi- 
ticus :  **  From  even  unto  even  shall  ye  celebrate  your  sab- 
baths," Lev.  xxiii,  82 ;  and  also  from  the  following  words  in 
the  book  of  Exodus,  **  In  the  first  month,  on  the  fourteenth 
day  of  the  month  at  even,  ye  shall  eat  unleavened  bread,  until 
the  one  and  twentieth  day  of  the  month  at  even,*'  Exod.  xii, 
18.  Nevertheless  the  passage,  which  our  author  allege  out 
of  the  evangelist  Matthew,  **  la  the  end  of  the  sabbath,  as  it 
began  to  dawn  towards  the  first  day  of  the  week,"  Matt,  xxviii, 
1,  does  not  so  certainly  prove,  that  the  civil,  natural  day  be- 
gan in  the  morning.  For  ''  the  first  day  of  the  week"  may 
there  be  understood  of  the  artificial  day ;  as  indeed  the  word 
■tfifcMicoun}*  seems  to  imply.  In  like  manner,  though  we 
begin  the  natural  day  at  midnight,  yet  we  speak  of  the  day 
breaking  or  dawning  a  Utde  before  sun  rise.  That  the  Jews 
began  the  day,  not  at  evening,  but  at  midnight,  or  in  .the 
morning,  at  the  time  of  their  migration  out  of  Egypt,  appears 

*  See  on  this  word  Dr.  Mackiught^s  Commentarf  in  loc. 
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from  hence,  that  the  fifteenth  day  of  the  month,  in  which  they 
departed  from  Egypt,  is  said  to  be  the  morrow  after  the  pass- 
over,  which  was  kept  on  the  fourteenth  day  in  the  evenii^. 
Numb,  xxxiii,  3,  compared  with  Exod.  xii,  6.  But  neitber 
will  this  prove,  th^t  they  reckoned  the  begimung  of  their 
civil  and  sacred  day  from  a  different  epocha.  It  is  more 
probable,  that,  before  their  departure  out  of  Egypt,  they  be- 
gan all  their  days,  both  civil  and  sacred,  with  the  son's  rismg, 
as  the  ancient  Babylonians,  Persians,  Syrians,  and  most  of 
the  eastern  nations  did*.  And,  at  the  time  of  their  migration, 
God  ordered  them  to  change  the  beginning,  not  only  of  the 
year  and  of  ib^  week,  but  likewise  of  the  day,  £N>m  the  morn- 
ing to  the  evening,  in  opposition  to  the  customs  of  the  idola- 
trow  nations,  wiio,  in  honour  to  tftteir  chief  god,  ^  son,  be- 
gan their  day  at  his  rising. 

Cocceius,  who  supposes,  that  only  &e  sacred  day  b^an  m 
the  evening,  finds  out  this  mysteiy  in  it,  that  GKid  appoinled 
the  sabbath  of  the  Jewish  church  to  begin  with  the  night,  in 
order  to  signify  the  darkness  of  Atat  dispensation,  compaied 
with  the  subsequent  one  c^  the  gospe) ;  the  Ught  of  divme 
knowledge  being  in  those  times  like  iksA  et  the  moon  and 
stars  m  tiie  night,  bnt  under  the  Christian  dispenaation,  like 
ftat  of  the  sun  in  the  day  f. 

It  has  been  commonly  supposed,  that  the  epoebti,  or  be« 
ginning,  of  the  natural  day  Was  originally  in  the  evening; 
^  Tke  evening  and  the  morning,"  saith  Moses  in  flie  book  of 
Genesis,  ^*  were  the  first  day,"  Gen.  i,  5.  And  if  so  we 
are  to  conclude,  that  Ae  idolaters  had  changed  the  hegiuusg 
of  the  day  to  the  morning,  in  hononr  of  the  sun ;  and  that 
&od  restored  it,  by  the  taw  which  he  gave  to  the  Jews,  to  its 
original  epocha.  But  learned  men  are  not  agreed  about  the 
meamng  of  this  passage,  and  the  reas<»i  ot  Mosen^s  setting 
the  evening  b^re  the  mommg.  Le  Clei^  j:  begins  the  first 
day  from  the  creation  of  the  chaos,  and  by  the  evening  he 
understands  aU  t^  time  it  remained  in  daifkness,  befef«  the 
production  of  light.  But  this  opinion  does  not  well  agree 
with  the  import  of  the  Hebrew  word  TCt  gnertbh,  the 


*  Petav.  de  Doctrinal  Temporam,  lib.  rii,  p.  609. 

t  Vid.  Cocceii  Commeiit.  in  Lev.  nxiS,  sect.  XTiii,  Oper.  tom.  i,  p.  173. 

t  In  loc. 
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fiom  113^  gnmrAkj  mkcuit ;  which  therofere  4eaoteft  twifig^, 

in  which  there  is  a  kind  of  mixture  of  light  and  dafkness ;  ra- 
ther than  totri  darknem>  such  a«  there  waa  befiNre  Mght  was 
pfodnoed. 

Others  think  it  more  natotal,  to  date  the  begbning  of 
tiffle,  and  the  succession  of  daj  and  night,  from  the  first  paro- 
dttction  of  light  But  as  for  the  reason  of  Moses's  setting  the 
erening  before  the  morning,  the  most  probable  oimuons  are 
Aose  of  Cocoeins  and  Ljrra.  Cocceins  understands  the  wordsi 
in  the  foSowing  mann^,  that  tbe  light  moved  away  from  the 
place  or  hemisphere,  on  which  it  firtt  appeared,  and  was  sne- 
eeeded  by  darkness ;  and  when  it  returned  to  enlighten  the 
same  hemisphere  again,  the  first  day  was  completed*.  So 
flmt,  aocordfaig  to  bun,  liie  erening  signifies  the  light  moying 
away,  which  it  began  to  do  from  its  first  appearance. 

llie  other  opinion  is,  that  the  two  parts  of  the  natural  day, 
namely,  the  artificial  day  and  artificial  night,  are  denominated 
from  ttie  terms  which  complete  them,  from  the  evening,  which 
is  the  end  of  the  day,  and  firom  the  morning,  which  is  the  ^id 
of  the  ni^t ;  and  so  the  evening  and  the  morning  make  up 
one  natural  daf ;  namely,  fix)m  morning  to  momingf^ 

But  whatever  were  the  reasons  of  Moses's  setting  the  even- 
ing before  the  morning,  or  the  night  before  the  day,  his  eSc- 
pression  has  plainly  been  followed  by  other  writers,  and  in 
other  languages.  Hence  days  are  expressed  in  the  book  of 
Daniel  by  *ipi*nn^  generebh-bokerf  evening  and  morning, 
Dan.  viii,  14.  Hence  also  is  the  use  of  the  Gbeek  word 
yv;(Si}jMpey,  2  Cor.  xi,  25.  And  may  we  not  observe  some 
ijadnt  traces  of  the  same  original  in  the  Eiq^lish  language,  in 
our  computing  time  by  nights  rather  than  by  days;  as,  in 
the  wordto  se'nnight,  fortnight,  &e. 

Wilh  respect  to  the  artificial  day  and  night,  I  observe,  that 
the  Hebrews  divided  the  night  into  four  watches,  as  appears 
from  St.  Mat&ew,  who  speaks  of  the  fourth  watch  of  the 
n^t.  Matt,  xiv,  26;  and  firom  St.  Mark^  who  styles  diese 
watches,  the  even,  midnight,  ceekcrowic^,  and  the  moming, 
Mark  xiii,  36.  Nevertheless  it  diouM  seem,  that  they  as- 
eiently  divided  the  nig^  into  an  odd  number  of  watches^  pro- 

*  Vid.  Cocceii  Cur.  prior,  lo  Gen.  i,  5. 
t  Vid.  Lyr.  apad  PdiSyneps.  in  loc. 
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bablj  into  three ;  since  we  read  in  tbe  book  of  Jodgeg,  of 
**  the  middie  watch,''  Judg.  vii,  19. 

It  IB  probable,  these  watches  had.their  rise,  and  their  name, 
from  the  watchmen,  who  kept  guard  at  the  gates  of  the  city 
and  of  the  temple  by  night,  and  who  relieved  one  another  by 
tuns.  And  if  anciently  there  were  bat  three  watches,  then 
each  watched  fonr  hoars;  and  more  in  the  winter,  when  the 
nights  are  above  twelve  long.  Bat  that  b^g  foond  too 
iedioas  and  tiresome,  the  number  of  watches  w;a5  afterwards 
increased  to  four.  We,  therefore,  never  read  of  Ae  middle 
watch  in  the  New  Testament 

The  day  was  divided  into  hours ;  which  are  reckoned  to  be 
of  two  sorts,  less  and  greater.    The  lesser  hours  were  twelve, 
as  appears  from  the  following  question  in  the  evangelist  Jobn« 
"  Are  there  not  twelve  hours  in  the  day  ?"  John  xi,  9.    Eadi 
of  these  was  a  twelfth  part  of  the  artificial  day.     Herodotus 
observes,  that  the  Greeks  learned  from  the  Babj^onians, 
among  other  things,  the  method  of  dividing  the  day  into 
twelve  parts.     But  whethw  the 'Hebrews  derived  it  from  the 
Babylonians,  or  the  Babylonians  fitmi  the  Hebrews,  cannot 
now  be  known*".     Nor  does  it  appear  how  ancient  this  di- 
vision of  the  day  into  hours,  among  the  Hebrews,  was.    The 
first  hint  in  scripture,  which  seems  to  imply  such  a  division,  is 
-a  passage  in  the  second  book  of  Kings,  chap,  xx,  9 — U, 
where  we  read  of  the  shadow's  going  back  twenty  degrees  oa 
the  sundial  of  Ahaz.    But  the  history  gives  us  no  intimatioii, 
what  those  degrees  were,  or  what  portion  of  time  was  madLed 
by  them. 

The  mention  of  this  dial  suggests  a  question  which  has  oc- 
casioned much  diqiute  among  the  learned :  Whether  the  mi- 
racle of  the  shadow's  going  back  was  wrought  upon  the  sun, 
or  only  upon  the  dial?  Vatablus,  Montanus,  and  several 
modems  observe,  that  there  is  not  a  word  said  of  die  sun's 
going  back,  but  only  of  the  shadow  upon  the  (Ui4;  which 
might  be  efiected  by  the  divine  power,  perhaps  by  the  ministiy 
of  angels,  obstructing  or  refracting  the  rays  of  the  sun,  or 
altering  the  position  of  the  dial,  so  as  to  make  the  shadow 
retire  without  changing  the  motion  of  the  sun  itself.    The 

♦  Herudot.  Eutcrp.  cap.  cix,  p.  127,  edit.  Gronov. 
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Jews  in  general  are  of  the  contrary  opinion,  with  wUob  Arch- 
hishop  Usher  agrees ;  who  says,  that  the  sun  and  all  the  hear 
yenly  bodies  went  back,  and  as  much  was  detracted  fiom  the 
next  night  as  was  added  to  ibis  day*. 

The  ailments  on  this  side  of  the  question  are, 

1st,  The  words  of  Isaiah,  chap,  xxxviii,  8,  fliat  '^  the  son 
letnmed  ten  degrees."  Bnt  this  may  possibly  be  meant  only 
of  its  shadow,  especially  in  so  poetical  a  writer  as  Isaiah. 

2dly,  That  the  miracle  was  observed  at  Babylon,  from 
whence  Meradach-Baladan  sent  to  inquire  about  it,  2  Chron. 
xxxii,  81 ;  which  could  not  have  been  the  case,  unless  it 
had  been  wrought  on  the  sun  itself,  and  not  merely  on  the 
dial  of  Ahaz.  To  this  it  is  answered,  that  it  does  not  appear 
the  miracle  was  observed  at  Bidiylon;  rather  the  contrary. 
For  it  is  said,  ''  The  princes  of  Babylon  sent  to  inquire  of 
the  wonder  that  was  done  in  the  land;"  not  as  a  thing  they 
themselves  had  seen  in  their  own  country,  which  must  have 
been  the  case,  if  the  miracle  had  been  wrought  on  the  sun ; 
but  which  they  had  heard  reported  as  done  in  the  land  of 
Israel  f. 

To  return  to  our  subject:  the  fibrst  mention  we  have  of 
hours  in  the  Old  Testament  is  in  the  book  of  Daniel,  parti* 
cularly  in  the  fourth  chapter;  where  Daniel,  upon  hearing 
Nebuchadnezzar's  dream,  is  said  to  have  been  astonished  for 
one  hour,  ver.  19,  ii^tt^  shangnah.  But  that  word  is  of 
too  general  a  signi&ation,  to  prove  that  hours,  in  the  modem 
sense  of  the  term,  were  then  in  use ;  it  seems  rather  to  im- 
port any  portion  of  time ;  and  perhaps,  in  the  decree  of  Nebu- 
chadnezzar, that  all  who  refused  to  worship  his  image  should 
be  cast  into  the  fiery  lumace,  it  mig^t  as  well  be  rendered 
that  minute  or  moment,  as  ''  the  sanle  hour,"  Dan.  iii,  15. 
And  in  the  present  case  it  is  not  veiy  likely,  that  a  poor  Jew- 
ish slave,  as  Daniel  was,  should  stand  as  one  stupid,  a  whole 
hour,  in  the  presence  of  so  great  a  monarch  as  Nebuchad- 
nezzar. On  the  whole,  I  do  not  find  that  the  antiquity  of  the 
Jewish  hours  can  be  traced  and  ascertained  by  any  thing  that 
is  said  in  the  Old  Testament. 

*  Usser.  Annal.  A.  M.  4001. 

t  Vossius  de  Origine  et  Progrewu  Idoiolatrise,  lib.  ii,  cap.  tx,  p.  179, 
Amstel.  1608. 
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BwAm  tke  twelre  lenst  hovn  (wUch,  as  they  are  sm^ 
poaed  Id  be  eqaidi  diTisiont  of  the  artificial  day,  must  be  of 
dilferettt  lengths  afl  differeiit  times  of  the  year,  and  which  are 
the  same  that  we  now  call  Jewish  honrsX  Godwin,  wiA  many 
others,  speaks  of  die  greater  hours ;  wUch  are  said  to  be  four, 
eaeh  oontaining  three  ef  the  lesser  hours ;  the  first  beginning 
at  son  rise  (and  not  at  six  o'clock,  as  Grodwin  erroneoaaly 
says),  and  holding  till  about  nine.  The  second  ended  at 
noon,  the  third  in  the  nnddle  ai  the  afternoon,  and  the  fomrth 
at  0«n  set*  However,  this  drnsion  ef  the  day  into  greater 
hours  is  not  sufficiently  supported  by  the  passages  of  scripture, 
which  Godwin  quotes  in  proof  of  it.  And  seTeral  learned 
men,  very  akilfiil  in  these  matters,  have  doubted  whether  any 
such  hours  were  in  use  among  the  Jews* 

Mayer*  thinks  he  has  proved,  fliat  the  greater  hours  were 
in  use  in  the  days  of  Nehemiah,  firom  the  following  passage, 
**  they  read  in  the  book  of  the  law  one  fourth  part  of  the  day, 
and  another  fourth  part  they  confessed  and  worshipped  the 
Lord  their  God/'  Nehem.  ix,  8.  This,  however,  will  prove 
no  more,  than  that  they  had  skill  enough,  in  those  times,  to' 
divide  the  day,  upon  occasion,  into  four  parts ;  but  that  these 
divisions  were  called  the  greater  hours,  or  that  tUs  was  a 
stated  division  of  the  day,  does  not  i^ipear. 

Since  thaa  the  use  of  the  greater  hours  is  so  uncertain, 
even  in  our  Saviour's  time,  we  must  not  rely  on  them,  as 
Godwin  does,  for  reconciling  the  difierent  accounts  of  the 
evangelists,  coneenung  the  tfana  of  our  liord^s  crucifixion* 
St.  Mark  says  it  was  at  the  third  hoar,  chap,  xv,  25;  wh^eas, 
according  to  St.  John,  chap,  xix,  14,  tl  was  about  the  sixth 
hour  when  he  was  arraigned  before  Pilate.  Some  endeavour 
to  remove  this  difficulty  by  the  supposition,  that  St.  John's 
Gospel  was  written  after  tlM  dastraction  ef  Jerasalanf^  and 
that  he  therefore  uses  the  computation  of  the  Romans,  who 
began  the  natural  day,  as  we  doy  firom  twehe  o'dock  at  night; 
aeoordin^y  tlw  sixth  hour,  when  Pilate  condemned  Christ  to 

*  Johaonis  Mayeri  Tractat.  de  Temporibus  et  Fettis  Diebus  Hebrcor. 
part  i,  cap.  x,  sect,  xiv— xvii,  p.  68—70,  2d  edit.  Amstel.  1724. 

t  That  St.  John's  Gospel  was  written,  not  after,  but  before  the  destnic* 
tbs  of  Jerttsalem,  stt  provad  hy  Dr.Lardoer,  in  his  Supplement  to  the 
Second  Part  of  his  Credibility,  vol.  i,  chap,  ix,  sect,  ix,  x,  p.  391*^145. 


be  erticiied,  was  «ix  ki  fli^  motBing:  bat  fit  Mark  uses  the 
Jewi^  oomputatioii,  according  to  which  the  tlurd  hour  answem 
to  our  nine  in  the  monfa^y  at  which  time  Christ  was  nafled 
to  the  cross. 

This  is  an  ingenious  way  of  reconciling  the  two  erangeUsts; 
and  provided  it  coidd  be  made  appear,  that  St.  John  uses  the 
Roman  computation  in  any  other  part  of  his  history,  we  should 
readily  acquiesce  in  it.  But,  I  apprehend,  flie  contraty  is 
very  probable  from  the  following  passage  in  the  fourth  chap- 
ter, yer.  8 — 8,  **  Jesus  therefore,  being  wearied  with  his 
journey,  sat  thus  on  the  well,  and  it  was  about  the  sixth 
hour.  There  cometh  a  woman  oiT  Samaria  to  draw  water ; 
Jesus  ssdth  unto  her.  Give  me  to  drink.  For  his  disciples 
were  gone  away  into  the  city  to  buy  meat."  Now  it  is  not 
so  probable,  that  the  disciples  should  be  gone  to  procure  pro- 
visions for  their  refreshment  on  their  journey  at  six  in  the 
morning  as  at  tweWe  at  noon;  much  less  is  it  likely,  tfiat 
Christ  was  wearied  with  his  journey  at  so  early  an  hour ;  and 
if  St.  John  uses  the  Jewish  computation  in  this  part  of  his 
lustory,  it  is  hardly  consistent  with  the  character  of  a  good 
historian  to  use  the  Roman  in  another  part  of  it ;  at  least, 
without  giving  notice  of  the  change.  Peihaps  therefore  an 
easier  way  of  solving  this  difficulty  is  to  admit  the  reading  of 
the  Cambridge  manuscript,  which  has  fpii^,  the  third,  instead 
of  tKtYj,  the  sixth  hour,  in  the  preceding  passage.  And  this 
reading  is  confirmed  by  Nonnus's  Paraphrase*,  and  by  Peter 
of  Alexandria,  or  whoever  was  the  author  of  the  fiugment 
prefixed  to  the  Chronicon  Paschalef ;  who  expressly  asserts, 
that  it  was  rpirtj  in  the  original  cofj%,  which,  he  saith,  was  at 
that  time  preserved  with  gpreat  care  in  the  church  of  Ephe- 

81IS§. 

*  See  the  passa^  in  Dr.  Lardner's  Credibility,  part  ii,  cbap.  cuviii, 
vol.  11,  p.  63. 

f  Consult  Cave,  Hist.  literar.  ad  init.  sect.  iv. 

X  Chronicon.  Paschale,  in  Prsf.  auctoris  de  Paschate,  p.  5,  edit.  Du 
PrMne,  Paris,  1688. 

§  See  this  matter  discussed  by  Dr.  Whitby  in  his  Annotations  on  Mark 
XV,  95,  and  by  Pfaffius  in  his  Dissertatio  Critica  de  genuinis  librorum 
NoTi  Testamenti  Lectionibns,  cap.  viii,  p.  151 — 16S,  edit.  Amstel.  1709, 
who  particularly  considers  what  Mill  hath  advanced  against  this  reading  on 
Mark  xv,  25,  and  John  xix^  14. 
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B^fxre  we  qvh  tlie  subject  of  the  JewiA  ho«n,  ii  is 
per  to  take  notice  of  the  hours  of  pmyer,  whieh  we  feid 
tioned  in  scriptore.  Peter  and  John,  it  is  said  in  tibe  Acts, 
*'  went  up  into  the  temple  at  the  hour  of  prayer,  being  the 
ninth  honr/*  Acts  iiiy  1.  This  indeed  refers  to  the  pnUic 
prayers,  offered  np  in  the  temple  at  the  time  of  the  erenii^ 
sacrifice.  Bat  the  Jews  had  also  stated  hours  for  primte 
prayer,  at  least  when  they  did  not  attend  those  which  wete 
public.  It  was  Daniel's  custom  to  pray  three  times  a  day, 
which  he  would  not  omit,  though  he  was  liable,  on  that  ac- 
count, to  be  cast  into  the  den  of  lions,  Dan.  Ti,  10 — 12. 
The  same  was  the  practice  of  David,  '*  Eyening  and  morn- 
ing,'' saith  he,  **  and  at  noon  wiU  I  pray,"  Psal.  ly,  17. 
From  whence  we  learn  not  only  how  frequently,  but  at  what 
times  of  the  day  that  duty  was  commonly  performed.  It  is 
generally  suppo^,  that  the  morning  and  evening  prayers 
were  at  the  time  of  offering  the  morning  and  evening  sacrifice, 
that  is,  at  the  third  and  ninth  hour.  And  the  noon  prayn 
was  at  the  sixth  hour,  or  twelve  o'clock.  For  it  b  said,  that 
*'  Peter  went  up  on  the  house  top  to  pray,  about  the  sixth 
hour,"  Acts  X,  9.  Though  Ludovicus  Capellus  makes  the 
morning  and  the  noon  prayer  to  correspond  to  the  morning 
and  evening  sacrifices.  According  to  him,  the  morning 
prayer  was  performed  any  time  betwixt  sun  rise  and  the  fburdi 
hour ;  the  noon  prayer,  betwixt  the  sixth  hour  and  sun  set ; 
and  evening  prayer,  any  time  betwixt  sun  set  and  break  of 
day*.  We  find  in  scripture  no  express  institution  of  the 
stated  hours  of  prayer.  The  Jews  say,  they  received  them 
from  the  patriarchs ;  the  first  hour,  from  Abraham ;  the  se- 
cond, from  Isaac ;  and  the  third,  from  Jacob  j. 

From  hence  the  papists  have  borrowed  their  canonical 
hours ;  as  they  call  certain  prayers,  which  are  to  be  repeated 
at  certain  times  of  the  day,  namely,  matins,  lauds,  vespers, 
and  complins.  Cardinal  Baronius  fancies  they  were  instituted 
by  the  apostles ;  of  which  he  imagines,  that  Peter  and  John 
going  into  the  temple  at  the  hour  of  prayer,  being  the  ninth 

*  Ladov.  Capeli.  in  Act.  iii,  1,  apud  Crit.  Sacr.  See  also  Misha.  tit. 
Berachoth,  cap.  iv ;  Bartenor.  et  Maimon.  in  loc;  et  annot.  Goisii  et  Siireik* 
hus.  torn  i,  p.  13,  14,  edit.  Surenhus. 

t  Vid.  Drusii  Prster.  in  Act.  iii,  1,  sivo  apud  Critic.  Sacros. 


iMnr,  is  proof  sufficient.  Indeed,  if  we  rejeet  flds  evidence^ 
there. is  none  to  be  produced  of  their  being  instituted  earlier 
than  the  ninth  century,  in  a  capitular*  of  Hatto,  or  Hetto, 
bishop,  of  Basil,  directed  to  his  curates,  enjoining  that  none 
oftfaem.be  absent  at  the  canonical  hours  f* 

From  the  Jews  tibe  Mohammedans  have  borrowed  their 
hours  of  prayer;  enlarging  the  number  of  them  from  three  tp 
five ;  which  all  Mussulmans  are  bound  to  observe ;  the  first  in 
the  morning  before  sun  rise ;  the  second,  when  noon  is  past, 
and  the  sun  begins  to  decline  from  Ae  meridian;  the  third, 
in  the  afternoon,  before  sun  set ;  the  fourth,  in  the  evening, 
afier  sun  set,  and  before  the  day  be  shut  in ;  the  fifth,  after 
the  day  is  shut  in,  and  before  the  first  watch  of  the  night;}:. 
To  these  some  of  their  devotees  add  two  more,  the  first  an 
hour  and  an  half  after  the  day  is  shut  in,  the  other  at  mid- 
night; but  these  are  looked  upon  as  voluntary  services,  prac- 
tised in  imitation  of  Mohammed's  example,  but  not  enjoined 
by  his  law§. 

We  now  proceed  to  consider  the  Jewish  weeks;  which,. 
Godwin  observes,  were  of  two  sorts ;  the  one  ordinary,  con- 
sbtkig  of  seven  days ;  the  other  extraordinary  or  prophetical, 
consisting  of  seven  years. 

As  for  the  ordinary  week  of  seven  days,  it  is  a  division  of 
time,  which  appears  to  have  been  observed  by  all  nations, 
probably  from  the  'beginning  of  tiie  world  || .  It  was  first  made 
by  God  himself,  who,  after  he  had  created  the  world  in  six 
days,  **  rested  on  the  seventh,  and  blessed  the  seventh  day, 
and  sanctified  it,''  Gen,  ii,  2,  3.  From  whence  every  seventii 
day  has  been  ever  held  sacred. 

To  prove  that  this  distinction  oi  time  prevailed  in  the  first 
ages  of  the  worid,  some  allege  the  following  passage  of  the 
book  of  Genesis,  *'  In  the  end  of  the  days,  Dn3>  fpD  mikkits 

*  A  capitular  is  an  act  passed  in  a  chapter,  that  is,  in  an  assembly  held 
by  religious  or  military  orders,  for  deliberating  on  their  afiairs,  and  regu- 
lating their  discipline. 

t  Du  Pin's  Eccles.  Hist.  cent,  ix,  vol.  vii,  p.  142. 

t  See  Sale's  Preliminary  Discourse  to  his  translation  of  the  Koran,  sect. 
iv,  p.  107,  109,  edit.  1734. 

§  De  Dieu,  Animadversiones  in  Act.  iii,  1. 

II  See  Grotius  de  Veritate  Christians  Religionis,  lih.  i,  sect.  XTi,  p.  45, 
46,  notis  Clerid,  Glasg.  1745 ;  Selden  de  Jure  Nat.  et  Gent.  lib.  iii,  cap. 
xvi— 'Xiz. 
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jmidah  CaJn  and  Abel  Krotigkl  iheir  dferin;  to  liie  Lovd,** 
G«D.  iv,  8:  tliBt  ii,  lay  they,  at  the  ead  of  tlie  wetk,  or  on 
the  labbadi  day ;  for,  acoordmg  to  tfie  learned  Gktaker^  tkere 
was  then  no  odier  distinction  of  days  but  into  weeks*.    We 
may»  however,  observe  widi  deference  to  so  great  an  au- 
thority, that  it  is  not  impossible,  nor  improbable,  that  by  this 
time  they  might  have  learned  to  distinguish  time,   by  the 
dumges  of  the  moon,  into  months ;  and  by  the  eonrse  of  the 
son,  and  tiie  rerolntions  of  the  seasons,  into  years.     It  is  very 
evident,  that  the  phrase  ova*  ypD  mikkits  jamim  does  not 
always  import  the  end  of  a  week,  from  the  use  of  it  in  the 
second  book  <^  Samuel,  chap,  xiv,  26,  where  it  is  said,  that 
''  at  the  end  of  the  days,  Absalom  polled  his  head,  because 
his  hair  was  heavy  on  him ;  and  he  weighed  it  at  two  himdied 
shekels."    It  cannot  be  imagined,  his  hair  should  grow  so 
heavy,  as  to  need  polling  every  week.     Probably  in  this  place 
tiie  phrase  means,  as  we  render  it,  "at  every  yearns  end.** 
In  the  same  sense  the  learned  Ainsworth  understands  it  in 
the  passage  in  Grenesis,  which  we  are  now  considering :  **  at 
the  end  of  the  year,"  when  the  fruits  of  the  earth  were  ripe, 
''  Cain  brought  of  the  fruits  of  the  ground  an  offering  unto 
the  Lord."     So  God  afterwards  appointed  **  a  feast  of  in- 
gathering," to  be  observed  by  the  Jews  in  the  end  of  the  year, 
"  when  they  had  gathered  in  their  labours  out  of  the  field/' 
Exod.  xxiii,  16.    The  same  custom  prevailed  among  the  Gren- 
tiles,  who  at  the  end  of  the  year,  when  they  gathered  in  their 
fruits,  offered  solemn  sacrifices,  with  thanks  to  God  for  his 
blessings.    Aristotie  saysf,  that  the  ancient  sacrifices  and  as- 
semblies were  after  the  gathering  in  of  the  fruits,  being  de- 
signed for  an  oblation  of  the  first  fruits  unto  God.    Again, 
days  are  put  for  years  in  the  twenty-*fifth  chapter  of  Leviticus, 
ver.  29:  "  within  a  year  shall  he  redeem  it:"  in  the  Hebrew 
D>D^  jamim,  which  yet  is  immediately  explained  to  signify  a 
whole  year.     It  is  therefore  probable,  that  it  was  at  the  end 
of  the  year,  Cain  brought  of  his  ripe  firuits  an  offermg  unto 
the  Lord. 

Nevertheless,  though  the  evidence  of  this  passage,  in  favour 
of  the  antiquity  of  distinguishing  time  by  weeks,  fail  us,  we 
have  other  sufficient  proofs  of  its  being  used  in  very  early  ages. 

•  Vid.  Foil.  Synopi.  in  Gen,  iv,  3. 

t  Aiistot.  Ethic,  lib.  viii,  cap.  ix,  sub  finein. 
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It  q>peBn>  tlmt  Noah  divided  his  dajB  by  serem,  in  i eadinf 
the  dove  out  of  the  ark.  Gen.  Tiii,  10 — 13 ;  and  that  the 
same  dmaon  was  used  in  Jacob's  time ;  for  in  the  historj  of 
hiji  marriage  wifli  Leah  and  Bachel>  we  meet  with  i3m  ex« 
pression,  ''  Laban  said,  fulfil  her  week,  vyt»  shebhuamg,  and  we 
give  thee  this  ako  for  the  serrice  which  thou  diaU  serve 
me  jet  seven  other  years,"  Gen.  xxix,  27.  That  the 
word  SDV  shebhuang  here  signifies  a  week  of  days,  is  plain  from 
its  being  eixpresBhf  distingpoished  from  seven  years ;  and  also 
because  it  was  the  custom  in  ancient  times  to  keep  marriage 
feasts  for  seven  days.  It  is  said  of  Samson's  wife,  that  **  she 
wept  before  him  the  seven  days,  while  their  marriage-feast 
lasted,"  in  order  to  obtain  from  him  the  interpretation  of  a  rid« 
die,  for  explaining  whidi  '*  within  the  seven  days  of  the  feast," 
he  had  offered  a  reward  to  his  guests,  Judg.  xiv,  12, 17. 

As  for  the  extraordinary  or  prophetical  weeks,  they  con- 
sisted of  seven  years  each.    And  it  is  not  unlikely,  Aat  tins 
sort  of  computation  by  weeks  of  years,  which  is  used  in  the 
prophetic  writings,  owed  its  origin  to  the  expressions  in  which 
Moses  records  the  institution  of  the  year^  of  jubilee :  *'  Thou 
shalt  number  seven  sabbaths  of  years  unto  thee,  seven  times 
seven  years,  and  the  space  of  the  seven  scd>bath8  of  years  shall 
be  unto  thee  forty  and  nine  years ;  then  shalt  thou  cause  the 
trumpet  of  the  jubflee  to  sound,   and  ye  shaU  hallow  the 
fiftieth  year,"  Lev.  xxv,  8 — 10.    Accordingly  a  day  is  put 
ftyr  a  year  in  Ezekiel,  where  three  hundred  and  ninety  days 
means  as  many  years,  and  forty  days  forty  years :  ''  I  have 
appointed  thee,  saith  the  Lord,  each  day  for  a  year,"  Ezek.  iv, 
5,  6.    In  the  same  sense  seven  days,  or  a  week,  is  in  the  pro- 
phetic style  seven  years.    Of  tUs  sort  are  the  seventy  weeks 
in  the  ninth  chapter  of  Darnel's  prophecy,  ver.  24,  winch 
appears  from  hence,  that  having  occasion  immediately  after 
tins  prophecy  to  mention  weeks  in  the  ordinary  acceptation 
of  the  word,  he  expressly  calls  them,  by  way  of  distinction 
firom  the  weeks  he  had  been  before  speaking  of,  ''  weeks  of 
days,"  Dan.  x,  1,  2,  8 ;  for  so  is  the  expression  in  the  original, 
which  we  render,  **  three  full  weeks  ^."    Besides,  it  is  certain, 

*  Mayer  de  Teroporibus  et  Festis  Hebneor.  part  i,  cap.  x,  sect.  ▼,  p.  65^ 
edit.  Amstel.  17S4;  Marshall's  Chronological  Treotise  on  the  Seventjr 
Weeks  of  Daniel,  p.  8,  9,  Lond.  1724. 
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that  §o  SUM  J  great  erdntB^  as  are  predicted  to  come  to  fmam 
in  the  space  of  seve&ty  weeks,  could  not  be  crowdet  into 
seventy  weeks  of  days,  wbich  is  less  than  one  year  and  an  halU 
The  serenty  prophetical  weeks,  therefore,  amount  to  foor 
hnndred  and  ninety  years. 

Months,  with  the  Hebrews,  take  their  name  from  the  moon; 
ihe  word  tmn  chodheah,  being  used  fay  them  to  signify  both  a 
new  moon,  and  a  month ;  because  their  months  began  with  a 
new  moon.    And  therefore  they  consisted  of  twenty-nine  or 
thirty  days;  for  since  the  synodical  lunar  month  is  nearly 
twenty-nine  days  and  an  half,  they  made  their  months  to  con* 
sist  of  twenty-nine  and  thirty  days  alternately ;  so  that  what 
one  month  wanted  of  being  equal  to  the  synodical  course  of 
the  moon,  was  made  up  in  the  next ;  and  by  this  means  their 
months  were  made  to  keep  even  pace,  pretty  nearly,  with  the 
lunations.    Thus  was  the  Jewish  calendar  regulated  by  die 
law  of  Moses,  which  appointed  the  day  of  the  new  moon,  or 
rather  periiaps  the  first  day  of  its  appearance,  to  be  a  solemn 
festival,  and  the  beginning  of  a  month.     But  it  should  seem, 
that  at  the  time  of  the  deluge  they  were  not  come  to  this 
regulation ;  but  then  the  years  consisted  of  twelve  months, 
and  each  month  of  thirty  days.     That  the  year  consisted  of 
twelve  months,  may  be  inferred  from  the  time  that  Noah  .lived 
in  the  ark,  namely,  a  year  and  ten  days ;  for  the  flood  began 
on  the  seventeenth  day  of  the  second  month  of  the  six  hun- 
dredth year  of  Noah's  life,  see  Gen.  vii,  11,  and  on  the 
twenty-seventh  of  the  second  month,  in  the  six  hundred  and 
first  year  of  his  life,  was  the  earth  dried.  Gen.  viii,  13, 14*« 
Now  if  the  month  consisted  of  thirty  days,  as  we  shall  pre- 
sently show  that  it  did ;  and  if  the  year  then  in  use  was  neadfy 
either  lunar  or  solar,  there  must  have  been  twelve  months  in 
the  year ;  for  thirty  multiplied  by  twelve  is  three  hundred  and 
sixty,  that  is,  six  days  more  than  the  lunar  jear,  and  five  less 

*  In  the  thirteenth  vene  it  is  said,  that  ^  in  the  six  hundred  and  int 
year,  the  first  day  of  the  month,  the  waters  weie  dried  firom  the  earth,  and 
Noah  removed  the  covering  of  the  ark,  and  looked,  and  behold  the  hic%  of 
the  ground  was  dry.'*  This  must  be  understood  of  the  waters  being  so  fiur 
dried  from  oflP  the  face  of  tlie  earth,  that  they  no  longer  stood  on  the  ground; 
nevertheless  the  earth  was  not  sufficiently  hardened  to  be  fit  for  habitation 
till  near  two  months  after,  when  on  the  tw«nty«^Beventh  day  of  the  aecoad 
month  Noah  left  the  ark. 
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tban  the  soiar.  Perhaps  the  form  of  the  year  fhen  lued'  wad 
the  same  afterwards  used  by  the  Egyptians,  cpnsistiiig  of 
twelve  months  and  five  days. 

That  the  montib,  in  Noah's  time,  consisted  of  thirty  days,  is 
made  out  thus.  It  is  said  in  the  account  of  the  deluge,  that 
^'  in  tfie  second  month,  the  seventeenth  day  of  the  month,  the 
fountains  of  the  great  deep  were  broken  up,"  Oen.  vii,  11 ; 
and  afterwards  it  is  said,  ''  the  ark  rested  in  the  seventh 
month,  on  the  seventeenth  day  of  the  month,  upon  the  moun- 
tains of  Ararat,"  Gen.  viii,  4.  From  the  beginning  of  the 
flood,  therefore,  to  the  time  of  the  ark's  resting,  was  just  five 
months.  Now  the  waters  are  said  to  have  prevailed  upon  the 
earth  one  hundred  and  fifty  days.  Gen.  vii,  24 ;  viii,  3,  4, 
that  is,  till  the  time  of  the  ark's  resting ;  and  one  hundred  and 
fifty  divided  by  five,  the  number  of  the  months,  gives  just 
thirty  days  for  each  month. 

From  this  account  of  the  antediluvian  months  and  years 
we  may  infer  the  absurdity  of  the  supposition,  which  Vairo 
and  others  have  made,  in  order  to  take  ofi^  the  wonder  of 
men's  living  so  long  before  the  flood,  as  the  scripture  history 
relates ;  namely,  that  their  ages  are  to  be  computed,  not  by 
solar  years,  but  by  months ;  whereas  it  plainly  appears,  that 
they  computed  by  months  and  years  before  the  flood,  as  we 
now  do,  and  that  their  years  were  nearly  equal  to  ours;  and 
it  cannot  be  thought  so  good  an  historian  as  Moses,  would  use 
the  word  years  for  months  only,  in  some  part  of  his  antedi- 
luvian history,  and  for  twelve  months  in  other  parts  of  it.  Be- 
sides, this  way  of  computing  will  reduce  the  lives  of  the  an- 
cient patriarchs  to  a  shorter  period  than  ours.  Peleg,  who  is 
said  to  have  lived  two  hundred  and  thirty-nine  years.  Gen.  xi, 
19,  will  be  found  in  reality  to  have  lived  only  about  twenty 
years ;  and  Serug,  who  is  said  to  have  lived  two  hundred  and 
thirty  years.  Gen.  xi,  23,  must  have  lived  but  a  littie  more 
than  nineteen;  and  both  of  them  must  have  begot  diildren 
before  they  were  three  years  old,  instead  of  thirty,  according 
to  the  scripture  account. 

Godwin  is  undoubtedly  mistaken,  when  he  saith,  **  that  the 
Jews,  before  their  captivity,  counted  their  months  without  any 
nam^,  according  to  their  number,  as  the  first,  the  ueeoad 
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aumflif  tu^  For  we  aieet  witt  Ae  names  of  incMiflM  a  tke 
fcriptore  luttoxy  kog  befoie  lliat  peviod ;  as  the  month  Ahib, 
Exod.  x]ii»  4 ;  the  mondi  ZSf^  1  Kings  vi,  1, 87 ;  die  aumft 
Bnl,  ver.  88;  aod  flie  month  Ethanim,  1  Kmgs^riii,  3. 

We  proceed  now  io  consider  fbe  Jewidi  year,  which  wm 
partly  lonar  and  wandering,  and  partly  solar  and  fixed.  It 
consisted  sometimes  of  twelve,  and  sometimes  of  tUrteeD  qr- 
nodical  monAs ;  ordinarily  it  consisted  of  twdye  synmfieal 
months,  amomiting*  to  three  hundred  and  fi%-fear  days.  As 
the  years  of  this  form  fidl  eleven  days  short  of  the  solar  year, 
had  they  nsed  them  constantly,  their  months  and  festirals 
would  have  wandered  in  thirty-two  years  Aroi^  all  the  sea- 
sons. But  since  the  rites  they  were  to  perfeim  at  some  of 
their  festivals  had  a  necessary  connection  wiA  a  paitkniBr 
season  of  the  year ;  as  the  offering'  the  firstrfirtdts  of  die  wheat 
harvest  at  the  feast  of  pentecost,  wUch  most  neoessarihp^  he 
kept  in  the  summer,  and  their  dwelling  in  booths  at  the  feast 
of  tabernacles,  whidi  would  have  been  hi^ly  inconvenient  in 
winter ;  it  was  necessary  by  some  means  to  rednce  the  liniar 
years  to  the  solar,  that  their  months,  and  consequently  their 
lEestivals,  might  always  faQ  at  the  same  season.  This  therefeie 
they  did  by  adding  a  whole  month  to  the  year,  as  often  ae  it 
was  needftd,  commonly  once  in  three,  and  sometimes  once  in 
two  years.  This  intercalary  month  was  added  at  the  end  of 
the  year,  after  the  month  Adar,  and  was  therefore  called  "nm 
vcadar,  or  a  second  Adar** 

-  The  year  was  also  cKstingnished  into  the  civil  and  sacred 
year ;  each  of  which  had  a  different  beginning.  The  civil  be> 
gan  with  the  equinoctial  new  moon  in  autmnn ;  the  sacied,  or 
ecclesiastical,  with  the  equinoctial  new  moon  in  spring.  Hie 
civ3,  according  to  which  all  political  matters  were  regofaited, 
was  the  more  ancient,  and  was  peihaps  the  same  with  the 
patriarchal  year,  which  we  gave  an  account  of  before,  and 
which  is  supposed  to  have  originally  commenced  at  the  crea^ 
tion«  Hence,  since  this  year  began  in  antann,  seme  have 
thought  it  probable  the  world  was  created  at  that  season,  or 
in  its  autumnal  state,  with  respect  to  that  hemisphere  in  which 

*  Mahnon.  de  ConsecratioDe  Calendanim,  cap.  ir,  sect,  i,  p.  356,  ad 
cafoen  traccatoa  de  aacfifidis,  edit,  el  vm.  Dii  Vail,  Lend.  1683. 
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Adam  was  placed*.    But  the  premises,  from  which  tikis'  in* 
fereoce  is  drawn,  are  somewhat  imoertam,  namely,  diat  the 
aBeient  year  was  a  fixed  solar  year,  always  begimung  at  the 
same  season;  whereas  we  have  before  shown,  diat  the  patri-- 
archal  year  oonsisted  of  twelve  months  of  thirty  days  each, 
which  fell  about  five  days  short  of  the  true  solar  year.    Un- 
less, therefore,  we  suppose,  as  some  have  donef,  .that  they 
added  five  days  to  their  last  month,  according  to  the  form  of 
the  annus  Nahanassarius,  or  the  Egyptian  year  j:,  wUeh  five 
days  were  called  ^fMpcu  ^ayoiuyau,  thi&  year  must  have  been 
wandering,  and  the  beginning  of  it  have  run  through  all  the 
seasons.     Nay,  even  supposing  the  addition  of  the  ij|m/mu  no* 
Y^reu,  yet  the  neglect  of  five  hours  forty-nine  minntes,  by 
which  tile  Egyptian  year  fell  short  of  the  true  solar  year,  woidd 
make  the  beginning  of  it  wander  flirough  all  the  seasons  in 
about  fourteen  hundred  years ;  so  that,  though  it  happened  to 
begin  at  the  autumnal  equinox  at  the  time  when  Moses  regu- 
lated the  Jewish  calendar,  it  might  have  begun  originally  at 
another  sesuson.     However,  it  is  thought,  that  the  feast  of 
ingathering  of  the  harvest,  which  must  certainly  be  at  autumn, 
being  said  to  be- ''  in  the  end  of  the  year,"  Exod.  xxiii,  16; 
xxxiv,  32,  favours  the  opinion  that  the  ancient  year  began  at 
that  season.    Therefore,  though  some  have  supposed,  that  the 
world  was  created  in  spring§,  the  more  commonly  received 
opinion  is,  that  it  was  created  m  autumn.    In  support  of 
which  some  allege  the  following  passage  in  the  first  chapter 
of  Genesis,  ''  The  earth  brought  fcnrth  grass,  the  herb  yieiding 
seed,  and  the  firuit-tree  yielding  firuit  after  his  kind,  whose 
seed  is  in  itself,'^  ver.  11 ;  which,  they  say,  must  be  in  aQ-» 
tnmn>  when  the  fruits  are  ripe. 

As  for  the  Jewish  sacred,  or  eodesiastical  year,  it  began 


*  Vid.  Meyer,  de  Temporibus  et  Festis  Hebraeor.  part  i,  cap.  i,  p.  4 — 17, 
Amstel.  1734;  et  Fred.  Spanhemii  Chronol.  Sacr.  part  i,  cap.  i;  Tatmod. 
tic.  Rosh  Hashanali,  cap.  i;  Abaibanei  de  Prkicipio  Anni  «t  Consecratieiie 
NoviluDii  ad  Calcem,  lib>  Goori,  p.  44d— 445,  edit.  Buftocf.  Kioa 

t  Vid.  Spaoheim.  Chronol.  Sacr.  part  t,  cap.  iiiy  p.  8jr  Oper.  Qtogrfph. 
Chronolog.  &c.  Lugcl.  Bat.  1701. 

I  $ee  Strauchiiis'a  Chronology^  by  Sanlt,  book  W,  chap,  xvai,  p.  201, 
Lond.  17SS. 

§  J«cobi  CapeUi  Observ.  in  Gea.  i,  14^  p.  588,  adit,  unlk  caoa  Lad. 
Capell.  Comment,  et  Not  Critic,  in  Vet.  T^t.  Araatel.  1680. 
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with  the  mottth  NiMii,  die  Mvemth  of  the  civO  year,  about  the 
▼aaiBl  equinox,  Exod.  m^  %  et  $eq.  By  this  year  the  order 
of  all  their  religioiiB  eereraonies  was  regulated ;  so  that  the 
paiM»Ter»  nUch  was  kept  in  the  middle  of  the  first  month  of 
tUfl  year,  was,  as  it  were,  the  mother  of  all  thfe  other  festivals. 

While  the  Jews  continued  in  ihe  land  of  Canaan,  the  be- 
gimnngB  of  their  months  and  years  were  not  settled  by  any 
astnHiomical  ndes  or  calcniations,  bnt  by  the  phasis  or  actnal 
appearaBoe  of  the  new  moon.   When  they  saw  the  new  moon, 
Aey  began  die  month.    Persons  were  therefore  appointed  to 
wateh  on  the  tops  of  die  momitains  for  the  first  appearanee 
of  the  moon  after  die  change.    As  soon  as  they  saw  it,  they 
informed  the  sanhedrim,   and  public  notice  was  fpma  by 
ligfatfaig  beacons  thronghont  the  land ;  though  after  they  had 
been  often  deceiyed  by  the  Samaritans,  who  kindled  false 
fires,  they  used,  say  die  mishnical  rabbies,  to  proclaim  its  ap- 
pearance  by  sending  messengers.    Yet  as  they  had  no  monffis 
longer  than  thirty  days,  if  they  did  not  see  the  new  moon  the 
night  following  the  thirdedi  day,  they  concluded  die  appear- 
ance was  obstructed  by  the  clouds,  and  without  watching  any 
longer,  made  the  next  day  the  first  day  of  the  following 
month*.     But  after  the  Jews  became  dispersed  through  all 
nations,  where  they  had  no  opportunity  of  being  informed  of 
the  first  appearance  of  the  new  moon,  as  they  fonnerly  had, 
they  were  forced  to  make  use  of  astronomical  calculations  and 
cycles  for  fixing  the  beginning  of  dieir  months  and  years*^. 
The  first  cycle  they  made  use  of  for  this  purpose  was  of  eighty- 
four  years.     But  that  being  discovered  to  be  faulty,  they  came 
afterwards  into  the  use  of  Meto*s  cycle  of  nineteen  years, 
which  was  established  by  the  audiority  of  Rabbi  Hillel  Han- 
nasi,  or  prince  of  the  sanhedrim,  about  the  year  of  Christ  360. 
This  they  still  use,  and  say,  it  is  to  be  observed  tiD  the  coming 
of  the  Messiah.    In  the  compass  of  this  cycle  there  are  twelve 
common  years,  consisting  of  twelve  months,  and  seven  inter- 
calary years,  consisting  of  thirteen  months;):. 

We  find  the  Jews  and  their  ancestors  computing  their  years 

*  Vid.  Mith.  dL  Rosh.  Hashanah,  cap.  li,  sect,  i— rii ;   Maimon.  de 
Conaecrattone  GalendaiDm,  cap.  iii,  sect.  v< — riii,  p.  S5S. 
f  Maimon.  de  Conseciatioiie  Calendanim,  cap.  ▼,  sect,  i — iii,  p.  36S. 
t  See  Prideaux's  Connect,  part  i,  preface. 
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from  different  eras,  in  different'  parts  of  the  Old  Testaoient ; 
as  from  the  birth  of  the  patriarchs ;  for  instance,  of  Noah, 
Gen.  yii»  11;  yiii,  13;  afterwards  from  their  exit  out  of 
Egypt,  Numb,  xxxiii,  38 ;  1  Kings  vi,  1 ;  then  from  the 
building  of  Solomon's  temple,  2  Ghron.  viii,  1 ;  and  from  the 
reigns  of  the  kings  of  Judah  and  Israel.  In  later  times  the 
Babylonish  captivity  famished  them  with  a  new  epochal  from 
whence  they  computed  their  years,  Ezek.  xxxiii,  31 ;  xl,  L 
But  since  the  times  of  the  talmudical  rabbies  they  have  con- 
stantly used  the  era  of  the  creation,  which,  according  to  their 
computation*,  in  this  present  year  of  the  Chistian  era,  1763, 
is  A.  M.  5522.  They  usually  in  writing  contract  this  by  omit- 
ting die  thousands,  writing  only  ^pn,  532t.  If  to  the  Jewish 
year,  thus  expressed,  you  add  1240  it  gives  the  year  of  the 
Christian  era,  as  522  with  the  addition  of  1240  makes  1762:i:. 

If  it  be  inqtdred,  why  God  appointed  a  new  beginning  of 
the  year  to  the  Israelites  at  the  timeof  their  deliyeranee  oat 
of  S^i^ypt,  tfie  answer  may,  perhaps,  be, 

1st,  The  more  effectually  to  distinguish  and  s^Murate  his 
own  people  from  the  idolatrous  nations,  and  detach  them  from 
their  customs ;  to  which  end  the  beginning  tiieir  days,  thear 
weeks,  their  months,  and  their  years  at  a  different  time  fnun 
those  of  the  idolaters,  was  undoubtedly  subservient. 

2dlyf  Because  the  month,  in  which  they  were  delivered  out 
of  Egypt,  and  in  which  such  a  surprising  series  of  miracles  was 
wrought  in  their  favour,  might  be  well  aecounted  a  sort  of 
men$u  naiaiis  of  that  nation,  in  which  God  as  it  were  revived 
ihem  from  a  state  of  death,  and  took  them  under  his  future 

■ 

special  protection  and  providence ;  on  which  account^  to  set.  a 
particular  mark  upon  that  month,  and  to  perpetuate  the 
memory  of  so  great  a  mercy,  he  ordered,  that  it  should  stand 
at  the  bead  of  the  months,  and  be  reckoned  the  first  of  the 
year. 

*  The  Jews  reckon  only  3760  ye«n  from  the  citation  to  the  birth  of 
Cbriflt.  See  Scalig.  de  EmeDdat.  Teropor.  Kb.  rii,  p.  628,  and  Straochius's 
Chronol.  by  Sauit,  bookiV|  chap,  ii,  p.  168 — 171. 

t  This  is  called  the  amqnUw  minor;  when  the  thousands  are  expressed 
at  length  it  is  called  oompiUui  major, 

X  Reland.  Antiq.  Heb.  part  iv,  cap.  1,  sect,  viii,  p.  498,  499^  3d  edit. 
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OP  THEIR   FEASTS. 

**  Am,  among  tlie  Jews,  their  ordiaarj  meak/'  sakli  Godwin, 
**  -wmoe  Bot  many  in  a  day,  ao  neither  vere  they  oosdy ;  aiid^ 
tttrefiMre  they  imere  called  finiM  articAo^A,  which  firoperfy 
gignifiath  sock  fitteaa  trai^ellers  nae  on  their  journiea;  whetea^ 
Ae  extraordinary  and  more  liberal  kind  of  entertaanment  was 
eemmonly  called  nntvo  mukteh:'  There  is  no  doubt,  bat  thn 
word  mrtM  aruchah,  as  iteoiMa  fimn  the  root  trm  arack.  Her 
fmi,  properly  and  primarily  aignifies  provinMia  on  a  joonpey, 
or  anoh  a  meal  as  waa  common  with  tmvellem^  which  can  hardly 
be  auppoaed  to  hare  been  either  elegant  or  plentifol  in  tho«e 
eemtriea  where  dmie  weie  no  inna  or  housea  of  enteirlainmeBt 
on  the  road,  and  where  trairellera  naed  to  cany  their  pronr 
arana  with  them;  and  though,  as  Godwin  obaerre«,  the  word 
ia  naed  for  a  mean  and  acanty  med  in  the  book  of  Pior^im^ 
dap.  xv,  17,  where  p^  nrnM  armhaih  jarakt  a  dinner  of 
heiba,  atanda  in  oppoaitiiMi  to  a  atalled  or  fatted  ox;  JueTecr 
Ihrieas,  aa  die  wholeme  of  man  is  represented  as  a  pilgrip^|» 
er  jowney,  the  woxd  mitsm  aruchah,  in  an  aUaaiTe  aenae,  .ia 
naed  for  a  meal  in  general,  whether  .aumptuoua  or  meao^  wfcar 
ther  plentiful  or  aparing.  In  the  book  of  Jeremiah,  chap.  1% 
84,  it  ia  used  for  the  daily  provisioot  which  the  king  of  Bar 
bylon  allotted  to  Jehoiakim  king  of  Judah,  after  he  had  broiq^ 
him  out  of  prison,  and  set  his  throne  above  the  thrones  of  all 
the  kings  that  were  with  him  in  Babylon,  and  admitted  him  to 
eat  bread  continually  before  him,  ver.  31—^88 ;  and  no  doubt 
the  proTisiona  of  his  table  wero  plentiful  and  el^;ant. 

The  word  rtrwD  mUhtehf  from  WW  shathah,  biHt,  anawere 
to  the  Greek  trujw.iroo'ioy,  and  primarily  signifies  compotaiio  ;  or 
perhaps,  as  we  call  it,  a  drinking  bout.     And  as  delicious 
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liqnon  were  always  supposed  to  mi^e  a  considerafale  part  of - 
an  elegant  entertainment,  the  word  ncntm  mishiekf.iM  uaed^ 
by  a  synecdoche,  for  a  feast  in  general;  such  as  Abraham 
made  at  the  weaning  of  Isaac,  Gen.  xxi,  8 ;  Pharaoh  on  his 
birth-day.  Gen.  xl,  20 ;  Samson  at  his  wedding,  Judg.  xiy, 
1<^;  and  Isaac  for  Abimeleoh  and  his  fiiends,  who,  it  is  ex- 
pressly said,  ate  as  well  fis  drank»  Gen«  xxvi,  30.  ''  A  feast 
of  fat  things"  is  called  rrrwo  mMteh,  as  well  as' ''  a  feast  of 
wine,"  Isa.  xxr,  6.  And  as  the  Hebrews  sometimes  deno- 
minated their  feasts  from  drinking,  so  likewise  from  eating: 
**  Jacob  ofifored  sacrifice  on  the  monnt,  and  called  his  bre^ 
thren  to  eat  bread,"  tec..  Gen.  xxn,  54.  Belshaasar  made^ 
a  gfeat  feasts  t^rf?  hchem,  Dan*  ▼,  1;  see  also  £ce)es«  x,  lA 
which  ptimarily  signifies  bread.  At  other  times  it  was  de- 
neonnated  from  both:  ''  Gome*  eat  of  my  bread,  and  drink 
of  tiie*  wine  whioh  I  hmre  mnigled,"  Pvov.  ix,  5;  see  eJga, 
Bocles«  ix,  7.  . 

It  is  Godwin's  opfaii<m,  that  the  apoy^,  or  love  feasts,  of 
ike  primitm  Christian#,  were  deiived  from  the  D^:$n  chiggiwh 
oar  feasts  upon  the  stoifia^  at  whioh  the  Jews  enti«rtaine4 
llieor  fiisnds  and  fed  the  poor.  Dent  xii^  Ift;  ifxyfi,  13^ . 

There  were  also  feasts  of  mooh  the  smnekind  in  nse 
mnong  the  Gieeks  and  IUimans«  Tk»  fomier  were  wpat  ta 
ofier  certain  sacrifices  to  thw  gods,  which  wese  aflerwfuds 
giren  to  the  poer»  They  had  likewise  pnblic  feasts  for  oer-« 
tain  distiicii,  suppose  for  a  town  or  ci^,  towards  which  .aUf 
who  could  afford  it,  contribnted,  in  proportion  to  (heir  different 
abffities,  ufod  all  partook  of  it  in  common.  Of  thisscHTt  were 
Ike  StM-^rmA  of  the  Qretens;  and  the  Mma  of  the  l4ioede^ 
monians,  mstitnted  by  Lyemgnsi  and  so  .called  «{^  n^s  f^^^ua 
(4he  A  taring  ehanged  into  ^  aocovditig  to  their  usnid  ortfioynH 
phy),  as  denotii^  that  love  and  friendship  which  they  wfat 
intended  to  pinmole  among  ne^hboms  and  fettow^eitizms^«  ^ 

The  Romans  likewise  had  a  feast  of  the  same  kind,  called 
tkdrUtia ;  irtnch  was  a  meeting  only  of  those  who  wore  akin 
to  each  other;  and  the  design  of  it  was,  that  if  any  quarrel  or 
misunderstanding  had  happened  among  any  of  them,'  tl|9y 

*  Vid.  Cragiain  de  Repobl.  Lacedsai.  lib.  i,  cap.  ix;  apud  Grbnov. 
Thetaur.  Gnec.  Antiq.  vol.  v,  p.  2541;  et  Stnckti  Andquitat.  ConvivSO. 
lib.  i,  cap.  xxii,  ' 
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might  there  be  reconciled*.    To  tfab  Ovid  attodes  in  llie 
laeond  book  of  hb  Fasti, 


Proiinm  cognati  dixere  charisda  chari, 
Et  venit  ad  M>cio»  turba  propinqaa  deos. 

V.6 


V.  dlT. 

In  imitalion  either  of  these  Jewish  or  Gentile  love  feastSr 
or  probably  of  both,  the  primitire  Christians,  in  each  partieQitf* 
chnich,  had  likewise  their  love  feasts,  which  were  soj^lied  faj 
the  contribntion  of  the  members,  according  to  their  several 
alnlities,  and  partaken  of  by  all  in  common.  And  whether 
they  were  converts  from  among  the  Jews  or  Grendles,  thej 
retained  their  old  custom  with  very  littie  alteration,  and  as 
dieir  u.ywt9A  had  been  commonly  annexed  to  their  saciifieesy 
80  they  were  now  annexed  to  the  commemoration  of  &e  aft- 
orifice  of  Christ  at  the  Lord's  supper ;  and  were  therefore  heM 
on  the  Lord's  day  before  or  after  the  celebration  of  Amt  or- 
dinance. It  should  seem  at  Corintii,  in  the  apostle's  days, 
they  were  ordinarily  held  before;  for  when  the  Covintfatans 
aie  blamed  for  nnwortfaily  receiving  the  Lord's  sapper,  it  is 
partly  chai^^ed  upon  this,  that  some  of  them  came  dnmk  to 
that  ordinance,  having  indnlged  to  excess  at  the  preceding 
love  feast:  *^  Every  one  taketh  before,  ^poXAf/»fiam,.  hb  own 
snpper,  and  one  is  hnngpry  and  another  is  dronken,^  1  Cos. 
xi,  21 1-  This  shows,  saith  Dr.  Whitby,  that  Ms  banquet, 
namely,  the  love  feast,  was  celebrated  before  the  Lord's  4Bnp» 
per.  Bnt  Chrysostom  gives  an  account  of  it,  as  bring  in  his 
time  kept  after  it  j;. 

It  is  conmionly  supposed,  that  when  St  Jnde  mentiuis 
certain  persons,  who  were  spots  in  the  feasts  of  charity, 
9¥  reus  oyoacmiSy  ver.  12,  he  means  in  the  Christian  love 
feasts ;  though  Dr.  Lig^tfoot  and  Dr.  Whitby  apprdM»d  the 
reference  in  Ihis  passage  is  rather  to  a  custom  of  the  Jews, 
who  on  the  evening  of  their  sabbatii  had  then*  xoiFftma,  or  ecsn- 

*  Valer.  Maxim,  lib.  ii,  cnp.  i^  sect,  viu,  p.  136,  edit.  Thysii.  Lofl-  Bit. 

1656. 

t  See  Whitby  in  loc. 

t  Vid.  Suiceri  Tbesaur.  in  verb  oyoin}.  This  opinion  is  maintained  bjr 
Mr.UalJet  in  his  Notes  and  Discourses,  toI.  iii,  disc,  vi,  and  by  Dr.  Chand- 
ler in  his  accoQut  of  the  Conference  in  Nicholns-Lane,  Feb.  13,  1734-5,  be- 
tween two  Romish  priests  and  some  Protestant  divines,  p.  55— 6«. 
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mmiiony  when  the  inhaUtants  of  the  sraie  city  met  hi  a  comr 
mon  place  to  eat  together*.  However  that  be,  aU  antiquity 
bears  testimony  to  the  reahty  of  the  Christian  wyptmcu^  or 
love  feasts.  Indeed  Suicer  conceives  they  are  refened  to 
in  the  following  passage  of  the  Acts,  ^'  They/'  that  isji  the 
aposties,  ''  continmng  daily  with  one  accord  in  the  teinple» 
and  breaking  bread  from  hoose  to  house,  did  eat  th^ir  meat 
with  gladness  and  singl«aess  of  heart/'  chap,  ii,  46.  And 
when  it  is  said,  that  *'  the  twelve  called  the  multibide  of  die 
duciples  unto  them,  and  said.  It  is  not  reason  that  we  should 
leave  the  word  of  God,  and  serve  tables,"  chap,  vi,  2,  he  sup- 
poses die  tables  mean  these  love  feasts :  which  expression,  I 
tlunk,  primarily  refers  to  the  tables  of  the  poor  of  the  churchy 
«r  to  the  making  a  proper  provision  for  them ;  as  appears  £rom 
its  having  been  mentioned  as  the  ground  of  complaint  of  ^'  the 
Grecians  against,  the  Hebrews,  that  their  widows  were  neg- 
lected in  die  daily  ministration,"  ver.  1.  To  the  love  feasts 
he  likewise  refers  the  following  passage  concemmg  St.  Paul, 
**  When  he  had  broken  bread  and  eaten  imd  taUed  a  long 
while,  even  till  break  of  day,  he  departed,"  Acts  xx,  11.  But 
this  may  very  naturally  and  properiy  be  understood  of  the 
Lord's  supper.  Indeed,  how  far  St.  Paul  might  join  in  these 
love  feasts  with  other  Christians,  before  they  were  abused,  does 
not  appear.  But  when  he  blamed  the  scandalous  irregula- 
nties  of  the  Corinthians,  in  their  participation  of  the  Lord's, 
supper,  which  were  very  much  occasioned  by  their  preceding 
hwe  feasts,  and  in  order  to  bring  them  back  to  its  orig^id 
simplicity  and  purity,  gives  them  a  very  particular  account  of 
the  primitive  institution,  1  Cor.  xi,  23,  el  seg.,  in  which  there 
is  not  one  word  of  these  agap^e ;  he  evidendy  condemns  the 
addition  th^y  had  made  to  this  ordinance,  which  had  occasioned 
so  much  sin,  and  so  many  disorders  and  confunons. 

However,  the  agap4B  were  not  wholly  laid  aside  till  some 
ages  after.  For  they  are  mentioned  by  Ignatius  f,  by  Cle- 
mens  of   Alexandria  j:,    by  Tertullian§,   and   even  by  St. 

*  Whitby  in  loc.  and  Dghtfoot,  Hora  Hebraic.  1  Cor.  x,  16. 

t  Epist.  ad  Smyni.  sect,  viii,  apod  Coteier.  Patres  Apostol.  p.  87,  yoL  ii, 
edit.  Clerici  2, 1724. 

I  Pfedag.  lib.  ii,  p.  141,  B,  et  Strom,  lib.  iii,  p.  430,  C,  D,  edit.  Paris, 
1641. 

§  Apolog.  cap.  zuii,  p.  Si,  edit.  Bigalt.  PanSi  1676. 
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and  St  Avrtmt  im  tibs  fourth  oentuiji  as  prttctued 
in  diear  tioiM. 

Dr.  li^tfMyt  iMtk  a  peculiar  iiotioB  concerning;  tbese  CIuib- 
Haa  OfiqMBf  tliat  they  were  a  tort  of  hoqutak  for  the  enter- 
tMnment  of  steangers,  in  imilatum  of  those  which  die  JewB 
liai,  adjoininf  to  their  qmagogaes.  And  Gains,  who  is  called 
'^  tte  host  of  die  whole  choich^"  Rom.  xvi»  33»  he  suppoaes 
to  have  keen  thenuwterof^snch  an  hospital;  and  that  Phcde, 
who  is  dtfed  dte  iuoanfH  of  the  charch  at  CSenchrea^  ch^i.  x?i» 
1,  and  those  other  women,  who  in  the  epistle  to  the  PhiEp. 
pians  are  said  to  laboor  in  the  goqpeU  chap,  it,  9,  were  ser- 
Vimis  attendmg  these  hospitals.  Neyestheless  he  does  not 
ed  in  qaestion  the  anrient  use  of  love  feasts  togedier  with 
die  endMoist :  to  doiAt  of  that,  he  says,  woidd  be  to  ca»- 
'tradict  aD  antifmty.  Bot  he  seems  to  question,  whether  tfaqr 
were  so  ancient  as  the  days  of  the  sposfles;^.  However,  aot- 
wifhstanding:  all  the  doctor  has  said,  on  dbe  aothority  of  dw 
nbbies,  oi  these  Jewish  hospitals,  which  he  siqiposes  the 
CSuistians  to  have  imitatiMl  in  thew  agapm,  it  maj  reasonabfy 
he  dodbted,  whether  they  had  mrdinarily  snch  hoqntals  ad- 
joinifl^  to  dMir  churches  so  early  as  die  dqrs  of  die  aposdea ; 
for  as  yet  they  had  hardly  any  cfamnches  or  buiUings  appro* 
priated  to  Chtbtian  worship,  bat  were  forced  to  meet  m  pn> 
Tito  houses,  and  often  secredy,  to  avoid  the  rage  and  violenee 
•of  dieir  persecators.  Nor  can  I  think  it  so  probaUe,  that  the 
GorinthianB,  who  were  for  the  most  part  Gentile  conveits, 
sbonld  borrow  the  institution,  of  such  hospitals  from  the  Jews, 
as  that  diey  should  follow  dieir  former  custom,  and  thotof 
their  aacestcvs^in  anneid&g  love  feasts  to  their  sacrifices,  and 
so  adiipt  dMm  into  Christian  wcnrship. 

Godwin  hath  discoursed  pretty  largely  on  the  eeiemouss 
used  by  the  Jews  at  their  feasts.  And  under  the  head  of 
sahitadoa,  as  one  of  dieir  preparatory  ceremonies,  he  occa- 
sionaDy  mentions  the  prophet  Elisha's  order  to  his  servant 
Gehazi,  **  If  thou  meet  widi  any  man,  salute  him  not;  and  if 
any  man  salute  thee»  answer  him  not  again,''  2  Kings  iv,  29. 
It  is  inquired,  whether  this  is  to  be  taken  for  a  general  paro- 


*  Ad  EuiCDc.  de  Custod.  VirgiD.  spin,  xzii,  p.  SOS,  D,  Psris  1579. 
t  Contra  Faustaro  Maiuch.  lib.  xx,  cap.  xi. 
\  Sec  Hor.  Hebraic  1  Cor.  xi,  SI. 
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kUtion  of  aD  cemnonim  beCokening  mil  regpeol,  aecmrding 
to  tbe  usage  of  the  modem  Quakers ;  or  oidy  as  aa  injuactmi 
pecoliar  to  ihe  present  oeoasioD?  I  ap|»eheiid,  there  is  mo 
reason  to  take  it  {or  a  general  prohibition^  since  in  the  scrip* 
tore  history,  we  find  such  ceremonies  of  ciffl  respect  prac- 
tised by  good  men^  without  any  censure  passed  upon  then; 
as  by  Moses  to  his  father-inJaw,  Exod.  xriii,  7;  l^  Abra- 
ham to  die  three  angeis,  whom  he  took  for  three  men.  Gen. 
xviii,  2 ;  and  afterwards  to  the  children  of  Hetfa,  chap.  xmaS^ 
7.  Besides,  when  oar  Sayionr  sent  forth  the  twelve  apostles 
to  preach,  he  enjoined  them  to  pay  to  all  persons  and  fiuiilies» 
where  they  came,  the  nsnal  tokens  of  civility  and  respect: 
*'  When  ye  come  into  a  house,  salnte  it,"  Matt  x,  12.  The 
reason  then  of  Eliaha^s  forbidding  his  servant  either  to  give, 
or  retam,  a  salutation  to  any  man,  was  probaUy  either  on 
account  of  the  expedition  which  the  profAet  supposed  hn 
journey  to  the  Shunanute  required  (for  perhaps  he  did  not  un* 
derstand  her  child  was  quite  dead,  when  he  ordered  Gehasito 
go  and  lay  his  staff  on  it);  or  else  it  might  be  to  keep  the 
child*s  death,  out  of  tenderness,  a  secret  to  the  firther,  titt  he 
was  raised  to  life  again ;  and  if  the  servmt  so  much  as  spoke 
to  any  person  on  the  road,  he  might  imprudently  divulge  it 

This  may  enable  us  to  account  for  a  prohibition  of  Ae  same 
kind,  given  by  Christ  to  die  seventy  disciples,  when  he  sent 
them  "  two  and  two  before  his  face,  to  every  city  and  place; 
whither  he  himself  would  come,"  Lake  x,  1,  4.  **  Carry," 
saith  he,  '*  neither  purse,  nor  scrip,  nor  shoes,  and  salute  no 
man  by  the  way."  We  may  with  equal  reason  suppose,  tint 
our  Lord  intended  to  forbid  his  disciples  and  ministers  the 
use  of  shoes  and  purses,  as  the  cilstoinary  tokens  of  mil  re- 
spect His  design  was  only  to  prohibit  them  while  they  were 
employed  on  that  particular  message.  It  is  further  inquired, 
why  he  forbad  it  at  this  time?  Dr.  I^^hltfoot,  from  the  rab* 
Ides,  observes,  that  it  was  the  custom  of  the  Jews,  during  the 
days  of  Aeir  mourning,  not  to  salute  any  one.  He  coii6eivei» 
therefore,  that  our  Saviour  would  have  his  disciples  iqppear 
fike  mourners;  partly  ^as  representing  himself,  who  was  a 
man  of  sorrow,  tiiat  so  from  tbese  messengers  the  people 
mi§^t  gaeas,  in  some  measure,  what  sort  of  person  he  was 
who  sent  them ;  partly,  as  they  were  to  summon  the  people  to 
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■tteiid  vpon  Ckristy  in  <aier  to  be  haded,  botfi  of  ibemr 
ipirihiri  and  their  bodiiy  diseases ;  and  it  was^  AeKfare,  fit 
thm  bdia^ioiir  should  be  moamfid  and  solann*  in  token  of 
their  fellow  feding  with  the  aflUcted  and  nnseraMe*. 

Bat  the  testinMNiy  of  the  rabbies  is  too  weak  a  fonndatkiii 
to  snpport  this  interpretation.  The  custom  mentioned  iu|^ 
ha^e  pievaSed  in  their  times  without  being  near  so  andeni  as 
oar  Safiom's.  It  may  also  be  objected,  that  oar  blessed 
Lord  was  so  fieur  firom  desiring  his  disciples  should  appear  as 
■toanwrs,  that  he  represents  Ais  to  be  onsmtaUe  to  their 
conditioii,  wbfle  he,  the  bridegroom,  was  widi  them,  MatL 

iz,  16. 

Periiaps,  therefore,  Ae  prdubition  of  safaiting  sny  man  by 
the  way  may  be  taken  in  a  more  general  sense,  as  a  canftian 
against  triffing  away  their  time  in  compfiment  and  onemoiqr* 
Chr,  if  we  onderstand  it  more  literally,  it  might  be  derigned  to 
make  the  disciples  appear  as  men  in  haste,  and  fiilly  occapied, 
whose  minds  wese  intent  on  the  dispatch  of  the  most  impOTt* 
ant  business ;  to  awaken  the  people's  attentim  to  their  mcs-> 
sage,  and  at  die  same  time,  like  the  symbolical  aetioiis  of  ike 
prophets,  to  represent  in  a  sensible  manner  the  main  dnft 
and  tenor  of  it,  namely,  that  sinners  should  make  all  posnhle 
speed  to  ily  £rom  the  wrath  to  come,  and  lay  hold  on  eternal 
UfOf  and  fer  that  end  should  apfdy  to  Christ  in  earnest  and 
without  delay. 

The  second  preparatory  ceremony,  mentioned  by  Godwin, 
is  wasfamg  the  £eet  of  the  guests.  However,  it  does  not  ap- 
pear in  the  institution  of  any  of  die  Jewish  feasts,  nor  by  any 
scriptnre  examjdes,  that  this  was  ever  used,  except  when  per- 
sons had  d^ed  their  feet  by  travelling.  And  indeed,  if  it 
had  been  a  constant  custom,  I  can  hardly  think,  that  Simon 
the  pharisee,  who  civilly  invited  our  Lord  to  an  entertainment 
at  his  house,  would  have  omitted  it,  Luke  vii,  44. 

Tim  instance  produced,  namely,  our  Saviours  washing  his 
diseiples'  feet,  Jdm  xiii,  5,  is  quite  beside  the  purpose ;  since 
dmt  was  plainly  an  extraordinary  case,  performed,  not  out  of 
respect  to  any  custom,  but  with  a  particular  intent  of  instruct- 
ing them  in  the  duties  of  humility  and  condescending  bene- 
volence, John  xiii,  18 — ^1&.     Besides,  this  was  not  done  be- 

^  Lightfoot,  Hor.  Heb.  Luc.  x,  4. 
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fore  they  began  supper,  but  in  some  interval  of  the  meal/  «b 
^ippeora  firom  it»  being  said  of  our  Lord,  that  *'  he  rose  from 
mppeTy  and  hud  aside  his  garments,  and  took  a  towel  and 
girded  himself/'  ver.  4.  We  conclude  from  hence,  that  the 
disciples  had  not  washed  ihdr  feet  before  supper ;  for  it  is 
highly  improbable,  that  Christ  dK>ahl  choose  to  set  them  an 
-example  of  mntoal  condescensicm  and  benei^<denoe  by  an 
action,  which,  if  they  had  been  washed  before,  was  altogether 
seedless*. 

It  is  Godwin's  apprehension,  that  the  six  water-pols  of 
stone,  meDti(med  on  occasion  of  the  marriage  at  Cana  of 
Gralilee,  John  ii,  6,  and  said  to  be  '*  aflei^  the  manner  of  the 
purifying  of  the  Jews,"  •  were  designed  for  these  compliniental 
wajAings.  But  as  the  word  JuAapi^ff^Of  is  commonly  if  mot 
idways  used  for  the  purifying  or  washing  the  whole  body,  as 
Ibr  the  purifying  of  a  woman  after  ehild-'birth,  Luke  ii,  22, 
and  of  a  leper  after  his  cure,  chap,  v,  14;  Mark  i,  44;  in 
both  which  cases  the  law  prescribed  that  the  body  should  be 
wadied  or  bathed  all  over ;  some  have  thought  it  more  pro- 
bable, diat  these  water-^pots  were  such  as  were  used  for  that 
purpose.  And  if  we  consider  how  many  legal  p<^ti(m8, 
mmvoidably  and  frequently  contracted,  required  this  larjger 
purification,  especially  among  the  wom<m,  it  is  likely,  that  aH 
persons,  who  could  provide  conveniences  for  it,  would  keep 
sufficient  quantities  of  water  in  their  houses  ready  for  suck 
occasions.  According  to  this  opinion,  these  water-pots  must 
have  been  large  vessels.  How  large  is  not  certain.  The 
text  says,  they  *'  contained  two  or  three  (Jt^ftyfcu  apiece  i"  a 
word,  which  though  it  properly  signifies  a  measure  in  the  ge* 
neral,  was  yet  doubtless  in  common  use  for  some  patticiiiar 
measure;  otherwise,  thb  account  of  the  contents  of  these 
water-pots  would  be  altogether  indeterminate,  and  convey  no 
idea  at  all.  It  is  probable,  therefore,  that  as  the  woid  rod» 
in  English,  which  primarily  signifies  a  stick  to  measure  with, 
of  any  length,  is  yet  appropriated  to  that  particular  measuie 
of  length  which  is  most  used  in  measuring  lands,  namely,  five 
yards  and  an  half,  so  the  word  f^vp?}^  was  partioulariy  appro- 

*  That  washing  the  feet  was  not  an  usual  preparatorj  ceremony,  is  shown 
at  laige  by  Buitorf,  in  his  Dissertations  Pbilogico  Theolog.  dissert,  vi,  de 
Caenae  Domin.  priniae  ritibus  et  form&  sect,  xxx,  p.  902—^306,  Basil.  1^62. 
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priaAed  to  <kat  mmmse  at  oapadty^  wUoh  was  most  used  by 
tke  Jewi  in  measiiiiiig  liquids,  and  that  was  the  ro  hmiti 
This  is  still  more  probable,  because  the  Septuagint  i^nden 
the  word,  both,  by  f^fn^rt^i  in  the  fourth  chapter  of  tlie  second 
book  of  Chronicles,  ver.  6.    Now  the  bath,  accordjQg^  to  Dr. 
Cumberland,  contains  seven  gaOons  and  a  quarter.     Each 
water-pot,  therefore,    may  be  supposed  to  contain    about 
twenty  gallons,  and  all  of  them,  when  filled  to  the  biim,  at 
they  were  when  our  Saviour  turned  the  water  into  wine,  about 
an  huidred  and  twenty*. 

As  to  the  design  of  this  miracle,  we  are  not  to  suppose 
that  Christ  produced  so  great  a  quantity  of  wine,  merely,  or 
chiefly  for  use  of  the  guests  at  diat  entertainment.  Beades 
the  grand  purpose  of  displaying  his  divine  power,  he  might 
herdby  intend  to  make  a  handsome  present  to  the  new-married 
couple,  as  such  a  quantity  of  excellent  wine  undoubtedly  was, 
in  girateful  return  for  their  favour  in  inviting  him  and  Ms  i^ 
eiples  to  the  marriage  feast 

As  to  the  dnrd  preparatory  ceremony,  pouring  out  oil,  I 
can  find  no  sufficient  evidence  of  this  being  in  common  use. 
The  woman's  anointing  our  Saviour's  head  with  ointment, 
which  St  Luke  mentions,  chap,  vii,  97,  88,  and  to  which 
Godwin  refers,  was  without  doubt  an  extraordinary  case. 

As  to  the  ^tsyi  barackah,  or  benediction  of  the  bread  and 
wine,  from  whence  many  others  suppose,  as  well  as  Grodwin, 
tibat  our  Saviour  borrowed  the  rites  whidi  he  used  in  the 
celebration  of  his  supper;  the  authority  of  the  rabbinical  wri- 
ters, who  mention  this  barachah,  ia  too  precarious  to  fnnush 
a  certain  conclusion,  that  it  was  in  use  among  the  Jews  in  our 
Saviour's  lime.  The  conrespondence  betwixt  the  sacrameatsi 
rites  and  tiiose  of  the  Jewish  iorocAoA,  as  practised  in  die 
days  of  the  talmudical  rabbles,  may  be  seen  at  large  in  Bux- 
torf  on  this  sulyectf. 

The  last  thing,  which  Oodwin  mentions  as  remarkable  in  the 
feasts  of  the  Jews,  was  their  table  gesture  j:.    And  this  was 

*  See  OD  tbia  sabjsct  a  DiaiertstioD  of  HosUis,  in  the  Critici  Sacri,  vol.iK. 

t  Buxtorf.  DiBsertatiooes  Philolog.  Theolog.  dissert,  yi,  4e  Ceoe  Domin. 
primae  ritibas  6t  formft. 

t  Vid.  fiaxtorf.  obi  supra,  sect,  xixib-^l,  p.  306—309 ;  et  ligMlbot, 
HorsB  Hebr.  in  Matt,  xxvi,  90. 
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reclining  on  conches  after  the  manner  of  ihe  Romans  *,  the 
upper  part  of  the  body  resting  upon  the  left  elbow,  and  the 
lower  lying  at  length  upon  the  conch.  When  two  or  three 
reclined  on  the  same  couch,  some  say  the  worthiest  or  most 
honourable  person  lay  first,  Lightfoot  says  in  the  middle  f. 
The  next  in  dignity  lay  with  his  head  reclining  on  the  breast 
or  bosom  of  the  first ;  as  John  is  said  to  have  done  on  the 
bosom  of  Jesus  at  supper,  John  xiii,  28.  And  hence  is  bor- 
rowed the  phrase  of  Abraham's  bosom,  as  denotmg  the  state 
of  celestid  happiness,  Luke  xvi,  22.  Abraham  being  esteemed 
the  most  honourable  person,  and  the  fiither  of  the  Jewish  na- 
tion, to  be  in  his  bosom  signifies,  in  aUusion  to  the  order  in 
which  guests  were  placed  at  an  entertainment,  the  highest 
«tate  of  felicity  next  to  that  of  Abraham 


*  Plutarchi  SjDapos.  lib.  ▼,  problem.  tI,  p.  769,  780,  edit.  Francofort, 
1680.  See  the  accubitus  of  the  Romans  described,  with  a  delineation  from 
some  antique  marbles,  by  Hieron.  Mercurialis,  de  Arte  Gymnast,  lib.  i. 
cap.  If,  Amstel.  1678. 

t  Hone  Hebr.  John  iiti|  88. 


CHAP.  IIL 


OP   THB   SABBATH. 

Thb  word  sabbath,  from  nnm  shaiaih,  quievit,  is  used  io 
scripture,  in  a  fimited  sense,  for  the  seventh  day  of  the  wedk, 
which  by  the  Jewish  law  was  peculiarly  consecrated  to  the 
service  of  God ;  and  in  a  more  extensive  sense  for  oth^  holy 
days,  as  for  .the  annual  fast,  or  day  of  atonement,  on  ttie 
tenth  of  the  month  Tizri,  Lev.  xxiii,  32 ;  and  in  the  New 
Testament  the  word  a-afifiarov  is  sometimes  used  for  a  week : 
*'  I  fast  twice  in  a  week,"  '*  Nijreuw  Sis  ra  (rap^arB,^  Luke 
xviii,  12,  and  "  fua  a-a^fiarwy'*  signifies  the  first  day  of  the 
week,  Matt,  xxviii,  1.  But  commonly  the  word  sabbath  is 
peculiariy  appropriated  to  the  seventh  day. 

In  the  sixdi  chapter  of  St.  Luke,  we  read  of  the  vai&arm 
hirttpvftpwtov^  Luke  vi,  1,  the  explaining  of  which  has  given 
the  critics  and  commentators  not  a  little  trouble.  Some  al- 
lege there  were  two  sabbaths  in  the  year,  each  of  them  called 
the  first,  in  respect  to  the  two  different  beginnings  of  the  year, 
the  civil  and  the  sacred.  That  the  Jews  had  some  pecuHar 
regard  to  the  first  sabbath  in.  the  year,  appears  fi-om  a  passage 
in  Clemens  AJexandrinus,  soy  jxij  o-cXijyi;  ^yy^,  o-a^SjSarov  sx 
aywi  ro  hjEyti^w,  ffptptoy*,  "  Nisi  luna  appareat,  sabbatom 
non  celebrant  quod  primum  dicitur,"  &c.  Now,  as  their 
year  had  two  different  beginnings,  one  with  the  month  Tizri 
in  autumn,  the  other  with  the  month  Nisan  in  spring,  there 
were  consequently  two  first  sabbaths,  of  which  this,  according 
to  the  computation  of  the  civil  year,  was  the  second,  and  is 
therefore  called  Sivrsp^pooroyf  or  the  second-first  sabbath. 

Grotius,  whose  opinion  is  followed  by  Dr.  Hammond,  con- 
ceives, that  when  any  of  the  solemn  yearly  feasts  fell  on  the 
sabbath  day,  that  sabbath  had  a  special  respect  paid  to  it,  and 
was  caUed  f^^a,  or  (which  Dr.  Hammond  saith  is  the  same 
»  Strom,  lib.  vi,  p.  636,  A,  edit.  Paris,  1741. 
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Amg)  coLfifiatof  itpwrw.  Now,  of  these  prime  or  first  sab- 
baths there  were  three  in  the  year,  at  the  passover,  at  pente* 
cost,  and  at  the  feast  of  tabernacles.  The  first  of  them,  that 
is,  when  the  first  day  of  the  passover  fell  on  the  sabbath  day, 
was  called  rpumitpwtw  ca^fiarov,  or  the  first  prime  sabbath. 
The  second,  that  is,  when  the  day  of  pentecost  fell  on  die 
sabbath,  was  called  hvrepoiepwtoy,  which,  he  apprehends,  was 
tSe  sabbath  here  intended*.  But  as  neither  Grotins  nor 
Hammond  have  produced  any  passage,  in  which  either  the 
word  itpuyr^poorcy  or  rpirwpurroy  occurs,  this  interpretation  re- 
mains doubtful  and  uncertain.  Sir  Isaac  Newton  imagines 
this  crafifiaroy  ievrtp^purtoy  was  the  second  great  day  of  the 
feast  of  the  passover ;  as  we  call  Easter  day  high  Easter,  and 
its  octave  low  Easter,  or  Low  Sunday,  so  it  seems  St  Luke 
styles  the  fef»t,  on  the  seventh  day  of  the  unleavened  breads 
the  second  of  the  two  prime  sabbaths  f  •  To  this  sense  Dr« 
Doddridge  objects,  that  though  the  seventh  day  of  unleavened 
bread  was  to  be  an  holy  convocation,  yet  the  law  expressly 
allowed  the  Jews  to  dress  victuals  on  it,  Exod.  xii,  16,  and 
therefore  the  pharisees  could  have  had  no  pretence  for  charg- 
ing Christ's  disciples  with  breaking  the  sabbath  by  their  pluck- 
ing and  rubbing  the  ears  of  com  on  that  day,  as  they  did, 
Luke  vi,  2. 

Theophylact I,  who  is  followed  by  J.  Scaliger§,  Lightfoot||, 
and  Whitby,  makes  the  a-afifiaroy  ^sortpwpcoroy  to  be  the  first 
of  the  seven  sabbaths  betwixt  the  passover  and  pentecost,  or 
the  first  sabbath  after  the  second  day  of  unleavened  bread, 
from  whence  the  fifty  days  to  pentecost  were  computed, 
Lev.  xxiii,  16,  16.  There  want  only  instances  of  the  word 
hvrtp^imjrtpoy  being  used  for  the  second,  and  Sevtiporptroy  for 
the  third  of  these  sabbaths,  to  confirm  this  sense  beyond  dis- 
pute. However,  though  it  be  not  quite  firee  from  uncertainty, 
it  seems  to  stand  as  fair  in  point  of  probability  as  any  of  them^. 

*  Orodi  et  HammoDdi  Annot.  in  loc. 

t  Sir  Isaac  NewtOD*s  Observatioiis  on  the  Prophecies  of  Daniel  and  the 
Hevelation,  p.  IM. 

I  Comment,  in  loc. 

4  Scalig.  de  Emendat.  Temp.  lib.  vi,  p.  557.  edit.  Colon.  Allobr.  1631. 

II  Lightfoot,  Hone  Hebraic,  in  loc.  et  in  Matt,  xii,  1. 
IT  Sec  Whitby  and  Doddridge  in  loc. 
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ThBi  musk  t»  ^  waid  nMm& :  we  proceed  to  treat  of  fher 

iking* 

It  hath  been  oontroreited^  both  amoiig  Jews  and  ChiistiiBis, 

whether  the  sabbalh  was  fint  institiited  immediately  afldr^ift 
ereatum*  and  giTen  to  Adam  and  fire  in  Paradise  t  or  whe^ 
th«r  the  aeeomit  ef  God's  blessing  the  seventh  day  and  sane- 
tiffing  it»  wUoh  Moses  mentaons  in  conneetibn  witfi  God'a 
resting  on  the  serendi  day»  when  the  work  of  creation  was 
finshed^  Oen.  ]i»  8,  is  to  be  understood  iir<deptica%  of  his 
app<Haling  that  day  to  be  ohserred  as  a  sdibath,  not  at  Aat 
time,  bat  by  the  Israelites  many  ages  afterwards. 

Limb<»eh*,  Le  Cleref,  end  some  other  learned  aien,  are 
of  the  latter  ojnniott.  Bat  sorely  it  is  more  natnral  to  under- 
stand this  passage  as  relating  to  the  time  in  whidi  it  is  ]^laced 
in  the  series  of  the  history,  that  is,  to  the  first  ages  of  the 
world,  pfevieas  to  the  fdl»  The  chief  reason  for  nndenrtand- 
ing  it  prokpticaUy  is,  that  there  is  no  mention  of  the  sabbadi 
afterwards,  in  the  sacred  history,  till  the  time  of  Meses,  that 
is,  for  about  two  thousand  five  hundred  years.  However,  the 
stfne  argument  will  hardly  be  admitted  in  the  case  of  circum- 
cision, of  which  there  is  no  express  mention  in  scriptDPs,  or, 
however,  no  instance  recorded  of  die  observation  of  it,  fit»m 
the  setdement  of  the  Israelites  in  Canaan,  to  the  ditnmeision 
of  Christ.  Nevertheless,  as  this  rite  was  the  sign  of  the  co- 
tenant  widi  Ahndmm  and  his  posterity,  and  the  characterntid 
of  the  peculiar  people  of  God,  its  *being  oonstandy  observed 
cannot  reasonably  be  called  in  question,  especially  as  the  bea- 
dien  are  called  **  the  imeircumcised"  in  contradistinctfon  to 
die  Israelites,  which  implies,  that  it  was  practised  constandy 
by  the  latter.  The  silence  of  history  widi  respect  to  the  con- 
tinnance  of  a  rite  or  custom,  well  known  to  have  been  insti- 
tuted or  adopted, .  is  no  argument  against  sudi  continuance, 
provided  the  reason,  on  idiich  the  iastiintion  was  original^ 
grounded,  remains  the  same.  It  can  by  no  laeans  be  con- 
ofaiied,  that  because  there  is  no  ex|Mcess  mendon  of  the  obser- 
vation of  a  sabbath  in  the  patriarchal  history,  therefore  no  sabbadi 

*  limborc.  Thcolog.  Chrittisn.  lib.  v,  cap.  nvSi,  sect  rii«*-is,  p.  478| 
479,  edit.  Amstd.  1715. 
t  GUrici  Annot.  in  Gen.  ii,  3. 
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im  observed  in  those  tinies.  On  the  coolrary,  that  the  sabbath, 
was  instituted  at  the  time  to  which  Moses's  relation  of  the  insti-. 
tolion  of  it  refers,  and  was  in  conseqi^nce  hereof  observed  by 
the  patriarchs,  is  at  least  probable,  from  their  distingimhing  time 
by  weeks  of  seven  days.  Gen*  viii,  10—12;  xxix,  27;  for 
which  it  is  not  easy  to  account  on  any  other  sapposition  than 
of  some  positive  divine  appointment,  th^re  being  no  gronnd  in 
nature  for  soch  a  division*.  The  changes  and  quarters  of  the 
moon  would  not  occasion  it  to  be  adopted,  a  lunar  month  be- 
ing more  than  four  times  seven  days,  by  above  a  day  and  an 
half. 

It  is  a  further  confirmation  of  this  argument,  that  all  heathen 
nations,  many  of  whom  cannot  be  supposed  to  have  had  any 
knowledge  of  the  law  or  history  of  Hoses,  divided  thdr  time 
in  the  same  manner  as  the  patriarchs  and  the  Jews  did,  by 
weeks  of  seven  days.  And  it  appears  by  their  most  ancient 
writers.  Homer  and  Uesiod  in  particular,  that  they  accounted 
one  day  of  the  seven  more  sacred  than  the  rest.  Hesiod  stylei^ 
the  seventh  day  the  illustrious  lig^t  of  the  sun: 

Homer  saith. 

Then  came  the  seventh  day,  which  is  sacred  or  holy  f  • 

Now,  can  we  suppose  they  should  all  agree  in  tins  division 
of  time,  unless  from  a  divine  instituti<m  imparted  to  our  first 
parents,  from  whom  it  was  derived  by  tradition  to  their  pos- 
terity. 

Some  have  apprehended,  as  we  have  abeady  observed,  that 
the  end  of  the  days,"  when  Cain  and  Abel  are  said  to  have 
brought  tiieir  ofierings  to  the  Lord,"  G^.  iv,  3,  means  the 
end  or  last  day  of  the  week,  that  is,  the  sabbath  day.  But 
should  this  expression  be  thought  to  signify  more  probably  the 
end  of  the  year,  when  the  firuits  of  the  earth  were  ripe,  it  is 
not,  however,  unlikely  that  the  day,  when  "  the  sons  of  God'' 
are  said  in  the  book  of  Job  to  eome  to  '^  present  themselvel 
before  the  Lord,"  Job  i,  6,  was  the  sabbath,  when  pious  pero 

*  See  a  remarkable  pasBoge,  to  this  purpoee,  of  Johannes  Philopooos  in 
Witsii  iEgypt.  lib.  iii,  cap.  ix,  sect,  ii,  p.  S41,  242. 

f  See  Clemens  Alexandiinus,  Strom,  lib.  v,  p.  600,  edit.  Paris,  1641 ; 
et  Selden.  de  Jure  Nat.  et  Gent.  lib.  iii,  cap.  xvi. 
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wms  (styled  m  Genesis  ''  the  sons  of  God/'  Gen.  vi^  f^ 
sembled  for  public  worshq). 

It  b  Airther  observed  by  Dr.  Kennicott,  that  when  die 
sabbath  is  first  mentioned  in  the  time  of  Moses,  namely,  .mthe 
sixteenth  chapter  of  the  book  of  Exodus,  it  is  not  ^cd^en^of. 
as  a  novel  institution,  but  as  one  with  which  the  people  were 
well  acquainted :  "  To-morrow/'  saith  he,  "  is  the  holy  aah- 
bath  to  the  Lord  :*'  and  then  he  informs  them,  not  of  their 
general  duty  at  such  a  season,  of  which  they  were  peifecdy 
apprised,  but  only  how  they  should  act  on  that  day  with  re- 
spect to  the  manna,  which  was  not  to  fall  on  the  seventh,  as  it 
had  done  on  the  six  preceding  days  *• 

Indeed,  it  cannot  be  supposed  that  God  left  the  world  des- 
titute of  so  salutary  an  institution,  and  consequently  that  no  sab- 
bath was  observed,  for  so  many  ages  as  intervened  between 
Adam  and  Moses.  The  observation  of  a  sabbath,  of  some 
particular  season  for  rest  and  devotion,  is  primarily  a  moral 
law,  or  law  of  nature;  certain  intervals  of  respite  from  biigi- 
ness  and  labour  being  necessary  for  the  preservation  both  of 
our  intellectual  and  corporeal  frame ;  and  it  being  highly  rea- 
sonable, that  those,  who  are  wholly  dependent  on  God,  from 
whom  they  receive  many  public  as  well  as  private  blessings, 
should  present  him  not  only  private  but  public  and  sooial  wor- 
ship, which  cannot  be  done  unless  certain  days  or  times  are 
appointed,  when  they  may  assemble  for  that  puipose. 

And  for  this  end  the  blessed  God  hath  be^i  pleased  to 
establish  a  due  proportion  of  time,  namely,  one  day  in  seven* 
**  God  blessed  the  seventh  day,"  it  is  said,  *'  and  sanctified  it, 
because  that  in  it  he  had  rested  from  all  his  work,  which 
Crod  created  and  made/'  He  sanctified  it,  that  is,  he  sepa- 
rated and  distingubhed  it  from  the  days  of  the  week,  setting  it 
apart  for  the  purposes  of  a  sabbath,  agreeably  to  the  primary 
meaning  of  the  veri>  ttnp  tadhasht  separavit  or  anuecravit. 
What  is  meant  by  his  **  blessing  the  day,"  may  be  understood 
by  the  opposite  phrase,  **  cursing  a  day."  Both  Job,  chap* 
iii,  1,  Sec.,  and  Jeremiah,  chap,  xx,  14,  in  the  warmth  and  bit- 
terness of  their  spirits,  "  cursed  the  day  of  their  birth,"  that 
is,  wished  no  favourable  or  agreeable  event  might  happen  on 

t  Kennicott*s  Two  Dissertadoiis  oo  the  Tree  of  Life,  and  Oblations  of 
Cain  and  Abel,  dissert,  ii,  p.  141,  Oxfonl,  1747. 
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IhH  day»  tibtt  it  nugiit  not  be  a  time  of  rejcaeing,  but  of 
BMiummg:  **  Ij^i  tluB  day  be  darkness;  let  a  ckud  dw6ll 
upon  it ;  let  no  joyfoi  voice  come  tfi^rein,"  Job  iii,  4>  6,  7. 
llie  Gieeks  bad  tbeir  aafofpctSes*,  and  the  Romans  thdr  diu: 
i$tfm$th  ^t  is,  certain  days  wbich  had  been  distinguished 
by  some  great  calamity^  on  which,  therefore,  they  did  not  indulge 
themselves  in  any  mirih  or  pleasure,  and  expected  no  good 
event  to  happen  to  them.  Tacitns  relates,  that  the  senate,  to 
flatter  Nero,  decreed,  **  nt  dies  natalis  Agrippinsd  inter  ne» 
fiurtos  essetf.'*  To  btess  a  day,  on  the  contrary,  is  to  wish  that 
it  may  prove  happy,  and  to  devote  it  to  jdy  and  pleasure. 
And,  by  God's  blessing  the  seventh  day,  we  are  naturally  to 
understand  his  appointing  it  to  be  a  sacred  festival,  a  day  not 
only  of  rest  but  delight,  as  the  sabbath  is  called  by  the  prophet 
Isaiah,  chap.  Ivin,  18 ;  and  perhaps  it  might  have  a  farther 
vespect  to  some  happy  event,  which  was  afterwards  to  hqpp^i 
on  this  day  of  the  week,  I  mean  the  resurrection  of  Christ,. 
Fo/if,  as  we  shall  presently  make  appear  to  be  probable, .  the 
Jewish  sabbath  was  appointed  to  be  kept  the  day  before  the 
patriarchal  saUbath,  then  the  first  day  of  the  week,  or  the 
Christian  sabbath,  is  the  seventh  day,  computed  from  the  be- 
ginning of  time,  and  the  same  with  the  sabbath  instituted  and 
observed  by  the  patriarchs,  in  commemoration  of  the  work 
of  ca'eation. 

Thus  much  with  respect  to  the  patriarchal  sabbath :  as  to 
die  Jewish,  we  shall  consider, 

l«t,  The  institution  of  it : 

2dR/,  The  duties  that  belonged  to  it :  and, 

Sdlj/f  The  design  and  end  of  it 

Firsts  As  to  the  institution  of  the  Jewish  sabbath :  The 
first  account  we  have  of  it  is  in  the  sixteenth  chapter  of  the 
book  of  Exodus,  where  the  day,  that  God  appointed  to  be 
kept  by  the  Jews  for  their  sabbath,  was  marked  out  by  its  not 
raining  manna,  which  it  had  done  for  six  days  before,  Exod. 
xvi,  23—26.  The  observation  of  a  sabbath  was  probably  not 
wholly  new  to  the  Jews ;  it  is  not  likely  they  had  entirely 
omitted  this  weekly  day  of  rest  and  devotion.    Nevertheleas, 

*  XjUcud.  Pseudologista  seu  iri^  rue  Ajrof^oSo;,  pnesertim  ab  init.  cam 
not.  Cognati  in  loc.  etmm  Lnioo.  ConstantiDi  in  voc.  Affv^t;  n/^fm. 
t  AnmU.  lib.  lir,  leet.  xii,  p.  9S9,  edit.  Gksg.  1749. 

3  P 
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Ae  mdnoer  of  keeeping  lh»  adlbaAi  fay  b  IoM  eenaftioii  fiMB 
luboiir,  and  die  particahr  day  on  ubich  it  wm  to  be  kept  faf 
tte  Jews»  seeoMi  to  hBfro  been  a  new  iBBdtbtMi^  odianitte, 
M  to  llie  day,  Hmto  wooM  have  been  no  occasion  for  its-beuig 
so  partioidarly  moiked  out  hf  Moses,  as  ike-  season  of  tlaB 
being  a  double  quantity  of  nanna  on  the  Mxlb  day,  see  renes 
SS,  35,  for  it  mast  have  ifluncdiately  sieeioned  to  tbe  peo|iIe, 
that  it  was  intended  for  tlidr  {MovisiMi  on  the  sabbath,  if  the 
nest  day  had  been  the  sabbath  in  course.  And  the  ezpraarian 
which  Hoses  nseth  is  lemaikaUe,  **  See,**  of  take  noliee,  '*  te 
that  the  Lavd  hath  given  yon  the  sabbath  (as  if  this  daj  were 
then  first  appointed  to  them),  Am^^nre  he  giveth  you  on  the 
sixth  day  the  bread  of  two  days,**  ver.  30.  And  it  seems  to 
have  been  too  trivial  a  drcnmstmoe  to  be  recorded  in  An 
saored  history,  that  the  people  **  rested  on  the  seventh  day,** 
ver.  80,  if  this  had  been  merely  what  they  and  their  AHhan 
had  always  done. 

It  moreover  appears,  that  Aat  day  week,  b^biw  the  day 
wbich  was  thus  maribed  ont  for  a  sabbath  by  its  not  oani^ 
manna,  was  not  observed  as  a  sabbath.  On  thefifWendi  day 
of  the  second  month  they  joumejFed  fipom  Eiin,  and  came.at 
night  into  the  wilderness  of  Sin,  ver.  1,  where,  on  ttieb  mar- 
muring  for  want  of  proviaaas,  tike  Lord  fliat  night  sent  theas 
quails ;  and  the  next  morning,  which  was  the  sixteenth  day,  it 
rained  manna,  and  so  for  six  days  sucoossively;  on  the  seveiith, 
which  was  the  twenty-second,  it  rained  none,  andlhat  da^ 
they  were  commanded  to  keep  for  their  sabbath ;  add  if  ikis 
had  been  the  sabbath  in  ooufse,  according  to  the  paradisaical 
computation,  the  fifteenth  mJoA  have  been  so  too,  and  wOBld 
have  been  doubtless  kept  as  a  sabbath,  and  not  havl^  been  any 
part  of  it  spent  in  marching  from  Elim  to  Sin. 

Again,  that  the  Jewish  sabbath  was  on  a  different  day  firam 
Ae  paradisaical  is  probable,  from  its  being  appomted  as  a  a^fn 
between  God  and  the  people  of  Israel,  by  observing  whssh 
they  were  to  know  or  acknowledge  Jehovah  as  flieir  66d» 
Exod.  xxxiv  13, 17 ;  Seek,  xx,  30.  Agreeable  to  which  is 
the  opinion  of  the  Jewish  doctors,  tiutt  tiie  sdibath  was  givmi 
to  the  Israelites,  and  none  else  were  bound  to  observe  it 
But  how  could  it  be  a  sign  between  God  and  the  people  of 
Israel,  more  than  any  other  people,  if  it  had  been  merely 
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tito  oM  plBttdisiDCtf  ttbballi,  vfHA  kmi  been  i^etiid  dl 

Tbe  lewftft  Ml^Mthbehlg  declared  tor  b^  iiistiiiited  as  tf 
memorial  of  their  deliverance  oat  of  tlie  Ind  of  Egypt,  and 
tl*  bein^f  superadded  ti^  tto  reatson  for  keeping  tbe  ancient 
f«ifiu&aieal  saUMrth,  mtkes  it  IdgMy  probable  h  waa  appointed 
to  tie  on  a  different  day ;  othenri^  hoir  conid  it  be  a  memo- 
fial  of  a  new  event,  or  iriA  Miitft  propriety  could  it  be  said, 
80  it  is,  that  because  Ood  '^  bad  brou^t  tbem  out  of  the  land 
of  Egypt,  th^efbre  ke  commanded  them  to  keep  the  sabbafli 
dny  ?"•  compare  Bsc^d.  xx,  U,  and  Deut  v,  16.  Some  leaned 
mfm  have  endeovouted  to  compute,  that  the  Jewish  sabbath 
was  appointed  on  the  same  day  of  the  week  on  which  they 
left  Egypt ;  or  rather,  on  which  Aeir  dehveranoe  was  com- 
pleted by  the  overthrow  of  Plusraoh  in  the  Red  Sea ;  but 
trhedief  that  computation  can  b6  cbarly  made  oat,  or  ndt,  dds 
sew  reason  ass^ed  for  keeplbg  the  sabbath  makes  it  vaty 
Iftely  tfiat  it  was  so. 

To  tbe  foregoing  argtunents  it  is  replied, 

ls#.  That  the  Israelites  had  probably  lost  the  ancient  sab^ 
bMr  dttru^  tiie^  slavery  in  Egypt,  If  not  before* ;  for  that  it 
Mimo«  be  llioagirt  their  Egyptian  tari^masters  would  suffer 
IhMi  td  rest  from  their  litboms  oner  day- in  every  week;  and 
HM  therefore  the  sabbath  having  been  laid  asid^  or  forgot,  the 
Itutitutioii  cf  tihe  Jewish  sabbath  waa  oidy,  by  a  neiw  otfder, 
Mviving  the  ancient  sabbath. 

Bui  to  iUs  it  may  be  answ^ed,  Tliatt  if  the  lMi96lites  hiid 
fcrgot  the  orighlai  sabbafli,  God  eertmnly  had  hot ;  and  it  is  ver^ 
hiiprobdl)le  he  Would  have  commanded  them  to  tiravel  frooiii 
Him  to  Sin  on  the  day  he  had  consecrated  to  sacred  rest,  be- 
fore he  had  either  repealed  the  law  of  the  sflAlbafh,  or  decfaffed 
his  will  that  any  alteration  shoald  be  made  iii  it.  Foi^  the 
dhidreh  of  Israel  never  journeyed,  but  at  the  comnjand  of 
^od,  Eatod.  xiii,  21 ;  Numb,  ix,  18. 

Again,  it  is  not  probable  the  Egyptians  would  be  so  blind 
to  their  own  interest,  as  by  sabjecting  the  Isiaelites  to  ex^ 
e^ssive  and  hicessant  labour,  to  Wear  out  and  destroy  thei^ 

*  *  This  was  the  opinioii  of  Philo,  de  Vitft  Mosis,  p.  491,  E,  edit.  Colon. 
AUobr.  1013. 
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taBMx^daaB*.  It  is  «(m  Skely  tihej  aOoved  OMt  a  iredUir 
day  of  leflt,  aa  is  allowed  by  their  mastefs  to  tlie  Negroes  m 
tbe  West  Indies,  more  for  the  sake  of  tbeir  heilth»  tfiaa  out 
of  any  regard  to  relation. 

Bvt  if  there  is  reason  to  belies,  that  the  Egyptians  theai- 
selves  observed  die  ancient  paradisaical  sabbath,  it  is  still 
Bune  probable  they  would  allow  the  Israelites  to  do  the  same; 
and  as  the  Egyptians  and  other  heathens  received  the  law  of 
the  sabbath  by  tradition  from  Noah  and  Adam,  it  is  reason- 
aUe  to  suppose  they  kept  the  day  of  the  week  originally  ap* 
pointed ;  for  what  dionid  alter  it,  as  bng  as  men  measned 
their  time  by  a  regolar  succession  of  weeks,  but  a  new  dinne 
institution? 

It  IS  a  very  probable  coiyecture,  that  the  day  wUch  flm 
heathens  in  g^noral  oonsecrated  to  the  worsl^p  and  honour  of 
dieir  chief  god,  the  sun,  which  according  to  our  computation 
was  the  first  day  of  the  week,  was  the  ancient  paradisakal 
sabbath.  What,  but  the  tradition  of  a  divine  institutioB, 
should  induce  them  to  consecrate  that  day  to  tteir  prinsipal 
deity,  and  to  esteem  it  more  saeied  than  any  other? 

Tlie  reason,  perhaps,  for  God's  changing  the  day  might  be 
to  take  off  the  Israelites  more  effectually  firomconcuniqg  with 
the  Gentiles  in  their  idolatrous  worshqi  of  the  sun.  For  the 
same  reason,  |s  the  heathens  begun  tfieir  sabbath,  and  other 
days,  from  the  sun-rismg,  the  Israelites  are  ordered  to  begin 
their  sabbaths  from  the  sun-setting,  Lev«  xziii»  32 ;  **  Froat 
evening  to  evening  shall  ye  celebrate  your  sabbafli.''  As  &e 
worshippers  of  the  sun  adored  towards  the  east,  the  point  of 
the  sun*s  rising,  God  ordered  the  most  holy  plaoe»  in  which 
were  the  sacred  symbols  of  his  presence  in  the  tabemade  and 
temple,  and  towards  which  the  peoj^e  were  to  worship^  to  be 
placed  to  the  west. 

2c%,  It  is  objected,  that  the  paradisaical  sabbath  was  ap- 
pointed to  be  kept  on  the  seventh  day ;  and  so,  in  the  fourth 
commandment,  was  the  Jewish ;  and  they  «re  supposed*  there- 
fore, to  have  been  kept  on  the  same  day.  But  this  cosse- 
^uence  will  not  follow  from  the  premises.  It  is  by  no  means 
certaiiw  that  the  seventh  day  o[  the  Jewish  week 
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whii  die  serendi  of  Aie  paradisaical.  For,  upon  Aeir  migra- 
tion oili  of  Egypt,  Crod  appointed  the  Israelites  a  quite  new 
computation  of  time.  The  beginning  of  the  year  was  changed 
from  the  month  Tizri  to  the  opposite  montii  Abib,  Exod.  xii» 
8;  and  the  beginning  of  the  day  from  the  morning  to  the 
erenii^^ ;  for  whereas  the  fifteenth  day  of  tiie  month,  on  which 
they  departed  from  Egypt,  was  reckoned  to  be  ihe  morrow 
after  the  evening  in  which  they  eat  the  passover,  that  is,  on 
tile  fourteenth  day.  Numb,  xxxiii,  3,  compared  with  Exod.  xii, 
6,  they  were,  for  the  time  to  come,  to  compote  their  days,  at 
least  their  sabbaths,  from  evening  to  evening :  by  this  means 
the  fifteenth  day  was  changed  into  the  fourteenth,  and  the 
seventii  into  the  sixth ;  and  the  change  of  the  sabbath  made  a 
change  likewise  of  the  begkming  of  the  week,  it  ahrays  be- 
ginning the  next  day  after  the  sabbath,  which  was  still  tiie 
seventh  day  of  the  week,  or  tiie  seventii  in  respect  of  the  pre- 
ceding SIX  of  labour,  though  not  the  seventh  from  the  begin- 
ning of  time. 

We  may  fiurtiier  observe,  tiiat  the  law  of  the  sabbath  is 
limited,  not  only  to  the  people  of  Israel,  but  to  the  duration  of 
tlieir  state  and. polity.  **  Tliy  children  shaU  observe  the  sab- 
bath throughout  their  generations,"  Exod.  xxxi,  16 ;  that  is, 
as  long  as  tiieir  political  constitution  should  endure,  to  the 
days  of  die  Messiah ;  so  long  the  sabbath  was  to  be  kept  for 
a  '*  perpetual  covenant,**  without  interruption,  and  was  to  be 
a  sign  between  €k>d  and  tiie  children  of  Israel  for  ever,**  ver. 
17,  or  whUe  they  were  his  peculiar  people,  and  <mly  visflble 
church  in  the  world.  In  the  same  sense  the  priestibood  of 
Aaron  and  his  sons  is  called -an  everlasting  priesthood,  Exod. 
xl,  15 ;  and  God  promised  that  he  would  give  to  the  seed  of 
Abraham  all  the  land  of  Osnaan  for  an  everlasting  possession^ 
Gren.  xvii,  8. 

TtoB  law,  or  institution  of  the  sabbath,  was  enforced  by  the 
tiireatening  of  capital  punishment  to  such  as  violated  it: 
"  Every  one  that  defileth  it  shall  surely  be  put  to  death ;  and 
whoever  doth  any  work  thereon,  that  soul  shall  surely  be  cut 
off  from  among  his  people,*'  Exod.  xxxi,  14.  These  two 
douses,  of  the  threatening  ard  generally  imderstood  in  the  fol- 
lowiBg  oumner :  "  The  &«t,  as  referring  to  any  open  violation 
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of  tiie  siMath;  which  was  to  be  punished  bj  the  magblniie 
wiA  death,  bat  it  wu  not  yet  dedared  by  what  kind  of  deatib. 
Accordingly,  a  person  being  afterwaids  convicted  of  dus  cnne» 
he  was  put  in  ward,  **  because  it  was  not  dedaned  what  dioidd 
be  done  to  Urn,*'  Numb,  xv,  84.  And  God  being  afreak 
consnlted  on  tins  occasion,  it  was  now  detennined  the  exam* 
tion  for  <fais  offence  should  be  by  stoning,  ver.  96.  Tite 
second  clause  of  the  threatening,  **  tliat  soul  shaD  be  cut  off 
frmn  among  his  people,''  is  commonly  supposed  to  relate  In 
secret  ?ioIattons  of  the  sabbaith,  of  which  (here  being  no  wit- 
nesses, diey  could  not  be  punished  by  the  magis(rale;  anii 
therefore  ^y  should  be  punished  by  (he  immediate  hand  of 
God.  Hm  same  plvase  is  used  concerning  the  pumshmeiit 
of  incestuous  and  nnlawfid  conjuactions,  which  are  gemmUy 
practised  secredy,  and  (herefore  can  be  punished  by  notte  hut 
God,  see  Lev.  xviii,  99. 

Thus  much  for  the  institution  of  the' Jewish  iBabbatik.    We 
now  proceed. 

Secondly,  To  considertiie  duties  (hat  belonged  to  it;  which 
are,  to  remember  to  keep  it  bdy,  to  abstain  from  ail  work  and 
worldly  business  on  tfiat  di^,  and  to  sanctify  if. 
.   l%e  iBrst  duty  of  (he  sabbath  is  to  remember  to  keep  it  holy, 
Bxod.  XX,  8,  which  may  import  two  thingB, 

1^1,  The  commemoration  of  blessings  formeily  reoamd ; 
and, 

3dly,  Preparing  themselves  for  tiie  due  observanoe  of  it. 

lit,  The  word  **  remember"  hath  natavally  a  rotiospect  to 
those  former  blessings  which  (hey  were  particularly  to  reedket 
and  commemorate  on  -the  sabbath.'  And  they  were  chiefly 
two,  Qoits  creating  the  woild,  and  Us  delivering  their  natiiia 
from  bondage'  in  Egypt.  The  irst  was  a  blassmg  ir^^mmim 
to  the  Jews  and  the  rest  of  mankind;  and  is  aceordbigly as- 
signed as  the  reason  of  God's  appointing  a  sabbath  to  belbept 
by  Adam  and  dl  liis  posterity.  Gen.  ii,  8.  This  reason,  there* 
fore,  for  the  observation  of  the  sabbath  was  not  pecuUanr  to  die 
Jews,  but  common  to  them  and  all  others,  on  whatever  day  it 
was  kept.  But  besides  this  reason  mentioned  in  the  book  of 
Exodus,  on  occasiMi  of  the  institution  of  the  Jewish  sabbath, 
ehap.  XX,  11,  there  was  a  tother  reason  assigned  in  4he  hook 
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delves,  ixameYjt  ihmr  dd&v&iaace  fcom  their  boml^pe  in  the 
kiAd^f  Egfpt. 

'  fidhfi  Te  **  remember  tbe  sabbaHi  to  keep  U  holy/'  may 
ftrther  imply,  that  they  should  not  foiiget  to  piepare  themselves 
beforriiand  for  ibe  right  obgervaaoe  of  it.  The  sabbath  began 
at  six,  the  preparatpon  at  three  o'clodk  in  tbe  afiemoon,  and 
Hken  &ey  got  every  fting  in  readiness,  lor  which  they  had 
occasion,  and  the  procuring  or  pnyviding  which  was  prohibifted 
on  the  sslbbafli,  or  inoonsisteint  with  the  strictness  which  tbe 
kew  required  on  that  holy  day.  The  whole  preceding  day,  »&- 
*isor€&ig  to  -Godwin,  was  a  kind  of  preparation,  which,  saitk 
he,  wffl  appear  by  the  paxticnlars  then  forbidden :  Tirst,  am. 
ttoB  day  they  migbt  go  no  more  than  three  j»ar»a«,  ten  of  which 
a  mMi  might  go  in  an  ordfaiary  day :  ftecondty,  judges  mig^ 
not  sit  in  judgment  «pon  life  and  deaA :  Thirdly,  all  sorts 
of  artUcers  ware  ferMdden  to  work,  three  only  exoepled, 
jAoemakers,  tmlors,  and  scribes,  who  Were  allowed  to  employ 
fliemselyes  daring  heK  the  time  dDolted  for  preparation,  die 
two  fonner  in  repairhig  appwrel,  the  last  in  g6tAmg  ready  to 
expound  Ae  law  *. 

'  It  was  usuri  to  give  notice  of  the-  approach  of  the  sabbath, 
by  blowing  the  trumpet  from  some  high  placet*  Bhenfeid 
Concludes,  that  the  tfsom  *|tyiD  muMak  hcu9abath,  or,'  as  our 
i^e¥rion  renders  it,  the  covert  far  the  sabbath,  which  king 
Aha2  took  away  from  the  temple,  2  Kings  xvi,  18,  was  some 
kind  of  watch  tower,  from  the  top  of  which  the  prieste  lised 
to'procMm  in  this  manner  the  approach  of  the  saUmth{.  Bnt 
it  may  as  weH  signify  a  oanoj^,  under  which  the  kiiqr  used  to 
sitrin  the  oout  or  povA  of  tiie  temple  on  the  sabbath  day, 
which  Ahaif  pmbaUjr  took  away,  to  express  his  contempt  of 
the  sabbath,  and  his  not  intending  to  come  to  the  temple  any 
more.  *         • 

The  seoond  duty  of  the  siM>ath  was  to  abjattaia  from  all 
manner  of  work  or  bnsuiess;  from  the  labour  of  Iheir  trades 

«  Cooceiung  the  prqiaiBtioD  for  the  ssbbath,  see  Buxtorfii  Synag.  Judaic, 
cap.  XV. 

t  MflsmoD.  in  Tmet.  Sabbath,  cap.  t,  sect  xviii,  xix;  LeoMkn.  Plulog. 
BAbnoo-mbt.  diasert.  sxxvi,  mb  fib. 
t  Vid.  Rhenferd.  opus  Philolog.  dissert,  xnii. 
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and  califei^i,  Eni.  xjod,  16;  bayioir  •»<  mHNt^  WdiM ■  a^ 
8L;  cannfiag^  bivtheni^  Jer^xni,  21;  aad  tmwallaig^    Thv 
law  eigoins,  that  ^'  no  mail  Bhould  go  out  of  his  place  a»tiaa 
sabbath  day/'  Eiad.  xTi.  29,  vUeh  ooaU  not  be  meant  to 
confine  tbem  to  ibfok  honaea,  sinoe  tke  labbathwas  to  be  oele* 
hnted  by  a  holy  convocation,  Ler.  zxiii,  S,  or  by  die  peopkZa 
aawaibling  for  pnUie  ironh^K    It  can  onjjjf ,  tberafinre,  be  vm* 
denlDod  as  f ovbiiding  tiMin  to  tmvd  any  farther  than  was 
qessaiy  finr  that  parpoae;  how  hr  diat  might  be,  tt»  htw  d 
not  detennine,  but  leaves  it  to  every  one's  disaetian,  aecord- 
i^p  as  the  synagogue  or  phice  of  wonhip,  when  the  Jem 
eaaM  to  be  settled  in  Canaan,  might  be  nearar  or  mom  re-^ 
asote.    Bnt  the nbbies,  the  expoandersof  the bw,  have fisad 
it  at  two  thoosand  cnbitB*,  or  abont  two  diirds  of  an  Bnj^idh 
mile.    This  they  gromd,  pardy  on  Joshua's  appointiag  flm 
space  of  two  thousand  cabits  between  the  ack  and  the  people^ 
vi^sn  they  marched  into  Canaan,  JoA.  iii,  4,  and  pasidgr,  an 
two  thoasand  eobits  being  assigned  for  the  snbaibs  of  the 
citiesirf'theLentesanaaroQndthem,  Nnmb.xxxr,  6;  beyoad 
wfaich,  say  they,  it  was  not  lawibl  for  them  to  travel  on  ths 
sabbath  day.    The  Chaldee  Paraphrase,  on  Kath  i,  16,  says, 
^'  H'aomi  said  anto  Ruth,  we  are  commanded  to  keep  dm 
sabbath  and  good  di^,  and  not  to  go  above  two  thoaand 
cafails."    The  same  measure  is  assigned  in  the  Babylonish 
Talmndf*    This,  in  all  probability,  was  the  distnoe  ef  Moont 
(Nivet  fiom  Jerusalem,  it  being  said.  Acts  i,  12,  to  be  a  sd^ 

badi  day's  journey  t 

Again,  die  Jews  were  forbid  **  doing  and  findii^f  thsir  own 
pleasure  on  the  sabbath;"  whidb,  I  conceive,  is  to  be  nndev^ 
stood  of  recreations  and  divcrsums;  and  *'  speaking  their  «wn 
words,"  thai  is,  talking  about  woridly  matters,  amkhishfli^ 
gains,  &o.,  Isa.  Ivni,  13. 

They  were  likewise  forbid  kindling  fires  in  their  hahitalisni 

*  Vid.  Ms^rer.  de  Temporibi»  et  Fntis  Diebm  Hthntor.  put  Si,  csp.  ii, 
Mcf.  mis,  xl,  pb  188,  190;  Hotdiifcer.  Jam  Hebneor.  Lcgat,  kg.'ssif, 
p.  3S-^34 ;  ligbtfoot,  Hone  Hebndc.  in  Lac.  udir,  50,  et  AcL  x,  iS. 

t  Cod.  Gnerobin.  fol.  48,  1,  et  fol.  51, 1 ;  Vid.  Meyer.  Hottmger.  et 
lightfoot,  ubi  8U)im. 

t  See  Voightii  Dissert,  de  VA  Ssbbstbi;  et  WaltberiDi8seit.de  Itinsn 
Sebbsthi,  in  Act.  i,  IS,  apud  Tbesaar.  Theoiog.  Plololog.  toai.%  p.  41f, 
et  seq.  p,  499,  et  seq.  Aoulel.  1?0S. 
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«afl»  MMmA  dfegF,  Emd.  xxxv,  8.  Tlw  knr  it  is  snppiMoi 
vat  not  atended  ftaprobibit  thrar  haviog  fires  on  tiie  sabbadi, 
to  keep  tiiem  irami  in  odd  weather,  but  only  to  dress  their 
nieai^  er  for  any  other  uroA.  Uej  were  to  dress  theic 
-vartnab  for  the  sdiibath  the  day  betoe,  that  no  sernle  Iflboar* 
«r  as  UMle  as  possiblfi,  inig^t  be  done  on  the  day.  itself,  and 
ttnt  their  servants  migfatrest  as  well  as  themselves,  Exod.  x?i^ 
8B.  Nfvf ,  the  sabbatioal  rest  was  ordered  to  extend  even  to 
Hm  beasts  of  labour;  they  were  not  tobe  wt  to  woik  on  thai 
day,  £xod.  xx»  10.  The  ancient  doetofs  inculcaied  the  rest 
•f  the  sdbhath  with  every  superstitioQs  rigonr,  forbidding  even 
all  aels  of  self-defenee  on  Aat  day,  Aongh  assawHed  by  their 
enemies.  Upon  Hboa  prineqple  a  tlM>nsand  Jews  suffered  them* 
aelTes  to  be^sUn  on  ttie  sflbbadi,  not  making  the  least  resistant 
in  thefa^gittaDig  <tf  the  Maocabean  wns*  1  Mee.n,  81—88. 
Vtmi  whieh  Mattednas  ^oA  Us  foUowem  retecting,  that  if 
Iksy  wend  on  to  aot  npon  dus  pmicqple,  they  mast  all  be  de* 
atxdyed  m  Uke  aumner,  decreed,  upon  a  foil  debate  of  the  matter* 
that  for  the  fotoe,  if  they  were  assaulted  on  the  sabbath^  they 
ahonld  defend 'dienselYes,  and  it  was  lawftilfor  them  so  to  do» 
xer.8fr— ^f.  However,  thongfa  they  woold  defend  tbemselvea 
against  a  direct  attack,  they  would  do  nothing  to  hinder  the 
aneoay's  works ;  which  P(«pey  observing,  as  he  was  besie^ 
iag  Jemsalem  in  fovonr  of  Hyrcamis  against  bis  faanother  Aris^ 
tobnlos,  erdered  that  no.  assaalt  dionld  be  made  on  the  sab^ 
bstth,  bat  that  the  day  shoidd  be  enjoyed  by  his  army  in  car- 
rying on  their  works,  sach  as  fiffing  np  the  ditches  with  which 
the  tenqde  was  fortified*  placing  their  battering  eiq;ines,  &c.* 
by  whieh  means  he  took  the  dty,  and  brong^t  the  Jews  nntar 
adgactien  to  the  Romans,  who  at  length  took  away  both  their 
place  and  naticm  j;.  Thus  their  traditioaary  precepts,  by  which 
in  many  cases  they  made  void  the  law  of  God,  preyed  in  the 
end  to  be  one  means  of  their  ntter  destmction. 

Nevertheless,  the  modem  or  rabbiidcal  doctors  have  re- 
garded the  rest  of  the  sabbath,  if  possible,  more  svperstitionsly 
stili:  they  advance  thirty'^nine  negative  precepts  concerning 

*  Josei^.  lib.  xii,  cap.  vi,  sect,  ii,  p.  CIS,  edit.  Hafsrc. 
•    t  Joseph,  obi  supta,  et  seek.  iii. 

X  Joseph.  Antiq.  lib.  xiv,  osp.  iv,  sect.  li^-^,  p.  689 ;  see  the  stoiy  ia 
Prideaax's  Connect,  part  ii,  book  vi,  sub  anno  66|  yoI.  it,  p.  SSO,  S91. 
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Ikn^  Mt  to  be  doai  on  lh«t  dqr»  iwflies  manir  oflMs^Udoh 
aie  appendages  to  then.  Two  of  tlese  nay  eem  as  mtpeea* 
Ben  of  ihe  whole :  gnm  might  not  be  walked  apon^  kat  it 
ifaonld  be  braised*  wUeh  is  a  sort  -of  threaUny ;  and  a  Imi 
nraat  not  be  caafbt,  while  h  bops  about,  becanae  that  is  atiad 
ofhimting.  They  aeqnaaaliis  also  witti  many  ppsitiyepfeeeiilB 
which  nm  nndi  in  Ae  mme  straiB ;  that  they  ahonld  pot  on 
dean  linen,  wear  better  dothea  than  cm  any  oilier  day,  eat 
once  in  six  hours*,  flco.  Bet  the  ixm  key  for  ondenlinidiag 
the  law  of  Grodcoiiceniing  the  sabbatical  rest  was  gnren  as 
by  our  Sanenr,  when  he  saiid,  '^  The  sahba&  was  aude  £ar 
man,  and  not  man  lor  the  sabbath^"  Mark  i,  87:  it  was  ia* 
tended  for  his  benefit,  for  his  rest  and  idigioos  improveaaep^ 
and  not  as  a  yoke  of  bondage,  reslaraiaii^  him  fiom  wovks  ef 
neeessitf  or  mercy.    And  this  leads  to  the  considBratien  of 

The  tUrd  dnty  of  die  sabbath,  wUeh  fa,  to  ''  sanetify  it,** 
Dent.  V,  12.  It  is  imfnired  what  thw  meMis!  SoaMWoiiA 
have  it  to  import  no  avoie  than  ahstainmg  fteai  wo  A  and  ia- 
boar.  Le  Cletfe  eontends  for  this  opinion,  and  sAegtes  in  sap- 
port  of  it,  the  following  passage  of  Jeremiah,  **  Vdther  eany 
fordi  a  burden  out  of  your  houses  on  Ab  sabbath  day,  neidnr 
do  ye  any  work,  bat  hsUow  ye  the  sabbath  day,  as  I  ocai* 
maaded  your  fadiers,*'  Jer.  xvii,  S3, 24.  ]>oiag"ae  wgtirea 
thesabbatb,  and  hafiewing  or  ss^ctifpEBig  ft,  are  pfaaniy  naed 
as  expveasions  of  (he  same  import.  As  fdr  what  is  catted  in 
Leviticus  ^'  the  holy  oonyooatton  ito  Ae  kept  on  die  tubhalii,** 
chap,  xxiii,  8,  he  supposes  it  means  wUrt  the  fitteeke'sMt 
icdwi^Tv^^*  an  assembly  foir  feasting  irnd  pleasure  f.  ViAtiaga 
espouses  the  sauie  senttoiattt  j;.  Tke  Jevrish  deetem  are  of  a 
contrary  oppuion ;  they  make  the  sanetifieation  of  the  nabtalh 
to  conaiat,  not  merely  in  rest  and  idleness,  but  in  mediflifla 
on  the  wond^ul  works  ef  God,  in  the  study  of  the  law,  aai 


e  Msntter.  in  BAod.  xx,  S ;  Mbbn.  toiii.  it,  4if,  Sabbaili ;  Mmmm,  tmct. 
Sftbbatb,  psanm.;  Zieusdoa.  PUIoiog.  H«brao-iaiaiv  dmett.  xtuf,  mxri  de 

tabbatho,  praBsertim^  sect,  vi,  p.  235,  2d  edit.*;  and  Boxtorf^  dd  Sjain* 
Judaic,  cap.  xv,  p.  332,  cap.  xvi,  p.  351 — 364,  edit.  Basil.  1661. 

t  Clerici  CoQUDent.  in  Eiiod.  xx,  8, 

t  De  SyDag.  X'etere,  lib.  i,  part  ii,  cap.  ii,  especiaUy  p.  289—294. 
Spencer  auuntatns  the  aame  opinioo,  de  L«gibua  I(ebr«or,  lib.  i,  capi  ▼, 
sect,  viii^^g,  vqI  j,  p.  67—88,  «dit.  CiiQtab.  |7«7. 


itt  ittttracting  those  vhe  ace  nnier  Diem*.  They  tell  w  far- 
dier,  that  the  nmety-seeoiid  Psahn  was  com(M>8ed  by  Aidam 
fer  the  devotion  of  this  dayf .  We  ahidl  not  insist  on  the  last 
particular ;  in  ottier  respects  their  opinion  seems  to  be  agree* 
able  to  scripture  and  the  reason  of  things,  because, 

1^^,  The  word  sanctify,  applied  either  to  persons  or  things, 
usually  imports  not  only  the  separation  of  Ihem  £rom  common 
use,  but  die  dedication  of  them  to  the  more  immediate  service 
•f  God.    To  sanctify  the  sabbath,  therefore,  accoVdiag  to  the 
true  import  of  the  word,  is  not  only  to  refrain  from  common 
business,  but  to  spend  the  day  in  the  peculiar  senrice  of  God, 
or  in  religious  exercises  and  acts  of  devotion. 
'    ftdfyy  Double  saerifiqes  bdng  appointed  to  be  offered  on 
the  sabbath.  Numb,  xxviii,  9, 10,  is  an  intimation  that  it  was 
intended  to  be  a  day  of  extraordinary  devotion. 
. '   Sdty,  The  qnp  ^MnpD  mikre  iodhesh,  or  holy  convocations 
to  be  held   on   the   sabbath.    Lev.  xxiii,  8,   are  most  na- 
tnn^y  to  be  understood  of  assemblies  for  reUgioua  worship ; 
M  in  the  ibUowmg  passage  of  Isaiah,  **  llie  Loisd  wil}  create 
Upon  every  dwelling  place  of  Mount  Zioi^,  and  upon  her  asr 
nembHes,  ttrp  ^MfipD  mikre  i&dhesh,  a  cloud  and  smoke  by 
day,  and  the  shining  of  a  flaming  fire  by  night,"  Isa.  iv,  5%. 
'•  Athly,  That  such  religious  assemblies  were  anciently  held 
on  the  sabbath  is  argued  from  the  Shunamke's  husband  in* 
quiring  of  her  why  she  wanted  to  go  to  the  prophet's  house, 
when  it  was  neithev  new  moon  nor  sabbath?  fi  Kings  iv,  28. 
'WUch  se.ems  to  imply,  that  it  was  customary  to  go  to  his 
lieuse  on  sabbadi  days ;  and  it  may  reasonably  be  supposed  t0 
be  for  die  sake  of  reHgious  worddp  performed  there,  when  pro^ 
bsfcly  the  prophet  pieached  for  (he  instruction  of  Hie  peopk. 
'    "l^tts  may  likewise  be  infeired  with  gteat  probdijlity  from 
ihe  following  passage  of  the  Ajcts,.  **  Hoses,  of  old  time§^ 
hath  in  every  city  them  that  preach  him,  bemg  read  in  tiie 
synagogues  every  sabbath  day,"  Acts  xv,  21. 

*  Vid.  Meyer,  de  TemporiBub  et  Festis,  part  ii,  cap.  is,  sect.  Iz,  et  seq. 
p.  197,  Sec. ;  Cbristoph.  Cartwright.  Electa  Targaoi.  Rabbin,  in  Exod.  xs,  8. 
•   t  .8m  the  title  of  this  psalm  in  the  Chaldee  Paraphrase. 

t  See  above,  p.  3^. 

§  TwiM  c^Mcvy,  from  ancient  generations,  or  the  fiot  ages.  Vid.  Marckii 
Syllog.  Dissertat.  Pliilolug.  Tbeolog.  ezercitat.  xvi,  sect,  vii,  p.  454,  455, 
Rotterod.  1721. 
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'  tiUy,  We  may  argue,  widi  MaaaaMb  Ben^Iarad,  flvt; 
idleness  b  tunally  prodactiye  of  a  great  deal  of  evil,  if  Hhe 
institatioii  of  the  sabbath  had  been  merely  to  render  people 
idle  one  day  in  the  week,  it  would  have  been  very  hnrtfiil  in^ 
stead  of  beneficial*. 

Upon  the  whole,  we  eonclnde,  that  the  sabbath  was  to  be 
sanctified  by  acts  of  deyotion,  and  especially  by  meeting  to- 
gether in  solemn  assemblies  for  public  worslup.  Of  tins  opi- 
nion is  Josephns,  who  mentions  it  as  an  excellent  institntioii 
of  Moses,  that,  not  thinking  it  sufficient  for  the  Israelites  to 
hear  the  law  once  or  twice,  or  oftener,  he  commanded  them 
every  week  to  lay  aside  all  worldly  business,  and  to  assemble 
in  public  to  hear  die  law  read  and  expoundedf.  PUo  aaiA 
much  the  same  dung  {. 

Thirdly,  In  die  last  place  we  are  to  consider  the  ends  for 
which  the  sabbadi  wa^insdtnted,  which  were  pardy  poB&al, 
and  pardy  religious* 

Isf,  There  is  a  political  end  assigned  for  this  inadtofimi; 
namely,  diat  die  beasts  of  burthen,  as  weU  as  servants  and 
odier  labouring  people,  might  be  refreshed  by  resting  one  day 
in  seven,  which  would  be  a  means  of  recruiting  their  vigour 
and  preserving  their  health :  "  That  thine  ox  and  done  aai 
auty  rest,  and  the  son  of  diy  handmaid  and  the  stranger  may 
be  refreshed,''  Exod.  xzin,  12.    Some  of  the  Jewish  dot^ars, 
by  d»  servants  that  were  to  rest  on  the  sabbadi  day,  under- 
stand only  such  as  were  circumcised.    Uncircomcised  slaves, 
they  say,  m^ht  work  on  the  sabbath,  as  an  Israelite  might  tf 
any  other  day§.     Whereas  the  weekly  rest,  extending  to  die 
labouring  beast,  surely  much  more  included  all  labouring  ser- 
vants, of  whatever  refigious  denomination.    By  the  wvf ,  tlAi 
may  suggest  a  good  reason  why  the  civil  magistrate,  whose 
province  is  not  religion,  but  merely  the  civil  weal,  diodd 
nevertheless  maintain  the  observation  of  the  sabbath,  because 


^  Manass.  CoDciliat.  io  Exod.  qiuBst.  xxxt.  See  the  passage  at  lai]ge  id 
Caitwright,  obi  supra. 

t  Joseph,  contra  Appioo.  lib.  ii,  secC  xrii,  p.  483 ;  tee  idso  Anciq.  lib. 
xvi,  cap.  ii,  sect,  iv,  p.  788,  edit.  Haverc. 

t  PhUo  in  Vit.  Mosis,  lib.  iii,  p.  6S9, 530,  edit.  Colon.  Allohr.  1613. 

§  Maimoii..  de  Sabbato,  cap.  xx,  sect,  mt.  See  Ainswoith  oa  .Biodp 
XX,  10. 
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u  ifeeUy  dqf  of  rest  is  eyidendy  cMdndm  to  Ibe  ohril  and 
Batuuial  welfive. 

2cSy»  The  leUg^ons  leasoa  for  tliifl  imtitiitioo  was  twofioid; 
pifftty  to  keep  np  a  dumkfbl  lemembianfieof  Uessings  already 
reoeived,  and  par%  to  be  a  meam  of  their  obtaiiuiig  and  en- 
yxpog  fatnre  and  beanrealy  blessmgs. 

The  bleasings  already  reoeived,  of  which  flie  sabbath  was 
institiited  to  be  a  memorial,  were  chiefly  two,  dieir  creation, 
and  their  deliverance  from  bondage  in  Egypt. 

l$i.  It  was  appointed  to  be  kept  in  memoiy  of  God's 
creating  the  world,  which  is  the'reason  assigned  for  the  first 
iastitntiony  Gen.  ii,  2,  8,  beeanse  '^  on  the  ser^ith  day  God 
«nd'«d  Ua  work,  which  he  had  made,"  or,  as  the  word  bsn  vai' 
dWi  Aeidd  rather  be  rendered,  **  he  had  ended  his  work,**  for 
he  did  not  work  on  the  seventh  day ;  it  follows,  **  he  rested 
aa.the  seventh  day  from  all  Us  works  which  he  had  made,  and 
blessed  the  sevenfli  day,  and  sanct&d  it,  beeanse  tibat  in  it 
be  lisd  rested  from  all  his  work/'    This,  however,  ia  not  to 
be  nnderstood  of  hia  ceasing  from  any  frirtfaer  opetalion  and 
notion*  the  contrary  ta  which  o|ir  Sttvionr  asserts,  '^  My  Father 
worketh  hitherto,  and  I  work,"  John  y,  17,  that  is,  in  pre** 
acorvupi^  orderii^;^  and  goTeming  the  world.    It  is  therefore 
o0BUBonly  nnderstood  to  mean,  that  he  ceased  fitmi  creating 
any  new  sorts  or  speeies  of  creatores;  so  that  his  power  has 
e?er  since  been  exerted  only  in  continuing  and  increasing  the 
several  qpecies  which  he  formed  on  the  Ifirst  six  days.    And 
certain  it  is,  no  instance  can  be  given  of  any  new  sort  or 
species  having  been  since  brought  into  being.  Though  various 
kinds  of  moles  have  been  produced  by  csreatnres  of  diflEerent 
apedes,  both  in  the  animal  and  vegetable  world,  yet  such  are 
mot  to  be  reckoned  distinct  species,  smce  none  of  them  ev^ 
propagate  their  kind. 

As  for  God's  resting,  we  are  not  to  understand  it  as  op- 
posed to  toil  (HT  weariness ;  for  **  the  Creator  of  the  ends  of 
the  earth  fainteth  not,  neither  is  weary,"  Isa.  xl,  38.  But  it 
merely  imports  his  ceasing  to  work  as  be  had  done  for  the 
pieoeding  six  days.  Thus  the  word  rjiam  skabaih  is  used  for 
the  manna's  ceanng  to  fall,  Jodi.  v,  12,  and  for  &e  Israelites 
ceamg  to  be  a  nation,  Xer.  xxxi,  86.  Nevertheless,  it  may 
probaUy  import  Hkewise,  the  comphc^icy  or  delight  which 


hof  took  iB  te  woifa  fe  httd  fliide,  wIMi  wenr  <«dl 
good ;"  ance,  in  die  twentieth  chapter  of  £xodhM»  QaHn 
iag  oa  the  seventh  day  in  oTpieaiiJiil  bj  fl»  veib  tto 
EbDod.  xx^  Il»  the  aane  woid  which  ii  rued  for  faia 
ofNodi'asurifice;  ''The  Lord  mek  n  aaronr 4^  leat,"  or, 
as  we  render  it,  *'  a  sweet  soroor/'  Son.  y^  Si ;  iitipQiti^^ 
Aat  kas  ftankfiihiesa  and  deretiony  expresaed  bj  Us  «»«tjflpB>, 
were  aa  gratofbl  to  God  as  sweet  odours  are  to  ns.  Ta  paw- 
serve,  therefore,  a  reaienibrBace  of  his  ueoih^  tho  weald  aa 
six  days,  and  his  reafing  ftomW  work  on  tte  aofenfii,  €fod 
kstttoled  a  weekly  sabbath*  conmaading  aaeo  to  work  nix 
days,  aU  to  h^  aide  alt  timr  worldly  oupligfaBeflls  mtHm 
set entli.  And  no  doabt  <he  right  letteHibnMe  af  OodKo 
oreating  power,  wisdom,  and  goodbaeaa,  moat  aUodo  odorsi^ 
tion,  thaaikAibieas,  and  praise  to  the  greit  Oreator. 

2dfy,  Th^  othar  Ues^,  wUob  the  Jews  in  portmiar  Weao 
la  eodndeaaoraie,  was  their  dehTanaiGe  out  of  the  Sgyptian 
bondage ;  whidi  ia  mentioned  as  the  special  fembtt  of  iMr 
being  commanded  4a  keep  the  sabbath,  Doat  r,  1&  IM 
leaned  Mr.  ISede  endea^oms  fo  prove  the  setenth  day  of  the 
Jewish  week,  which  was  appointed  for  flm  sabbaA,  to  bo  Ihi 
day  on  which  God  oTordnew  Pharaoh  in  tba  Red  Soa^  and 
thereby  completed  tibe  deUveranee  of  Ua  people  fnm  iho 
Egyptian  serritnde.  And  whereas  a  seventh  day  had  befooe 
bcM^n  kept  in  memoiy  of  the  creation  (bnt  to  what  day  of  tte 
Jewish  week  flmt  aaawered  we  cannot  ceftoinly  say),  now  CM 
oonmianded  them  to  obaerve  for  the  fottnre  llus  day  of  their 
deliverance,  which  was  the  seventh  day  of  their  ireek,  ii 
epmmemoiation  of  his  having  given  them  real  iirom  their  httti 
laboor  and  servkede  in  Egypt*.  And  both  thesO  leasMsfiir 
thmr  observing  the  sabbiath  imjdied  thehr  obligation  to  obsen^ 
it  with  devotion,  gratitude,  and  praise. 

The  other  religions  end  of  the  sdbbath  was  to  be  a  mean  of 
their  obtaining  and  enjoying  future  md  heavenly  blessings. 
This  is  a  principal  design  of  all  acts  of  devotion  and  worship; 
s«eh  as  we  have  already  shown  oiq^ht  to  aecompsarf  the  cAk 
servance  of  tho  sabbatli..  The  Jews  accounted  dii»  holy  da^ 
lo  be  a  type  of  the  heavenly  rest.  On  this  notion  the  i^stK 
evidently  grownds  bis  disooune  in  the  fburtfi  chapter  ^  the 

•  M«4«'§  Diatijb.  on  Ezek.  xx,  10. 
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epntle  to  the  Hebrews,  yer.  1— *11.  Origen  makes  the  sab- 
bath an  emblem  of  that  rest  we  shall  enjoy  when  we  have 
done  our  wodc,  so  as  to  have  left  nothing  undone  which  was 
our  incumbent  duty*.  In  the  same  manner  the  Jewish  doc- 
tors speak  of  the  sabbath.  It  was  a  common  proverb  among 
themf ,  **  Non  datum  est  sabbatum,  nisi  ut  esset  typus  futuri 
secnlL"  BeraariLable  to  the  same  purpose  are  the  words  of 
Abarbanel  j;:  '*  Sabbata  dixit  in  plurali  numero,  quandoquidefn 
prsdceptum  de  saibbato  non  solum  designat  fundamentalem 
illbm  avticiilam  de  crealione  mundi,  v^nmi  etiam,  mnndaiti 
aifiritaakm,  in  quo  erit  vera  quies,  et  v«ra  pdssessio.  IHio 
f^a  cessotio  «rit,  ab  omnibus  operibus  et  rebds  oorpam». 
Mabemos  «»go  dtto  sabbata,  unum  corporale,  m  meinonam 
MMitkMiii, 'attetum  spMtuale,  in  memoriam  immoHalitatis  aaSh 
mm  el  MefttaHomB  po^t  mortem/'  The  Jews,  tiberefoie,  by 
no  means  count  the  sabbath  a  burthen,  but  a  great  blessing : 
they  lake  it  ia  Ugh  veuetalibii,  aad  aflfect  to  caB  H  their 
ipolise§«  Leo  of  Modena  lells  asy  diat  so  far  are  the  modem 
Jierws  ftom  being  inellMd  to  shoften  Ae  sabbath,  (hat  tbey 
nlUke  it  lart  as  long  as  pesmble,  proibngmg  thehr  hymns  and 
pifttf0rs»  not  only  #«t  of  devotion  to  God,  but  charity  to  ihm 
M«k  of  tte  damned,  it  being  a  received  opinion  among  them| 
Ifettt  they  mffet  no^  torments  on  tfve  sabbath||. 

*  Ori|^.  <5ontra  Celaam^  lib.  li^  p.  317,  edit.  Sj^encer.  Caotab.  1^7. 

t  Vid.  Bumtorf.  Fldnkg.  Hebr.  p.  990. 

I  On  £sod.  xxii,  13. 

§  Selden.  de  Jure  Nat.  et  Gent.  lib.  iii,  cap.  x,  Oper.  vol.  i,  p.  326,  327 ; 
Buxtorf.  Synag.  Judaic,  cap.  xt,  p.  299,  300,  edit.  Basil.  1661. 

H  On  the  subject  of  the  sabbath,*  consnlt  Selden.  de  Jure  Nat.  et  Oent. 
lilr.  fti,  ieap.  viSi^  et  seq. ;  Capelli  DStpnttiti^'  de  Sobbatho,  aped  Gommeat, 
•t  Not.  Critic*  i»  Vet.  Teet.  p»  868  et  8e^»  Anettl.  1680 ;  Spencer,  de  LegL 
Hebr.  lib.  i^  cap.  v,  sect,  wu^  el  ieq. 


CHAP.  IV. 


OF  THB  PA880TBB  AND   PBAST  OP  UKLBATBNBD 

BRBAD. 

Thb  Jewish  festiirab  were  either  wedkly»  a«  die  sdkbafk; 
monthlj»  as  the  new  moons ;  or  aiuuBl*  as  the  passover,  Aa 
pentecost,  the  feast  of  ingathering  or  of  tabenades,  uad  &• 
feast  of  tmnipets ;  to  which  we  may  add  the  anuiil  &8l»  0t 
day  of  expiation.  Besides  these,  there  were  othen  ttsii 
retomed  once  in  a  certain  nomber  of  yean;  as  the  sablwIiBal 
year,  and  the  jubilee. 

Of  the  anmvwsary  feasts  the  three  fonlier  weto  the  maat 
oonsiderable,  the  passover^  the  penlecost,  aond  the  feast  ef 
tabernacles.    At  each  of  these  all  the  males  were  lo  appear 
before  the  Lord  at  the  national  altar,  Exod*  xa&,  14, 17; 
xxxiv,  22,  23;  Dent,  xyi,  16.    The  desi^  c^  dus  was  purfly 
to  unite  the  Jews  among  themselyes,  and  to  pronuMto  mvlBal 
loye  and  friendship  tlnronghont  the  nation^  by  means  of  tha 
whole  body  of  them  meeting  together  so  often:  to  whieh 
the  Psalmist  seems  to  refer,  when  he  satth, '' J^rosalem  is 
bnilded  as  a  city  that  is  compact  togettier:  Kfhitiier  die 
tribes  go  up,  the  tribes  of  the  Lord,  unto  die  testimony  of 
Israel,  to  give  thanks  unto  the  name  of  the  Lord,**  Psal.  exxi, 
8,  4.    And  it  was,  pardy,  that  as  oHe  chvrdi  they  might 
make  one  congregation,  and  join  in  solemn  worship  together; 
for  I  apprehend  the  scripture  idea  of  one  pardcukr  ehurdi  is 
only  one  worshipping  assembly.    And  it  was  further,  by  so 
large  an  appearance  and  concourse  of  people,  to  grace  these 
sacred  festivals,  and  add  greater  solemnity  to  die  worshq*; 
and  partly,  likewise,  for  the  better  support  of  the  service  and 
ministers  of  the  sanctuary ;  for  none  were  to  appear  before 
the  Lord  empty,  each  person  was  to  bring  some  gift  or  present 
with  him,  according  to  his  ability,  and  as  God  had  blessed 
him.  Dent  xfi,  16, 17.     Farther,  as  the  Jewish  sanctuaqr 
and  service  contained  in  them  a  shadow  of  good  diiiqfs  to 
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come*  and  were  typical  of  the  gospel  church,  this  prescribed 
concourse  frxHn  all  parts  of  the  country  to  the  sanctuary  might 
be  intended  to  typify  the  gathering  of  the  people  to  Christ, 
and  into  his  church,  from  all  parts  of  the  world,  under  the 
Christian  dispensation;  Hence  the  apostie,  in  allusion  to 
these  general  assemblies  of  the  Israelites  on  the  three  grand 
feasts^  saith^  '^  We  are  come  to  the  general  assembly  and 
churdi  of  the  first-bomV  Heb.  xii>  23. 

The  law  required  only  the  males  to  appear  before  the  Lord 
OB  these  solemn  occasions.  But,  though  the  women  weie 
oxenqpted  from  a  necessity  of  attending,  yet  they  were  not 
^tyx^hided  if  they  pleased  to  do  it,  and  could  with  convenience; 
as  appears  from  the  case  of  Hannah,  who  used  to  gd  with  her 
iiusband  yearly  to  worship  and  sacrifice  to  the  Lord  of  Hosts 
in  Shilob,  1  Sam.  i,  8,  7 ;  and  from  the  case  of  the  Virgin 
Mary,  who  Went  with  her  husband  Joseph  every  year  at  the 
iCesst  of  the  passover  to  Jerusalem,  Luke  ii,  41.  Mr.  Mode 
^ssig9s  thiee  reasons  for  the  women's  being  exenq>ted  from 
the  diitj  of  attending  the  feasts  :-— 

litt  The  weakness  and  infirmity  of  the  sex,  they  iiot  being 
aUe»  without  much  trouble  and  danger,  to  undertake  so  long 
1^  jouin^y  from  the  remote  parts  of  the  country. 

2tf/y,  The  hazard  of  their  chastity  in  so  vast  a  concourse 
of  people. 

'  9dly,  The  cate  of  their  young  children,  and  other  house- 
hold  tJiaiis,  which  must  have  been  wholly  abandoned  if  they; 
as  well  as  the  men,  had  been  dbsent  from  their  houses  so  long 
at  the  same  time*. 

To  these  reasons  probably  another  and  more  considerable 
ntfiy  be  added,  namely,  the  legal  uncleannesses  to  which  they 
would  be  liable  in  jo  h>ng  a  journey. 

Though  the  hiw  required  all  the  males  to  appear  before  the 
Lord,  in  the  place  he  should  choose,  at  these  three  feasts ;  no 
doubt  ii  was  to  be  understood  with  some  restriction,  it  not 
beii^  likely  that  young  children  or  decrepid  old  men  could 
give  their  attendancef-     Mr.  Mede:{:  conceives  the  law  is  to 

•  Mede's  Diotrib.  discourse  xlvii,  on  Deut.  xvi,  16,  Works,  p.  <61. 
t  These,  amoog  others,  are  expressly  excepted,  Mishn.  tit;  Cbagigab, 
cap.  i,  sect,  i,  ton.  ii,  p.  41S,  edit.  Sofenhua. ;  ace  also  tha  Geroara  in  loc- 
{  Blade,  Mbi  supra. 
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be  imderBtood  of  all  nudes  wiAin  the  age  of  teryice  finm 
twenty  to  fifty  years  old ;  for  at  fifty  all  were  emeriti^  eiren 
ike  priests  and  Levites  serve  not  after  that  age:  bat  as  to  the 
age  at  which  persons  entered  on  senrice,  that  was  different ; 
the  priests  might  not  serve  before  thirty,  nor  the  Levites 
befoiB  twenty-five ;  but  the  laity  were  ciqpdbie  of  employment 
at  twenty,  as  appears  from  a  passage  in  Numbers,  where  God 
commands  Moses  "  to  take  the  sum  of  all  the  congr^ation  of 
the  children  of  Israel,  firom  twenty  years  old  and  upwards,  all 
diat  were  able  to  go  forth  to  war,"  Numb,  i,  3.  But  if,  ao» 
cording  to  the  rabbies,  children  came  under  the  obligation  of 
the  law  when  they  were  twdive  years  old,  this  perhaps  was  the 
i^e  of  their  attendance  at  these  festivals :  which  opinion  w 
somewhat  countenanced  by  the  history  of  Jesus  going  with  Yarn 
parents  to  Jerusalem  at  the  passover  when  he  was  twdve  years 
old,  Luke  ii,  42*.  But  I  take  the  more  probable  opinion  to 
be,  that  all  the  males  meant  all  that  were  capable  of  taking  the 
journey  t  and  of  attending  ike  feast,  whidi  some  w^e  able  to 
do  sooner  and  some  later  in  life ;  and  therefore  by  the  law  no 
f^  was  fixed,  but  it  was  left  to  be  detennined  by  eveiy  one's 
prudence  and  religious  zeal ;  only  none  mij^t  absent  them- 
selves without  suflicient  reason. 

There  are  yet  two  difficulties,  which  have  been  started  oon- 
ceming  this  law.  One  is,  how  Jerusalem  could  contain  such 
multitudes  as  flocked  firom  all  parts  of  Judqa  to  these  sdemni- 
ties.  The  other  is,  how  the  Israehtes  could  leave  thdr  towns 
and  villages  destitute  of  men,  without  the  greatest  dan^^  of 
being  invaded  and  plundered  by  their  neighbouring  enonies. 

As  to  the  fonner  question,  it  may  as  well  be  asked,  how  it 
is  possible  for  Bath  and  Tunbridge  to  contain  such  nraltitudeB 
as  flock  to  them  in  their  seasons.  For,  38  at  those  places 
there  are  great  numbers  of  lodging  houses,  much  larger  than 
are  requisite  for  the  accommodation  of  the  fiunilies  that  con- 
stantly inhabit  them ;  so  it  was  doubtless  at  Jerusalem,  to 
which  there  wore  every  year  three  stated  seasons  of  ocmconiBe 
firom  all  parts  of  the  country.  It  is  probable,  that  most  fiMoi- 
lies  let  lodgings  at  those  times.  The  man,  at  whose  house 
our  Saviour  eat  his  last  passover  with  his  disciples,  had  a 
**  guest-chamber,"  or  a  room  which  he  spared  on  these  occa- 

*  lightfoot,  Hor.  Hebraic,  ia  loc.  f  Vid.  Miiliii.  abi 
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tfionos,  Luke  jac&,  11.  Ot  if  tiiis  be  not  sufficient  to  remove 
fhe  difflciilty,  it  is  an  easy  supposition,  that  many  might  be 
entertained  in  tents  erected  on  these  oc6ifeidii8 ;  as  the  Mo- 
hammedan pilgrims  are  at  Mecca,  to  which  many  thousands 
resort  at  a  certain  time  of  the  year. 

As  to  the  other  ditectdty,  concerning  the  danger  of  leaving 
fheir  towns  and  Villages  trithf^ut  any  men  to  g^ard  them,  we 
need  not  have  recottfse  to  the  conjecture  advanced  by  some, 
thdA  this  obligation  on  all  the  males  was  only  during  their 
abode  in  the  wilderness,  when  their  nearness  to  the  tabernacle 
easily  admitted  of  their  attendance.  If  that  had  been  Ihe 
case,  Jeroboam  need  not  have  set  up  the  golden  calves  at 
Dan  and  Beftfei,  to  deUter  the  ten  tribes  from  going  up  to 
Jerusalem  to  worship,  1  Kings  xii,  27,  28.  Beside,  ttkete 
are  sufficient  instances  in  the  Jewish  history  to  show,  tfiat  this 
practice  was  continued  till  after  our  Saviour's  time.  Thus  we 
are  informed  in  the  Acts,  that  there  were  multitudes  of  Jews, 
out  of  etery  nation  under  Heaven,  come  to  Jerusalem  at  the 
jfeast  of  pentecost.  Acts  ii,  5.  Karoix«»^^,  which  our  ver- 
sion i^enders  *'  dweffing'^  at  Jerusalem,  should  in  this  place 
Be  rendered  ^'  iibiding,''  that  is,  during  the  time  of  the  festiVaL 
Katoixij^if  is  used  by  St  M^rk  jfbr  k  place  of  transient  abod^, 
and  not  a  fixed  and  settled  habitation,  Marie  v,  8. 

Nor  need  we  suppose  with  others,  that  they  only  sent  a 
certain  proportion  of  men,  as  one  in  ten  6r  twelve,  to  Jem- 
ial^itn,  to  be  as  it  were  the  representatives,  and  ofiTer  the 
gifts  of  the  rest,  while  they  kept  the  feasts  in  tfieir  own 
towns.  Nor  need  we,  aga^,  suppose  with  others,  that 
since  there  was  a  ditine  permission  grafted  to  tiiose,  who 
were  unable  to  celebrate  the  passover  in  l&e  first  month,  to 
do  it  in  the  second.  Numb,  ix,  10, 11,  the  same  mdulgenee 
might  probably  extend  to  the  other  festivals ;  and  so  one  half 
of  tte  males  might  stay  at  home  and  guard  the  country  and 
flieir  houses,  while  the  other  half  went  to  the  simctuary ;  and 
fhose  who  thus  remained  behind  might  celebrate  the  festival 
in  the  next  month. 

We  need,  I  say,  none  of  these  suppositions  and  conjectures, 
rince  (Sod  himself  had  expressly  undertaken  to  gpiard  their 
habitations  and  substance,  by  his  special  providence,  wide 
the  men  were  absent  to  celebrate  the  sacred  festivils :  *'  Nei- 
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tber  shall  any  man  desire  tby  land,"  it  is  said,  *'  when  tho«i 
■halt  go  up  to  appear  before  the  Lord  thy  God  tfuioe  ia  the 
year,"  Exod.  xxxir,  24.  This  is,  by  tl^  way,  a  very  ler 
markable  instance  of  the  sovereign  and  absolute  power,  whidi 
God  exercises  over  the  hearts  and  spirits  of  men.  AA)coid* 
Nigly,  we  find  not  in  the  whole  scrq>taEe  history;  that  any  such 
evil  ever  befd  the  Israelites  on  these  occaaions;  inacMniich 
that  though  in  many  other  cases  they  were  backward  in  be- 
Ueving  God's  promises;  yet,  at  these  seas<ms,  they  would 
leave  their  habitations  and  famiHes  without  the  least  qipie- 
hension  of  danger. 

Having  thus  considered  a  circumstance,  which  was  com- 
mon to  the  three  grand  anniversaiy  feasts,  we  are  now  to 
treat  of  the  first  of  them,  namely,  the  passover. 

Of  the  institution  of  this  festival  we  have  an  account  in  the 
twelfth  chapter  of  the  book  of  Exodus.  It  is  called  in  the 
Hebrew  Mnofi  pascha,  firom  nD&  poMach^  transiii.  In  the 
Greek  it  is  called  iteurxct,  but  not  firom  the  verb  ir€L^w,  patioTt 
to  suffer,  on  account  of  Christ's  havmg  suffered  at  the  time  of 
this  feast,  according  to  the  illiterate  supposition  of  Chiysos- 
torn,  Ireneus,  and  Tertullian.  Chrysostom  saith,  IIom^ 
XfyfToi,  Oft  ro^  nrofiey  o  X^irof  ifmp  i/^fMifv :  **  Pascba  dicitur, 
quia  Christus  illo  tempore  pro  nobis  passus  est*.**  LrensBOS 
saith,  ''  A  M<^se  ostenditiur  Filins  Dei,  cujus  et  diem  pes- 
sioms  non  ignoravit,  sed  figuratim  pronunciavit,  eum  pascha 
nominansf.*'  TertoUian,  '*  Hanc  solemnitatem— prsdccb- 
nebat  (sc.  Moyses)  et  adjecit,  Pascha  esse  Domini^  id  est, 
passionem  Christi;{;.  But  the  Greek  word  •'orp^a  is  derived 
firom  the  Chaldee  Mnon  pascha^,  which  answers  to  the  He- 
brew riD£)  pesach ;  and  the  festival  was  so  called,  not  firom 
its  being  prophetical  or  typical  of  Christ's  sufferings,  but  firom 
God's  passing  over,  and  leaving  in  safisty  the  houses  of  the 
Israelites,  on  the  door-posts  of  which  the  blood  of  the  saai- 

*  Homil.  V,  in  1  Tim. 

t  Iren.  advenus  Har.  lib.  iv,  cap.  xxiii,  p.  309,  edit.  Grebii,  Oxoo. 
1702. 

I  Tertullian  adversus  Judaeos,  cap.  x,  sub.  fin.  p.  197,  A.  edit.  Rigah. 
Paris,  1675. 

§  Philo  in  Vit&  Mnsb,  lib.  iii,  p.  631,  A.  edit  Colon.  Allobr.  161S, 
T»  )^ax8aifi  ^«yo/Hi»p»  raffia.     Ill  his  treatise  de  Decalogo,  he  saith  ip  (tc 

$frn»)  ES^etm  warpmt  yAwrrq  Ta9)^«  wpoffaryopmmrt^^  p.  591,  C. 
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ived  lamb  was  spiinUed^  when  he  dew  tte'finil^boni  in  all* 
tlie  houses  of  the  Egyptians.  This  etymdogy  of  the  name  is 
expressly  given  in  the  book  of  Exodus,  **  It  is  the  jaciifiee  of 
<he  Lord's  pasaover/'  nan  ^rm  a$hir  paaack^  ¥ribo  passed  by» 
or  leaped  over,  die  houses  of  the  Israelites,  Exod.  xii,  27. 
So  that  our  Engliwh  word  passorer  well  ex|wesses  the  true 
anpoitof  the  original  liDtojissacA,  or  iim&  ^nurdka. 

Concerning  the  passoTor  we  shall  consider, 

Ist,  The  time  when  it  was  to  be  kept : 

Scffy,  The  rites  with  whidi  it  was  to  be  celebrated : 

Sdljfy  The  signification  of  these  rites. 

First,  The  time,  when  flns  feast  was  to  be  celebrated,  is 
very  particularly  expressed  in  Lerilicus,  **  in  the  fourteendi 
day  of  Ihe  first  month,  at  eyen,  is  the  Lord's  passorer,"  Lev. 
xxiii,  5 ;  wherein  is  remaiked  the  montii,  the  day,  and  the 
time  of  the  day. 

lit.  The  month.  It  is  called  die  first  month,  that  is,  of 
the  ecclesiastical  year,  which  comn^noed  with  the  Israelites* 
ffight  out  of  Egypt,  Exod.  xii,  2.  This  month  had  two  names, 
Abib,  Exod.  xiii,  4,  and  Nisan,  Nehem.  ii,  1 ;  Esth.  iO,  7. 
It  is  called  Abib,  that  is,  the  earing  month,  or  the  month  of 
new  com,  for  abib  signifies  a  green  or  new  ear  of  com,  such 
as  was  grown  to  maturity,  but  not  dried  or  fit  for  grinding. 
In  Ae  second  diapter  of  LevMeus  the  oflering  of  the  first 
fruits  is  called  a&t&,  and  it  is  ordered  to  be  dried  by  the  fire, 
in  order  to  its  being  beaten  or  ground  into  flour,  Lev.  ii,  14 
Eng.  13  Heb. ;  and  in  the  ninth  chapter  of  Exodus  the  barley 
is  said  to  be  smitten  with  hail,  because  it  was  abib,  Exod.  ix, 
81 ;  that  is,  in  the  ear.  Hence  the  Septuagint  translates  abib, 
wherever  it  is  used  for  the  name  of  a  month,  ftijya  roov  vttoif, 
understanding,  no  doubt,  xapmov.  So  the  Vulgate  also  renders 
it,  "  mensis  novaram  frug^m.*' 

Hie  other  name,  Nisan,  is  derived  by  some  from  ois  nus, 
fugert ;  and  so  it  signifies  the  month  of  flight,  namely,  of  the 
Israelites  out  of  Egypt.  Others  derive  it  from  b^  nes,  vex- 
tfftfin,  or  DD3  nasas,  vexillum  tulii ;  and  so  it  signifies  the 
month  of  war,  when  campaigns  usually  began.  Perhaps 
**  the  time  when  kings  go  forth  to  battle,"  a  phrase  used  in 
the  second  book  of  Samuel,  chap,  xi,  1,  may  only  be  a  peri- 
for  the  month  Nisan.    Thus  the  Rcmians  called  this 
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mmAUm6m,  ''ifiuMiaMMit Marti aaoer:"  tibe  lliliijiiiaM 
fltybdlhe  tirofint ipmg  mimtlM  rfum^s  and  o^of,  froa  Afvs* 
Man,  ika  god  cf  war*.    B«t  theie  aie  oUien,  ivko  denre  it 
^em  the  Asdbic  and  ftyriao  wotd  tm  iiim»  eontfiirActfwa  aaf ^ 
bacaiiie  ilia  niufd^  a  atonqr  moatii. 

&coBiDy»  As  to  the  day  of  ike  misaih,  whtat  tUa  feaal  mv 
lo  begin,  it  jma  oiderad  to  be  on  ihe  foarteenfltfa  at  even,  aft 
wUch  tinie  the  paadtti  laadi  was  to  be  kiBed  aod  eaten,  and 
fiom  tbence  the  feast  vas  to  be  kept  seven  dajs,  till  Hie 
twenty-first,  Eisod.  xii,  6,  8»  15;  Lev.  zxiii,  &,  6*  Saeiifiaea, 
peculiar  to  this  festival,  were  to  be  oflbrad  on  each  of  Ihe 
seven  days ;  bet  the  first  and  last,  namely,  Ae  fifkentt  and 
Ife  twenty*fiist,  were  to  be  san<rtified  almve  lA  Ae  lest,  an 
sabbaths,  by  abstaining  fimn  all  seivfle  labonr,  and  hDMing  n 
hAj  convocation,  Snod*  X]i»  Ifi;  Iiev.  xziii,  7,  8;  espedaH^ 
the  seventh,  or  last  day,  was  called  mrr^  »}  chag  LaisvA^ 
V  a  feast  mito  tiKe  Lord,''  x«tr  ^^O',  Enod.  xiii,  6,  and 
rvsrth  mf»  gmU^^^h  LaiofH^  lAmk  we  rendsr  "  a  stdeam 
assembly,"  D^ut^i^fi*  8;  but  nivy  pmturMf  feqm  laor 
gnatsar,  dauHt  vel  fsAj^t ^,  rather  signifies  a  reslMit  fi«n 
all  wcurldly  bnsiness  and  servile  labonr. 

The  reason  of  the  first  and  seventh  day  being  tl^ns  pecn* 
liarly  conse«inratQd  above  the  rest  is,  by  Bochfurt,  m/ffpased  U> 
be,  because  the  ^t  wufi  the  day  of  the  IsiMites'  escape  oat 
of  Egypt,  and  the  ^eiventh  that  on  which  ]niacaoh  and  bu 
umy  were  desjbroyed  in  the  Bed  8^f .  But  tbe  special  bo- 
Unessof  the  first  and  Hie  last  day  being  a  cir/pnmstaneeeomnion 
to  the  feast  of  tabernacles,  as  well  as  tbe^  passover,  Jjev.  zxxi]» 
38;  John  vii,  37,  for  this  reason  (stbers  think  it  was  intaided  to 
j|ign^  in  general,  that  we  flhonU  peisev<»e  in  the  diligent  pro- 
secution of  the  bu«ness  of  religion  to  the  end  of  our  lives,  and, 
instead  of  growing  more  remiss,  should  be  the  more  active  and 
vigorous,  the  nearer  we  arrive  to  the  period  of  our  race,  to 
our  heavenly  rest  and  reward :  agreeable  to  the  exhortation  of 
St.  Peter,  **  Wherrfore  seeing  ye  look  for  such  things*  be 
diKgent  that  ye  may  be  fom^d  of  him  in  peace,  without  spot 
and  blameless,''  2  Pet.  iii,   14 ;   and  of  tiie  author  of  the 

*  Bochart.  Hieroz.  lib.  ii,  cap.  I,  Oper.  torn,  li,  p.  557, 558,  edit.  Digd. 
Bat.  171«. 

t  Hieroaoic.  »bi  tupfa,  p.  6«}. 
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opiittttto  the  Hebanm^  ''  axkottiiig  om  aftothap  m  mv<A  te 
iiioDe»  Bs  je  ne  tke  da^  sppioaoUBg/'  Heb.  x,  25. 

AMfaii]%;fa  ihe  wbete  tkne  of  the  eontmiiaiioe  of  thia  feBit  Is  ib 
a MOie htt  WMMC  etyled  the  p—aiweg,  Johnxviii^aB;  Lokexxii 

ing'of  tfie  lotirleeifth  d«]f  of  the  OMmth,  aBd  the  euaiBg  le^eB 
d^ttreie  the  feast  of  unfeBfened  bread;  ao  ealled  becaoie 
imhiff  tkA  eontiiinaTiBe  die  leva  weie  to  eat  italeaT«iiad 
hiead»  and  ta  have  no  other  in  their  houses.  This  dislmetion 
hirtveeB  Ike  |Musoxer  and  the  feaat  of  unleavened  hnaad  ia 
made  in  the  seeoad  book  of  Cfaipenides,  "  The  eUldim  cf 
Israel  kept  the  passover,  and  the  feaat  of  unleavened  boaad 
seven  days/'  2  Chron.  xsxv,  17 :  and  in  the  booh  of  EaB% 
*f  The  dUldsen  of  the  eaptirityr  bypt  Ae  paaaover  npon  the 
foiirttiiBtli  diqr  of  the  ftrst  aatonth,  and  kept  the  feaat  of  ntt- 
leavened  baand  aeven  daya  widijey/'  Enra.  vi,  19,  22. 

It  la  an  mqmy,  which  hath  ocoasioned.  no  Kftlle  debate^ 
vriMthar  Chriat  kept  hia  iBit  paaaerar  at  the  aame  tme  iri& 
the  seat  of  the  Jewa»  or  one  day  aomier?  Several  oob* 
sideraUe  eiitics*  are  of  opinion,  thit,  far  spedal  reaaons,  he 

*  Vid.  Grotii  Annot.  in  Matt,  xxvi,  18;  Scaliger.  de  Emend.  Tempor. 
lib.  vi,  p.  567,  et  seq.  edit.  Collon.  Allob.  1629;  Casaubon.  Exercitat.  in 
Baronii  Annates,  exerc.  xvi,  sect,  xii — ^xxi,  p.  405— -439,  edit.  Genev.  1655 ; 
Cndwoitfa's  Tme  Notion  of  the  Lbid'ii  Sapper,  cfaap.  Iii ;  Sonbertus  de  Uft- 
tnno  Ciuisti  Paichaie,  csp.  i,  •aet.viifr— xii;  qnid  Thflaaanim  Theolog. 
Philolog.  yd.  ii,  p.  195, 199.  It  is  ren^kable,  thai  these  eoiiaeBt  critii% 
who  all  agree  that  Christ  ate  the  passover  on  a  different  day  from  the  Jews, 
are  divided  in  their  opbions  concerning  the  method  of  accounting  for  it. 
Grotins  distinguishes  between  the  paschal  sacrifice,  and  a  supper  comme- 
aioNttiva  of  itut  passover,  and  supposes  our  Savioor  celebrated  the  latter 
onlf,  bolaia  the  tine  pKtciilMd  fay  the  law  for  the  paschal  socoftoe,  which 
be  Ibpesaw  his  death  weald  pievent  bis  obsenriiB*  SoaUgar  and  Casauboa 
apprehend,  that  Christ  ate  the  paschal  sacrifice  on  the  daj  prescribed  by  the 
law,  but  not  when  the  Jews  did,  they  having  deferred  it,  according  to  their 
supposed  custom  when  it  fell  the  day  before  the  sabbath,  that  there  might 
not  be  two  sabbaths  toge^er.  Cud  worth  opposes  the  notions  both  of  Grotins 
and  Scalig^,  sod  makes  the  gioaad  of  this  diBBMBoe  of  the  days  to  be,  that 
oar  Savioor  and  hie  apostles,  aad  diveis  othen  of  the  most  feligpoas  Jew% 
regulated  the  time  of  their  observation  of  the  passover  by  computing  fram 
the  true  phasis  of  the  Moon,  and  not  by  the  decree  of  the  senate.  The 
opinion  of  Grotins,  conoeming  the  gruond  of  this  difference  of  the  days,  aa 
justly  exploded  likewise  by  Leidekker,  de  Bepobl.  Hebrasor.  lib.  ix,  cap.  iv, 
p.  551,  i»58,  though  he  streDoously  mabtains,  that  the  days  were  diisrsnt^ 


\ 
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kaptit  Ae  dqr  befim  tfie  stated  mi  iMud  tiw.  Thii 
timent  the j  gnMmd  on  several  pewngns  of  aotiplie ; 
kriy  OB  tbe  accoimt  in  the  dnrteenth  ekaptar  of  St.  Join,  tor. 
I'-.aQ,  of  the  Slipper  wUek  Cavist  ate  iriih  Iw  diHip^ 
if  it  be,  a8<lieKe]SgoodreaaoBtobelie?eitwa%tlielMtaiqip8r 
he  ate  irkh  tkeai,  tkatis  the  passover  sapper,  itkeaipiressfy 
•aid  to  be  before  the  foMt  of  ^psssorar,  Johnxiii,!;  that 
isp  belbre  thensvaltiaM  of  Jceeping'it.  Again,  thadneqples 
^•gwwi  their  Lord  had  ordered  Judas  **  to  bay  these  Aiag^ 
Aey  had  need  of  against  the  feast,*'  Ten  39;  which  seens  lo 
iaiplj,  that  al&oagh  lor  particnhff  reasons  he  ate  the  paschsd 
lamb  that  evening,  nevertheless  the  time  of  the  feast  was  ant 
jet  arrived. 

Another  passage,  alleged  in  sapport  of  this  dpiniaa,  is  in 
the  ei^^teenth  chapter  of  St  John,  where  we  ass  iafeiflwd, 
that  on  tiM  day  of  oar  Saviom^s  crueifauen,  which  wns  the 
day  after  he  had  ate  die  passover,  the  Jews  **  woidd  not  go 
into  the  ^algment  hall  lest  they  shoald  be  deiled ;  h«t  thsft 
they  migfat  eat  the  passover,"  John  xoii,  3S:  whieh  naplnsi 
itisssid,  that  they  kid  not  yet  ata  it. 

Again,  in  the  nineteenth  chapter,  the  same  day,  timt  is,  the 
day  of  our  Lord's  crucifixion,  is  said  to  be  the  **  preparation 
of  the  passover/'  John  xix,  14 ;  and  therefore*  it  is  alleged^ 
the  passover  coald  not  yet  be  eatan. 

Dr.  Whiflqr  argnes  on  the  opposite  side  of  ths  qaeation  in 
the  foUowing  manner*: 

Isl,  In  thejtwenty-sixth  chapter  of  St  Matthew  it  is  said, 
that  on  *^  the  first  day  of  unleavened  bread  the  disciples  pre* 
pared  the  passover,"  Matt  xxvi,  17 ;  and  in  th^  pwniag 
Christ  ate  it  wi&  them;  and  in  St  Merit  it  is  obaerved,  that 
tins  **  was  the  day  on  which  they,  that  is  ite  Jews,  killed 
Ae  passovbr/'  Mark  xiv,  12. 

2dly,  Christ  says  to  his  discij^es,  **  Ye  Isnow  that  aft^ 


B^lingHiB,  in  confonnilj  with  tbe  opueoo  of  teveittl  other  learned 
•opposei,  tbaC  Cbrint  did  not  celebrate  the  pasaover  at  all,  bet  €mkj  las  owa 
iitpper  (Observatioiies  Sacrae^  vol.  i,  observ.  lii,  aect.  xiv — m\  but  he  is 
confuted  by  Hareobei^.  in  bis  Dissert,  oo  John  xviii,  S8,  sect,  uvi,  et  aeq* 
published  In  tbe  Thesaurus  Novus  Theologico-Philolog. 

*  See  his  Dissertation  on  this  subject,  in  an  Appendix  to  tbe  foniteeacli 
fhapterofSLMaii. 


tw^idaya  is  aB>i»ii:af  A»  pwmifer,''  Halt*  xxvi,  &  Now 
Aefeart  of  tlie.paiBOTer  and  of  inrieamBed  hrMd  is  one  Bud 
the iaiD0>  or  at  thetaiiie  time,  Meik xk,  1;  Lake  xzii^  1« 
9iaee»  tharetee,  ai  hatii  beeftjoflt  flbinnii,  €^^ 
peweyerifflthpitttdiaycf iajh»ig€«edtag^  it fi>yewB tbat he 
did  not  eat  it  till  rafter  thoae  two  days»  thatis,  at  tlie  tiane  wlwBt 
the  diaiaiidea  kaew  it  was  ta  beeaten  aeoovding  to  die  law. 

ddhfi  The  dajr&UoWitig  o«r  Sairionx^s  eti&ag  die  paasover 
waa  a  feast  daj ;  forBambbas,  it  is  said,  was  rrieased  at  die 
feaat»  Matt,  xxni,  15,  36;  Mark  xr,  6,  16.  Now  ihe  irst 
day  of  the  feast  of  aideaTened  bread,  in  whidka  holy  eon- 
iMatioB  was  hM,  was  the  day  afler  eaiiiig  the  passoTer, 
Lev;  xsdii,  4,  si  seq^ 

44kbf,  As  Christ  was  f*  made  under  die  law,"  whioh  coh' 
tiniied  in  fidl  force  tiH  afler  Us  resorrectioii,  he  eoidd  net 
hulre  kept  the  passever  the  day  before  the  law  prescribed  it, 
witheat  jnsi  oansiwa^  nor  befoore  the  rest  of  the  Jkws  observed 
it,  aoeetfdiag  to  diair  inler[Mfetation  of  the  hrw,  widioat  theiv 
osDBiire,  which  he  does  net  appear  to  have  incnrved ;  nor  ean 
it  be  imagined  Us  disei|dea  woold  hspf  e  come  to  Um  widi  diat 
fnestion,  *'  Where  wilt  dion  that  we  prqMve  to  eat  the  pass- 
over,"  befioe  the  dme  w^idk  die  kw  appointed,  or  wUch  was 
nsnal,  for  eating  it. 

5#My,  The  paacihalhunbooaldnot  besUhn  bat  ''intbeplaee 
wUeh  jGbd  had  choaan,  to  put  Us  nmae  Aeie,"  Dent  xvi,  6; 
that  is,  in  the  tabemade  or  temple.  Now  it  oannot  be  sup-* 
posed,  that  the  priests  wonU  have  killed  die  paschal  lamb  for 
Jeans,  or  soffered  it  to  have  been  killed  in  the  temple,  before 
the  day  wUch  the  law  prescribed,  namely,  the  fourteenth  day 
0f£  the  month  Nisan,  when  they  killed  it  for  aU  the  people ;  or 
befiwe  the  day,  which  was  observed  aecetdkig  to  their  rales  of 
interpreting  die  law. 

These  reasons  seem  to  me  tQ  prove  iinanswerably,  tbat 
Christ  ate  the  passover  at  the  vsnal  tune,  when  the  rest  of 
the  Jews  did.  Let  ns  then  inqniie,  bow  the  passogos  aUeged 
to  the  oontnury  are  to  be  anderstood. 

1st,  Bishop  Kidder*,  and  the  Doctors  ligfatfootf  and 
Whitby  j;  are  of  opimon,  that  the  supper  spoken  of  in  the 

-    ^  Dmmmmc  of  the  Mwsmh,  chap,  iii,  p.  00, 61. 

t  Hone  Hebr.  Matt.  xSlvi,  6.  t  ^^  tupre. 
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AortaeBlk  fihq^  of  St  J«ln  rnt  m€  tin  pMMTer^  fail' 
fter  flopper  at  Betknqr  a^Me  aiglilB  befoie;  fawt  Urn 
IS  pnmd  bj  D&  D«ddiid|[e  mi  Dt.  Crayae*.    Aa  te  te 
jktmie,  "  l«Am  dbe  fcailaf  the  paaiOifiHr,"  wmt.  ly  it 
niilj  liri  nnilmtngi  ta  in—  hflfiiwi  Ihri  finrt  liifiut  or 
Aey  sat  down  to  sapper;  and  tmnm  pawyis^  uttili  iv 
▼ersioii  is,  *'  siippei  baiag  eftded^**  v«r«  9^  au^  he 
veadetBd,  ''sifipar  beisf  oomes"  Upiutdci  ym^mt^f 

when  moremg  was  coniB,''  Join  xti,  4:  ^ifupof  ytptijmff 

when  day  was  come,''  Acts  xii.  Id;  xvi,  85 :  ciyi^  >nB^piBsi^, 
'*  when  alanae  was  made,"'  ehap«  ad,  40. 

As  to  Ja^Ls's  fcu]fing  things  agaaist  the  least,  it  is  easy  ta 
be  onderstood  of  the  sacrifices,  and  whata^wr  th^  would  neai 
to  celefanite  the  ensuing  fesli?al,  or  the  feast  ii  aalaavened 
bsead* 

2k0y,  The  passage  in  the  eigfatsenA  chapter  of  St.  Jafai, 
iriating  to  Ae  solicitnde  wUeh  tiie  Jewa  0Tpninid,  net  to  ha 
defied  on  die  day  of  our  Lord*s  eracsfason,  in  otder  thaflhsff 
might  eat  Ae  passofcr,  TenflB,  nii^  be  underalood  of  the  ssh 
cnfices,  wUdi  wove  offered  on  the  feast  of  onieaYened  hnad, 
otherwiie  eaUed  the  passever* , 

&%;  As  for  the  mfooxfoi^  tB  ifam^,  or  piepantion  of  Ihe 
passoYor,  spoken  of  in  the  nineteenth  chqpter  of  St.  John, 
tor.  14,  as  being  the  day  of  our  Lords  ctadfedon,  it  BigaSes 
ikb  pMparation  fer  the  paschal  sahbatli,  or  the  ssbbath  which 
feH  in  the  paschal  week,  and  was  obsmad  wiA  seane  paen- 
Mar  solemnity ;  for  it  was  esteemed  to  be,  as  it  is  coqiaeoJy 
styled,  ver.  31,  ''  an  Ugh  day,'^  or  the  gsaat  day  of  the 
feastf. 

*  $ee  Doddridge  and  Gujie  ia  t^  1. 

t  Among  those  who  maintaiD  that  our  Saviour  kept  the  passover  at  the 
same  time  with  the  Jews,  see  Bochart.  Hieroz.  lib.  ii,  cap.  1,  Oper.  ton.  ii, 
p.  560 — 571, 4th  edit.  Ludg.  Bat.  1712 ;  Basnage  in  his  History  of  the  Jews, 
lib.  V,  cap.  X,  sect,  xliv,  p.  437.  Frisdhmothi  Dtssertat.  in  Matt,  zxri,  S, 
apnd  Theeaur.  Theolog.  Philology  torn,  ii,  p.  laa  |  Hamibeigi  Dinsrtacla 
Job.  xviii,  38,  apud  Thesaur.  JHov,  Theok^.  Philoiog*  torn,  ii,  p.  538;  R»> 
land.  Antiq.  pan.  iv,  cq>.iii,  sect,  is,  ad  ult.  p«  467^479,  3d  edit.  in7. 
Byoseus,  de  Morte  Christi,  Ub.  i,  cap.  i,  sect,  xis — ^xxxii,  p.  24--65,  edit. 
Amstel.  1691,  hath  represented  the  arguments  on  both  sides.  See  aiso 
Witsii  Meletam.  dissert,  xi;  and  Leusdea.  Philotog.  HebrKonaixt.  dii 
xxxviii,  de  Paschate,  qasst.  v. 
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i]Ur4%»  Ab  to i^  timB  €t ^  ^,  mbBBL  Ab  fmmfr^'WBm 
to  be  kilM  and  eateO)  it  irpi  D^mrr  |^  fim  Aon^martomi^ 
''  tetvixtliie  two  weniiigs,"  SxodL  xii,  6;  vUdi  mecvas  ife 
aAer  part  of  rtlie  dfqry  as  appeals  Aem  tfie  me  of  tlie  flaOMP 
phme  ID  11ie«tiMttt|P<r6i^i0i  «lia|iler  of  the  book  of  Nmnhen^ 
wbere  it  ilai^  oppoaedi'to^  aondng:  ''One: Iamb* thaiife 
thoa  offer  p  tbe  inonadiig*  and  die  oAer  lambebalt  tbon  offer 
at  evening/'  rer.  4.  But  wbat  part  or  boor  of  tfae  eJiamoom 
is  intended  by  it,  is  diluted  betwixt  tbe-fdAiaista  and  tbe 
kanaites. 

The  rabbinists  nndentand  by  the  fiist  of  the  tmo  evenings, 
tlie  time  of  the  soil's  begimaBg  to  decline  hem  his  meridtan 
sltitade,  wUoh  they  Sol  at  half  an  hour,  after  twelve;  by  the 
other,  the  time  of  his  setting,  in  Ihe  same  manner  the  ao^ 
dent  Grecians  distiqgmshed  betwixt  ibe  two  caiwmigB»  as  we 
learn  from  e  note  of  EMtatios  on  the  s^reoteeiitti  book  of 
tiie  O^psey ;  who  smih,  diat,  accoiding  to  the  anoieiibi,  theae 
aiw  two  eveasngs  9  one,  which  they  osUed^the  latter  evenmg^ 
at  the  dose  of  die  day ;  die  oAer,  the  ftimer  evening,  whiefa 
oomvieneeB.preseirtly  after  noon*.  These  were  the  two  eTe»- 
ings  more  generally  nnd^natood  by  the  Jews  in  die  time  x£ 
Joaepbns;  fat  he  svfs,  they  killed  the  pasdhal  lamb  60m  die 
math  hour  to  the  eleventh,  that  is  fieom  onr  three  to  five 
o'eiock  in  the  aAemoon*}*. 

The  taufraides  nndentand  die  fimt  of  die  two  evenings  to 
oommenoe  from  son-set;  before  which,  accoiding  to  them,, 
the  passover  was  not  to  be  killed  and  eaten ;  andthe  lattoiv 
fimm  the  begimmi^ef  dark  night;  so  that,  in  thm  opimon, 
**  betwixt  the  two  evenings^  means  in  die  twfligbt.  Their 
notion^  at  least  as  to  the  time  of  eating  the  passover,  seema 
to  be  countenanced  I9  die  letter  cf  the  law  in  Deoteronomy : 
**  Thoo  shatt  sacrifice  the  passover  at  evening,  at  die  going 
down  of  die  son,"  chap*  xvi,  &  And  in  die  book  of  Joshee 
it  is  said,  that  **  the  children  of  Israel  encamped  in  GUlgal, 
and  kept  die  passover  on  the  fourteenth  day  of  the  mondi  at 
even,"  diap.  v,  10.  Neverdieless,  the  duration  of  the  twiHgfat 
at  the  equinoctial  seasons,  at  one  of  which  the  passover  was 

*  Vid.  Bocliftit.  Hierozoic.  part  i,  lib.  ii,  cap.  1,  Oper.  torn,  ii,  p.  550, 

sdi€.  ins. 

t  De  Bello  Jadaic.  lib.  vi,  cap.  ix,  sect,  iii,  p.  399,  edit.  Hayerc. 
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kept,  boiaf  ilioitor  Ihni  at  wy  odier  timo  4^  lli»  j6«r,  would 
hardly  wdhtd  tine  0iiffioiBiit,  eapeciaUy  in  that  dnuite^  fear 
Uling,  roaitiiig,  and  eatmg  the  lamb.  It  is  ihuekn  pio* 
habie»  dAhMr  that  hjr  ''  Baenfidng  and  fceefany  the  pammr»^ 
IB  the  foteoited  text  in  DentoraMiDj,  la  naaiit  maNljrihB 
eating  of  it;  or  that,  by  "  evenittg/and  the  gong  ^mh  of  the 
eon/'  is  denoted  the  irfaole  time  of  its  dechoing  fiom  d» 
Meridian  ahitnde  tiU  Ani*set*. 

Tfana  much  for  the  time  of  thb  feast. 

ftdlgf  Conearmng  the  rites  with  whidk  it  was  to. he  oele- 
brated,  we  are  to  ohsenre» 

Itt^  The  matter  of  the  paschal  firast;  which  was  to  he  **  %, 
Imnb  withdnt  blemish*  a  male  of  the  fimt  year  froo^theaheepi 
or  from  the  goats/'  Ezod.  zii,  &  The  Hefarew  wwri  nm  adk 
whkdi  we  sender  lamb,  rigmfies  the  yoong  eitfaertc^  Ae  she^ 
or  of  the  goate ;  whioh  we  haTO  no  English  wend*  as  I  le- 
Bwadier,  to  answer.  The  nm  ssA  of  the  pasaevmr  mig^  h^ 
whatwecaUflMwralamborahid.  Bat  as  lamhs  were  fae* 
fimbfo,  being^the  better  lbo4»  Theodaretf  hath  pnobaUygirai 
the  just  seue  of  this  law»  ''.  He  thfl^  has  a  knh,  let  Urn  ofibr 

1ft;  but  if  not,  hrt  him  offer  a  kid;!:''  Thoagh onr  ^nomv 
Iherefese,  is  so  often  called  a  land),  in  refaaanpe  Id  Ais  an^^ 
eient  type  of  him,  yet  he  is  never  called  a  kid* 

The  paschal  lamb  mnst  be  a  male;,  whioh  is  acoonnted  pvor 
ftraUe  to  a  female,  Mai.  i,  14.  Therefore,,  thoagfa  the  peace- 
oflbiinga,  which  were  eaten  by  the  people,  might  be  eiflmr 
male  or  female,  Levit.  iii,  6;  yet  the  biimt»ofiBriBgB»  whmh 
ware  wholly  offered  to  God,  or  consnmed  upon  his  altar,  mid 
which  were  therefore  the  more  perfect  sacrifices,  mitst  be^  ail 
mdes,  chi^  i,  3, 10« 

Perhaps  in  thb  cirDumstanee*  as  in  many  otfaos;  Jehoni 
designed  to  oppose  the  rites  of  the  Jewish  worship  to  die 
eostoms  of  the  idcdatroos  Gentiles,  who  esteemed  saixifioes  of 
the  female  kind  to  be  the  most  waivable,  and  the  most  accept- 

*  On  this  oontroYeny  see  Martinii  Etyinologicum ;  Bsstorfii  JLeuc.  BiUic ; 
et  Bocliarti  Hierozoic.  part  i,  lib.  ii,  cap.  1,  p.  558-*5Ga  ^ 

t  Theodorit.  Question,  in  £xod.  qoawt.  xziv,  Oper.  torn,  i,  p.  90,  B» 
edit.  Paris,  1642. 

I  Vid.  Miibn.  tit.  Cherithotb,  cap.  n,  sect  ii,  cum  not.  Bartenor.  tom.  y, 
p*  Sd5. 
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aUe  to  flidr  gods :  **  In  ommbos  saeiis  foeiniiiei  generis  phui 
valent  viotimffi/'  says  Servins  in  his  notes  on  Virgil*.  We 
are  infeimed,  indeed,  by  Herodotus,  that  it  was  die  cnstom 
of  tbe  Egyptians  to  offer  only  males  t,  whieh  Boehart  supposes 
Aey  bonowed  from  flie  Jews;};. 

Again,  ifae  pasdial  kmb  mmt  be  ^^w^  hen-gkaiuiky  **ihe 
ami  of  a  year  ;'^  by  which  some  understand  a  lamb  of  the  last 
year,  wbich,  considering  the  usnal  yeaiung  tiaie,  most  be  np» 
ward  of  a  year  old  at  tike  season  of  the  passover.     But  as  a 
lamb,  grown  to  that  degree  of  matnrity,  was- rattier  too  large 
tb  be  conveniently  roasted  whole,  and  eaten  np  at  one  family 
meal,  as  Ae  paschal  lamb  was  to  be ;  Ae  opinion  of  the  Jew-* 
kik  dedcors  is,  in  tfab  imtanoe^  more  probdUe,  that  it  was  to 
be  a  lamb  of  Hie  present  year,  or  of  the  last  yeamng  time§^ 
which  <»rd]naifly  preceded  the  passover  by  a  mmidi  or  two. 
This  well  agrees  wifli  Ae  nae  of  the  Itehvew  phrase,  ''  The 
ami  of  so  many  years;"  whaeh  orfinanly  signifiea  the  year 
emimit;  as  appears,  from  the  ser^ifli  chapter  of  Gemm^ 
wheivin  it  is  said,  "  that  Noah  was  six  hnndred  yearn  old*^ 
lYMD  mot^  bet^$ke$h  msolA,  Ae  son  of  rix  hundted  years, 
wImb  tlie  flood  of  waters  was  iipmi  the  earth,  t<er.  6;  and 
pre8eii%  itft«rwards  this  is  said  to  be  in  the  "six  hmdreddi 
year  of  Noah's  life,"  Ter.  11.    Tbos  the  priests  and  Lentes 
were  to  enter  on  their  ministry  "  al;  Aixty  years  old,"  NmAb. 
iv,  8;  bat  that  is  piopeity  to  be  nnderstood  of  Ae  year  car* 
rent^  or  when  thi^  had  entered  on  the  thirtiedi  year.    So 
Ghriat  entered  on  his  pnblio  miaistry,  mm  wrm  tpuoiwtA 
4^«fMi«f ,  when  he  begaii  to  be  abont  tfaaity  years  of  i^e^ 
Lsike  iii,  38. 

The  age  then  of  the  paschal  lamb  is  flins  determioed  by  the 
cabbies ;  it  moat  not  be  less  than  ^ight  days«  and  yet  ander  a 
year  old:  not  len  than  eight  days;  for  so  is  the  law  concera* 
ing  ftrsflings  and  bamt-offerings,  Aat  fliey  were  to  be  seven 
days  with  the  dam,  and  from  the  eighA  they  mig^  be  ac* 
cepted  in  sacrifices,  Exod.  xxii,  80 ;  Ley.  xxii,  27 :   which 

*  8enr.  io  .£Deid.  viti,  v.  041.    Other  pcooft  may  be  seen,  in  Bochait. 
UieroK.  pert  i,  lib.  ii,  cap.  xxiiii,  Oper.  tom.  ii,  p.  SSS. 
-f-  Herodoc  Euterp.  cap.  xli,  p.  104,  edit.  Gronoy. 
t  Ubi  supra,  p.  SSl^  et  cap.  1,  p^  564. 
§  Vid.  Cartwright  Electa  Taigumico-rabbin.  in  Exod.  xii,  5. 
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low  tiie  /ewiflh  doetan  extend,  and  peilmpB  wt  wkbtntt 
teason,  to  the  paseliel  sacrifice ;  and  'Mamonideff  sqrs,  '*  If 
the  Iamb  was  older  tluDi  the  year  only  an  hour,  it  was  not  per- 
mitted as  an  oUation*. 

Once  more,  As  to  the  qnalities  of  the  paschal  lamb,  *'  Ik 
must  be  without  blemish.''  The  rabbies  redton  ap  SRj  Ue- 
mishes,  which  disqualified  beasts  for  sacrifices ;  as  five  in  the 
ear,  three  in  die  eyelid,  eight  in  the  eye,  fltcf,  bfot  whal 
ttiose  blemishes  were,  which  disqualify  accordinif  to  the  law 
of  Ood,  sufficiently  appears  in  the  twenty^^econd  cb^ter  of 
Leviticus :  the  beasts  that  were  blind,  or  broken,  or  maimed, 
or  that  had  a  wen,  or  the  scurvy  or  scab,  or  any  part  so* 
perfluous  or  defective,  or  that  was  bruised^  or  crariied,  or 
broken,  or  cut ;  these  were  not  to  be  offered  in  saciifiDe,  ver. 
30—24. 

We  must  not  pass  over  a  coigeetnre  of  some  persons  con- 
eeniing  the  reason  of  €k>d*s  commanding  the  laraeUtes  to  eat 
a  male  lamb,  or  young  ram,  with  so  much  solemnity  abisot  tte 
vernal  equinox;  namely,  that  it  was  in  oppositlDD  to  the 
idolatry  i^  the  Egyptians,  who  at  this  season,  of  thd  sm'tf  M* 
tering  into  the  s^  Aries,  paid  some  solemn  wotaUpto  iibb 
creature  by  whose  name  that  sign  was  diMinguiriked.  Tbs 
aiaffaor  of  the  Chronicon  Orientate,  as  quoted  by  PkfriMc^ 
saith,  that  the  day  on  whi<4i  the  sun  entered  Aiietf  was  most 
solenVn  among  the  Egyptians;  and  R.  Abrahm  Seba  ob- 
serves, that  this  feast  of  the  Egyptians  being  at  ita  height 
«fki  thd  fourteentt  day,  &&A  ordered  the  kiRfaig  and  ealfaig  of 
a  Iamb  at  that  time§;  in  contempt,  it  shddd  semn»  of  ^mA 
worship  of  Aries,  and  as  a  sensible  evidence,  that  he  coidd  be 
nb  god  whom  (he  Israelites  eat||.  Rabbi  Levi  Ben  Gemhora 
saith,  God  intended  by  tfds  to  expel  fi*om  fliQ  mMs  <^  Ae 


I.  de  Ratioos  Sscfificioram  Fadendorum,  €^.  i,  sect,  jH^ 
spud  Crenii  Fascicul.  SexL  p.  S88. 

f  Maimon.  de  Ratione  adeundi  Templi,  cap.  vii,  apad  Crenii  Fascic 
Sext.  p.  sod,  et.  seq. 

I  Patrick  on  Exod.  xil,  3. 

$  T^eror.  Hammor.  fbl.  70,  col.  4.  See  the  passage  in  Spencer  de  Legfbni 
Hebrsor.  lib.  ii,  cap.  iv,  sect,  i,  vo).  i,  p.  ft96,  edit.  Cantab.  1787. 

II  ''  Casso  ariete,^  says  Tacitus,  ^  velut  in  contiuneliam  Hammonis."  His- 
tor.  lib.  V,  cap.  iv,  p.  300,  edit.  Glasg.  1743.  See  abo  Taigoib  Jofeatiisn  on 
Exod.  viii,  9%  in  Walton's  Polyglot,  tpm.  iv. 
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imriitos  lite  bad  ofBooms  of  the  Egjptiaiis.    Tfak,  faowey^, 
Dr*  PalridL  looks  upon  to  bemerQ  conjecture**    Tbe 

2d  Thmg  we  <d»erve  in  the  paschal  rifes  is  the  tatdudg 
the  lamb  from  the  flock  four  days  before  it  waa  killed,  £xod. 
adi,  3«  For  which  the  nUiies  asagn  the  foifeitiiig  leasons : 
Aat  the  pn>¥idiiig  it  might  not,  through  a  hany  <ii  busineaa, 
cqpedally  at  the  time  of  their  d^arture  from  Eg^pt^  be  iiegw 
lacted  till  it  was.too  late :  that  by  haYing  it  so  tong  iriOk  Ihem 
before  it  was  killed,  they  mif^t  have  the  better  opportoiiitgr 
of  observing,  whetiter  there  were  any  blemishes  in  it :  and  by 
basing  it  before  their  eyes  so  ccmflderable  a  time,  might  be 
BMPe  effectnally  remmded  of  the  mercy  of  their  deliverance 
0ot  of  Egypt :  and  likewise  to  pirepare  tiiemselves  for  so  great 
a  solemnity,  as  die  approttehing  feast*  On  these  acconnts, 
some  of  the  labbies  ioform  ns,  it  was  cvstomary  to  have  &e 
lamb  tied  these  fo^wr  days  to  their  bed-posts ;  a  rite  which 
they  make  to  be  necessary  and  essential  to  the  passover  in  idi 
i^paat. 

Others  conceive,  with  an  eqoal  degree  of  probabihtjr,  that 
tUa  was  one  of  those  cifcunistanBes  of  tibe  first  passovor,  wfaidb 
were  not  designed  to  be  eontinned  and  piMolised  aAerwards; 
of  which  sort  w«  shaS  observe  several  olbers.  It  was  highly 
proper  the  providing  the  lamb  before  their  departmre  out  of 
Sgypt  Aonhi  not  be  left  to  Hie  vary  day  of  their  departaie^ 
when  they  mnst  nnavcMaUy  be  in  some  hurry  and  conAiaiw : 
8  reasMi,  however,  which  would  not  take  pboe  in  afker-tnMs» 
Besides,  those  who  came  amnnaUy  ent  of  all  parts  of  th^ccmnp 
try  to  keep  the  passover  at  Jerusalem,,  cotdd  not  weB  observe 
it,  naless  they  oame  at  least  four  days  beforehand.  It  is  in- 
deed rebted  in  the  elevenfli  chiyte  of  St.  JTohn,  ver.  fiA^ 
*^  thai  many  went  ont  of  the  oonnlry  to  Jermndem  befmre  the 
passover ;"  bnt  the  reason  assigned  is,  that  it  was  '*  topnrify 
themselves.^  Nbtfamg  is  said  of  their  providnig  hunbs  before- 
hand. It  moreover  appears,  that  oh  flie  former  part  of  Aat 
rery  'day  on  which  the  passover  was  to  be  killed  and  eaten, 
CSirist  and  Us  disciples  had  not  so  mnch  as  provided  a  place 
vrhere  they  shoidd  eat  it:  for  "  the  dbciples  said  nsto  hfan, 

*  Patrick,  ubi  supra. 

t  Taigoia  JoDathan  et  R.  SoUnwm  in  loc.  Vid.  Cartwiight.  £lecta  Tar- 
gamico-rabbin.  in  Eiod.  xii,  S. 
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Where  wiH  thoa,  tkat  we  go  nd  prapaie,  Aal  Am  jM|ini 
eat  the  pauoTer/'  Mark  sdv,  12.  Whereas,  if  tiiejrhai  fro- 
Tided  the  lamb  fear  dajs  before,  Ihey  would  in  all  ptebiUitf 
jMve  kept  it  at  the  house  where  they  intended  to  eat  it;  ai^ 
tiiere  wodd  have  been  then  no  room  for  tfaia  qpestion. .  It  m 
OMire  lifcely  they  went  and  bought  one  in  the  market,  kept^ 
the  preparation  of  the  paMov^r  for  that  pmrpoie,  as  well  as  ts 
fhifdsh  tiie  olher  saorifiees  that  were  to  be  offered  oa  di6  en- 
suing festiral:  whieh  market  some  had  profaady  bioaght  into 
the  very  comrt  of  the  temple,  John  ii,  18, 14^  Again,  if  tha 
lamb,  the  principal  thing,  had  been  provided,  it  is  not  so  pn^ 
baMe  the  disciples  should  hanre  supposed,  as  we  know  thegr 
did,  that  Christ  by  his  speech  to  Judas,  *'  What  diou  doeat, 
do  quickly,"  meant,  that  he  should  **  buy  those  things  wfaidi 
they  had  need  of  agamstAe  feast,"  John  ui,  27,  29. 

9dlyy  NeiitfolbwedthekittaigofthepaM^hunb;  which 
«t  the  first  passorer  in  Egypt,  as  there  was  no  wat^MUfil  altar, 
was  performed  in  pnmrafte  houses.  But  after  their  settlement 
in  Canaan,  it  was  <»derad  to  be  dona  in  ''  the  plaeob  whidk 
the  Lord  should  choose  to  pfaam  his  name  there,"  Bent  xvi, 
2.  By  the  name  of  God  in  this  passage  is  denoted  God  hhn- 
aeif :  to  "  call  upon  his  name"  is  to  call  upon  him.  And  by 
idaoing  his  name  there,  is  meant  fixing  in  that  place  the  tip^ 
oial  tokens  of  his  presence^  as  the  ark  with  the  aiercy-aeat, 
and  the  ckmd  of  ^ory  over  it  This  place  seoms  at  finst  to 
have  been  BGspah,  afterwards  Shiloh;  and  when  that  was  de- 
stroyed, the  aik  was  remo?ed  to  several  places,  iSSk  at  last  it 
was  fixed  at  Jerusalem. 

It  is  observable,  that  though  there  is  firequent  mentiom  m 
the  law  of  Moses  of  some  place  which  God  would  chooae  to 
fix  his  name  there,  it  is  nowh^e  declared  where  that  place 
should- be.  For  tliis  Maimonides*  assigns  several  reaaims; 
the  best  and  most  probable  is,  lest  every  tribe  should  desire 
to  have  that  place  to  their  lot,  and  thus  strife  and  contention 
should  arise  among  them.  But  when  the  place  was  after- 
wards  fixed  by  a  new  revehition,  there  the  national  altar  waa 
to  be  erected,  and  thither  all  their  sacrifices  were  ordinarily 
to  be  brought  and  offered.    The  law  to  which  we  before  xe- 

*  Maimon.  Morah  Nebboc.  part  iii,  cap.  xlv,  p^  476>  edit,  et  van.  B«z- 
torf.  Basil.  1699. 


ieited,  €ow>eraiiig  Umbt  ''  Basrifiekig  ^  paaa^ver  unto  fhe 
Lord  llieir  God,  of  the  flock  and  of  the  heid,  in  the  place 
whioh  the  Loid  ahonU  choose  to  place  Ua  name  tbsre," 
Dent;  xvi,  %  chiefly  respeott  Ike  aeoriioefl  that  were  tp  Jbe 
oflbred  on  the  seven  days  of  the  feast  of  nnleavened  Iweadi 
which  feast,  we  have  obaerved  before^  was  sometimes  called 
Ihe  pasBorer;  as  appean,  in  that  the  sacrifice  of  the  passover 
is  sidd  to  be  of  the  flock  and  of  the  herd;  whereas-the  pass* 
orer,  properiy  so  cidled,  was  of  the  flock  only.  This  law, 
nevertheless,  indnded  the  paschal  banb,  and  wag  so  under- 
stood by  the  ancient  Jews,  as  is  evident  firom  the  account  of 
the  solemn  passover  kept  in  the  reign  of  king  Josiah,  2  Chron. 
XXXV,  5,  6, 10, 11,  when  ''  the  priests  and  the  Levites  stood 
in  the  holy  place,  and  they  dew  the  passover,  and  the  priests 
sprinkled  the  blood,  and  the  Levites  flayed  it.*"  They,  who 
Idlled  the  passover,  are  distingmshed  from  the  priests  who 
sprinkled  the  blood;  for  a  common  IsraeUle  mi^  kill  the 
paschal  lamb  according  to  the  law  in  Exodus,  chap,  xii,  6» 
<'  the  whole  assemUy  of  the  congregation  of  Israel  shall  kiU 
it*'  Accordingly  in  the  passover,  which  was  kept  in  Heae- 
kiah's  reign,  die  service  of  killii^f  die  passover  fell  iqM>n  the 
Levites,  only  for  those  of  the  congregation  that  were  not 
clean,  3  Chron.  xxx,  17 ;  otherwise,  every  Israelke  was  .to 
kin  his  own  paschal  lamb.  Nor  was  this  a  circumstance  pe- 
culiar to  the  passover ;  in  all  other  sacrifices,  even  in  burnt 
offerings,  wUdi  were  reckoned  the  most  solemn  and  sacred 
of  all  o&ers,  every  man  might  kiH  his  own  spcrifice.  The 
proper  duty  of  the  priests  was  only  to  sprinkle  the  blood,  and 
oflSsr  it  on  Uie  altar  after  it  was  slain,  Lev.  i,  2 — 6.  The 
argument,  flierefore,  as  fottuerly  Imited,  which  some  have 
alleged  against  the  priesthood  of  Christ,  and  the  sacrifice  of 
his  death,  that  then,  as  priest,  he  must  have  killed  himself, 
is  futile  and  groundless,  because  it  did  not  properly  belong  to 
the  priests  to  kill  the  sacrifices.    We  proceed  to  the 

4fA  Article  of  the  paschal  rites,  the  sprinkling  of  the 
blood;  in  order  to  wUdi  it  most  be  received  in  a  bason: 
**  Te  shall  take  a  bunch  of  hyssop  and  dip  it  in  the  bason," 
fpi  besaph,  Exod.  xii,  23.  Botb  the  Septuagint  and  the 
-Vulgate  seem  to  have  mistaken  the  meaning  of  this  word» 

2  H 
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tddng  it  to  ognify  tte  dMr»  or  the  4anliotd  of  die  iMM0a» 
where  sonie  sappoM  the  kunb  was  killed.  The  Septnagiat 
reiiden  it  ifapa  ti^y  dvpea^,  the  Vulgate,  tn  Umine ;  wheieas 
DW  Hppim  and  lttt)D  #tj>potA,  which  are  plurals  of  ^  «qiA» 
are  HientkNied  among  the  yessels  of  the  saoctnary  iu  the  fint 
book  of  Kings,  chap*  Tit,  50,  and  in  JTeramiah,  chap.  h\  19. 
This  Mood  was  to  be  sprinkled  with  a  bunch  of  hyssop  upon 
the  lintel  and  the  two  side  posts  of  the  doors  of  their  houses, 
as  a  signal  to  the  destroying  angel  to  pass  ov^  those  that 
were  thus  mariLod  whMi  he  went  fordi  to  smite  the  Snt-bem 
in  ell  die  odier  houses  in  Egypt,  EKod.  xii,  13— 2S.  The 
blood  was  to  be  sprinkled  only  on  the  lintel  and  the  side  posts* 
not  on  the  threshold,  that  it  might  not  be  trod  on,  but  that  a 
proper  reverence  might  be  preserved  for  it  as  sacred  and  ^fpioal. 
It  cannot  be  supposed,  either  that  this  blood  had  any  natund  vup* 
tne  in  it  to  preserve  die  fiunily  upon  whose  house  it  was  sprin- 
kled from  the  plague,  or  that  God  or  his  angel  needed  such  a 
signal  to  distinguish  betwixt  Egyptians  and  Israelites.  The  use 
of  it  could  only  be  as  a  sensihle  token  of  the  Divine  promise  of 
protection  and  safety  to  the  Israelites,  designed  to  assist  and 
encourage  thenr  faith.  With  the  like  view  God  made  the 
rainbow  a  token  or  sign  of  his  covemmt  and  jMromise  to  Noal^ 
that  he  would  never  again  bring  a  deluge  on  the  earth.  Gen. 
ix,  10 — ^16.  No  doubt  the  blood  of  die  paschal  lamb,  sprinkled 
on  their  houses,  was  intended,  likewise,  to  be  a  tffkal  sign  of 
protection  from  die  vengeance  of  God  through  the  bWod  of 
Christ,  which  is  therefore  called  *'  die  blood  of  sprinkling," 
Heb.  xii,  S4.  In  bodi  respects  it  is  said  that  Moses  *'  through 
fiddi  kept  die  passover  and  the  sprinkling  of  Uood,"  Heb.  xi, 
29;  dirough  faith  in  Gk)d's  promise  of  a  present  temporal 
protection,  and  dirongfa  faidi  in  die  blood  of  Christ,  as  typi- 
fied by  this  blood,  for  spiritual  and  eternal  salvation. 

The  Egyptians,  who  were,  in  many  cases,  unacquainted 
with  the  original  of  their  own  rites,  had  among  them,  many 
ages  afterwards,  aocordmg  to  Epiphanius,  a  very  sensible 
memorial  of  the  preservation  of  die  Israelites,  by  this  red  maik 
being  fixed  on  their  houses ;  for  at  the  vernal  equinox,  which 
was  the  time  of  the  passover,  they  used  to  mark  their  sheep, 
their  trees,  and  the  like,  ix  fuXnwg,  with  red  ochre,  or  some- 
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wlMkt  of  that  kind,  v/ikk  ikey  aappoatd  woidd  presenre 
them*. 

The  circiunsiaiioe  of  ipfiiddiilg  blood  Upon  Ae  door-posts 
M»  plainly  peculiar  to  Ae  first  passover ;  for  tre  find  in  after- 
ages^  when  the  paschal  laoib  was  kffled  in  the  court  of  the 
tabetfnade  or  temple>  *the  blood  of  it  was  sprinkled  on  the 
altar  lft:e  the  blood  of  the  other  sadnfiees,  2  Chron.  sxxy,  11» 

Bdhfyf  The  pasdial  lamb  was  to  be  roasted  whole.  **  Eat 
it  not  tKw,  nor  sodden  at  all  wiA  water,  but  roast  with  fire» 
his  head,  with  his  legs,  and  with  the  pnrtenanoe  thereof^" 
Ebcod.  xii,  9.  The  prohibition  of  eatmg  it  raw,  for  which 
dwre  might  seem  to  be  little  occasion^  since  mankind  hay^ 
generally  abhorred  such  food,  is  understood  by  some  to  haye 
been  giyen  in  opposition  to  the  bariMurons  customs  o£  the 
heathens,  who  in  their  feasts  of  Baodius^  which,  according  to 
Herodotusf  and  Plutarch^,  had  their  origpinal  m  Egypt,  used 
to  tear  the  members  of  hying  creatures  to  {neces,  and  eat 
them  raw.  It  is  therefore  obseryable,  &at  the  Syriac  version 
lenders  the  clause  **  eat  not  of  it  raw,  eat  not  of  it  while  it  is 
aliye§.'' 

Bochort,  after  R.  Solomon  and  Aben-Esara,  derives  the 
Hebrew  word  m3  na,  which  we  render  raw,  firom  the  Ara^ 
hie  M^  iMui,  or  ^  m,  senUcociuSf  half  dressed  ||. 

The  paschal  lamb  was  to  be  roasted;  which,  besides  its 
typical  meaning,  to  be  hereafter  considered,  might  be  ordered 
«ui  a  matter  of  convenience  at  the  first  passov w»  in  order  that 
timr  boiling  vessels  might  be  packed  upi  ready  for  their  march 
tmt  of  Egypt,  wfafle  the  Iamb  was  roasting. 

It  nkust  be  **  roasted  whde,  with  its  1^  and  appur- 
tenances." By  die  appurtenances  we  are  not  to  understand 
die  guts,  but  file  heart»  lights,  liver,  and  whatever  other  paria 
of  the  inwards  are  fit  for  food.  Tins  ii^unction  might  perhaps 
be  designedly  opposed  to  the  superstition  of  the  GentOes,  who 

*  Epiphan.  advenns  HsrM.  hsres.  iviii,  Nazaneor.  sect,  iii,  p.  39, 
^dit.  PMsv. 

t  Herodot.  EoMrp.  cap.  xlix,  p.  107,  106,  adit.  OroooT. 

t  Platarcb.  de  Iside  et  Osiride,  Oper.  torn,  ii,  p.  355, 356,  369,  B.  &c. 
edit.  Francfbrt.  1690. 

§  Spencer,  de  Leg.  Hebr.  lib.  ii,  cap.  iv,  sect,  ii,  p.  300*-^5. 

II  Hierozoie.  lib.  ii,  cap.  1,  Oper.  torn,  ii,  p.  595. 
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used  to  rake  into  tfo  entnala  of  their  sacrifices,  and  coBeet 
angaries  from  them ;  and  it  might  be  partly  intended  fitf  ex- 
pedition in  Ae  celebration  of  the  first  passoyer. 

6thiy,  The  first  passover  was  to  be  eaten  standing,  ni  tka 
posture  of  traTcUers,  who  had  no  time  to  lose,  and  with  ioh 
leavened  bread  and  bitter  herbs,  and  no  bone  of  it  was  to  be 
broken,  Exod.  xii,  8, 11,  46.  The  posture  of  travellers  was 
ehjoined  them,  boA  to  enliven  their  failh  in  ^  {NPomise  of 
4teir  now  speedy  deliverance  from  Egypt ;  and  also,  diat  they 
might  be  ready  to  begin  their  march  presently  afier  snpper. 
They  were  ordered,  therefore,  to  eat  it  with  their  loins  ginded ; 
for  as  tfaey  were  accustomed  to  wear  long  and  loose  garm^its, 
such  as  are  generally  used  by  die  eastern  nations  to  this  day,  it 
was  necessary  to  tie  them  up  with  a  girdle  about  1h^  loins, 
when  they  either  travelled  or  betook  themselves  to  any  labo- 
rious employment.  Thus,  when  Bisha  sent  his  servant  Ge- 
hazi  on  a  message  in  haste,  he  bade  him  *'  gird  up  his  loins," 
2  Kings  iv,  29 ;  and  when  our  Saviour  set  about  washing  his 
disciples'  feet,  "  he  took  a  towel  and  gvded  himself,"  John 

xm,  4. 

They  were  to  eat  the  passover  **  with  shoes  on  didr  feet;'' 
for  in  those  hot  countries  they  ordinarily  wore  sandals,  whid 
were  a  sort  of  clogs,  or  went  barefoot  But  in  traveling  they 
used  shoes,  which  were  indeed  a  sort  of  short  boots,  reaeUng 
a  little  way  up  the  legs*.  Hence,  when  our  Saviour  sent  Ida 
twelve  disciples  to  preach  in  the  nei^bouring  towns,  desiignr 
ing  to  convince  them  by  their  own  experience  of  the  exte^ 
ordinary  care  of  divine  providence  over  them,  that  Ihey  nugfat 
not  be  discouraged  by  the  length  and  danger  of  the  jouniies 
Ihey  would  be  called  to  undertake ;  I  say,  on  Haa  accoont  he 
ordered  them  to  make  no  provision  for  their  present  journey, 
particularly  not  to  take  shoes  on  their  feet,  but  to  be  shod 
with  sandids,  Matt  x,  10,  compared  with  Mark  vi,  9. 

The  Ethiopian  Christians  have  indeed  found  out  another 


«  See  Wagenseil.  Soti^,  p.  664,  edit.  Altdorf.  1674,  or  ia  MMio.  S«» 
reDhasii,  torn,  iii,  p.  S61 ;  Lightfoot's  Hone  Hebr.  Matt,  x,  10;  Si^iittaiins 
de  Nudipedalibus  Veteruro,  cap.  i,  sect,  zix,  et  seq.  apud  Syntagma  Dis- 
sertatioDani,  torn,  i,  p.  272,  et  seq.  Rotterod.  1699.  But  ByntMis  is  of 
opinion,  that  shoes  and  sandals  are  the  flame,  de  C^lcitis  Hebneonin, 
lib.  i,  cap.  vi,  sect,  ix,  x,  p.  90 — 98,  Dordiac.  1715. 
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Teason  for  die  Israelites  being  commanded  to  eat  the  first 
passover  with  shoes  on  their  feet ;  namely,  beeanse  the  land 
of  Egypt  was  poOnted ;  whereas  at  Mount  Sinai  Grod  com* 
mandcd  Moses  to  pat  off  his  shoes  from  his  feet,  beeanse  the 
place  was  holy ;  and  for  this  reason  the  Ethiopians  say  it  is  a 
custom  with  tfiem  to  be  barefoot  in  their  chnrches*. 

Again,  they  were  to  eat  Ihe  passover  with  staves  in  their 
hands,  such  as  were  always  used  by  travellers  in  those  rocky 
comitries,  both  to  support  them  in  slippery  places,  and  defend 
them  against  assaults ;  see  Gen.  xxxii,  10*  Of  this  sort  was 
probably  Moses's  rod,  which  he  had  in  his  hand  when  God 
sent  him  with  a  message  to  Pharaoh,  Exod.  iy,  2,  and  which 
was  afterwards  used  as  an  instrument  in  working  so  many 
miracles.  So  necessary  in  these  countries  was  a  staff,  or 
walking  stick,  on  a  journey,  that  it  was  a  usual  thing  for 
persons,  when  they  undertook  long  joumies,  to  take  a  spare 
staff  with  them,  for  fear  one  should  fail.  When  Christ,  there- 
fore, sent  his  apostles  on  that  embassy  which  we  mentioned 
belore,  he  ordered  them  not  to  take  staves,  (t^yjra  paJSSaSt  Luke 
iXy  3 ;  that  is,  only  one  staff  or  walking  stick,  without  making 
provision  of  a  spare  one,  as  was  common  in  long  joumies ;  or, 
as  it  is  in  St,  Mark,  chap,  vi,  8,  **  save  a  staff  only."  If 
therefore  we  adhere  to  the  common  reading  in  the  parallel 
passage  in  St.  Matthew,  where  Christ  bade  them  take 
ffofte  paUdr,  not  a  staff.  Matt,  x,  10,  it  must  be  understood  of 
a  spare  staff.  Nevertheless  many  copies  have  paSia^  in  this 
]dace,  which  is  followed  in  our  translation.^ 

Now  these  circumstances  were  plainly  peculiar  to  the  first 
passover ;  for  when  the  children  of  Israel  were  settled  in  the 
land  of  Canaan,  they  no  h>nger  eat  the  paschal  lamb  in  the 
posture  of  traveUers,.  but  tike  men  at  rest  and  ease,  sitting,  or 
rather  lying,  on  couches ;  the  posture  in  which  our  Saviour 
and  his  disciples  ate  the  passover,  Jolm  xiii,  28. 

The  paschal  lamb  was  to  be  eaten  with  unleavened  bread ; 
in  the  Hebrew  tttto  maisoth,  which  some  derive  from  ftfo 
matseiSf  or  tvto  maUah,  comprtniiy  because  bread  made 
without  yeast  or  leayen  is  heavy  and  close,  as  if  pressed  to- 

*  Damiantts  Goenais  de  Moribus  iEthiopam,  cited  by  Sagittarios  de  Nti- 
dipedalibas  Vatenun,  cap.  ii,  sect,  xv,  uU  supra,  p.  305,  306,  Rotterod^ 
1699. 
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gttllicr.  B^chirt  rejects  Ikv  toivHtion,  mA  Jeriyoa  it  fnm 
«B  Arabic  word,  with  the  same  radieab,  wUch  mggaSm  pve 
and  sincere*;  and  so  m»  sialsoM  signiiieB  biead  made  cf 
pve  flour  and  watar,  without  anj  nuxture.  This  amts  beat 
wifli  the  aposde's  aUosioa :  **  Thcsefore  let  us  keep  the  feaa^ 
not  with  old  leaven,  neither  with  the  leaven  of  maBee  sad 
wickedness,  but  with  the  unleavened  bread  d  sinpeiiCy  and 
truth,"  1  Cor«  v,  8. 

The  reason  of  the  injunction  to  eat  <he  paschal  lamb  with 
unleavened  bread  was,  paidy,  to  remind  then  of  the  hard- 
ships thej  had  sustained  ia  Egypt,  ui))eaivmied  hmg  aume 
heavy  and  less  palatable  than  leavened  bread;  and  it  is,  thei^ 
fore,  called  the  bread  of  affliation,  Deut  xvi,  8;  and  paitly 
to  commemorate  U^  speed  of  their  deUv^rance  w  departsse 
ttom  thence,  which  was  such,  that  they  had  sfcot  aaffidieBt  tune 
to  leaven  their  bread ;  it  is  expvesdy  said,  that  their  ^*  daug^ 
was  not  leavened,  because  they  were  thrust  oat  of  Egypt,  and 
could  not  tarry,"  Exod.  xii,  89 ;  and  on  this  aeoouat  it  was 
enacted  into  a  standing  law,  "Thou  dialt  eat  unkavonod 
bread,  even  the  bread  of  afflictioa ;  for  then  earnest  forth  Q«t 
of  Egypt  in  haste,''  Deut  xvi,  8.  This  rite,  theiefere,  was 
not  only  observed  at  the  first  pasaover,  but  in  all  suoeeediag 
ages. 

The  salad,  or  sauce,  of  bitter  herbs  was  doubtiess  presoifted 
ibr  the  same  reason ;  namely,  to  be  a  memorial  of  thai  seven 
bondage  in  Egypt,  which  **  made  their  livea  bitter  to  dMon/* 
Exod.  i,  14';  and  possibly,  aUo,  to  denote  the  haste  tibey  wem 
in,  which  laid  them  under  a  necessity  of  taking  up  wi^  such 
wild  herbs  as  were  readiest  nt  hand.  We  have  not  any  ac^ 
count  what  herbs  in  particular  these  were,  ezeept  from  the 
conjectures  of  the  rabhies,  which  are  not  worth  our  a^an- 
tionf. 

To  this  salad,  or  sauce,  the  latter  Jews,  as  Ch>dwin  observes, 
add  another,  of  sweet  and  bitter  diings,  as  dates,  figs,  niains, 
vinegar,  and  otfa^  ingredients^  pounded  and  mixed  np  to- 
gether to  the  consistence  ot  mustard,  which  they  call  norm 

•  Bochart.  Hieroz.  lib.  ii,  cap.  1,  p.  601. 

t  MiihD.  tit.  Pesachini,  cap.  ii,  sect,  n,  torn,  ii,  p.  141,  edit.  Sarenhos. 
Their  opim<m  is  discussed  at  kiige  by  Bocliart,  Hieroioic.  lib.  ii,  capw  I, 
Oper.  torn,  ii,  p.  603--d09. 
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fiimroweih,  and  make  to  be  a  memonal  of  the  ehy  in  wUoh 
ikm  others  labouzod  in  Ifae  land  df  Egypt*.  Seme  imagine 
this  wag  tke  sanee  in  vhich  onr  Sayionr  dipped  the  sop  that  he 
gave  to  JudaB,  John  xiii,  26* 

It  was  farther  prescribed,  that  they  shonld  eat  the  flesh  of 
the  lamb  without  bieaking  any  of  his  bones,  Exod.  xii,  46. 
This  the  later  Jews  nndentand,  not  of  the  lesser  bones,  but 
only  of  the  greater,  which  had  marrow  in  themf.  Thus  was 
this  rite  also  intended  to  denote  their  being  in  haste,  not 
Imvkig  time  to  break  the  bones  and  snck  ont  the  marrow;]:. 
But  it  had  likewise  a  typical  meaning,  of  which  we  shaQ  have 
occasion  to  take  notice  hereafter. 

7ihbf,  It  was  ordered,  that  nothing  of  the  paschal  lamb 
ahonld  remain  till  the  mmming ;  bnt,  if  it  was  not  all  eaten,  it 
abonld  be  consumed  by  fine,  Exod.  ^di,  10.  The  same  law 
was  extended  to  all  eucharistical  sacrifices,  Levit.  xxii,  30; 
no  part  of  which  was  to  be  left  or  set  by,  lest  it  should  b6 
eormpted,  or  converted  to  any  profane  or  common  use.  An 
injunction,  which  was  designed,  no  doubt,  to  maintain  the 
honour  of  sacrifices,  and  teach  the  Jews  to  treat  with  reye- 
rence  whatever  was  consecrated  more  especially  to  the  service 
of  God. 

As  to  the  first  paschal  sacrifice,  it  was  the  more  necessary 
that  it  should  all  be  eaten  or  consumed  that  night,  as  the 
Israelites  were  to  march  out  of  Egypt  early  the  next  morning. 
Otherwise  they  would  have  been  obliged,  either  to  submit  to 
the  inconvenience  of  carryii^  the  remainder  of  it  along  with 
them,  or  to  the  disagreeable  dorcmnstance  of  leaving  it  behind 
them,  to  the  contempt  of  the  Egyptians.  Moreover,  this  law 
with  respect  to  sacrifices  might  be  made  so  comprehensive  and 
general,  on  the  same  account  that  induced  Hezekiah  to  break 
in  pieces  the  brazen  serpent,  3  Kings  xviii,  4 :  that  is,  to 
prevent  the  abuse  of  such  relics  to  superstitious  uses,  and  to 
discountenance  the  custom  of  the  heathen  idolaters,  who  re* 
served  some  part  of  their  sacrifices  for  any  purposes  they 
thought  proper;  as  Herodotus  §  infoims  us  concerning  the 

*  Maimon.  de  Soleon.  Pasch.  cap.  vii,  sect,  xi,  p.  889;  Creaii  Fasc.  Sept» 
t  Vid.  Bochart.  Hierozoic.  lib.  ii,  cap.  1,  Oper.  torn,  ii,  p.  609. 
t  Maimon.  Moreh  Nebhoch,  part  iii,  cap.  xlvi,  p.  483,  Basil,  16^9. 
§  Helrodot.  Clio,  cap.  cuxii,  p.  55,  edit.  Gronov. 
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fladnt  PertiaM,  a&d  as  jocbm  io  be  inlHMited  in  Ae 
obpter  of  the  apociyplial  book  of  Baraeb,  where  die  prioata 
are  said  **  to  sell  aad  abuae  the  tbingB  thai  were  Mwnifaieil  ta 
idob ;  and  in  like  manner  their  wives  laid  np  part  thereof  hi 
salt,"  Bamch  vi,  28.  From  whenee  we  um^  natnralfy  demRo 
Ae  like,  snperstitioiis  custom  of  some  womoi  among  Chiis- 
tians,  who  procoie  and  lay  op  some  part  of  the  bread,  whioh 
has  been  used  in  the  Lord's  sapper,  to  omre  thmr  ofaihfaren  of 
Ae  whooping  cough. 

Stkhff  It  was  eojoined  the  Israelites  at  the  first  pasaorer, 
that  Ihej  ahonld  keep  in  their  own  houses  all  that  nigh^  ''aad 
none  of  them  should  go  out  of  the  door  of  his  hoase  liU  the 
momingy"  left  they  should  be  exposed  to  the  destroying  ai^^ 
Exod.  xii,  22,  23.  We  are  not  to  suppose  the  angel  coidd 
not  have  distinguished  an  Israelite  from  an  Egyptian,  if  he 
bad  met  him  in  the  street;  but  they  were  hereby  intended  te 
be  instructed,  that  their  safety  lay  in  being  under  the  protec- 
tion of  the  blood  of  the  lamb,  which  was  s[Nrinkled  upon  the 
door-posts  of  their  houses,  as  an  emblem  and  type  of  ^iritnal 
salvation  by  the  Uood  of  Christ,  This  rite,  however,  was  pe* 
culiar  to  the  first  passover,  and  not  observed  in  succeeding 
ages ;  otherwise,  Christ  and  his  apostles  would  not  have  gone 
to  the  mount  of  Olives  the  same  evening  on  which  they  had 
been  eating  the  passover.  Matt,  xxvi,  90. 

Having  thus  considered  the  rites  of  the  passover,  we  are, 

Sdljff  To  inquire  into  the  signification  of  them. 

That  the  passover  had  a  typical  reference  to  Christ,  we 
learn  from  the  apostle's  calling  him  "  our  passover,"  1  Cor. 
V,  7.  Godwin  has  drawn  out  a  catalogue  of  thirteen  articles, 
in  which  this  type  resembles  its  antitype,  and  a  larger  aad 
more  particular  one  may  be  found  in  the  chi^>ter  de  Paschaii 
of  Witsius's  (Ecanomia  FcBderis,  under  four  general  heads: 
the  first  respecting  the  person  of  Christ;  the  second,  his  suf- 
ferings; the  third,  the  firuits  and  effects  of  tliem;  and  the  way 
in  which  we  are  to  obtain  an  interest  in  these  fruits  and  eflfects. 
We  shall  briefly  select  a  few  of  the  particulars  under  each  of 
these  heads. 

Ist,  The  person  of  Christ  was  typified  by  the  paschal  lamb. 
On  which  account,  as  well  as  in  respect  to  the  lamb  of  Ae 
daily  sacrifice,  he  is  often  represented  under  the  emblem  of  a 
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knb:  '•  JUbM  ^Oie  lamb  ef  CM,''  mUi  Jdn  die  Baptist, 
John  i,  29,  96«  The  fitness  and  profiriety  of  tbb  type  9r 
•mUeoi  ceunate,  partly  in  same  natnrd  properties  bebnging 
to  a  lanb,  and  partly  in  some  oirciuiistanees  peculiar  to  the 
pasehal  lamb.  A  lamb»  being,  perimps,  the  least  siAjeet  to 
oholer  o£  any  aobnal  in  tine  bnite  oirestion,  was  a  very  proper 
cmUem  of  our  Satioiu^s  bamility  and  meekness,  .and  of  bis 
iaoihnsnre  behaviour.  Matt  xi,  29 ;  for  he,  by  whose  predoos 
Uood  we  were  redeemed,  was  ^*  a  lamb  without  blemish  and 
widMHit  spot,"  1  Pet.  i,  19 ;  and  likewise  of  his  exemfdary 
patience  and  submission  to  his  Father^s  will  under  all  his  suf- 
ferings, and  in  the  agony  of  death;  for  thoi^^h  he  was  *^  op* 
pressed  and  afflicted,  yet  he  opened  not  his  mouth,"  Isa.  liiif  7« 
By  his  ahn^ty  power  he  could  have  defivered  himself  out  of 
Ae  hands  of  his  enemies,  as  he  had  done  on  former  occasions, 
liufceiT,  29,  80;  John  viii,  59;  but  behold  the  lion  of  the 
tiibe  of  JTudah  now  transformed  into  a  lamb,  by  his  obedience 
to  his  Father^  will,  and  compassion  to  the  souls  of  men. 

There  were,  also,  some  circumstances  peculiar  to  the  paschal 
lamb,  which  contributed-  to  its  fitness  and  propriety  as  a  type 
imd  emblmn  of  Christ :  such  as  its  being  ordered  to  be  firee 
fipom  all  blemish  and  natural- defect,  that  it  might  the  better 
represent  the  immaculate  Son  of  God,  who  was  made  without 
sin,  and  never  did  any  iniquity,  Heb.  vii,  26;  that  it  was  to 
be  taken  out  of  the  flock,  therein  representii^  that  divine 
person,  who,  in  order  to  Us  being  made  a  sacrifice  for  our 
sins,  did  first  become  one  of  us  bv  taking  our  flesh  and  blood, 
and  "  was  made  in  all  things  like  to  his  brethren,"  Heb.  ii, 
14, 17. 

The  paschal  lamb  was  to  be  a  male  of  the  first  year,  when 
the  flesh  was  in  the  highest  state  of  perfection  for  food ;  more 
fitly  to  represent  the  '*  child  that  was  to  be  bom,"  ''  the  son 
that  was  to  be  given"  (Isa.  ix,  6)  to  us,  and  the  ^Lcellency  of 
the  sacrifice  he  was  to  offer  for  us,  after  he  had  lived  a  short 
life  among  men.    Once  more. 

The  paschal  lamb  was  to  be  taken  out  of  the  flock  four  days 
before  it  was  sacrificed.  This  circumstance,  if  we  understand 
it  of  such  prophetic  days  as  are  mentioned  in  the  fourth  chap- 
ter of  Easekiel,  is  perfectly  applicable  to  Christ,  who  left  Us 
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■Mytkfii^s  hofuie  and  fimily,  «Bd  engaged  pablifilj  m  kv  ofioe 
M  a  Sanovr,  four  yean  befture  liu  death. 

S£y»  The  flafierioga  and  death  of  Chiwt  weie  alao  tjfpi&ed 
by  the  paaehal  lamb  in  yanons  partieulars.  For  instance,  ll^t 
linnb  was  to  be  kiUed  ''  by  the  whole  assend>ly  of  the  eoB> 
giegation  of  lamel/'  Exod.  xii,  6 ;  and  so  the  whole  eatale  cf 
the  Jews,  the  priests,  scribes,  elden,  rulers,  and  the  popniaea 
in  general,  eoni^iired  in  the  death  of  Christ  (coBi|MD9e  Msak 
3nT,  43,  with  Luke  udii,  13).  The  paschal  kunb  was  to  be 
killed  by  the  eSbsion  of  its  blood,  as  pointing  out  the  manner 
of  Chrisf  s  death,  in  which  there  was  an  effusion  of  blood  on 
the  cross.  It  was  to  be  roasted  with  fire,  to  leiMreseoting  ila 
antitype  enduring  on  our  account  the  fierceness  of  CMi*s 
anger,  which  is  said  to  "bum  like  fire,''  Psal.  Ixxxix,  46; 
Jar.  iy,  4.  Hence  that  complaint  of  our  safii9ring  Sayionr  in 
the  prophecy  concerning  him  in  the  twenty-second  Psalm, 
*'  My  heart  is  like  wax,  it  is  melted  in  the  midst  of  my 
bowels;  my  strength  is  dried  up  Mke  a  potsherd,  and  my 
tongue  cleayeth  to  my  jaws,"  Psal.  xxii,  14, 15* 

There  was,  further,  a  remariLaUe  correqiondenoe  betwixt 
the  type  and  the  antitype,  with  respect  to  the  place  and  tiiM 
in  which  each  was  killed  as  a  sacrifice.  The  place  was  the 
same  as  to  both ;  namely,  '*  the  place  whi^  Ae  Lord  should 
choose,  to  put  lus  name  there,'*  wUdi  firom  the  reign  of  Dmd 
was  at  Jerusalem :  and  the  time  was  ako  the  same ;  for  Christ 
sofiered  his  agonies  on  the  same  evening  on  which  the  paas- 
oTer  was  celebrated ;  and  Jiis  death  the  next  day,  between 
the  two  evenings,  accordmg  to  the  most  probable  interpretalisn 
of  that  phrase,  namely,  betwixt  noon  and  sun-set. 

Sdltff  Several  of  the  happy  firuits  and  consequences  of  die 
death  of  Christ  were  remarkably  typified  by  the  sacrifice  sf 
the  paschal  lamb;  such  as  protection  and  salvation  by  his 
Uood,  of  which  the  sprinkling  of  the  door-posts  with  the 
blood  of  the  lamb,  and  the  safety  which  the  Israelites  by  that 
means  enjoyed  firom  the  plague  fhst  spread  through  aH  the 
fiuniUes  of  the  Egyptians,  was  a  designed  and  iHostrious  em- 
hiem*  It  is  in  allusion  to  dus  type,  that  the  blood  of  Christ 
is  called  '<  the  blood  of  sprinklmg,"  1  Pet  i,  3 ;  Heb. 
xii,  34. 


Immedialielj  upon  Ike  laraolitei  eating  Ae  Sank  pmaunret^ 
they  were  delivered  fi^m  dieir  Egyptian  atavesy,  and  restored 
to  fall  liberty*  of  which  they  had  been  deprived  for  nany 
years ;  and  such  is  the  fndt  of  the  death  of  Christ,  in  a  spi» 
fitoal  and  mveh  nobler  sense,  to  all  that  believe  in  Um ;  for 
he  hath  tboreby  **  obtained  eternal  redemption  for  us/*  and 
**  hronght  ns  into  the  glorious  liberty  of  the  children  of  God," 
Heb.  ix,  IS;  Rom.  viii,  21. 

4thfyj  The  ways  md  means,  by  which  we  we  to  obtain  on 
interest  in  the  blessed  fruits  of  the  sacrifice  of  Christ,  were 
also  represented  by  lively  emblems  in  tbe  passover ;  namely, 
by  the  sprinkling  of  the  blood  of  the  Iamb  on  the  door-posts, 
and  by  eatii^  the  flesh  of  it.  The  door-post  may  be  under'- 
stood  to  signify  the  heart  of  man,  which  is  the  gate,  or  doixr, 
by  which  the  King  of  glory  is  to  enter,  PsaL  xxiv,  7 ;  and 
wUch  is  as  manifest  in  the  sight  of  God  as  the  veiy  doors  of 
o«r  houses  are  to  any  one  that  passes  by  them,  1  Sam.  xvi,  7. 
The  sprinkling  of  the  blood  on  the  door-posts  may  therofore 
aignify  the  purifying  of  the  heart  by  the  grace  of  Christ,  which 
he  purchased  for  us  by  his  Uood.  This  seems  to  be  the 
apostle's  allusion  in  the  following  expression,  ^*  Having  your 
hearts  sprbyded  from  an  evil  conscience,"  Heb»  x,  22. 

By  eating  the  flesh  of  the  lamb  we  have  no  difficulty  to 
understand  faith  in  Jesus  Christ,  since  Christ  himself  has  ex* 
pressed  saving  faith  in  him  by  the  metaphor  of  eatti^  his 
flesh,  probably  in  reference  to  the  passover,  JTohn  vi,  58. 

It  is  worthy  of  our  notice,  that  the  lamb  was  to  be  roasted 
whole,  and  was  to  be  all  eaten,  and  none  of  it  left ;  which 
may  fitly  signify,  that,  in  order  to  our  obtaiziing  the  benefits 
of  Christ's  sacrifice,  we  must  receive  him,  submit  to  him,  and 
trust  upon  him  inifl  Us  characters  and  ofiioes,  as  our  prophet» 
our  priest,  and  our  king ;  nor  are  we  to  expect,  that  he  wffl 
redeem  and  save  us  from  the  wrath  to  come,  if  we  will  not  at 
present  have  him  to  reign  over  us. 

The  passover  was  to  be  eaten  with  bitter  heriis;  which, 
besides  its  being  an  intended  memorial  of  the  afflictions  of  the 
Israelites  in  Egypt,  may  fitfy  signify,  that  repentance  for  sin 
must  accompany  faith  in  Christ;  and  also,  that,  if  we  are  par* 
takers  of  the  benefits  of  Christ's  sufferings,  we  must  expect, 
and  be  content,  to  be  in  some  measure  partakers  likewise  of 
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Uf  saflMngi.  To  this  pvpoM  the  apoide  qieakt  of  **  (he 
fellowBhip  of  Us  snffeiings,^  Phil.  m»  10 ;  and  ebewheve  saith, 
'<  that  if  we  suffer  with  him,  we  shall  also  reigii  with  \am/* 
2  Tim.  ii,  12. 

The  paisoyer  was  also  to  be  eaten  with  unleavened  facead, 
which  St.  Paul  interprets  to  signify  sincerity  and  purity  of 
heart,  in  opposition  to  malice^  wickedness*  and  falaefaood; 
and  which  must  necessarily  accompany  faith  in  Christ  in  order 
to  Ins  being  our  passover,  that  is,  our  protector  from  the  wnA 
of  God,  and  our  redeemer  from  spiritual  bondage  and  miaery» 

1  Cor.  V,  7,  8- 

It  was  fturther  ordered,  that  in  eating  the  paschal  Iamb  they 
should  **  not  break  a  bone  of  it;''  a  circumstance  inwUdi 
there  was  a  remarkable  correspondence  betwixt  the  type  and 
the  antitype,  John  xix,  83,  36. 

Perhaps  there  is  more  fancy  than  judgmooit,  in  that  mystical 
interpretation  which  some  have  put  on  this  circumstance,  who 
by  the  bones  understand  {hose  secrets  of  God,  or  those  hard 
and  difficult  things  in  the  divine  counsels,  which  we  are  not 
able  to  comprehend,  and  which  we  should,  therefore*  be  hum- 
bly content  to  be  ignorant  of,  without  too  curiously  and 
anxiously  searching  into  them,  according  to  the  advice  of 
Moses,  **  Secret  things  belong  to  the  Lord  our  God,  but 
those  which  are  revealed,  to  us  and  to  our  children  6«r  ever, 
that  we  may  do  all  the  words  of  this  law,*'  Deut  xxix,  29. 

None,  who  were  legally  unclean  and  polluted,  might  eat 
the  passover,  which  may  farther  hint  to  us,  that  purity  and  holi- 
ness are  necessary  and  incumbent  on  all  that  would  partake  of 
the  benefit  of  Chrisf  s  sacrifice ;  for  '*  what  fellowship  hath 
righteousness  with  unrighteousness?  what  communion  hath 
light  with  darkness  t  what  concord  hath  Christ  with  BeUaL" 

2  Cor.  vi,  14, 16. 

The  Israelites  were  to  eat  their  first  passover  in  the  habit 
and  posture  of  travellers,  which,  in  the  mystical  sense,  may 
signify,  that  such  as  enter  into  covenant  with  God,  through 
Christ,  must  be  resolved  upon,  and  ready  to  go  forth  to» 
every  duty  to  which  he  calls  them.  They  are  not  to  look  on 
this  world  as  their  home ;  but,  remembering  that  they  are  tra- 
velling towards  heaven,  they  are  to  bear  that  blessed  world 
much  upon  their  thoughts,  and  to  be  diligent  in  preparing  for 
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Iheir  entrance  into  it.  To  this  purpose  are  we  exhorted  **  to 
gird  up  the  loins  of  oar  minds  and  to  be  sober ;"  to  ^'  stand, 
having  our  loins  ^ded  about  with  truth ;"  and,  **  as  pilgrims 
and  strangers,  to  abstain  from  fleshly  lusts  which  war  against  i 
the  soul,"  1  Pet.  i,  13 ;  Eph.  vi,  14 ;  1  Pet.  ii,  11.  In  aU 
these  expressions  there  seems  to  be  some  reference  to  the 
habit  and  posture  of  the  Israelites  at  the  first  passover. 

They  were  to  eat  the  passover  in  haste ;  and  thus  we  must 
'^  flee  for  refuge  to  lay  hold  on  the  hope  set  before  us,"  Heb. 
▼i,  18 ;  must  not  delay  and  trifle,  but  **  give  diligence  to 
make  our  calling  and  election  sure,"  2  Pet.  i,  10 ;  for  the ' 
kingdom  of  heaven  is  said  to  **  sufier  violence,  and  the  vio- 
lent take  it  by  force,"  Matt,  xi,  12. 

In  the  last  place,  the  Israelites  were  to  eat  the  passover, 
each  family  in  their  own  house ;  and  none  might  go  out  of  the 
house  any  more  that  night,  lest  the  destroying  angel  should 
meet  and  kill  him.  By  the  houses  may  be  understood  the 
church  of  Christ,  in  which  only  we  are  to  expect  communion 
with  him  and  salvation  by  him ;  and  having  entered  into  it, 
we  must  not  go  out  again,  lest  we  meet  with  the  doom  of 
apostates  (see  Heb.  vi,  4 — 6 ;  x,  38 ;  2  Pet.  ii,  20,  21),  which 
ii  dreadful  beyond  description*. 

Of  the  Feast  of  Unleavened  Bread. 

Having  treated  pretty  largely  of  the  passover,  we  proceed 
to  the  feast  of  unleavened  bread,  which  immediately  fol- 
lowed it,  and  was  kept  seven  days,  from  the  fifteenth  of  the 
month  Nisan  to  the  twenty-first,  inclusive ;  as  appears  from 
the  two  following  passages ;  the  first  from  the  book  of  Exodus, 
**  In  the  first  month,  on  the  fourteenth  day  of  the  month,  at 
even,  ye  shall  eat  unleavened  bread,  until  the  one-and-twen- 

tieth  day  of  the  month  at  even,"  Exod.  xii,  18.    Agam,  from 

< 

*  Bfridas  WitsioB,  see  Mather  on  the  Types,  p.  521—580,  Doblin, 
1685. 

Od  the  subject  of  the  paseoTer  in  genera],  with  the  rest  of  the  authors 
already  quoted,  see  Ligbtfoot,  in  his  Temple  Service,  chap,  xii,  xiii,  xiv ; 
and  Spencer  de  Legibas  Hebraeor.  lib.  ii,  cap.  iv,  torn,  i,  p.  293 — 810.  In 
Witsii  (Econom.  Foederis  is  a  good  abridgment  of  what  Bochart  hath  said 
on  the  subject. 
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tbe  book  of  Nnmben,  **  In  the  fourteelitli  day  of  tlie  tnt 
mondi  is  the  panover  of  die  Lord;  and  in  tihe  ffileeBlk  daj  of 
tins  mondi  is  the  feast ;  seren  days  shall  unleavened  htead  ha 
eaten ;  in  the  first  day  shall  be  an  holy  convocation/'  Nnioib. 
xxviii,  16>  17.  When^  therefore,  it  is  said  m  the  sixleendi 
chapter  of  Denteronomy,  ''  Six  days  shalt  thon  eat  udea- 
yened  bread,  and  on  the  seventh  shall  be  a  solemn  aaiembiy, 
ver.  8,  it  cannot  be  meant  that  they  were  to  use  wdeaveBed 
bread  six  days  only ;  but  that  having  eaten  it  six  days,  they 
should  conclude  the  festival  on  the  seventh  with  a  soleun  as- 
sembly, continuing  to  eat  unleavened  bread  on  this  day,  as 
they  had  done  on  the  six  preceding.  The  SamBtitaa  text  and 
the  Septnag^t  read  likewise  in  the  thirteenth  chapter  of  Bat*« 
odtts,  **  Six  days  shalt  thou  eat  unleavened  bmd,"  ver.  6^ 
and  not  seven,  as  it  is  in  the  Hebrew  copy  and  the  targaai. 

The  very  day  of  the  passover,  vts.  the  fourteenth  of  Nisan, 
is  called  the  first  day  of  unleavened  bread,  both  by  St.  Mat- 
thew and  St.  Mark,  Matt  xxvi,  17 ;  Mark  xiv,  12 ;  whereas, 
according  to  the  passage  before  cited  firom  the  ImmJl  of  Nm»- 
bers,  the  fifteenth  day  of  the  month  being  said  to  be  the  first 
day  of  the  feast,  that  is,  of  unleavened  bread,  the  day  of  the 
passover  was  the  day  before  the  first  day  of  unleavened  bread. 
Some,  therefore,  suppose,  that  v/swnj  is  put  by  the  evangefisCs 
for  KfvrtpoL^  as  it  is  in  the  first  chapter  of  St  John,  where 
John  the  Baptist  says,  **  He  that  comes  after  me,**  r^cvro^  fee 
i|y,  that  is,  irp^repog,  **  was  before  me,"  ver.  80*  Thus  ir^for^ 
m^kipa,  rwv  a^vfum  should  be  rendered,  not  '*  the  first  ds^  of 
Ae  feast,"  but  "  die  day  before  Ae  feast  of  unleavened 
bread  *."  I  apprehend,  however,  there  is  no  need,  in  ovder 
to  solve  the  difficulty,  to  have  recourse  to  this  more  unasual 
meaning  of  the  word  ^puttos ;  for  these  two  feasts,  the  passover 
and  that  of  unleavened  bread,  though  distinct  in  themselves^ 
yet  followed  close  upon  one  another,  and  bdng  united  inls 
one  continued  festival  for  eight  days  together,  hence  the  name 
of  either  of  them  came  to  be  used  for  both.  The  feast  of  un- 
leavened bread  is  called  the  passover  by  St.  Luke,  chap,  xxii, 
1 ;  and  why  then  may  not  the  feast  of  the  passover  be  cidled 
the  feast  of  unleavened  bread  by  St.  Matthew  and  St  Mark, 
especially  since  the  passover  also  was  eat  with  unleavened 

*  Reland.  Andq.  part,  iv,  sect,  ill,  p.  456,  Sd  edit.  1717. 
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broad?  aBd  tliis»  Botwithstaiiding  the  feuit  of  nnleayened 
liread,  properiy  so  called,  did  not  begin  till  the  next  day,  at 
least  not  till  the  evening  of  die  pasdhal  day ;  for  it  must  be 
lamembered,  tiie  Jews  celebrated  their  sabbath,  and  all  sacred 
festivals,  from  evening  to  evening.  This,  indeed,  gives  ns  the 
hint  of  another  solution,  which  is  espoused  by  s<mie,  namely, 
that  the  paschal  day  is  called  the  first  day  of  unleavened 
bread,  because  the  feast  of  mdeavened  bread  began  on  the 
evening  of  that  day*.  But  die  fonner  solution  is,  I  tfamk, 
the  more  satisCuctory. 

During  the  whole  continuance  of  this  festival  they  might 
not  eat  any  leavened  bread,  nor  so  much  as  have  it  in  their 
bouses,   Exod.  xii,  15,  18,  19.     Care,  therefore,  must  be 
taken,  before  the  feast  began,  to  "  purge  out  the  old  leaven," 
aa  the  apostie,  in  allusion  to  this  rite,  expresses  it,  1  Cor.  v,  7* 
Concerning  this  matter  the  modem  Jews  are  superstitiously 
exact  and  scrupulous.    The  master  of.  the  famOy  makes  a 
diUgent  search  into  every  hole  and  crevice  throughout  the 
house,  lest  any  crumb  of  leavened  bread  should  remain  in  it, 
and  that  not  by  the  light  of  the  sun  or  moon,  but  of  a  candle. 
And  in  order  that  this  exactness  may  not  appear  altogether 
soperiuous  and  ridiculous,  care  is  taken  to  conceal  some  scraps 
of  leavened  bread  in  s<Mne  comei*  or  other,  the  discovery  of 
which  occasions  mighty  joy.    This  search,  nevertheless,  strict 
as  it  is,  does  not  give  him  entire  satisfaction.    After  all,  he 
beseecheft  God,  that  all  the  leavened  bread  which  is  in  the 
house,  as  weQ  what  he  has  found,  as  what  he  has  not,  may  be- 
come like  the  dust  of  the  earth,  and  be  reduced  to  nothing* 
And  as  they  are  thus  superstitbusly  careful  in  purging  out  tiie 
old  leaven,  so  they  are  no  less  exact  and  scrupulous  about 
making  their  bread  for  the  feast,  lest  there  should  be  any  fer- 
mentation in  it,  or  any  thing  like  leaven  mixed  with  it.    For 
instance:  the  com  of  which  it  is  made  must  not  be  carried  to 
tiie  mill  on  the  horse's  bare  back,  lest  the  heat  of.  the  horse 
should  make  it  ferment ;  the  sack,  in  which  it  is  put,  must  be 
earefidly  examined,  lest  there  should  be  any  remainder  of  old 
meal  in  it,  which  might  prove  like  leaven  to  the  new  meal ; 
the  dough  must  be  made  in  a  place  not  exposed  to  the  sun, 
lest  tiie  heat  of  the  sun  should  make  it  ferment;  and  it  must 

*  lUland.  ubi  supra,  p.  455,  456. 
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be  put  into  the  oven  imaiedii^d^  after  il  is  made,  lesi  k  iboeU 
femeiit  itoelf  *• 

From  the  Jews,  probaUy,  tlie  B4Miian  Catholies  hsve  Imk- 
rowed  many  sujpcratitioqs  niceties  about  the  oom  and  dflHi|^ 
of  which  they  make  their  hosts. 

The  ponifhrnmit  to  be  inflicted  on  any»  who  neglected  Is 
cleanse  their  booses  from  leayen  against  the  feast,  is,  in  the 
judgment  of  the  rabbies,  soooigingt.  But  the  penalty  tat 
eating  leavened  bread,  daring  this  festival,  is,  acooidia^  to  the 
law  of  GM,  to  be  '*  cut  off  from  the  congregation  of  Israel,'' 
Eau>d.  in,  19;  the  same  punishment  wUeh  is  threatened  to 
the  n^efct  of  circmndsion.  Gen.  xvii,  14;  -and  fo^^eveal 
other  trespasses,  both  against  the  moral  and  ceremoBnl  teaiay 
as  to  wilfnl  sinning  in  contempt  of  the  divine  anthority»  Nmnb. 
XV,  SO,  31;  to  profaning. the  sabbath,  Exod^xxxi,  14;  to  the 
eating  of  fat  and  blood.  Ley.  vii,  25,  27 ;  and  to  several  other 
violations  of  the  law.  But  what  this  tto  cheretk,  as  the  lab- 
hies  call  it,  from  no  charatK  M^euit^  or  catting  off,  sigmfied* 
is  rather  differently  conjeotnred  by  various  writers,  than  cer- 
tainly determined  by  any.  Some  make  it  to  signify  excom- 
munication ;  others  death,  to  be  inflicted  by  the  nt^iiatrate ; 
odiers  death  by  the  immediate  hand  of  God.  Othens  say 
it  was  making  a  man  chilldess,  so  that  his  fimily  and  hk 
name  perished  in  Israel.  Maimonides  would  have  it  be 
the  extinction  both  of  die  soul  and  body,  or  pmshing  like 
the  brutes ;  and  Abarbanel,  the  loss  of  fotore  happiness^* 
But  hardly  any  one  of  these  senses  will  suit  idl  the  cases 
in  which  this  punishment  is  threatened.  It  could  not 
mean  excommunication  from  the  chorch  of  Israel  when  it 
is  threatened  to  the  neglect  of  circumdsion,  because  no  per* 
son  was  a  member  of  that  church  tiU  he  was  dronsMnsed* 
Nor  coald  it  mean  death  to  be  immediately  inflicted  by  die 
hand  of  God,  since  the  Israelites  neglected  circumdsiGn  wtt 
impunity  daring  their  journey  in  the  wilderness,  finr  tofttj 

*  See  Buxtoif.  Synag.  Jadaic.  cap.  zvii,  p.  894—^08,  3d  edit  Baoi. 
1661 ;  and  Maimon.  de  Soleonicate  Paachads,  cap.  ii — ^r,  p.  843—877, 
Creoii  Fascicul.  SeptimL 

t  Maimoo.  de  Solennitate  Paschads,  cap.  i,  p.  838—843,  Cranii  Faadcal. 
Septimi. 

I  Abarbanel.  Dissert,  de  PcenA  Excidii,  ad  calcem  Baxtoff.  Dissert,  ds 
Spoosalibns  et  Divortiis;  where  these  seveml  opinioos  ars  ezanuned. 
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jMff9  together,  Josb.  y>  5*  Nor  ootid  it  signify  tile  same 
pmnshmeiit,  irhen  threatiBiied  to  Hie  neglect  of  the  pas8oyer« 
flisce  that  ordinance  was  diamefUIy  neglected  during  several 
wicked  r^ns  of  the  Jewish  kings,  till  Hezekiah,  and  after 
Ufli  Jofliab,  revived  it,  2  Chron.  xxx,  xxxv.  It  is  most  pro-* 
bable,  that  m^  chereih  is  a  general  name  for  several  sorts  of 
pwdskment,  which  were  to  be  determined  by  the  natore  of 
Ae  offence.  Sometimes  it  seems  to  import  pnnishment  by  the 
judge,  and  sometimes  by  the  more  inmiediate  hand  of  Grod*. 

The  first  and  last  days  of  the  feast  of  unleavened  bread 
were  io  be  kept  as  sabbaths,  holy,  and  free  from  all  servile- 
woriE,  except  dressing  of  victuals,  which  was  unlawful  on  the* 
weekly  sabbotii,  compare  Exod.  xii,  16,  with  chap,  xxxv,  8 ; 
and  they  were  fikewise  to  be  solemnisied  by  a  holy  convocation. 
Bvt  we  find  no  f^eoept  concerning  the  keeping  the  five  inter- 
mediate days,  beades  their  abstaining  from  leavened  bread/ 
and  offering  certain  sacrifices  on  each  of  them.  Numb.  xxviiL 
17*"«S&.   However,  the  rabbies  have  abundantly  supplied  diese 
defeets  by  their  conunents ;  they  allow  the  time  to  be  spent  in- 
BBrth,  and  all  lawful  recreation ;   and  some  of  them  allow 
works  of  neeessity.to  be  performed,  while  others  think  it  un-*- 
lawful  even  to  take  up  a  straw,  or  to  pick  their  teethf. 

One  remarkable  offering  that  was  to  be  made  at  this  feast 
was  the  sheaf  of  the  first  fruits  of  the  harvest,  Lev.  xnii,  10/ 
11*  For  though  this  feast  was  kept  soon  after  the  vernal 
equinox,  yet,  in  that  wann  olimate,  the  barley,  which  was 
umaHy  town  in  November,  became  ripe  at  this  season.  But 
if  it  happmied  that  the  harvest  was  not  forward  enough  to  be 
fit  to  cut  at  the  middle  of  Nisan,  they  intercalated  a  month,- 
which  they  called  Veadar,  and  the  next  Nisan,  and  so  put  off 
the  festival  a  month  longer}. 

The  day,  on  which  this  offering  was  made,  is  said  to  be 
**  the  morrow  afler  the  sdbbath,''  Lev.  xxiii,  11.  3y  which, 
though  some  have  understood  the  weekly  sabbath  that  fell  in  \ 

the  time  of  this  festival,  yet  the  Jews  more  generally  under- 
stand by  it  the  first  day  of  the  feast,  according  to  which  sense 

*  Mr.  Selden  hath  treated  laigely  on  the  chereth,  de  Jare  Nat.  et  Gent, 
lib.  til,  cap.  ix,  and  de  Sjned.  'lib.  i,  cap.  ri. 

t  See  these  and  varioas  other  particulars  in  Boxtorfs  Synag.  Judaic^ 
QS^.  six,  p.  430—433,  Sd  edit. 

X  dee  lightfoot,  Hors  Hebr.  Aktftt.  xii,  1. 
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ikB  Septoagmt  lendbn  it  ^  tmnpitaf  tiff  itpmttiu  ^  Ae  manow 
after  tfae  first."  Hie  targmn  of  Onkdos  venders  it,  **  affaar 
Hie  feast  day  f  and  Josepbas  sajs  expressly^  **  rif  iwor$^  tivr 
aCv/utfy  yiiupcL,**  &c.,  on  the  second  day  c£  unleavened  bread, 
wUch  is  the  sixteendi  of  Nisan,  they  take  of  the  fhdta  of  tfe 
harrest  which  they  have  not  touched  before ;  and  eateearing^ 
it  their  dnty,  first  to  pay  due  honour  to  God,  firom  vboat  Aej 
have  received  their  liberal  supply,  they  oflEer  him  tiie  fiist 
fruiti  of  the  barley*. 

The  rabbles  inform  us,  that  this  sheaf  was  gathered  and  pt^ 
pared  for  the  offering  with  a  great  deal  of  ceremony,  wUeb,  ■• 
we  have  no  account  of  it  in  scripture,  we  pass  over  ia  siiencei*. 

The  moral  significatian  of  this  title,  the  offering  of  the  fint 
finits,  was  undoubtedly  to  be  an  acknowledgment  of  lus  good- 
ness, "  who  gives  rain,  both  the  former  and  the  latter  ndn,  in 
its  season,  and  reserves  to  men  the  appmnted  weefa  of  hv- 
vest,'*  Jerem.  v,  24 ;  and  also  of  his  right  to,  and  propviety  m, 
those  bounties  of  his  providence,  in  consequence  o€  which  he 
may  bestow,  or  take  them  away,  as  he  pleases,  Hos.  i,  8^  9 ; 
and  likewise,  to  teach  them  to  look  up  to  God  for  Ua  blessiag' 
to  render  their  eardily  enjoyments  and  possesskms  profitable 
and  delightful,  1  Tim.  iv,  4,  6. 

There  might  also  be  a  typical  signification  of  this  rke,  as 
referring  to  the  resurrection  of  Christ,  whose  saecifioe  and 
death  had  been  just  before  represented  by  that  of  the  paschal 
lamb,  and  which  is  compared  by  our  Lord  himself  to  eon 
fifdling  mto  tiie  ground  and  dying,  after  which  it  qnings  up 
and  brings  forth  firuit,  John  xii,  34.  Accordingly,  the  apostle 
saith,  1  Cor.  xv,  90,  as  it  should  seem  in  refeteaoe  to  this 
type,  ''  Now  is  Christ  risen  from  the  dead,  and  is  become  d» 
first  firuits  of  them  that  Aepip** 

•  Joseph.  Antiq.  Hb.  iii,  cap.  x,  sect,  v,  p.  177,  178,  edit.  Haveic. ; 
see  also  Lightfoot.  Horse  Hebraic.  Act.  vii,  1. 

t  See  AiDsworth  on  Levit.  xxiii,  10 ;  IJghtfoot*s  Temple  Serrice,  chtp. 
xiv,  sect,  ii ;  Outram  de  Sacrificiis,  Kb.  i,  cap.  vfii,  sect,  vi,  p.  87,  Londoo. 
1077 ;  Misbs.  tit.  Sotab,  cap.  vii,  sect,  iii,  not.  Wageoseil.  torn,  iu,  p.  SSO, 
260,  edit.  Surenhus ;  et  tit.  Menachoth.  cap.  x,  cum  not.  Baitenor. ;  et 
MaimoQ.  torn.  v. 

t  On  the  sheaf  of  the  first  fmits,  see  also  Reland.  Antiq.  part  If,  cap.  iii^ 
sect,  iriii,  p.  464-460  J  Uociiiigfiri  Annot.  m  Godwin,  lib.  iii,  cap.  ▼,  sect. 
iii,  not.  iii,  Francof.  1710.  On  the  feast  otf  onleavoned  bread,  see  tha 
authors  before  referred  to  on  the  psaaoTSr. 
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OF  THB  PBAST  OF  PBMTBCOBT. 

Tub  pentecost  was  the  second  of  the  three  grand  festivals  in 
die  ecclesiastical  year,  at  which  all  the  males  were  to- appear 
before  the  Lord  at  the  national  altar. 

It  is  called  by  several  names  in  the  Old  Testament ;  as,  th^ 
feast  of  weeks,  die  feast  of  harvest,  and  the  day  of  the  first 
finrits.  In  the  New  Testament  it  is  styled  pentecost ;  and  die 
rabbies  have  other  names  for  it,  calling  it  **  the  day  of  giving 
the  law,*'  and  rrfT^  gnatsereth,  the  word  which  we  render 
**  a  solemn  assembly/' 

1st,  It  is  called  ''  the  feast  d  weeks,"  Exod.  xxxiv,  22, 
because  it  was  celebrated  seven  weeks,  or  a  week  of  weeks, 
after  die  passover ;  or  rather,  after  the  first  day  of  the  feast  of 
unleavened  bread ;  for  the  computation  of  the  seven  weeks 
began  with  the  second  day  of  that  feast,  and  the  next  day 
after  the  seven  weeks  were  completed  was  the  feast  of  pen- 
tecost Thus  it  is  said  in  Levidcus,  ^*  Ye  shall  count  unto 
yoti  from  the  morrow  after  the  sabbath,  firom  the  day  diat  ye 
brought  the  sheaf  of  the  wave  offering,  seven  sabbaths  shall  be 
<M>mplete,  even  to  the  morrow  after  the  seventh  sabbath  shall 
ye  number  fifty  days,"  Levit  xxiii,  15,  16.  By  the  seven 
sabbaths  here  mentioned,  we  are  to  understand  seven  weeks; 
and  so  it  is  rendered  in  the  Targum  and  in  the  Septuagint ;  in 
which  sense  we  find  the  word  <roc0fiatov  used  in  the  New  Tes- 
tunent :  the  pharisee  in  the  parable  saith,  vT^revw  ^^  m  erafi^ 
Axrs,  **  I  fast  twice  a  week ;"  that  is,  on  the  second  and  fifth 
days,  on  which  fasting  was  recommended  by  the  tradition  of 
the  elders ;  and  which  were  accordingly  kept  every  week,  as 
fasts,  by  the  devout  Jews*   And  in  the  first  verse  of  the  twenty- 
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eigfath  chapter  of  Matttiew,  (Moaf  cafifiatffm  evidenfly 
the  ''  first  day  of  the  week." 

The  rabbles  lay  great  stress  upon  the  precept  to  ooml  tibe 
seven  sabbaths,  or  weeks.  And  Mumonides  remarks,  tibst  it 
was  to  die  honour  of  this  festival  that  tiiey  wiei«  obliged  to 
count  the  days  of  its  approach  from  the  preceding  passov^^,  as 
a  man,  expecting  his  best  and  most  faithful  firiend  at  an  a|i- 
pointed  time,  is  accustomed  to  number  the  di^s  and  hours  till 
his  arrival*.  Accordingly,  the  modem  Jews  make  an  act  of 
devotion  of  counting  the  days  from  the  passover  to  the  pe&te* 
cost,  beg^ning  the  computation  with  a  solemn  prayer  or  jb^ 
nediction,  in  this  form :  **  Blessed  art  thou,  O  Lord  our  <3od, 
flie  Lord  of  the  world,  who  hast  sanctified  us  with  Illy  pre* 
eepts,  and  commanded  us  td  number  tibe  days  of  fli6 
vest ;  and  this  is  the  first  day."  Thus  tliey  go  on  widi 
prayer,  or  benediction,  tiD  the  seventh  day ;  then  they  add, 
**  Now  there  is  one  week ;"  and  so  they  proceed  witii  the 
same  act  of  devotion  every  day  to  the  evening  of  flie  pofr- 
tecostf. 

This  counting  is,  in  some  places,  perfonned  pdbKd|y  in  liM^ 
synagogue.  But  whether  it  be  thus  perfonned  or  not,  eveiy 
master  of  a  family  is  obliged  to  do  it  every  e^eaaing  at 
bomej;. 

Now  since  there  were  seven  weeks  complete  betwixt  Ae 
first  day  of  the  feast  of  unleavened  bread  and  the  day  of  peii> 
tecost,  it  is  made  matter  of  inquiry,  on  what  day  of  the  week 
that  remarkable  pentecost  fell,  when  the  Hdy  Ghost  waa  iked 
forth  on  the  aposties ;  whidi  is  sdd  to  have  been  »  rm  mt^ 
itXtip^crbcu  tfiy  ififupeof  frjs  llm^r^Sp  the  meaning  of  which  is 
ambiguous,  as  it  may  either  signify,  when  the  day  of  poptoetat 
was  fulfilled  and  over ;  or,  as  it  is  rendered  in  our  EngliA 
version,  **  when  it  was  fully  come,"  Acts  ii,  1.  The  fooBCf 
sense  is  most  agreeable  to  the  common  mAflnjiig  of  the  wofd 
leXyjpow,  and  the  text  is  accordingly  roadered  in  the  ItaliBa  vei^ 
sion,  "  when  the  day  of  pentecost  was  fully  gone/*  Thi^ 
sense  Dr.  lightfoot  prefers,  and  not  wittumt  reason  §:  ftr 

*  Maimon.  Moreh  Nebhoch.  part,  iii,  cap.  xliii,  p.  471. 
t  Hottiiigcr.  in  Godwin,  lib.  iii,  cap.  v,  sect,  v,  p.  575,  576. 
t  See  Buxtorf.  Symig.  Judaic,  cap.  xx,  p.  441,  dd  edit. 
§  Hone  Hebr.  in  loc. 
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Christ  ate  liu  last  passoyer  <»i  tiie  same  day  with  the  rest 
of  the  Jews,  as  we  hare  already  |McoTed,  naHiely,  on  the  four* 
teendi  of  DHstti,  which  was  Thursday;  the  next  day>  on 
"whtoh  ^  was  emcified,  must  be  the  first  day  of  the  feast  of 
indeavened  bread;  therefore  the  sixteenth  day,  the  Saturday, 
was  the  first  day  of  the  seven  weeks  betwixt  that  and  the  pen- 
teoost;  consequently  the  fiftietti  day,  or  the  morrow  after  the 
Mr?eiilh  sabbath  or  week,  which  was  the  day  of  pentecost, 
iwnst  fall  on  the  Saturday,  or  the  Jewish  sabbath. 

The  doctor  appiehends  no  reason  can  be  assigned  for  *<  the 
disomies  bemg  all  with  one  accord  in  one  place,''  on  the  day 
wkn  the  Holy  Ohost  descaided  npon  them,  more  reasonable 
and  fNTobdiile,  than  that  they  were  assembled  for  the  celebra- 
tioa  of  the  Lord's  day ;  which  most  be,  therefore,  the  next 
day  after  the  pentecost.  Upon  which  he  farther  observes, 
Ikat  oor  Lmcd,  in  fnlffling  seyeral  types  by  which  he  was  re- 
pMsented,  did  not  c<»fine  himself  to  the  day  of  the  type,  but 
deferred  the  accomplishment  to  Ae  day  following.  It  was  not 
upon  the  yeiy  day  of  the  passoyer,  but  on  the  ensuing  day, 
4hat  **  Christ  our  passoyer  was  sacrificed  for  us,"  1  Cor.  v,  7. 
It  was  not  on  the  day  that  the  sheaf  of  the  first  firuits  was 
offeied}  but  the  next  day,  that  Christ  became  the  "  first  fruits 
of  them  that  slept,"  1  Cor.  xy,  20.  In  like  manner  he  sup* 
posee  the  descent  of  the  Holy  Ghost  was  not  on  the  day  of 
penteoost,  but  when  it  was  gone,  or  the  next  day,  after^ 
Neyertfaeless,  our  Eqg^  yenion,  ''  when  ibe  day  of  pen- 
teoost  was  fully  come,"  is  supported  by  the  use  of  the  word 
m/ofpow9  in  seyend  plaoes  of  the  Septuagint,  as  Dr.  Hammond 
hath  fully  shown*.  Thus  in  the  eyangelist  Luke,  ors  mrAijo'- 
d^my  fifitpcu  wfw»  whidi  we  render,  ^^  when  eight  days  were 
aoeomplished  for  circumcismg  the  child,"  Lukeii,  21,  must 
signify,  not  when  the  eighth  day  was  oyer,  but  when  it  was 
eoa^i  for  on  that  day,  according  to  the  law,  circumcision  was . 
to  be  performed,  Leyit.  xii,  2,  3.  Supposing,  then,  it  was 
the  yeiy  day  of  pentecost  when  the  disciples  were  dius  as- 
send>led,  and  the  Holy  Ghost  came  upon  them,  it  might 
neyertheless  be  the  first  day  of  the  week,  or  the  Lord's  day ; 
for  as  the  Jews  reckoned  all  their  sacred  and  festiyal  days 

*  S^  HammoDd  in  loc. 
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fram  the  eraimg*  w  we  Itow  Ae  testmiMy  botk  c^  Rri^ 
iMion  and  MaiiMmideB*,  that  they  b^gan  die  ooofmliftiaB  of 
the  aeveo  week»  from  the  eTeniiig  of  the  aixtee&tk  of  NiMAi*. 
Infloamdi*  that  the  Satiurday,  on  which  our  Savioar  ligr  m  ttie 
sepidehre,  was  net  one  of  the  forty-niiie  dajfs  wUck  made  ae- 
van  weeks  complete;  but  that  eveoiag  and  the  first  day  of  the 
week,  on  which  Christ  rose  from  the  dead^  made  die  firtt  day 
of  the  first  wedc ;  and,  oonsequeDtly,  Friday  eyeniBg  ami  8«* 
torday  were  the  forfy-niadL,  and  the  Lord's  day  was  dm  fif- 
tieth, or  the  day  of  penteoost.  Thus  it  appears^  dmt  aoeord- 
ing  to  die  manner  in  which  dm  scribes  conqrated  the  weirem 
weeks,  the  day  of  penteoost  that  year,  when  the  Holy  Ghnat 
descended  upon  the  apoades,  was  the  first  day  of  the  weelu 

Aceording  to  the  compntadoii  of  the  Beithasians,  ami  Kar* 
raites^  the  day  of  penteoost  always  fell  mi  the  fimt  daty  of  the 
week ;  for  by  ''  dm  sabbath  on  the  morrow  afiex  wUeh  die 
sheaf  was  offered,"  and  dm  eompntation  of  dm  aeTOn  weeks 
began,  they  ondentand  the  weekly  sabbadi  (or  the  sabbaA  of 
the  creation,  as  the  scribes  call  it),  which  fell  in  the  pnacha! 
week.  So  that,  according  to  them,  the  first  day  of  the  week 
was  always  the  first  day  of  die  forty-nine  dwfs  or  aoTea  weeks ; 
and,  consequently,  the  fiftieth  day,  or  penteooat,  was  alwqFS 
the  first  day  of  tlm  week  jl. 

2dly,  It  was  called  '<  the  feast  of  harvest,''  Exod.mdii  16; 
on  the  following  aeconnt,  according  to  the  teamed  Mr*  Jo- 
se^ Mede,  because,  as  the  har^esd  began  at  the  passorer,  so 
it  ended  at  pentecost  §»  Bochart  is  of  the  same  opinioii,  nho 
saith,  that  as  about  the  time  of  the  passover  the  amUe  wm 


*  R.  Solom.  citad  hy  Meytr  m  aot.  ad  Mtgilfarth  Tmntthi^  e«f>.  iy  p^  f« 
ad  calcem.  Trmctat.  de  Tempor.  at  Festu  Hebrsonun ;  Mainnoik  da  Saoi- 
^cm  Jugibus,  cap.  vii,  sect,  xxii,  p.  477,  Creoii  Fascic.  Sexti. 

t  See  also  Megillatb  Taanitb,  ubi  supra,  p.  4—6. 

t  R.  Obad.  de  Bartenora  in  Mtshn.  tit.  Cbagigah,  cap.  H,  sect,  ir,  p.  419 ; 
M egiliatb  Taanitb,  nbi  supra.  See  the  dispote  concennng  this  compoiatian 
in  Mayor,  de  Tempor.  et  Feecis  UebiMr.  part*  i,  cap.  xii%  wet.  ui*-aiT, 
p.305— ft07;  Reland.  Antiq.  part  if,  cap.iv,  sect.iiiyhr,  p.  474— ^76,  Sd 
edit. ;  liber  Cozri,  part,  iii,  sect,  xli,  p.  ai7,  cum  not.  Buxtocf.  in  loc 
p.  218,  S19 ;  ligbtfoot,  Hore  Hebr.  Act.  ii,  1 ;  Selden.  da  Anno  Cififi 
Jttdeonim,  cap.  vii. 

§  Mede's  Diatiib.  disc,  xlvlii,  p.  969  of  his  Woiis. 
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hNMight  out  for  cattiBg  the  com,  so  about  penleoost  it  ymB 
laid  «!>  «0am»  Ao  taryoit  being  (Wrimty  finhhed*.  And  it  is 
Ifteiriae  the  sontiment  of  Godwin.  But  it  dodi  not  sean  to 
be  justly  founded ;  for  at  this  feast  Ae  first  iiruitB  of  Aeir 
wbeat  faorrest  were  broaght  and  offered  to  God ;  on  i^ldch 
4ieeoiiiit  it  was  odled  **  the  feast  of  harvest,''  as  tlurt  name  is 
«Kplained:  "  tbe  feaet  of  bttrrest,  the  first  firoits  of  thy  fa^ 
^oar,  wbicli  thou  hast  sown  in  thy  firid."  Now  as  tibe  firti 
droits  of  die  barley  harvesl  weie  offered  at  the  very  beginning 
of  iti  as  We  have  shown  in  the  Jbist  chapter,  so  it  is  leasonalda 
to  M^pose,  the  first  firmts  of  tiie  wheat  harvest  were  lycewise 
oflbred at  tbe.boginniag  of  it»  4ind  notdelayed  till  it* was over^ 
and  all  iMPMg^  into  die  bann*    Henee, 

Si%,  Another  neme  of  thb  feast  is,  *'  the  day  of  tiie  fiist 
fndts,''  as  it  is  eaUed  in  the  twenty  eif^th  chapter  of  the  book 
of  Namben,  ver.  86,  beoaose  on  that  day  they  weieto  '*  offer 
a  n^w  wheat  offanng  uatto  the  Lord  af  two  loaves  of  fine 
flour  baked  with  leaven/'  as  we  aie  informed  in  Levitious, 
ehap.  xxiii,  16, 17 ;  and  these  were  to  be  accompanied  with 
animal  sacrifices,  namely,  seven  lambs,,  without  blemish,  of 
the  first  year,  and  a  bullock  and  two  rams  fer  a  bomt-offer* 
lag,  a  kid  of  the  goats  for  a  sin-offering,  and  two  lambs  of  die 
first  year  for  a  sacrifice  of  peace-offerings,"  ver.  18, 19. 

It  may  to  us  seem  very  strange,  that  die'  wheat  harvest 
should  not  begin  in  Judea  tiU  seven  weeks  after  the  bariey 
harvest;  whereas  we  are  aoonstonied  to  see  th«n  bothto^ 
gethar.  It  was  otherwise  in  the  eastern  countriesf;  in 
Egypt  pariicalariy,  ''  the  barley,  it  is  said,  wjis  aaoBittm  with 
the  hail,  for  it  was  in  the  ear»  whereas  the  wheat  and  die  rye 
were  not  smitten,  Hmt  they  were  not  grown  up,"  Exod.  ix, 
31,  32. 

It  is  inquired,  why  leaven  was  used  in  the  bread  offered  at 
pentecost ;  whereas  it  was  expressly  forbidden  at  the  pass- 
over? 

The  rabbles  say,  because  their  bread  at  the  passover  was 

*  Bodiart.  Hieroz.  piut.  i,  lib.  iiiy  cap.  xiii,  Oper.  tom.  ii,  p.  857,  tiiL, 
1719.  See  also  Fuller.  MisceU,  lib.  m,  csp«  a ;  spud  Critioos  Sacroiy  torn, 
ixy  p.  S36S,  edit.  LodcI. 

t  Vid.  Bochart.  ubi  supra,  p.  857,  868. 
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in  eammemMmiixm  of  their  Hidden  depttrtare  otit  «f  'Bgypt, 
lAen  tkey  conld  not  stay  to  kave  it  leareaed ;  bat  tl^  fanvcg 
<ifierod  at  pentecost  were  in  behalf  of  the  bread  wUek  Aey 
•were  ordiimrily  to  eat*. 

AiUy,  Thu  feast  is  styled  in  the  New  Testament  OarfiyMdrv, 
Aatis;  tliefiftielh;  became  it  was  kept  fifty  days  after  Ae 
yassorw.  Pasor  in  his  Lexicon  supposes  die  w<Md  in^'Spa,  to 
be  nnderrtood,  with  winch  the  feminine  adjeetiTe  IlmipMri 
.agrees.  Has,  Iiowever,  woidd  make  a  sad  tautology  erf*  tlie 
expression  in  the  Acts,  rtjv  y^pav  r^^  iln^xos^;,  dwp.  M,  1. 

6lUy,  The  rabUes  caU  this  feast  '<  Ae  day  of  the  grmp 
of  the  law;"  for  it  is  Ihe  constant  opinion  of  the  Jemn^  that 
on  diis  day  die  law  was  given  on  Moimt  Sinai,  aamcly,  oa 
Ae  fiftieth  day  from  their  departure  ont  of  Egyptf.  TUs  is 
eoflected  from  die  nineteenth  chapter  of  Exodns,  in  the  tet 
verae  of  which  it  is  said,  that  *'  in  die  third  mondi  (oria  die 
third  new  moon,  as  die  Hebrew  word  anp  chodhesh  signifies), 
when  die  children  of  Israel  were  gone  forth  out  of  ^ypt,  the 
same  day  (that  is,  die  day  of  the  new  moon)  they  came  to 
Sinai."  Adding,  therefore,  to  this  day  twenty-nine  for  die 
last  month,  and  fifteen  days  of  the  first  month,  it  makes  forfy- 
fiye  firom  the  time  of  dieir  departure  fix)m  Egypt  to  th^  ar- 
riyal  at  Sinai.  To  which  if  we  add  the  day  when  Moses 
went  up  to  God  in  the  moiint,  Exod.  xix,  3,  and  the  next 
day  when  he  reported  his  message  from  Crod  to  the  people, 
and  retomed  their  answer,  ver.  7,  8;  and  die  dnee  days 
more  which  God  gave  diem  to  prepare  ihemseWes  for  his 
coming  down  among  them,  ver.  11;  diere  were  just  fifty  days 
firom  the  first  passover  to  die  giving  the  law  at  Mount  Sinai; 
to  which,  therefore,  according  to  Maimonides,  die  institotim 
of  this  feast  had  a  special  regard. 

*  Ab8ri>anel  in  Lev.  iii,  dted  by  lightfbot  in  his  Temple  Service,  diap. 
xiv,  sect.  iv. 

f  Msimon.  Moreh  Nebhoch.  part  lii,  cap.  xlin,  p.  471,  who  mtkes  the 
design  of  pentecost  to  be  a  memorial  of  the  giving  of  the  law.  Abar- 
banel,  who  differs  with  him  as  to  the  design  of  the  institution,  admits  never* 
theless,  that  it  was  celebrated  in  the  same  day  on  which  the  law  was  given. 
See  Meyer,  de  Tempor.  et  Festis  Ilebrxor.  part,  ii,  cap.  xiii,  sect,  xvi,  nUf 
p.  293,  294. 
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6UUy,  The  labtHes  again  eaD  das  feait  trm  gmais0reth*; 
llie  word  which  we  render  **  solemn  assembly,"  Lev.  xsu&,  96 ; 
I>eat*  xvi,  8;  which*  though  it  is  ne^er  apj^ied  to  the  pente- 
cost  in  scziptnre*  yet  they  in  a  manner  appropriate  it  to  this 
feast,  calling  it  rrtt:^  gnaiBeretk,  xot^  ^x^*  The  reason  of 
which  mif^t  be,  as  Dr.  I^;htfoot  coqectares,  because  this 
feast  consisted  of  one  solemn  day  only,  whereas  the  feast  of 
Ifae  passoTcr  and  of  tabernacles  had  moref. 

'  The  more  immediate  design  of  this  institution  seems  to 
have  been,  that  they  mig^  thankliiily  acknowledge  the  good- 
naas  of  6od.in  giving  them  the  firoits  of  the  earth,  and  beg  his 
blessing  on  the  bonnties  of  his  providence,  by  their  oflering 
tlie  ftnt  fruits  of  their  harvest  to  him ;  and  it  doubtless  had  a 
typioal  reference  to  the  first  firuits  of  the  Holy  Sphit,  and  of 
ooQverts  to  Christ,  after  the  erection  of  the  gospel  kingdom* 
by  means  of  Petei^s  preaching  on  the  day  of  penteoost;):. 

*  See  the  Chaldoe  Psraphnae  on  Numb,  xxyiii,  26 ;  Mishn.  tit.  Gnera- 
chiD,  cap.  Uy  sect,  ill,  torn,  v,  p.  196.  See  also  Reland.  Antiq.  part  iv, 
cap.  iv,  sect,  iii,  p.  479 — 474 ;  and  Iightfbot*8  Temjde  Service,  chap,  xiv, 
•ectiv. 

't  Hone  Hebr.  Act.  ii,  1. 
.    t  ^^  on  the  pentecoit,  Mejwr.  do  Temporibin  et  Festis  HebmomiB, 
pert,  ii,  cap.  xiii ;  Reland.  Antiq.  part,  iv,  cap.  iv;  lightfoot,  HoraJHebr. 
Act.  ii,  1,  and  Temple  Service,  chap,  xiv ;  Leydekker  de  Republ.  Uebneor. 
lib.  ix,  cap.  ▼. 
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OP  THB   FEAST   OP  TABBRNACLK8. 

The  feait of  tabernades  VB8  Ae  Hard  giand  festLval,  rnkwUA 
all  tlie  mde  Inraetites  were  to  Attend  at  Ike  natumal  atav 
Dent,  xviy  16.  It  derived  its  nane  fiora  tfiair  dvettag*  la 
tabemacles*,  or  booths,  daring  itg  edebratfoa.  Lev.  xiiB,  42* 
It  tt  likewise  cded  the  ^  feast  of  mgaChering  in  te  end  of 
the  year/'  Shtod.  xxiii,  18,  because  at  this  season  tke  wUe 
harvest,  not  only  of  the  com,  but  also  of  the  vintage  and  other 
fruits,  for  which  they  were  to  express  their  thankfulness  to 
God  at  this  feast,  was  completed.  Lev.  xxiii,  99. 

It  began  on  the  fifteenth  day  of  the  month  Tisri,  the  first  of 
the  civil  and  the  seventh  of  the  ecclesiastical  year,  and  was  to 
be  celebrated  seven  days :  ''  The  fifteenth  day  o£  the  seventh 
month  shall  be  the  feast  of  tabernacles  for  seven  days,"  Lev. 
xxiii,  34.     To  which  there  was  also  added  an  eighth  day, 
which  was  to  be  observed  with  peculiar  solemnity:  "  Sevei. 
days  shall  ye  offer  an  offering  made  by  fire  unto  the  Lord ;  on 
the  eighth  day  shall  be  an  holy  convocation  unto  you,  and  ye 
shall  offer  an  offering  made  by  fire  unto  the  Lord ;  it  is  a  so- 
lemn assembly,  and  ye  shall  do  no  servile  work  therein,''  Lev. 
xxiii,  36.     But  as  the  feast  of  tabernacles  is  expressly  limited 
to  seven  days,  ''  The  fifteenth  day  of  this  seventh  month  shall 
be  the  feast  of  tabernacles  for  seven  days  unto  the  Lord," 
ver.  34 ;  during  which  only  they  are  commanded  to  dwell  in 
tabernacles  or  booths,  ver.  42;  this  eighth  day  was  not  so  pro- 
perly a  part  of  the  feast  of  tabernacles,  as  another  distinct 
feast  which  followed  immediately  upon  it ;  agreeably  to  die 
account  which  is  given  in  the  book  of  Nehemiah,  *'  They  kept 
the  feast  seven  days,  and  on  the  eighth  day  was  a  solemn  as- 

*  The  rabbies  say  a  great  deal  concerning  the  form  of  these  taberaadei ; 
see  Mishn.  tit.  Succah,  and  Surenhasii  Tabulae  larissiiiioruBi  Tabeinacu- 
lorum,  prefixed  to  torn.  v. 
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iMohlj  aeoordiiig  unto  tlie  manner/^  ehap.  Tiu^  18.  Tin  se? eti 
days  an  expnesriy  sfdd  ui  LeTitifivs  to  hare  been  kept  in 
eommdmoration  of  their  dwdiing  in  tenia  in  tike  wilderness  for 
forty  yeara,  diap.  xxiii,  43i  43 ;   tke  eigktfa  day,  tlier^ore, 
was  propeily  the  feast  of  ingatherings  on  which  tfiey  i^ere  to 
give  thanks  for  their  whole  hanrest«  **  after/'  as  it  is  expressed 
in  the  book  oi  Deuteronomy,  '*  they  had  gathered  in  dieHr 
com  and  their  wine/'  chap,  xvi,  13^*16.    Indeed  there  is  no 
mentiony  in  this  last  passage,  of  this  eighth  day,  but  only  of 
Ae  festiyal  of  seven  days.   Nevertheless  these  being  observed 
OB  a  scijfiarate  account,  namely*  to  eommemonite  their  dweUmg 
in  tents  in  the  wilderness^  we  may  conclude^  that  the  rejoicing 
and  tlMuoksgivii:]^,  enjoined  at  this  festival  on  account  of  the 
harvest,  were  chiefly  if  not  wfcoUy  appropzialed  to  the  eighth 
•day.    And  it  is  observable,  ^t  they  were  commanded  to 
dwell  in  booths  no  longer  than  the  seven  days ;  acireumstance 
which  shows^  that  ibe  eighth  day  was  not  observed  on  the 
same  account  as  the  seven  preceding.     Neverthefess,  as  the 
names  of  the  feast  of  the  passover,  mid  the  feast  of  unlea- 
vened faread,  which  immediately  followed  it,  are  frequently 
confounded*,  so  the  feast  of  tabernacles  and  of  ingathering, 
though  properiy  distinct,  yet,  following  close  upon  one  anoibar» 
are  sometimes  spoken  of  as  one  feast,  and  the  name  of  either 
indifferently  applied  to  both.     It  was  probably  the  eighth  day, 
wUrii  is  ordered  to  be  kept  with  the  solemnity  of  a  sabbath^ 
and  not  the  sei^nth,  conoeniing  which  there  is  no  such  ap^ 
pointm«it  in  the  law,  that  is  styled  by  the  evangelist  John 
"  the  hist  and  great  day  of  the  feast,''  John  vii,  97 ;  diat  is» 
<^  the  feast  of  tabemades,  ver.  3. 

Hie  fint  day  of  this  feast  was  to  be  kept  as  a  fMd>bath,  Lev. 
xziii,  99,  and  daring  that  and  the  six  following  days  they  wei^ 
to  dwell  in  tents,  or  boodis,  made  of  branches  of  several  sorts 
of  trees,  which  are  particularly  mentioned,  ver.  40.  The 
name  of  the  first  sort  is  *im  Y^  gneis  hadhar,  vdiich  we  reiK 
der,  "  goodly  trees."  The  Jews  will  have  it  to  mean  the 
ottront*  The  n^ct  is  called  iDn  thamar,  or  the  pafan.  Hie 
third  is  n^)^  f)^  gnets  gnabhoth,  which  signifies  any  thick  or 

*  See  before,  chap,  iv,  p.  478. 

t  BelftDd.  Antiq.  part,  iv,  cap.  v,  sect,  ix ;  Hottlnger.  in  Godwin.  Ub.  iii, 
cap.  vi,  lecl.  iii,  not.  iv,  p.  581^584. 
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bndij  wood;  by  wlueh  the. Jeim  imderataiid  Ae  nyrtle.   He 
hat  b  die  wiiknr.    Bat  when  Nehemiah,  upon  the  ravml  of 
this  feast,  directed  Ae  people  what  branches  to  gadier,  ka 
called  sMue  of  them  by  different  names,  whidiwe  roBder  olifa 
branches,  and  pine  branches,  and  myrtle  brandbes,  Neh.  v&i 
16.     Fjpobably,  therefore,  the  Kamites  were  right  in  their 
opinion,  that  it  was  not  the  intention  of  the  law  to  oh^ge 
them  to  use  certain  trees  and  no  other,  but  only  snch  as  wein 
fit  for  die  purpose,  and  coold  be  most  readily  procnred,  in  the 
places  were  thqr  dwelt     Accordiagiy  Moses  named  sndk 
trees  as  were  flUMt  common  in  his  time,  and  Nehemiah  othsn 
that  were  grown  more  conunon  in  his.    It  a^iears  fiom  the 
passage  in  Nehemiah,  that  the  bootfis  were  to  be  made  of 
fliese  brandies;  bat  this  is  not  enpressly  declared  of  the 
booghs  mentioned  in  Leviticas.    It  is  only  said,  *^  Ton  diHl 
take  on  the  firrt  day  the  booghs  of  goodly  trees,  brandies  of 
pabn  trees,  and  die  booghs  of  tUok  trees,  and  willows  of  tiw 
htook ;  and  ye  shall  rejoice  before  the  Lord  year  God  seven 
dsyk"  These  boaghs  and  brBnches  the  Saddncees  andentand 
to  be  for  making  Aeir  booths ;  bat  the  Pharisees,  that  they 
were  to  be  carried  in  their  hands*;  which  is  the  practice  oif 
the  modem  Jews  to  this  day.    They  tie  together  one  brandb 
of  palm,  three  branches  of  myrtle,  and  one  of  willow.    This 
ihey  cany  in  their  right  hands,  and  in  their  left  they  ha?e  a 
bnuich  of  citron,  with  its  firait»  or  at  least  of  pomecitroii,  when 
they  cannot  procure  soeh  a  branch.    With  these,  every  day 
of  the  feast,  that  is,  for  seven  days,  they  make  a  proeesmcm  in 
their  synagogaes  ronndtheff  reading  draks,  as  their  anctftom 
did  round  the  waUs  of  Jericho,  in  token  of  the  expected  down- 
fid  of  their  enemiesf.    Under  each  of  these  branches  a  mys* 
tery  is  comprehended.    The  palm,  inasmuch  as  it  bears  an  in- 
sqiid  fruit,  is  an  emblem  of  the  hypocrite.    The  myrde^  as  it 
has  a  fragrant  smell,  although  it  be  barren,  resembles  those 
who  perfiyrm  good  works  without  the  law.    Hie  willow  is  aa 
emblem  of  the  wicked,  and  the  dtron  of  the  righteous ;{:•   They 
also  torn  about  with  these  branches  to  the  four  cardinal  points, 

*  Reland.  Andq.  ubi  supra ;  see  Joseph.  Anciq.  lib.  iii,  cap.  x,  sect,  i?, 
p.  175,  edit.  Uaverc. 
t  Bu^torf.  Syoag.  Judaic,  cap.  ui,  p.  460,  461. 
X  Buxtorf.  Sjrnag.  Judaic,  cap.  ixi,  p.  457^  dd  edit. 
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ttid  fliiake  or  piuh  witk  them  eadi  way,  aad  upwaids  anA 
downwards^  to  drive  the  devil  from  them*.    Wide  Hkej  are 
wMtlmig  this  processioii,  they  sing  Hosamiah;  whence  thiA 
leafft  is  called  by  the  rabbies  the  Hosamiah;  and  sometimes 
die  branches  are  called  by  the  same  name.     On  the  last  day, 
which  they  call  Hosannah  Rabbah,  or  the  great  Hosannab, 
they  make  the  procession  seven  times  together,  in  memory  of 
ike  siege  of  Jericho.    The  form  of  the  Hosannah  in  flidr 
ritual,  which  they  sing  on  this  occasion,  is  remarkable,  **  For 
Ay  sake,  O  our  Creator,  Hosannah ;  for  thy  sake,  O  our  Re- 
deemer, Hosannah;  for  thy  sake,  O  our  Seeker,  Hosannah;'' 
80  if  they  beseeched  the  blessed  Trinity,  saith  Dr.  Patrick  f, 
to  save  them,  and  send  them  help.    This  feast  is  kept  with 
the  greatest  joBity  of  any  of  their  festivals,  especially  on  the 
eighth  day ;  when,  according  to  the  law,  they  were  to  feast 
and  rejoice  upon  their  having  gathered  in  their  com  and  their 
wine.     Hence,  in  the  Talmud,  it  is  often  called  :in  ckag,  the 
feast,  nan'  ^^X^i^  •  ^^  Fhilo  calls  it  toprwp  luyisn^y^  the  greats 
est  of  the  feastslf. ;  and  hence  likewise  this  Jewish  festival 
eame  to  be  more  taken  notice  of  by  the  heathens  than  any 
oiher.    It  is  probable  King  Cecrops  took  from  it  the  hint  of 
die  law  which  he  ordained  at  Athens,  **  that  the  master  of 
every  family  should  after  harvest  make  a  feast  for  his  servants, 
and  eat  together  with  them,  who  had  taken  pains  with  Um  in 
tilling  his  ground  §•"    And  as  this  Jewish  festival  was  kept 
at  the  time  of  the  vintage,  or  presently  after  it,  when  "  they 
had  gathered  in  their  com  and  their  wine,'*  it  is  not  unlfliely^ 
that  the  heathens  borrowed  their  Bacchanalia  from  it ;  and  thb 
ttsght  lead  Hutarch  into  that  egregious  mistake,  that  die 
Jews  celebrated  this  festival  to  the  honour  of  Bacchus ;  for  he 
saidi  in  his  Sympoaa||,  **  that  in  the  time  of  the  vintage  the 
Jews  spread  tables,  finmished  with  all  manner  of  fruits,  and 
lived  in  tabernacles,  especially  of  palm  and  ivy  wreathed  to* 
gether,  and  they  call  it  the  feast  of  tabernacles ; ''  **  and  then 
a  few  days  after^'*  saith  he  (referring  I  suppose  to  the  last  day 

*  Baztorf.  cap.  xx,  p.  459.  f  Patrick  on  Lav.  xxiii,  40. 

I  See  Wolfii  Cam  Philolog.  io  Job.  vii,  37. 

§  Macrob.  Saturnal.  lib.  i,  ^p.  x,  p.  831,  edit  Grooor.  Logd.  Bat.  IdTO. 

II  Platarch.  Sympos.  lib.  iv,  prob.  v,  Oper.  torn,  ti,  p.  C71,  edit.  Ffancof. 
16S0. 
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of  the  CBMt) ''  Oej  hqit  «wlker  faitiitty,  wUcli  opeidy  ihrnro 
k  wii  ^Ddicated  to  BbmAqs;  for  tliey  oanied  bovghg  of  pdat, 
kc,  in  tbeir  fauids,  wiOi  winch  they  W€iit  mio  the  taaple, 
&e  Lerites  (who,  ho  tundes^  weio  so  oafled  fiom  BvMy,  ona 
of  the  BoniMi  of  Baochns)  going  before  with  jnetwnnenih  of 
vmrnc,  fee." 

Althoi^  onlythe  tint  and  last  day t  of  tUa  feaat  wove  to  bo 
kept  aa  sabbaths,  there  were,  neverthelesa,  pecoHttr  and  ex- 
traordinary sacrifioes  appointed  for  every  day  of  it,  Nvmb. 
xm,  12,  et  aeq.  On  the  first  day,  *'  thirteen  yong  biO* 
locks,  two  rams,  and  fourteen  lambs  of  the  first  year,"  wane 
sacrificed ;  whereas  on  the  other  festhrals  two  bvUocks  suf- 
ficed, see  Numb,  xxviii,  11, 19,  27.  The  next  day  twelve 
bdttocks  were  sacrificed,  and  so  on,  with  the  decrease  of  one 
ballock  a  day,  till  on  the  seventh  day  only  seven  bnfiodu 
were  offered ;  which  in  all  made  seventy  bullocks.  The  iambs 
and  the  rams  also  were  in  a  doable  proportion  to  die  number 
sacrificed  at  any  other  festival.  The  doctors  give  this  reaton 
for  the  daily  diminntion  of  the  number  of  the  bullocks ;  the 
whole  number,  say  they,  being  seventy,  was  acoordEng  to  tte 
languages  of  the  seventy  nations  of  the  worid ;  and  the  diaK- 
nation  of  one  every  day  signified,  that  there  should  be  a  gnh 
dual  diminution  of  those  nations  till  ail  things  were  broi^ht 
under  the  government  of  the  Messiah^.  Others  suppose  this 
diminution  had  a  respect  to  the  seventy  years  of  man's  age, 
wUch  is  daily  decayingf . 

For  the  eighth  day,  though  it  was  properly  a  distinct  fee- 
tival,  and  was  to  be  kept  with  extracndinary  sdemnity,  fewor 
sacrifices  were  appointed  than  Ant  any  ct  flie  foregmng  aeven^ 
On  every  one  of  them  two  rams  wese  offered  and  fouitaea 
lambs;  on  this  day  there  were  but  half  as  many ;  and  wheraas 
seven  bullocks  were  the  fewest  that  were  offered  on  any  of 
these  days,  on  this  there  was  only  one.  Numb,  xxix,  88.  By 
which.  Dr.  Patrick  saifli,  God  consulted  perhaps  the  west 
Bess  of  mankind,  who  naturally  grow  weary  both  of  the  charge 
and  labour  of  such  services,  when  they  are  long  continued; 
and  therefore  he  made  tbem  every  day  less  toilsome  and  ex- 


*  R.  Salomoa  in  Numb,  xxii,  cited  by  lightfoot  in  bis  Tenple  Senricey 
chap,  xvi,  sect.  i. 

f  Abarbfuiel  io  Nainb.  xuz,  cited  by  Lightfoot^  ubi  sopim. 
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pmnve;  and  put  tliem  in  mind  likewtte,  tint  tke  mvUkitde  of 
sacrifices  did  not  pfrocnre  Hieir  acceptance  with  God,  and  tlMt 
in  tengtih  of  time  diey  woidd  come  to  Botlnng,  and  be  utterly 
abcliBhed,  to  establish  something  better  in  their  room"**^. 

Before  we  dbmiss  the  ceremonies  of  this  feast,  we  mast  not 
forget  to  mention  a  very  extraor^ary  one,  of  which  the  rab^ 
Ues  infoim  ns,  fliongh  there  is  not  the  least  Irat  of  it  In  ^ 
law  of  Moses,  notwiflistanding  he  giyes  a  more  particolar  de-^ 
scription  of  this  feast  tilian  of  any  other ;  namely,  the  lArawing 
water  out  of  the  pool  of  Siloam,  and  pouring  of  it,  mixed  willi 
wine,  on  the  sacrifice  as  it  lay  on  the  altarf .  This  they  am 
saul  to  have  done  with  snch  expressions  of  joy,  that  it  became 
a  common  proverb,  **  He  that  never  saw  the  rqoicing  of 
drawing  water,  never  saw  rejoicing  in  all  his  Me%J*  To  this 
ceremony  onr  Saviour  is  supposed  to  refer,  when  ^*  in  the  last 
day,  the  great  day  of  the  feast,  he  stood  and  cried,  saying.  If 
any  man  thirst,  let  him  come  tmto  me,  and  drink :  he  that  be- 
lieveth  on  me,  as  the  scripture  hath  said,  out  of  his  betty  shaD 
flew  rivers  of  fiving  water,"  John  vii,  87,  88 :  thereby  calling 
off  the  people  from  their  carnal  mirth,  and  festive  and  pomp- 
ous ceremonies,  to  seek  spriritual  refireshment  for  their  soids. 
The  Jews  pretend  to  ground  this  custom  on  the  following 
passage  of  Isaiah,  '*  With  joy  shall  ye  draw  water  out  of  the 
wells  of  salvation,"  chap,  xii,  8.  Tins  libation  was  performed 
every  day  of  the  feast,  at  the  time  of  the  morning  sacrifice  § ;  but 
the  greater  part  of  their  rejoicing  on  that  occasion  was  aii^oumed 
till  evening ;  when  a  wild  and  ridiculous  scene  of  mirth  was 
acted  in  the  court  of  the  temple,  by  those  who  were  esteemed 
the  wise  men  of  Israelii,  namely,  by  the  elders  and  members 
of  the  sanhedrim,  the  rulerti  of  the  synagogues,  and  doctoirs 
of  the  schools,  and  such  others  as  were  most  honoured  for  their 

*  See  Patrick  in  loc. 

f  See  thb  ceremony  described  in  Maimon.  de  Sacrificiis  Jugibus,  cap.  x, 
sect,  vii,  p.  494,  495 ;  Crenii  Fascic.  Sexti  in  Annot.  Constant.  L'Emper^ur, 
ad  cod.  Middoth,  cap.  ii,  sect,  v,  p.  (57—^9,  edit.  Lugd.  Bat.  17S0;  or  ra 
Mishn.  Sureohos.  tosi.  v,  p.  d43y  344. 

X  Mishn.  tit.  SiM^cab,  cap.  v,  sect.iy  tom.  ii,  p.  377,  edit.  Suteiihiis* 

§  Maimon.  ubi  supra,  sect.  vi. 

II  Maimon.  in  Lnlahb.  cap.  viii,  sect,  lii,  et  seq.  See  the  quotations  in 
Talmudis  Babylonici  codex  Succab,  b^f  DacfaB^  not.  i,  ii,  ad  cap.  v^  sect,  ir, 
p.  451,  45S,  Traject.  ad  Rhen.  1796. 
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ige  and  pMtj-    AU  dMf  teittpld-Mttie  played,  mA  flm^  eUl 
■Mil  daacedy  while  the  wmMn  in  tiie  balooiiies  romid  the  eMrt, 
afid  the  men  en  the  ground,  were  spectatonu    All  the  sport 
was  to  see  &ese  Tetterable  fathers  of  the  nation  skip  and  daiaee, 
dap  their  hands  and  sing ;  and  they,  who  j^yed  the  fool  nuMi 
egregiously,  acquitted  themselves  with  most  honoar;  ftv  is 
ttjs  they  pffeiead  to  imitate  the  example  of  David,  **  wte 
danced  before  the  Lord  with  all  his  might,  and  said,  I  wiD  be 
yet  more  vfle  &an  this,  and  be  base  in  my  own  nght,''  2  Sato, 
▼i,  14»  23.    In  this  manner  they  spesnt  ibe  greater  part  of  the 
night,  till  at  length  two  priests  somided  a  retreat  with  tram-' 
pets.    This  mad  festivity  was  repeated  every  evenmg,  ex- 
cept on  the  evening  before  die  sabbath  which  fell  in  tins  fes- 
tival, and  on  the  evening  before  the  last  and  great  day  of  the 
feast    It  se^ns,  these  two  evenings  were  aocoontod  too  YhAj 
for  snch  ridiculous  gambols*. 

We  can  be  at  no  loss  for  a  reason,  why  the  feast  of  inga- 
thering, which  was  annexed  to  the  feast  of  tabemades,  was 
celebrated  at  this  season  of  the  year,  when  the  vintage,  as 
wA  as  the  com  harvest,  was  newly  finished ;  m  respect  to 
whioh  the  feast  is  said,  in  Ihe  book  of  Exodus,  to  be  '^  in  ^ 
end  of  the  year,"  Exod^xxiii,  16^  thov^  it  was  not  cdebrated 
tm  three  weeks  liter  the  new  civil  year  began ;  and  so  the 
next  wcNrds  seem  to  explain  it,  ''  in  the  end  of  the  year,  when 
then  hast  ga&ered  thy  labours  out  of  the  fieUi:"  In  which 
sense  it  comes  nigh  our  autumn,  the  latter  end  <tf  the  year.    Or, 
peihaps,  the  phrase  ruvn  mwi  bsUeeth  hashanal,  may  admit 
of  a  different  version,  for  the  veri>  ler  jatM  signifies  not  oriy 
exUtf  but  oralis  ssl,  in  which  sense-it  is  ap|died  to  die  rising 
of  the  sun.  Gen.  xix,  23;  Psal.  xix,  6,  and  to  the  Urth  of 
man,  Job  i,  21;  1  Kings  viii,  19;  Isa.  xi,  1.    Aocoidingfy 
betseeth  hashanah  may  be  as  justly  rendered  in  oriu  aaat» 
as  in  exitu  amU;  in  the  beginning  as  in  the  end  of  the  year, 
and  may  as  properly  be  applied  to  the  first  month  as  the  hvt 
But  it  is  not  so  obvious,  for  what  reason  the  feast  d  tdier- 
nacles  was  fixed  to  this  season.    One  mig^  naturally  expect, 
tiiat  the  annual  comm^noration  of  their  dwelling  in  tents  in 
the  wilderness  should  be  celebrated  at  the  same  time  of  the 

«  Seo  a  latiger  sccoimt  of  thb  ommoBy  in  lightfooes  Temple  Service, 
cbftp.  iviy  sect.  iv. 
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year>  wIibh  eitiber  they  first  betook  fli^nseWes  to  tents  oft  their 
leavmg  Egypt  pfese&tly  aft^  the  paMOfen  ^  ^vheii  (hey 
quitted  their  tents  upon  thdr  entyanoe  iatoCatiaan)  a 
before  tiie  passav^^  Whieh  was  kept  in  the  piains  of  > 
Joah.  ▼,  10.  Whefeas  this  feast  was  appointed  to  be  eeb* 
brated  at  near  six  months'  distanoe  from  eidier. 

Babbi  Jacob  Levita  ccmoeiires*  that^  as  it  was  nsnai  with 
people  in  ^waim  dimates  to  Ii?e  mach  in  tents  or  booths  ai 
OTttniner  for  coolness^  God  pmposely  directed  the  eelebmticm 
of  this  feast  to  be  delayed  to  dmt  season  of  the  year  when  the 
eold  momingSy  winds,  and  rainsy  ofdinluily  obliged  them  to 
qiat  their  booths  and  betpke  tfiemselves  to  thdr  honses ;  that 
it  might  appear,  dieirdwellii^  in  booths  at  this  time  was  net 
for  ooBTenienoe  or  pleasure,  but  hi  obedirace  to  the  Divine 
oommaad*.  Maimonides,  on  the  eontiary,  observes,  tliat  this 
fesat  was  wisely  fixed  to  that  season,  whiui  the  people  might 
dwell  in  booths  with  the  least  inconyenience,  because  the 
weather  was  then  moderate,  and  they  were  not  wont  to  he 
troubled  either  with  heat  or  with  rainf. 

Others  have  therefore  endeavoured  to  prove,  Ihat  this  was 
Ae  time  of  the  year  when  Moses  came  down  the  second  tune 
firom  the  mount,  and  brought  tiiem  the  joyful  news,  that  Ood 
was  appeased  for  the  sin  of  the  golden  calf;  and  that  he  I^mI 
accordingly  ordered  the  tabernacle  to  be  reared,  in  token  that 
now  he  no  longer  dndained  to  dwell  among  them,  in  memory 
of  which  this  feast  is  siq>posed  to  be  appointed.  Howevw, 
this  is  assigning  a  quite  different  reason  for  their  dwelling  in 
booths  or  tabernacles  firom  that  which  the  scripture  assigns ; 
for  a4MM)iding  to  the  sinripture  this  appointment  was  designed, 
i^ot  in  commemoration  of  God's  dwelling  in  the  tabemaicle 
among  them,  but  of  their  **  dwelling  in  tents  forty  years  in  the 
wilderness/' 

The  learned  Joseph  Mede's  opinion  seems  to  be  the  most 
probable,  as  well  as  the  most  ingenious  j:,  namely,  that  this  feast 
was  affixed  to  the  time  of  the  year  when  Christ  was  to  be 
botn,  and  the  dwelling  in  tabernacles  wasuintended  as  a  type  of 

*  Meyer,  de  Temporibus  et  Fesds  Hebrasor.  put.  ii,  cap.  xvi^  sect.  If, 
p.  31%  319. 
t  BiMmoii.  Moceh  Nebkoch.  lib.  iii,  cap.  xliii* 
t  Mede's  Diatrib.  disc,  xlviii,  p.  268  of  bis  Works,  edit.  1677. 
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kwinMEDaiMni;  w  St  John  aoett  to  intivMto^  wIm lie  9hI|^ 
**  Ae  woid  was  made  fleil|»  rm  vrapaMir  w  yur«  find  tnbec; 
aaded  ia  «r  with  iis»''  John  i  14. 

We  an  aifued  bjr  the  apostles,  that  the  law  in  the  fffaoaai 
had  "  a  shadow  of  good  dungs  to  cmib/'  Heb.  3^  1,  ..or  a 
tyincal  referenoe  to  Christ  and  the  gospel  dispenaiaioiu.   It 
is»  theiieforOi  inoiediblo,  th^  any  of  the  thfiee  gnnd  ^utifab 
shonld  be  withoet  saaie  illastrioiu  tjrpe  of  hun,  ot  shoidd  nol 
point  tosoBM  principal  cnwamstaDoe  ooQoeniing  Um;  as  vq 
hnaw  tha  passovsr  and  As  pentocost  did,  the  fomer  being  a 
^poof  hb  passion,  the  latter  of  Ins  seodfa^g  the  first  fiwls  of 
hb  Spirit,  on  his  settng  up  the  fgotspA  kingdoia.    And  can  it 
heiangiaed,  that  the  thiid  pnncipal  feast,  which  was  moie 
soieoin  than  either  of  the  others,  having  a  more  eztiaordinaBy 
ooone  of  sacrifices  annexed  to  it»  shonldnot  tjjpicaily  point  tQ 
soaM giand event ooneeming  hun  sod  his kiB^^doai !   Audio 
what  can  we  so  nataniUy  a^dy  it,  espeoiaay  after  the  hinls 
St  John  has  given  ns  in  tiie  passige  before  quoted,  as  to  the 
incamalion  and  birth  of  onr  Saviour?   The  events,  then,  that 
were  typified  by  the  two  finaur  fimsti^  felling  ont  at  the  veiy 
tiaie  of  those  festivals,  it  is  probable  the  case  was  the  saaw  as 
to  the  iiMst  of  tabemaoles,  and  that  Christ  was  bom  ^  thb 
festival*. 

Of  the  Time  </  Chrut's  NativUy. 

As  to  the  vulgar  opinion^  that  the  birth  of  Christ  was  on 
the  twenty -fifth  of  December,  there  is  not  only  no  good  rea- 
son for  it,  but  the  contrary. 

It  is  certaki,  this  day  was  not  fixed  upon  in  the  Christian 
church,  as  the  day  of  our  Saviour^s  nativity/ till  after  the  time 
of  Constantino,  in  the  fourth  century ;  and  then  it  was  upon 
a  mistaken  supposition,  that  Zacharias,  the  father  of  John  die 
Baptist,  was  the  high  priest,  and  that  the  day  when  he  bumt 
incense  upon  the  altar  in  the  tenq>le,  while  the  people  were 

*  OnthsfimtoftabeiiiacKbMdeiiiMlCiahiMsti^ 
Talmudis  Babylon,  codex  Succab,  stve  de  Tabeniaculoraiii  Festo  paaam, 
see  Mejer.  de  Tempoiibus  et  Festis  Diebas  Hebneor.  part,  ii,  cap.  xn^ 
BelaiMl.  Asitiq.  part,  iv,  cap.  v;  Aintwortfa  on  Lent,  xxiii,  34— iS;  U^gbt- 
lbot*«  Temple  Service,  chap,  svi;  LeidiUwr*  de  BspaU.  iisbr«  lib.  0, 
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waMBig  uMiouCt  "^fnm  Urn  day  of  expiation,  or  die  teBdi  of  Ife 
month  lisrii  which  fell  out  that  year  about  the  middle  of  Sep*- 
tmriber.    As  joob  m  Zaehnas  had  fyOIed-  Ae  days  of  his 
mnistratba,  Joha  the  Baptist  was  ooneehred,  Ikat  is,  towards 
die  end  of  September.     Owr  8«noar  was  ooaceired  mx 
mowChs  after,  ttat  3%  tvwmds  flie  end  of  Maidb,  and  eon* 
aeqnently  his  Urdi  mast  fdl  ont  towards  the  end  of  Deeem^ 
ber.    nds  is  the  gromid  npon  winch  the  Csastof  oar  Sarioor'a 
nativity  was  fixed  to  the  twenty-fiffli  of  December*.    How* 
ever,  that  it  is  erroneous  is  very  evident;  for  Zaeharfas  was 
not  in  the  lioly  of  hdies,  into  which  tiw  high  prietl  only  en- 
tered, when  the  angel  appeared  to  htm;  bat  by  the  alter  of 
incense,  wUch  stood  ia  4he  saaetaary  wilhoat  the  veil,  lAkei, 
11 ;  at  which  altar  the  oommoa  ptieato  petfermed  tlieir  dafly 
Hffiiislry.'  Neither  was 'Zachatias  Ae  hi^  priest ;  lor  we  an 
tol^,  that  ^  he  was  cf  the  coarse-of  Abia,"  and  that  his  lot 
*'waBtohcumineense,''Ter.5^9;  whereas  Ae  Ugh  priest  was 
of  no  course  at  all,  neither  (fid  bnming  ineense  in  tiie  moat 
holy  fiace  fiiH  to  him  by  lot,  hut  was  part  of  Us  proper  and 
pecd£ar  oflfee.    Aooordfaigly  dbere  is  no  reason  to  eondade, 
that  4ie  day  when  the  angel  appeared  to  Zachattas  was  the 
day  of  eacpiatioa,  which  is  the  fennd^fion  of  the  eonanen 
opinion  coaoennnf  the  tine  of  the  birth  of  Cihrist. 

I  add  further,  that  not  only  is  the  valgar  opinion  of  the 
aeaoon  of  his  nativity  destttote  of  any  jnst  gronnd ;  hat  there 
are  good  and  valid  argnmeais  against  it    For  instance, 

There  was  a  decree  from  CsBsar  Angostos  issned  and  ex* 
eouted  at  this  season,  that  all  persons,  women  as  wdl  as  men, 
shonld  repair  to  their  respective  cities,  to  be  taxed,  or  en- 
rolled. TUs  oceasioned  the  Virgin  Mary  to  come  to  Beth* 
leiiem  at  that  time;  where  die  was  deKvered.  But  surely 
this  decree  was  not  exeoated  in  the  middle  of  winter,  wlndi 
was  a  very  severe  season  in  that  country,  and  higUy  inoon* 
venient  for  travellings  especially  for  such  multitudes,  and  in 
particular  for  women  in  Mary's  condition ;  as  may  be  inferred 
from  what  our  Saviour  saith  in  the  twenty-fourth  chapter  of 
St.  Matthew,  concerning  the  difficulties  to  which  his  disciples 
would  be  exposed,  if  their  flight,  previous  to  the  siege  and 

*  Spaahem.  Histor.  Eccles.  secal.  i,  sect,  u;  de  Nathritate,  sect,  iii,  p. 
5S3,  5S4 ;  et  aecuL  iw^  sect,  ri,  de  Ritibus,  p.  855,  edit.  Lagd«  Bat.  1701. 
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deftmctioB  of  Jenualem,    should    happoi  in    tiie  wiater, 

ver.  aO. 

Agakkf  at  llie  time  when  Cliriflt  was  bom,  there  were 
AephfBtiB  abroad  in  the  fields  by  night  watching  their  flo^s; 
oartainly  a  very  unseasonable  senrice  for  the  winter  in  Jodee, 
if  we  may  judge  of  the  weather  in  that  conntcy,  and  at  that 
season,  by  the  Psalmisfs  description:  "  He  givedi  snow  like 
wool,  he  scattereth  the  hoar  frost  like  ashes ;  he  casteth  fivrth 
Us  ice  like  morsels;  who  can  stand  before  his  cold?"  PsaL. 
ozhii,  16, 17. 

Upon  the  whole,  there  is  great  probabiKty,  that  Chiist  was: 
not  bom  in  December,  fiat,  Ihongh  we  do  not  pielend  to 
be  oertain  of  the  real  time  when  he  was  bom,  there  are,  how- 
ever, seyerai  reasons  to  incline  us  to  believe,  it  was  at  the 
firost  of  tabernacles ;  particularly,  as  was  hinted  bef<»^  th& 
synchronism  of  the  type  and  the*  antiQ^  in  the  two  otiier 
principal  feasts ;  and  the  same,  tiieiefore,  was  protiably  the 
case  as  to  this  feast 

Again,  Dr.  lightfoot  has  oBored  seyerai  aigumeats,  to 
proye  that  Christ  was  baptised  at  tiie  time  of  the  feast  of 
tabernacles*.  Bat  when  he  was  bqitized,  he  was  owu  srm 
t^MiLWTA  ofx^fiofos,  that  is,  entering  on  his  thirtiedi  year. 
Lake  iii,  23;  conseqaently  this  was  the  same  time  of  the  year 
in  which  he  was  bom. 

Farther,  Josq>h  Scaliger  observes,  that  the  twenty-finir 
coarses  of  the  priests,  which  went  throi^  the  year,  began 
with  the  month  Nisan  aboat  the  vernal  eqoinox;  and  that 
consequentiy  the  eighth  coarse,  to  which  Zacharias  belonged* 
ministered  in  the  latter  part  of  Joly.  If  fiom  thence  yoa 
reckon  the  five  months  to  the  viigin's  coiioeption,  and  nine 
more  for  her  gestation,  the  birth  of  Christ  will  fisdl  in  the 
latter  end  of  September,  that  is,  at  the  season  of  the  feast  of 
tabernacles  f. 

*  See  his  Harmony  on  Luke  iii,  21. 

t  See  Scalig.  Fragment,  p.  58,  59,  ad  Calcem  Emend.  Temp.;  Mede*s 

Diatrib.  disc,  xlviii,  on  Deut,  xvi,  16 ;  Christ's  Birth  mistimed,  a  TViict, 

No.  iv,  in  the  Pheenix,  1707 ;  and  in  defence  of  the  common  apioioiiy  Seldsft 

on  the  Birth  day  of  our  Savioar,  apod  Opeca^  voL  iii,  tom.  vi,  p,  UHA, 
ct  seq 


CHAP.  VII. 


OP  THE  PBAST  OP  TRUMPST8 'AND  NEW  MOONS. 

Saving  considered  the  three  grtf&d  festivals,  at  whieh  all 
Hie  mate  Israelites,  who  were  able,  were  obliged  to  assemble 
Bt  the  national  altar,  we  proceed  to  consider  the  lesser  feasts, 
of  which  some  were  menstmal,  others  annual.  The  meil- 
straal  were  the  new  moons,  which  were  kept  on  the  ftrst  day 
of  every  month ;  and  of  thdse  one  was  more  remarkable  and 
to  be  observed  with  greater  solemnity  than  the  rest ;  namely, 
Oto  the  first  day  of  Ae  month  TisrL  Tkm  is  styled  the  ''  feast 
of  trumpets." 

'  It  is  proper  first  to  consider  the  common  new  moon  feast, 
of  wUch  we  find  no  other  institntion  in  the  law  of  Motes 
than  merely  a  prescription  of  certain  sacrifices  to  be  ofiered 
on  the  day  of  the  new  moon,  or,  which  is  the  same,  on  the 
first  day  of  the  month,  over  and  above  the  sacrifices  that  were 
daily  offered,  see  Nnmb.  xxviii,  11 — 15. 

The  sacrifices,  prescribed  on  this  occasion,  are  two  yonng 
bnDocks,  one  ram,  and  seven  lambs  for  a  bnmt  offering,  and 
a  kid  of  the  goats  for  a  sin  offering,  to  be  attended  with  meat 
offerings  and  drink  ofibrings,  as  nsnd  in  other  sacrifices. 

Th&  number  of  the  animal  sacrifices  are  eleven,  for  which 
the  Hebrew  doctors  have  devi^d  the  following  reason,  be- 
cause the  lunar  year  falls  short  of  the  solar  by  eleven  days*. 
We  find  only  one  precept  more  in  tfie  law  of  Moses  concern- 
ing these  new  moons ;  namely,  that  **  in  their  solemn  days, 
and  in  the  beginning  of  their  months,  they  shall  blow  with  the 
tnmipets  over  their  burnt  offerings,  and  over  the  sacrifices  of 
fiieir  peace  offerings,"  Numb,  x,  10.  But  this  is  rather  to  be 
Gonridered  as  a  cereuMmy  attending  the  sacrifices,  than  as 
pecidiar  to  the  new  moon  days;  for  the  same  thing  is  en- 
joined at  their  other  solemn  sacrifices,  or  on  their  other  solemn 

*  Reland.  Aiitiq.  part,  iv,  cap.  ni,  sect,  iv,  p.  510,  Sd  edit. 
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4i9S,  St  Ae  aevenl  CBMli  wU*  an  mititatod  B  «M 
AM  diqiter  of  Leniiew,  wUoh  weie  to  be  pioelttOMd  at 
holy  coiiToeaiiinia,  ver.  3 ;  and  Ais  irat  ahn^  done  liy 
cf  tnmpete*  Nvnib.  x^  7»  & 

Lideed  in  die  cigh^F-fint  Pfldm  <liH  Mew  to  be 
M  a  fito  peeoKar  to  Ike  new  bummi:  **  Blow  iqp  tlie 
in  tbe  new  moony  at  the  time  appointed,  on  the  aolenn  finrt 
day,"  ¥w.a  Bnt  il  k  piobaUe  Ihe  newmoan^  Ineamn- 
tioned,  was  the  feast  of  tnimpeta,  or  the  new  moon  at  the  be- 
ymdn^af  them«athTin;  far  flie  aie  of  wikh  fiiniii  al  Dt. 
PMmk  nqppoaea  Urn  Budm  was  aoai^eeod.  Tim  m  «e 
cUef  new  moan  ei  &e  year,  and  waa  distmgaiihai  finm  the 
mat  by  peenliir  litei,  paitmolariy  by  the  Ma<i  iiifl  «C  flmaputo^ 
as  we  Aall  «ee  heraafler^ 

Hio  trmapet,  or  mmiaal  intbrrtnaot^  of  wfaieh  Ampk  hoe 
apaaka  aa  to  be  aonaiad  on  die  new  moan  to  wlaoh  ka 
wmihe^mn  whopiar,  made  of  horn,  and  Ihaaefare  aom 
rendered  tbe  cornet;  whereas  the  inrtrament  aaed'on  &e  or- 
dinafy  new  moona^  or  at  the  hegimumg  of  their  aMwiths,  wm 
im  rrimi  ^katmUtfah  Nmnb.  x,  lA,  wlieh  waa  OMida  af 
ailfer,  wr.a.  Of  bodi  fknae  htttenmoata  we  ha;fe  fboMriy 
gmn  an  aaooont^r 

The  new  moon  to  which  Aaaphrefars  waa  to  be  kept  aa  a 
aabbath,  for  it  is  called  A  aolemn  feast  day.  Bat  Idanot&id 
Ae  ordinary  new  maens  eMr  so  styled ;  nar  daaa  it  appear  1^ 
dm  law  of  Mosesi  diat  they  wore  to  bo  obserfad  aa  ascnd  fes- 
lirals,  or  sabbath  daya,  in  whick  no  aervde  wadu  waa  to  be 
done.  They  are  not  mentianed  amany  the  ancnad  feaaia  hi 
the  tweaty-diivd  alnqpter  of  Levitians.  Nor  ia  an^  thmg  pas- 
asiibed  OB  dioao  d^a  mote  dmn  die  adbring  af  the  anmifisss 
akaady  neaidoned.  Nerertholamv  seoafiees  rsbtis^  to  snd 
implying  derodon  in  die  offiereis^  those  days  were  B<jitwMlsd 
mora  seared  than  oammon  one»»  and  *weie  aoeoacKngly  ob- 
served by  pioas  Israelitos  for  the  Moreisas  of  derotion ;  they 
nsed  at  these  seasons  to  repair  to  the  propheH,  or  othw  mi- 
nisters of  God,  to  hear  his  word^  This  occasioned  die  l^ana- 
mito's  husband  inquiring,  for  what  end  she  desired  to  go  to 
the  prophet  that  day,  ''  when  it  was  neidmr  new  moon  nor 
sabbadi;''  a  plain  intimation,  that  it  had  bettt  her  custom  to 

*  See  p.  188. 
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49^^aihmadmf9.  The  mw  wmm  nd  HMwdw  are 
4ioMd  togedier,  as  &ajB  of  pdhHo  wenlq),  by  lerend  of  tlie 
yiD|ilie<i.  'atdHdlooiiielopaM,8ahhtiieimplwtl8aUi,tlM^ 
fhmi  one  new  mo(m  to  aaother,  end  fipom  one  aal^atb  to 
ehell  aH  fleiii  oome  to  wonfaip  before  me,  saMi  flie  Lordi*^  laa. 
]QB«i,  98.  Agab,  ''  Thus  iaMi  tfie  Lord  Ood  (bj  the  prophet 
•SaeldelX  die  gate  of  the  inner  eoort,  fliat  looketti  towards  the 
mmt,  riiall  be  shut  the  ox  irnkmg  dajs;  bat  on  the  sabbatfi 
at  sfadl  be  opened,  and  on  Ae  day  of  the  new  moon  it  fiuffl 
te  opened/'  Baek.  xhi»  1.  And  in  the  following  remarkable 
paaMge  of  tiie  prophet  Amos,  **  Hear  this,  O  ye  that  swaUow 
•up  the  needy,  even  to  nMke  the  poor  of  flie  land  to  ftfl,  naj" 
ingy  whenwffl  ike  neit  moon  be  gone,  tint  we  may  sell 
com,  and  die  saSibath,  that  we  may  set  forth  wheat?*"  fro., 
daip*  Tiii,  6.  It  appears  from  tins  passage,  that  tfiongh  the 
law  did  not  expresdy  reqaiie,  that  they  shoold  dbstain  from 
aerrile  work  on  the  new  moon,  as  it  did  on  the  sabbath, 
aroildly  bosiness,  •  notwifhstanding,  was,  in  a  good  measure, 
laid  adie  on  those  days. 

Besidea  Ae  pnblio,  national  saeritfees  that  were  to  be  of- 
finred  o»  the  new  meens,  it  was  enslomaiy  to  make  feasts, 
probably  on  the  more  private  saeriflces  offered  by  particnlar 
parsons  and  famSies,  see  1 8am.  xx,  6,  6. 

In  the  opinion  of  the  rabbies,  whilst  men  are  allowed  to 
ioAow  their  vooalions  on  tiie  new  moons,  as  on  other  days> 
tfie  women  wwe  esempted  from  aH  Ubonr*  Vcr  they  pre- 
tend, the  new  moon  is  in  a  peonEar  manner  the  festival  of  the 
weasen,  in  eonnnemoration  of  their  Kbendity  at  the  time  of 
eieetiDg  the  tabemaele,  hi  eontribating  their  most  vahuMe 
jewels  to  promole  tte  magniflcenoe  of  the  divine  service^ 
vAieh  memorable  action  was  performed,  they  say,  on  the  new 
OMMm  of  the  month  Nisan*. 

It  does  not  appear  in  scripture  by  what  method  the  andent 
^ews  fixed  Ae  time  of  the  new  moon,  and  whether  they  kept 
tins  feast  on  die  day  of  the  oonjonotion,  or  on  the  first  day  of 
the  moon*s  appearing.  The  rabbies  are  of  tfie  latter  opinion. 
They  tdl  as,  that,  for  want  of  astronomioal  tables,  the  sanhe- 
drim, abont  the  time  of  the  new  m6<m,  sent  out  men  to  wntoh 

<   *  Sss  BttstocTs  Sjmig.  JinImc.  csp.  z3di,(>.  473, 474,  Sd  edit;  et  Lei- 
dekker.  de  Repabl.  Uebneor.  lib.  ix^  cap.  a,  p»  5S8y  539,  Amttsl.  1704. 


■igte  be  More  of 

bTs  exfet6mg 
iTefy,  OB  Ike  fiBMt  of  die  Kv  smb,  1 
Jews  keep  lUb  iotiyid  fcf 


tbeirowBkoaeest:  and  soMe  devotees  fialoBtke  vigil  of  it|. 

Mmuf  ot  ihtm  mid  maofiha  eaemm 
Thej  m^obt  in  companies  id  die  ni^ 
wkea  diqr  Uess  God,  in  a  pnjer  of 
kaving  seated  die  hioob,  and  for  kaviag  meved  ker,  to 
teaek  dbe  Israelites  dial  tkey  ongkt  to  ^-i^ftmg  new  ciealies. 
Then  tkey  leap  np  tkiioe  in  Ike  air  as  kigk  m  Ikey  are  akfe, 
and  si^  to  the  moon,  '*  As  we  leap  iqi  towavds  tkee  witkoai 
being  able  to  toock  tkee,  so  may  it  be  iaqpoosible 
miev  to  rise  op  against  us  to  kort  ns§.'* 

The  reason  of  God's  aq^intin^  pecniisr  lanifai » 
offered  at  tbe  new  moon  migkt  be,  in  part,  to  make  tl 
of  it  moie  carefidly  obseryed ;  wkick  was  a  matter  of 
deraUe  importance,  not  only  to  pvBvent  ooalnsion  in  tkeir 

*  See  above,  cbep.  i,  p.  416. 

f  Biutorf.  Synag.  cap.  xxiv,  p.  500,  504. 

t  BosCocf.  cap.  xnii,  p.  489. 

S  See  Basnage's  History  of  the  Jews,    book  v,  cfaap.  xhr,  sect,  ix, 

p.  451,  452. 
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bwiitte  the  tt|iQ;tiiii^  of  obsmyioj^.att  tlieir  great  So»ibf9is  de- 
ggpjtodupQii  At  }7«nrerthfileflci)  I  oonoeive  the  ehief  imson  of 
thift  iiwtitrtkii  w«a.to  pxeflarve  the  ](araeliteB  £rpm  the  idobli^ 
1^  the  healheiiB,  who  used  to  off^r  sacrifices  to  the  aew  inoim. 
Tho^i  anony  jtibe  AAismmp  the  fiist  day  of  the  AQQtb  was 
yii§,,uf^^  i^pWp'^  most  holy  day,  as  Plutarch  styles  it*. 
AndrtkiEe  was  a  \^f  ^cug  wet^ms  ^sv,  to  offer  sacrifices  on 
the  new  moonsf.  Some  indeed  have  observed  sa  great  a 
n^sfyaWancaip  several  articles  of  flie  Atheaiap  law  to  that  of 
.Mosesy  as  to  suapect,  that  the  Athenian  lawgiver  took  the 
hint  of  many  of  them  firom  the  Jewish  instttutions*  Be  that 
a^  it  will,,  nothing  is  more  likely  than  that  as  the  sun  and  the 
fiioon  Wfre  the  principal  idob  the  heathens  worshipped,  it  was 
osfial  for  them  to  pay  their  devotions  to  the  moon,  probably 
by  sacrifices,  chiefly  at  the  time  of  her  first  appearing  after 
the  change.  In  order,  therefore^  to  check  this  species  of 
idolatry,  GUhI  commanded  the  Israelites  to  offer  solemn  sacri- 
fices to  lum  at  the  same  time  that  the  heathens  were  sacrificing 
to  the  moon*  Accordingly  it  is  very  observable,  that  the  sin- 
offering  on  this  occasion,  which  was  to  be  a  kid  of  the  goats, 
is  particularly  and  expressly  directed  to  be  offered  to  Jehovah, 
Numb*  xxviii,  15.  The  design  of  this,  Gcotius  observes,  was 
to  put  them  in  mind  of  the  right  object  of  worship  at  a  time 
when  they  w^e  in  peculiar  danger  of  being  seduced  to  offer 
sacrifices  to  the  moon,  aftier  the  manner  of  the  heathens: 
which  remark  is  the  more  woj^thy  of  notice,  in  that,  though  in 
the  same^^hapter  a  goat  is  ordered  to  be  sacrificed  for  a  sin- 
offering,  both  at  the  feast  of  the  passover  and  at  pentecost 
(yer.,22 — 30),  yet  it  is  not  said  in  either  instance,  that  it 
must  be  offered  to  Jehovah,  though  it  was,  no  doubt,  so  in- 
tended ;  in  all  probability  because  there  was  no  such  danger 
of  this  kind  of  idolatry  at  those  seasons  as  there  was  at  the 
new  moon.  Maimonides  likewise  hath  observed,  that  *'  this 
sin-offering  is  so  peculiarly  said  to  be  unto  the  Lord,  lest  any 
should  think  this  goat  to  be  a  sacrifice  to  the  moon,  after  the 
manner  of  the  Egyptians,  who  used  to  sacrifice  one  to  the 

«  Platarch.  de  Viumdo  aere  alieno,  Oper.  torn,  ii,  p.  8S8,  A.  edit.  Fran- 
cof.  1620. 
t  Vid.  Peciti  Commcut.  in  Leges  Atticas,  lib.  i,  tit.  i,  p.  85. 
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Moiittt<lb(faM»«itlHfaUlolh»itBatUiiii^|«d» 
it  seem,  among  the  keadMH,  te  goatimi  a  fiivu<ril» 
fcd  to  die  iiioon»  beeaiuie  Hie  1mm  of  Ikit  aaimd 
refleoAle  fte  new  moonf.    Urns  mndi  for  tlie  wmmtm 


The  new  noon  wUeb  began  the  moaih  Tini  tke 
Ae  ecdesiasficd,  bat  Hie  firgt  of  tbe  cifil  year*  wat  to  beob- 
nrred  witii  more  than  ordinary  tcrienmity,  not  oily  wift  aem- 
fal  saerifiDes  addfitkmdl  to  tliofle  tlmt  were  offered  on  o&ar 
new  moons,  bat  it  was  to  be  kept  as  a  sabbaift,  in  wUsb  Asj 
weie  to  have  a  holy  oonrooation,  and  to  do  no  seiriie  wad:* 
And  besides  the  somiding  die  tmmpets  over  tiie  saaRfioes»  oa 
on  die  other  new  moons  and  solemn  festiTals,  duswastobe 
^  a  day  of  blowing  the  trumpets,'*  Numb.  xzix»  1 ;  dial  is*  at 
the  ancient  Jews  understand  it,  dmy  were  to  be  blown  fieom 
morning  to  evening  % ;  at  least  it  imports  they  were  to  be  blown 
more  on  this  day  than  on  any  odnr. 

This  day  is  also  called  **  a  memorial  of  blowing  of  tnan- 
pets/'  Lev.  xxiii,  34§. 

The  scriptiire  nowhere  expressfy  assigning  die  leaaon  of 
this  festival,  and  pardcnlarly  of  the  blowing  of  tnonpeis,  fiom 
whence  it  is  called  the  feast  of  trumpets,  the  learned  are  veiy 
much  divided  about  it.  Maimonides  dnnks  it  was  hutitmted 
to  awaken  the  people  to  repentance  against  the  amnial  6mt,  or 
great  day  of  expiadon,  which  firilowed  nine  di^  afler  He 
makes  die  sound  of  the  trumpet  on  this  day  to  be  in  efect 
saying,  '*  Shake  off  your  drowsmess,  ye  that  deep,  search  and 
try  your  ways,  remember  your  Creator  and  repent,  bedank 
yourselves  and  take  care  of  your  souls,''  &c.|| 

Some  have  supposed,  dmt  the  aposde  refers  to  diis  use  and 
meamng  of  blowing  the  trumpets  in  the  following  passage  of 
die  episde  to  the  Ephesians,  **  Wherefore  he  saidi,  Awake^ 

*  Moreh  Nebhoch.  part,  iii,  cap.  xlvi,  pnesertiiD.  p.  488. 

t  Spencer,  de  Legibos  Hebraeor.  lib.  Hi,  dissert  iv,  cmp.  i,  sect  ▼, 
p.  814,  torn,  ii,  edit  Cantab.  17S7. 

t  Monster,  in  loc.;  et  Bustorf.  Sjnag.  cap.  xiiv,  p.  504. 

§  8ee  tbe  instkntion  of  tfais  lestirai,  Komb.  niz,  1—6;  Lev.  zxiii,  S4,  S5« 

II  Maimon.  de  Poenitentill,  cap.  lii,  sect  vi,  p.  56,  edit,  et  vers.  Claver- 
vUg,  Oxon.  1705.  See  also  Moreb  Nebhoch.  part,  iii,  cap.  xISi,  p.  471, 
47S,  edit.  Boxtorf.  ldS9;  sod  Shorn  Tobh  on  Maimonidee,  qnoted  by 
Hottinger  on  Godwin,  lib.  m,  cap.  vii,  sect,  vi,  not  iv,  p.  (SOI, 
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giM  Utoe  Ki^C  EpL  y,  U.  iuMtdingfy  ihejr  aMhe  tko 
umaimiiwm  ease  to  A»x^»  ^  wmik,  to  be  Siof,  Ch>d,  as  wp^ak- 
lug  by  Ihe  Toiee  or  soimd  of  the  tnmipet  To  tin  it  may  be 
eljeeted,  not  only  tluKi  tbere  k  no  intimnrtion  m  gcnpium,  that 
Ibe  immpelB  were  blown  for  tbe  purpofees  MaimonideB  ima- 
gmes,  bat  lycewiae  tbat  tbe  apoifie  wmdd  bardly  have  refiened 
to  a  Jevriflk  ceiemoi^,  as  if  ^  meaning  (^  it  were  well 
knws,  wben  be  was  wiituig  to  tbe  Gentibs,  wbo  ptobaUf 
weve^nnaciiQainied  Willi  tbe  eeranon^  itself,  and  nuEidi  nraie 
widi  its  design  and  jntention.  Ofliem  Iben^ie  sappose  tbe 
neiBKiBlivw  case  to  Asyw  is  ypef  7,  tbe  scriptnre,  or  God  speak- 
ing in  tbe  soiiptore,  and  tbat  there  is  a  lefeienoe  to  flie  Al- 
lowing passage  of  Isaiah,  **  Arise,  shine,  for  thy  light  is  come, 
nnd  tbe  gtoiy  of  Hm  Losd  is  risen  npon  thee,"  Isa.  be,  1 ; 
4|adled  by  tbe  aposfle,  tfaongb  not  Terbalim,  yet  aecordhig  to 
tbe  sense;  while  otibevs  i^prehend  the  aUnsion  is  not  so  amfih 
to  any  parlicahir  passage  as  to  tbe  genend  and  principal  design 
of  tbe  sacred  oracles,  whiob  evidently  is  to  awaken,  convert, 
and  saw  snmen* 

It  i»  an  ingenioas  conieetare  of  Heamamms*,  tbat  this 
passage  is  tdien  oat  of  one  of  those  bynuB,  or  spiritnal  songs, 
wlicb  were  in  common  nse  in  the  Christian  dmith  in  those 
times,  and  winch  are  mentioned  by  the  aposfle  in  a  snbseqnent 
passage,  **  Speaking  to  yoarsdves  in  ptdms,  and  hymns,  and 
spiritiial  songs;''  lEfh.  v,  IB.  This  anther  observes,  flwt  it 
oonsMrts  of  three  metrisal  lines. 

Km  tmfmffH  mi  •  3l^w»fi 

As  fat  iio  XBYt$,  be  makes  it  to  be  the  same  with  ^10  Xr/arm, 
^  wheiefbie  it  is  said,"  as  in  Rom.  xv,  10.  Bnt,  on  snpposi- 
tion  that  these  lines  were  taken  cat  of  some  hymns  or  spiri- 
tnal songs,  known  to  have  been  composed  by  imqnraticm,  I 
should  rather  think  the  nominative  case  to  Afyr  1  may  be  B§os, 
or  xrwfMt  ayiw.    To  return  to  the  subject  we  are  npon :— 

It  may  be  fiirfher  objected  to  Maimonides  and  some  other 
Jews,  who  conceive  the  design  of  blowing  the  tnunpets  was 

*  Foadkt,  torn,  a,  Ub.  M,  |>.  990,  as  cited  by  Wdfius,  Com  Pfailo- 
logicae  in  loc. 
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to  awakM  mea  to  jefien^maop  Ikut  tm\h  |n»%sjdfcroii  ierwrnf- 
mak,  wkkh  we  vender^  "mmeniMalof  UowingtbetnoBpetey'' 
Levit  rriii,  24,  propeily  figmfies  a  memoriiil  of  tisiiiB|ifc,  or 
flhovtiiig  for  joy;  to,  as  Dr.  Patridl  dbterres*,  tibe  wmi. 
romn  termmgmak  i»  nerer  lued  in  fcriptare  bot  for  a  sooMMi  or 
ihoat  of  rqoiciiig,  to  the  Chaldee  ito»jmbbaba,  by  vttdi 
Onkdos  lenden  it,  alwiqft  rignifiesf. 

OAer  Jews,  theiefinre,  make  die  blowing  of  the  trampel  tm 
be  a  memorial  of  Isaac's  deli?Manoe  by  means  of  the  lam, 
whidli  was  snbstitated  to  be  sacnfioed  in  his  stead.    Aceoiti- 
ingly  diey  say,  the  tmmpets  blown  on  tins  day  mnst  be  mmde 
of  nuns'  horns ;  .and  such  are  those  which  die  modem  Jews 
Uow  in  their  synagogues  j;. 

They  sound  the.  horn  thirty  times,  sometimes  slow  and 
sometimes  quick.  If  the  trumpeter  sounds  it  clear  and  weH, 
diey  reck<m  it  a  presage  of  a  happy  year;  if  otherwise,  dmy 
express  their  concern  by  the  sadness  of  dieir  countenances, 
esteeming  it  an  nn&yonrable  omen.  When  he  hath  done,  dm 
people  repeat  these,  words  londly  and  distincdy§,  "  Blessed  is 
the  people  that  know  the  joyful  sound;  theyshaB  widk,  O 
Lord,  in  the  H^t  of  thy  countenance,^'  Psal.  Ixzxix,  15.  And 
when  they  return  from  the  synagogue,  their  sahitation  to  one 
anodier  is,  *'  Mayest  thou  be  written  in  a  good  year;''  die 
reply,  "  And  thou  a]so||." 

Some  of  the  Christian  fathers,  particularly  Basfl^f  and 
Theodoret**,  make  the  sounding  of  the  trumpets  on  this. ^y 
to  be  a  memorial  of  the  givioig  of  the  law  at  Mount  Sinai^ 
which  was  attended  with  the  sound  of  a  trumpet,  Ex.od.  xix, 
16.  But  the  opinion  more  generally  embraced,  both  by  Jews 
and  Christians,  is,  that  it  was  a  memorial  of  the  creation  of 
the  world,  at  which  the  ''  sons  of  God  shouted  for  joy,'*  Job 
xxxYiii,  7 ;  and  which  is  supposed,  not  altogether  without 
reason,  to  have  been  at  this  season  of  the  year.  The  month 
Tisri,  therefore,  was  not  only  anciently,  but  is  still,  reckoned 

*  Patrick  on  Numb,  xxii,  1. 

t  See  Chaldee  Paraphrase  on  Numb,  xxix,  1. 

I  Aharbanel  in  Levit.  xxiii,  24. 

§  Buxtorf.  S^ynag.  Judaic,  cap.  xxiv,  p.  50S. 

II  Buxtorf.  p.  497, 498.  1[  Basil,  iu  Psal.  Ixxxi* 
«♦  Theodon»t.  Questiones  in  Levit.  quaest.  xxxii. 
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by  the  Jews  the  first  mouth  6f  the  year ;  and  the  feast  of  ta- 
bemaeles,  which  was  kept  in  this  month,  was  said  to  be 
rown  Jienpr^  tekuphath  hashanah,  Exod.  xxxiv,  22,  which  we 
render  ^*  at  tite  end/'  but  in  the  margin  more  truly,  "  at  the 
rerolatian  of  the  year;"  importing,  that  at  this  sea8<m  the 
year  had  revolved,  and  was  beginning  anew.  So  that  the 
feast  of  trumpets  was  indeed  the  new  yearns  day,  on  which  the 
people  were  solemnly  called  to  rejoice  in  a  grateful  remem- 
brance of  aU  God's  benefits  ix>  them  through  the  last  year, 
which  might  be  intended  by  blowing  the  trumpets ;  as  well  as 
to  implore  his  blessing  upon  them  for  the  ensuing  year,  which 
was  partly  the  intention  of  the  sacrifices  on  this  day  ofiered. 

The  modem  Jews  have  a  notion,  which  they  derive  from 
the  Mishna*,  that  on  this  day  God  judges  all  men,  who  pass 
before  him  as  a  flock  before  the  shepherd.  Therefore,  as 
Basnage  saith,  their  zealots  spend,  some  a  whole  month 
beforehand^  others  four  days,  and  especially  the  eve  of  this 
feast,  in  confessing  their  sins,  beating  their  breasts,  and  some 
in  lashing  their  bare  backs  by  way  of  penance,  in  order  to 
procure'  a  favourable  judgment  on  this  decisive  day.  He  adds, 
if  Christians  should  be  told  that  they  have  derived  their,  vigils, 
their  whipcord  discipline,  and  the  merit  annexed  to  them, 
firqm  the  J^ews,  though  they  would  not  be  pleased,  it  is  never-' 
theless  probable  f. 

As  for  the  long  account,  which  Godwin  gives  us  of  the 
translation  of  feasts,  it  is  mere  rabbinical  trifling,  without  the.^ 
least  foundation  in  the  sacred  oracles,  and,  of  consequence, 
utterly  unworthy  our  attention  j:. 

*  Mishn.  tit.  Rosh  Hashaoah,  cap.  i,  sect,  li,  toni.  i,  p.  311. 

f  See  Batoage's  Histoty  of  the  Jews,  book  v,  chap.  xiii.    On  the  feast 
of  trampets,  see  Meyer,  de  Temper,  et  Festis  Diebas  Hebneor. 

I  Vid.  Bochart.  Hieroz.  part  i,  lib^  ii,  cap.  i,  Oper.  torn,  ii,  p.  561,  562, ; 
Li^.,  Bat.  1713. 
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Godwin  atjles  tUs  day  die  feast  of  expiatioB,  vhereas  it 
was  altogether  a  fiist,   a  day  of  deep  hwiwiKalicm,   and  of 
<<  afflicting  tlieir  soals*.'*    Nevertheless  he  is  so  iaoansiirfiBnt 
with  himself,  that  he  understands  die  &ai  mentioned  in  the 
account  of  St  PaoTs  voyiqge  to  Rome,  Acts  xxw,  9,  to  he 
meant  of  the  day  of  expiation*    It  is  true  diere  is  no  eaq^ress. 
ugunction  in  the  law  of  If  oses,  nor  anywhere  in  fte  Old  Tes- 
tament, to  fast  on  this  solemnity.   But  that  it  was  ondentood 
to  he  a  fast  by  the  Jews  appeals  from  Josephusf  and  Philo];, 
who  both  style  this  day  f^s'uc^  "  ^e  fast.**    The  rabbies  com- 
monly  distmgaish  it  by  the  name  of  nil  MOV  tsoma  rahba, 
die  great  fast§.    Tertullian  likewise,  qieaking  of  the  two 
goats  that  were  offered  on  this  day,  saith,  j^'icjuo  qjjpNrehaaUwr, 
they  were  offered  on  the  fast||. 

As  for  the  fast  mentioned  in  the  account  of  SL  PauTs 
voyage,  and  concerning  which  it  is  said,  that  "sailing  was 
now  dangerous,  because  the  fast  was  now  past,''  Acts  xxrii, 
9 ;  Castalio,  not  being  able  to  conceive  what  a  Jewish  fast 
could  hare  to  do  with  sailing,  supposes  there  is  an  enror  in  the 
Greek  copy,  and  that  instead  of  v^imv  it  should  be  rfftfjueof, 
idack  signifies  calm  weather;  and  according  to  him  the  mean- 
ing is,  that  sailing  was  now  dangerous*  becaose  the  fine  weih 
ther,  or  calm  season,  was  now  oyer.  However,  all  Hm  ma* 
nnscripts  and  ancient  Tendons  remonstrate  against  thb  emen- 
dation; and  indeed  there  is  no  need  of  it,  to  suj^iort  even 

*  See  an  accoaaC  of  the  tnstitntion  of  this  annual  solemnity,  Lev.  zvi, 
and  diap:  xxiii,  27^-3S. 

t  Joseph.  Antiq.  lib.  iii,  cap.  x,  sect,  iii,  p.  17S. 

t  Philo  de  Vkft  BAosis,  Kb.  ii,  0^.  p.  506,  F.  edit.  Colon.  AUobr.  1613. 

$  Midrasch  Roth,  ilvi,  4,  et  Echa  Rabbati,  Ixxx,  1,  quoted  by  Rdand. 
Antiq.  part,  iv,  cap.  vi,  sect,  i,  p*.  495. 

II  Tertolliaa  adversus  Judttoe,  cap.  xi?,  Oper.  p.  «01,  C.  edit.  B%dt. 
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Caftrib'«  own  seate  of  the  piuMage ;  fo  dtti  Jewuh  £mA  bdm^ 
kept  on  the  tenth  day  ct  the  month  Tlsri,  a  Htile  aftor  the 
aatanmal  equboxy  it  k  in  fiM)t  tlM  same  thmg  to  say  the  &gt 
waa  already  paftt^  or  the  eahn  aeaaen  of  Ae  year  was  over. 

Befeie  the  mention  and  ase  of  the  c<»pais,  aaihi^  wai 
ravely  practised  in  the  winier  montfas ;  and  it  was  vedcoaed 
very  daniparoas  to  put  to  sea  after  the  outomnal  eqainaz* 
Hesiod  obserres,  that  at  the  going  down  of  the  Pleiades 
nav%ation  is  daagerons*;  and  the  going  donn  of  tira 
Pleiades,  he  saifh,  was  in  antonm,  when  after  harvest  they 
begin  to  plooghf  «  Agaan,  speaking  of  safe  and  prosperous 
sfettlii^t  for  which  he  aDots  fifty  days  afiier  the  summer  sol- 
stiee,  he  adaMmishes  to  make  haste»  and  get  home  before  the 
thne  of  new  wine,  and  the  autumnal  rtorras,  which  make  the 
sea  diScQlt  and  daagerousj:-  Piuloatntus,  in  his  life  o( 
Apdlonias  'I^8nens§,  saith,  that  at  tlie  latter  end  of  autumn 
the  sea  was  more  unsettled.  And  I4i3o  spedks  of  the  begin* 
ung  ni  autumn  as  the  last  season  that  was  fit  for  navigalion||. 
These  testimonies  suffieienlly  demonstrate,  that  when  the 
sacred  historian  dechures,  that  ^rsaiUag  was  now  dangerous, 
because  the  fast  was  aheady  past,"  he  speaks  according  to  the 
fiommoa  sense  and  qiprehenaiott  of  those  times;  and  he  like- 
wise aseeitains  the  season  of  the  year,  when  this  fost  was 
kept,  to  be  about  or  soon  after  the  antunmal  equinox ;  whidi, 
miswering  to  flte  time  of  the  day  of  exfuation  anumg  the 
Jews,  rcaJero  il  highly  probable,  that  this  was  the  pailicidar 
foat  to  which  the  Writer  of  the  Acts  refers.  As  to  die  ofajeo- 
thm  of  Erasmus  Schmidius^f*  that  it  is  improbable  these 
Alexandrian  mariners  shoidd  denominacte  the  seasons  of  the 
year  firom  Jewish  fasts  or  festitals,  he  dumU  have  observed, 
dmt  the  passage  under  conrideration  is  not  the  words  of  the 
Alexandrimi  mariners,  but  of  Luke  the  historian,  who  wag 
a  Jew  by  nation,  and  no  doubt,  therefore,  denominated  the 
seasons  from  some  Jewish  fiat,  acoordUng  to  the  custom  of  his 
country* 

*  Heiiod.  Opera  et  Diefl,  lib.  ii,  1.  S86— 840. 
t  Heiiod.  Nb.  ii,  1.  S.  t  Hesiod.  lib.  ii,  1.  S81"— 8t5. 

§  Pbilostnie.  in  W^  ikpoUooii,  lib.  iv,  cap.  ir,  p.  168,  A.  edit.  Paris, 
lOOB. 
il  Pbilo.  LegM.  sd  Caiom,  Oper«  p.  770,  B.  edit  Colon.  Allobr.  IdlS. 
1  ErumiisBcbaiidifit  in  loc. 
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Bdaligar^'anMives  die  tmt  hue  lefemd  to  wm  fSm  m 
Hm  moA  Tebvth,  or  te  tenth  moath,  answering  to  ow 
Sootniber  or  Janttury;  wliidi  fiwt  is' mentiondd  by tii^  fMoplMt 
ZeclMiali»  chap,  tiu,  18,  and  was  kept  in  memofy  of  Ndbft> 
chadneaav^s  cittiag  down  befcte  Jcnisalflai^  to  besiega  it;  on 
the  tenth  dqr  of  the  nKmtfa,  2  Kings  slt,  L    SeaHger  has 
beeoi  fdlowad  in  this  opinion  by  set  end  othess^  hot  in  ean- 
fhftsd  by  Hasmist,  who  shows,  that  saffing  was  idbaohrtely 
disused,  both  by  the  Bomans  and  Gre^s,  in  the  depth  of 
winter.    The  Bomans  shnt  np  ike  sea,  or  forbad  aaifing,  tiMi 
the  thkd  of  the  ides  of  Novembertb  the  sixth  of  the  idea  of 
Mavdi;  that  is,  from  November  the  twenlf^-second  to  MapA 
tlM  twenty-first;  and  it  appears  by  TheopfaraBtas|,  tet  ^ 
Gfoeks  c^sened  the  sea  at  their  Dionysia,  or  ieast<»f  BaschMs^ 
whioh  was  ki^t  in  March*    It .  is,  tiierefore,  altogether  im* 
probable,  or  ra&er  incrediUe^  that  the  slap  in  which  Ptaal 
sailed  should  put  to  sea  soon  after  Ae  fast  of  the  tenth  nHMh. 
Itremains,  then,  that  the  fast  here  intended  must  be  the  day 
of  expiation,  which  fell  out  in  our  September  or  Oetoh^. 

TUs  acoowit  frcMn  Hasaens  wiU  likewise  explain  die  reason 
of  Paul  and  his  oompanions  stopping  three  mondis  at  Meika, 
before  they  could  get  a  passage  io  Italy.  **  AAer  thine 
months  we  departed  in  a  ship  of  Alexandria,  wUeh  had  win- 
tered in  the  isle,''  Acts  xxviii,  11.  Now,  supposmg  they  frsft 
put  to  sea  at  the  beginning  or  middle  of  October,  yet  saffing 
slowly,  and  nnidi  time  being  spent  before  their  shipwreidi,' 
Acts  xxvii,  7,  9,  probably  they  did  not  arrive  at  Mdita  111 
the  middle  of  December;  and  there  they  were  fimnoed  to  slay 
tin  the  sea  was  opened  in  the  spring,  or  till  Ae  law  aHewed 
them  to  pot  to  sea  again  in  March. 

Upon  die  whole,  as  there  is  great  reason  to  condnde  that 
the  fast,  which  was  lately  past  at  the  beginning  of  Fad's 
voyage,  was  the  day  of  expiation ;  we  may  fiN>m  hence  hrfer, 
that  Ais  day  was  k^t  as  a  fast  by  the  Jews ;  thongfa,  as  we 
befoKo  observed,  fasting  is  not  expressly  enjoined  in  the  Mo» 

» 

•  De  Emendat.  Tempor.  dted  bj  Wolfius,  Caiw  PhiMog.  ia  Act. 
xxvii,  9. 

f  See  his  Discourse  de  Computadone  Mensium  Paulini  Itinerisi  ia  the 
BiUiodieca  Bvameiisis,  class,  i,  p.  17,  et  seq. 

{  Tbcophrast.  Charact.  Ethic,  cap.  iv,  alias  iii. 
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Mie  iaititaii0ii»  ludMS  it  was  iadaded,  or,  at  seme  have 
Aoqglit,  dmciibf  intended  in  die  woidft  "  Te  iludl  afibt  yonr 
senby"  Lev^xfi  S9*  Tkb  aeems  to  be  the  mefmmg  of  thd 
sttM  eflgpwMwoB  in  the  toXkomimg  paange  nf  Imuik,  "  Is  it 
sQCih  a  fast  that  I  have  ehooea  ?  a  day  fot  aman  to  aflietlas 
sool!  Is  it  to  bow  dawn  his  head  as  a  bahmsh,  and  to  qinaad 
sackrioth  and  ashes nnder  him?  WSt  Asa  caU  this  a  fast, 
end  an  aeoeptable  day  to  the  Leid?''  Isa.  hiii,  &  Ammg 
the  Bm^ni  ezAeiaai  riteshere partieiilarly  qpedfied, as beloi^ 
ing  to  a  fiMt,  and.  as  caiefiitty  observed  by  the  l^pocritioai 
Jemrs,  there  is  nothing  said  of  their  abstinence  fioan  food, 
whash  nndsnbtodly.  belonged  to  a  fiat,  and  m^ht  natnyally 
haifebeen  e:qieetod  to  hare  been  nwnlisited  on  (Us  oeeasiott^ 
onkss  it  be  iaimded  bythe  fifanse, '' afiic^hig their sonb.*^ 
By  the  sooi  w%  may  nndetstand  the  sensitise  part  of  man, 
wlnoh  ia  aiBktsd  by  fitting.  Aeeotdkli^y  Dmd  sailh,  llMt 
he  Jb^  <«  laari^led  Us  sonl  wi&iiHithig/' PsaL  xuT,  18.  Th& 
woed  bete  translated  hnaMed  is  the  same  wUieh  m  Leritieas 
is  rendflvsd  aOioled.  And  if  by  the  sool  we  understand  the 
ralienal  sod^  or  ndnd,  some  have  observed  a  natmnl  eoanee- 
tion  betirixt  aftietmg  ^mt  smd  with  a  deep  pententUl  sense 
of  sin,  and  bodily  fittiing;  inasmvoh  as.great  grief  never  fiuk 
to  paU  tfie  nppelite,  and  incline  men  to  fast;  and  A«rafoie 
*'  aflifeting  their  sonli^  rery  natnraHy  implies  abetinence  fiom 
food*  Hence,  peiiiaps,  the  light  cf  natnre  hadi  led  moi  to 
practice  fasting,  as  a  pioper  token  and  evidence  of  inward 
contrition.  T^ns  Ae  Ninevites^  Aon^  heathens,  prodaimed 
a  fast  of  strict  ahsliaenoe  from  food,  when  they  were  threat- 
en^ wUh  speedy  destnmtion,  Jonah  iii,  5,  7.  We  ftid,  in- 
deed, no  scripture  eitample  of  leligious  ihsting  before  the 
iusliltttioii  of 'this  amnud  f»t  by  Hoses;  yet  this  silense  con- 
cemii^  it  wiH  fay  no  means  prove  it  was  never  practised.  But 
firom  the  time  of  If  oses  die  Jewish  history  abounds  with  in- 
stances and  eaamples  of  this  sort  After  the  unexpected  do* 
feat  belbse  Ai,  Joshua  and  all  the  elders  of  Israel  continaod 
prostrate  before  the  ark  firom  morning  to  night,  Josh,  vii,  6 ; 
which  must  therefore  be  without  eatmg.  Hie  some  was  prac- 
tised by  the  eleven  tribes,  upon  the  desolation  which  had  be* 
fallen  the  tribe  of  Beqamin ;  they  **  wept,  and  sat  ibexe  before 
tlie  Lord,  and  fasted  that  day  until  evening/'  Judg.  xx.  96. 

3  L 
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And  afOB  by  aH  tie  paople  sft  Mu^mIi,  in  takra  of  Ifes 
fepentMUM  for  having  aerved  Baaiim  and  other  ebaaife  godf, 
1  Sam.  jHf  6;  and  partieolady  by  l>0vid»  m  hopes  of  aava^^ 
the  life  of  the  diild  iriiieh  he  had  by  Btethsheba*  2  Sam.  n» 
10;  and  on  olher  oeoasionsy  when,  as  he  saith  in  tike  betioin- 
eited  iiaisage,  he  *'  hxunUed  his  seal  with  fasting." 
.    Besides  the  anmal  fast  in  the  sefenth  month,  we  vead  of 
three  othen  kept  by  the  Jenrs  after  tfieir  return  frees  the  c^ 
tivity;  one  in  the  fourth  monthy  another  in  the  fifth*  another 
in  the  tenth,  Zech.  viii,  10.    The  later  Jews  had  ao  m»^pjifM» 
them,  that  they  filled  almost  half  their  cdendar. 

According  to  the  rabbies,  the  fast  we  are  now  speakiqg  of 
was  to  be  obserred  with  eslraordinary  strietness:  thegr  asent* 
tion  six  things  in  paitumlar,  whieh  they  were  that  dny  to 
abitain  from;  namely*  eating,  drinUag*  washing*  aneniting 
thteiselres,  wearing  duies*  at  least  these  amde  of  leather*  and 
the  use  of  the  marriage  bed*. 

lUs  last  being  called  a  sabbath*  and  being  heipi  like  a  aab- 
bafli*  by  their  ahstainiag  fiom  all  servSe  woik  (Lev^xvi*  SIX 
as  probably  their  other  fasts  wnre*  m^ht  oooasion  the  eirur  of 
tiiose  heathen  writers^  who  repiesent  the  Jews  as  ftstnig  oa 
their  weekly  sdibate.  Snetonins  ctikes  Octwrins  eaying^  ia 
an  epntle  to  Tiberias*  *'  Ne  Judssas  ^dem*  ou  Tibeii  tam 
^Migenter  sabbatis  jejvnimn  servat  quam  ego  hodie  senravi :" 
a  Jew  does  not  observe  the  fiEist  of  his  sabbath  so  oarefoUy  as 
I  have  done  to-dayf •  And  Jostin  saith  of  Moses,  **  Qno 
(sc.  ad  montem  Synse)  septem  dienun  jcgnnio  per  deaerta 
^rabisB  cnm  popnlo  sno  fiitigatus,  cam  tandem  Yentsset  septi- 
mum  diem*  more  gentis  sabbatnm  appcdlatom*  in  omne  ssyvb 
jejuniimi  saeraTit*  quoniam'  ilia  dies  tamem  ilhs  enoremque 
finierat:"  that*  arriving  at  Mount  Sinai*  aftw  wandering  and 
fasting  in  the  deserts  of  Arabia  a&fea  days*  he  coaaeoraled 
every  seventh  day*  called  the  sabbath*  for  a  p^rpetnd  fast* 
because  that  day  had  put  a  period  to  their  wandmog  and 
hnngert' 

*  Miihn.  tit.  Joma*  cap.  viii*  sect,  i*  ton.  ii,  p.  953j  Surenbus. 

t  Siietoo.  in  Vit.  Octav.  cap.  Ixxvi,  p.  478*  474*  turn,  i*  edit,  Pidsci* 
Traject.  ad  Rhen.  1690. 

X  Justin,  lib.  xxxvi*  cap.  ii*  sect  xiv*  p.  5S4*  edit.  Grsvii*  Lugd.  Bat. 
1701. 
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Tfab  aiuMiai  fast  is  oalled  in  die  Hebreiw  tfiUBOn  Wjam 
Aacekipurim,  the  dqr  of  atonement,  xat'  t^x^f.  Lev.  xxiii, 
S7»  because  of  the  eoLtnunrdmarf  expiatory  sacnficee  offered 
thereon,  and  because  the  rites,  which  the  law  prescribed  to 
be  then  used,  were  more  eminently  tfpical  of  the  ministry  of 
our  great  high  priest  Jesus  Christ,  and  of  the  atonement  nuide 
by  him  for  the  sins  of  his  people,  than  those  wfaidi  appertained 
to  any  other  festiral.  And  whereas  other  expiatcHry  sacrifices 
atoned  fi>r  particular  sins,  and  the  sins  of  particular  persmiSy 
the  Jews  say,  the  sacrifices  of  this  day  atoned  for  aU  the  sins 
of  the  foregoing  year,  and  that  of  the  whole  nation  "*.  They 
add  likewise,  that  on  this  day  Satan  had  no  power  to  do. any 
honn  to  their  nation,  as  he  had  on  the  other  three  hundred  and 
sixty-four  days  of  the  year.  Which  opinion  is  abundantly 
confirmed  by  the  cabalists ;  for  they  find  that  the  letters  of 
tiie  word  }lou;ti  htuatamf  make,  according  to  their  gematria, 
three  hundred  sixty  and  fonrf . 

Several  reasons  are  assigned  by  Ae  Jews  for  Ood's  fixing 
this  annual  fast  and  expiation  to  the  tenth  dby  of  the  monAi 
Tisri.  For  instance,  their  tradition  saith,  this  was  die  day  on 
winch  Adam  repented  of  his  transgression,  and  God  was  re- 
oonciled  to  him  ;  and  the  day  also  on  which  Abraham  was  cir- 
cumcised;  and  therefore  they  were  in  so  particular  a  numner 
to  repent  of  and  atone  for  their  transgressions  of  God's  cove- 
nant, on  this  day,  when  they  (as  being  included  in  their  father 
Abraham)  were  first  taken  into  covenant  with  God  j;. 

Farther,  the  rabbies  tell  us,  this  was  the  day  on  which  Mo- 
ses came  down  the  last  time  firom  the  mount,  having  received 
the  second  table  finom  God,  with  an  assurance  of  his  having 
pardoned  their  shu  of  die  golden  cdf,  and  therefore  it  was 
annually  to  be  kept  as  a  day  of  expiation  and  plenary  re- 
mission §. 

*  Mishn.  tit.  Joma,  cap.  iii,  sect.  vili.  With  respect  to  offences  against 
their  neighboars,  the  expiation  was  on  condition  the  ofi^nded  persons  were 
appeased.    See  sect*  n. 

t  Boxtorf.  Syni^.  Judaic,  cap.  xxvi,  p.  ^$5,  dd  edit. 

t  Abarbanel  in  L&v,  xaif  cited  by  Meyer,  de  Temporibas  et  Festis  He- 
braeor.  part,  ii,  cap.  «▼,  sect,  iii,  p.  309,  310;  and  more  fully  by  Nicolai, 
Annot.  in  Cunaeum  de  Republ.  Hebissor.  lib.  ii,  cap.  iv,  not.  if  p.  9^3, 
894,  Logd.  Bat.  4703. 

§  Maiflion.  Moreh  Nebhoch.  part,  iii,  cap.  xliii. 

3l  2 
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It  wai  probably  on  fhis  last  Jewuk  tradition  that  Moliam- 
med  founded  the  institution  of  hig  annnal  fast  on  the  month 
Ramadan,  in  which  he  -saith  the  Koran  was  sent  down  from 
heaven  *. 

On  these  Jewtdi  traditions  we  can  haye  no  dependence : 
nor  need  we  be  solicitous  to  discover  the  reason  of  God's  ap- 
pointing the  tenth  of  the  month  Tisri  for  the  day  of  expiation 
in  preference  to  any  other,  since  the  absolute  silence  of  sci^ 
ture  concerning  it  is  a  sufficient  indication,  that  the  knowledge 
of  it  is  of  no  importance. 

We  have  only  to  observe  farther  concerning  the  time  of  tins 
fast,  that  it  was  to  be  kept  irom  evening  to  evoiiiig.  Lev. 
xxiii,  32 ;  which  expression,  as  it  is  peculiar  to  tiiis  day,  and 
is  not  used  concerning  the  weekly  sabbath,  or  any  oflier  fes- 
tival, the  Jews  understand  to  import  more  than  a  natural  day ; 
or  that  this  fast  was  to  comprehend  the  evening,  or  some  of 
the  latter  part,  of  the  ninth  day,  as  well  as  the  whde  tenth. 
Although,  therefore,  tiie  tenth  day  of  the  month  is  aj^inted 
for  the  day  of  atonement.  Lev.  xxiii,  27,  yet  it  is  said,  ver. 
32,  **  ye  shall  afflict  your  souls  in  the  ninyth  d^y  at  eveniiig.* 
Accordingly  they  are  said  to  have  begun  this  half  an  hour  be- 
fore sun-set  on  the  ninth,  and  to  have  continued  it  till  half  an 
hour  after  sun-set  on  the  tenth.  So  that  this  sabbath  was  an 
hour  longer  than  any  other  f.  It  is  therefore  caDed  in  the 
Talmud  Hov  jama,  the  day,  by  way  of  eminence,  and  by  the 
Hellenistic  Jews,  cafifiarov  trafifiartov. 

We  now  proceed  to  the  consideration  of  those  lites  with 
which  the  day  of  expiation  was  to  be  observed.  And  here 
from  the  rabbies  I  might  give  you  a  long  detail  of  those  wluch 
were  preparatory,  and  were  used  for  several  days  beforehand ; 
especii^y  relating  to  the  high  priest,  who  on  this  day  was  to 
perform  the  most  solemn  part  of  all  his  ministry.  They  tell 
us,  that,  leaving  his  own  house,  he  constantly  resided  in  an 
apartment  of  the  temple  for  a  week  before,  and  during  every 
day  practised  the  sacred  rites,  such  as  sprinkling  the  Uood  of 
the  daily  sacrifices,  burning  incense,  &c.,  that  he  might  be  ex- 
pert in  performing  tiie  peculiar  duties  of  his  oflfee  on  the  day 

*  Sftle's  TraDslatioti  of  the  Koran,  chap,  ii,  p.  fil. 

t  Maimon.  de  Solennitate  Ezpiatioouin,  cap.  i,  aed.  »i,  p.  883,  8t4^ 

Crenii  Fascicul.  Septimi. 
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of  expiation.  And  lest  after  all  he  should  be  ignorant  or  un- 
mindful of  them,  the  sanhedrim  sent  elders  to  read  the  cere- 
monial to  him,  to  direct  him  in  the  service  requisite  on  this 
occasion,  and  to  swear  him  not  to  make  any  alteration  in  it"*. 
But,  as  Basnage  very  justly  observes,  the  talmudists  make  no 
scrapie  to  invent  cerem<Hiies  unknown  to  their  fathers  f ;  we 
shall  therefore  pass  over  the  rites  mentioned  by  them  without 
any  further  notice,  and  attend  only  to  those  that  are  prescribed 
in  the  divine  law. 

Besides  fasting,  spoken  of  before,  this  day  was  to  be  kept 
with  all  the  strict  and  religious  regard  of  a  sabbath.  Lev.  xxiii, 
02 ;  xvi,  29 ;  and  with  offering  sacrifices,  first  for  the  high 
priest  and  his  family,  and  then  for  the  people,  Heb.  vii,  27%. 

The  victims,  offered  on  this  day,  including  the  daily  burnt 
offerings,  were  fifleen.  The  two  first  were  a  bullock  and  a 
ram,  and  were  designed  to  make  atonement  for  the  '*  high 
priest  himself,  and  for  his  house ;"  by  which  is  probably  meant 
the  other  priests,  and  perhaps  the  whole  tribe  of  Levi ;  jbr  the 
priests  are  called  ^*  the  house  of  Aaron,^  Psal.  cxv,  10, 12 ; 
and  cxxxv,  19.  However,  Rabbi  Jehuda,  understanding  by 
the  high  priesf  s  house  chiefly  his  wife,  makes  it  so  necessary 
for  him  to  have  a  wife  on  this  day,  that,  if  she  died,  he  must 
marry  another,  that  he  might  satisfy  the  law,  by  making  ex- 
piation for  himself  and  his  wife.  But  this  opinion  is  rejected 
by  the  other  rabbies§. 

Of  the  victims,  none  are  more  remarkable  ihan  the  two 
goats,  which  the  high  priest  was  to  receive  firom  the  congre- 
gation, and  to  set  them  before  the  tabernacle,  casting  lots, 
which  of  the  two  should  be  immediately  sacrificed,  and  which 
should  be  sent  alive  into  the  wilderness,  after  the  sins  of  the 
people  had  been  confessed  over  him,  and  laid  as  it  were  upon 
him.  The  manner  in  which  these  lots  were  cast  does  not  ap- 
pear in  scripture.    But  if  we  may  credit  the  rabbies,  there 


*  Mishn.  tit.  Joma,  cap.  i,  sect,  i— -t,  p.  206-^09,  torn,  ii,  edit.  Snrenhosn^ 
Maiaion.  de  Soleoni  Die  ExpiatkmQin,  cap.  i,  sect  iii— ^,  p.  653 — 656^ 
Cranii  Faeoic.  Septimi.    See  also  Baxtorf.  de  Synag.  cap.  %xv,  zxvi. 

t  Basnage's  History  of  the  Jews,  book  v,  chap,  xiii,  sect.  ? i,  p.  448. 

t  See  an  account  of  these  sacnfices  in  Lev.  xvi,  3,  5,  8,  and  Numb, 
sxix,  T— 11. 

§  Misbn.  tit.  Jotna,  cap.  i,  sect,  i,  cum  uotis  Maimon.  et  fiartenor.  in 
loc.  p.  206,  torn,  ii,  edil.  Surenhus. 
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was  an  uni  brought  to  the  high  priest,  faito  which  be  tkrewtwo 
wooden  lots,  on  one  of  which  was  written,  "  For  Hie  I^ori  ;" 
on  the  other,  "  For  Vt»l5>  gnazazeir  the  word  which  we  iwk 
der  the  scape-goat.  After  he  had  shaken  them,  lie  put  boA 
his  hands  into  the  urn,  and  brought  up  ihe  lots»  one  in  each 
hand ;  and  as  the  goats  stood  one  on  each  ride  of  faim»  their 
fate  was  determined  by  the  lot  tbat  came  up  in  the  hand  mat 
to  them.  If  the  right  hand  brought  up  the  lot  for  liie  Ixjrf, 
they  regarded  it  as  a  good  omen.  This,  they  say,  fell  out 
through  the  whole  priesthood  of  Simeon  the  Just.  If  the  left 
hand  brought  up  that  lot,  they  accounted  it  as  a  bad  omeD^ 
and  an  indication  that  God  was  not  pacified  *• 

The  goat,  on  which  the  lot  fell  for  life,  is  called  m  the 
Hebrew  bm3f  gnazazeU  Lev*  xvi,  8 ;  concwning  the  meamng 
of  which  word  there  are  divers  opinions.    The  cUef  aie  the 

three  following :  — 

Is^,  The  most  common  opinion  is,  that  V>mq^  gnazazd  is  a 
name. given  to  the  goat  itself,  on  account  of  his  being  let  go; 
as  being  derived  from  m  gnez,  a  goat,  and  Mh  azeU  abiiiy  to 
go  away.  Thus  it  is  explained  by  Buxtorf f,  and  by  Paidos 
Fagins  j:,  smd  many  others§ ;  and  so  it  was  understood  by  our 
translators,  who  therefore  render  it  a  scape-goat;  the  Sep- 
tnagint  Kkewise  renders  it  airwro/Avaw^,  and  the  Vulgate  emis- 
sarins.  To  this  interpretation  it  is,  however,  objected,  that 
t^  gnaZj  signifying  a  she-goat,  VtM  axdy  which  is  the  third 
person  masculine,  cannot  a^ree  with  it.  Bochart,  flierefore, 
derives  gnazazel  from  the  Arabic  word  gnaztda^  s^^nifying  to 
remove  or  separate ;  and  understands  by  it  a  separate  place, 
or  wilderness  )|.  But  others  perceive  no  occasion  to  have  re- 
course to  the  Arabic,  as  with  respect  to  compound  words 
such  an  enallage  generis  is  not  uncommon  in  the  Hebrew^. 

«  Misho.  tit.  Joma,  cap.iii,  sect.iz,  p.  9dd,  torn,  ii ;  et  Maimon.  deSo- 
letmi  Die  Expiatioouni,  cap.  iii,  sect,  i—- ai,  p.  665— -Cde^  Cfonii  Fasdc. 
Septimi. 

t  Boxtoif.  Lexic.  Hebraic,  et  Chaldaic.  in  verb. 

\  Fagius  in  loc.  apud  Criticos  Sacios. 

§  Francisc.  Turretine  de  Veritate  Satkfsct.  Chrisci,  part,  iii,  sect,  isiv, 
p.  141,  Geneva,  1666. 

II  Bocbart.  Hieroioic  part,  i,  lib.  ii,  cap.  liv,  p.  653,  et  seq. 

%  Vid.  Witsii  CEcononi.  Foeder.  lib.  iv,  cap.  vi,  sect  liii,  p.  506,  edit 
I^ovard.  1677.  Mr.  Jones,  in  his  MS  lectures  on  Godwin,  obserres,  tliat 
the  word  \V  gnez,  seems  to  be  of  the  epicene  gender.    Non  diflitendQRi  est 
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Sldfyp  The  wacmid  dpiiii<m,  espoMed  by  Le  Cleito%  i8»  that 
gnazazel  wai  tke  name  of  a  place,  either  a  mountain  or  chS,  to 
which  the  goat  was  led,  and  from  thence,  as  flie  rabbies  saj, 
he  was  cast  down  and  killedf  In  favour  of  this  it  is  alleged, 
dbat  the  words  in  the  sixteenth  chapter  of  Leyiticus,  **  He 
that  let  go  the  goat,  Vmt)^  IdngfULxaxeV  cannot  be  properiy 
fendeved-  any  other  way  tiian  to  gnazazel,  which  intimates, 
thai  gnasaxil  must  be  a  place* 

To  this  it  is  objected,  that  those  who  have  examined  the 
geography  of  die  Holy  Land  haye  never  been  able  to  point  oat 
wanf  place  of  that  name,  except  in  an  anonymous  writer  of  very 
little  crecEt,  mentioned  by  Aben-EEra,  who  speaks  of  such  a 
mountain  near  Mount  Sinai^  which  must  have  been  too  far 
distant  forihe  scape  goat  to  have  been  conducted  thither  from 
Jerusalem*  Besides,  Moses  usually  prefixes  the  word  mount 
to  the  proper  name  of  any  mountain,  as  Mount  Hebor,  Mouit 

Sdbf^  The  third  opinion  is  that  of  Spencer  §,  who  is  followed 
by  Witsiosll^  Cocoejuif ,  Altingius**,  Meyerff,  and  ofliers, 

• 

quidero,  inquit  ille,  quin  t^  gnez,  quam  pluriroum  in  scripturis  usurpetur  in 
genere  faemineo ;  sed  noii  inde  seqaitur  quod  ea  vox  nanquam  in  mascnlino 
foil  Qsurpataj  ravtm^riio  potior  tox  epiceiia  tidetar,  <^«  utrique  generi 
Cribui  pCMiit*  qoimi  plundem  fohnat  more  msscoliiioniin ;  et  quod  rersca 
ita.est  ex  Gen.  xxx,  3S,  33,  constare  vidstnr;  porocul  dubio  enim  turoos 
sque  ac  capras  babuit  Labanus,  et  quamvis  ibi  Com.  35,  usurpantur  ad- 
jectiva  faeminei  generis,  tamen  cap.  xxxi,  8,  eadem  adjectiva  de  lisdem  re- 
bus in  masculino  usurpantur. 

*  This  h  tbe  opinion  of  R.  Becbai,  R.  Solomon,  R.  Levi  Ben  Oerson^ 
Abt»-Sany  aad  other  Jewish  writeie^  and  of  CimaMis,  Vatahliu,  Sefaindler, 
end  other  Chrisdans,  See  Nioolai,  Anoot.  in  Can«uiii,  lib*  ii,  cap.  Tt» 
It  is  likewise  the  opinion  of  Hottinger ;  see  his  notes  on  Godwin. 

f  Mishn  tit.  Joma,  cap.  vi,  sect,  vi,  cum  not«  Sheringbam.  torn,  ii, 
p.  243,  244,  edit.  Surenhus. ;  Targum  Jonathan  Ben  Uadel  in  Ley.  xvi,  10, 
apud  Walton  Polyglot,  torn,  iv;  Maimon.  de  Solenni  Die  Expiationum, 
eap«  iii^  sect,  viiy  p.  674,  Oenii  FasckuL  Septimi. 

I  See  Bochait.  Hderocoic.  part,  i,  tib.  ii,  cap.  liv,  p.  653 ;  Spencer,  de 
Legibus,  lib.  iii,  dissert.  ,viii,  cap.  i,  sect,  i,  p.  1040* 

§  Spencer,  ubi  supra,  sect,  ii,  p.  1041. 

II  De  (Econom.  Feeder.  Kb.  iv,  cap.  yi,  sect.  Ixv,  Ixyi,  p.  513,  edit. 
Leovard.  1677  ;  et  .£gyptiaca,  lib.  ii,  cap.  ix,  sect,  iii,  p.  120,  Amstel. 
1696.  ' 

If  Comment,  in  Heb.  ix,  25. 

**  Aiting.  ad  Ley.  xvi,  Oper.  torn,  i,  p.  82,  83. 

tt  Mejer.  de  Festis  Hebraeor.  part,  ii,  cap.  xv,  sect,  xvi,  p.  315,  316. 
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Aat  9iMGBtf»l  wilt  (he  wmmt  of  llie  deril,  wIm  was 

hy  dMB  Hetttheiis,  and  particiilariy  by  die  En^ptiaas,  i 

fimicfagmt*.    Hanee  Jmrenal  Mtth  of  Egypt. 


■  N^fas  ilKc  fietam  jugubre  capelbe. 

6tit.  XV,  1.  11. 

beeanse  tliere  the  goal  was  honoured  as  a  god. 
.  Aoeoiding  to  ifais  inteipretation  of  jPfM£«B0/>  it  is 
by  some,  Aat  both  the  goats  were  typiedl  of  Ohnst,  thati^Mk 
was  saeriftDed  signAyiiig  his  dealh,  and  Ae  other  whiok  was 
sent  to  ffnatMxelf  Us  being  exposed  to  and  oteteoniqg'  Ike 
power  of  the  devO.  Dr.  Patridc  objects  to  this  i^iioioBi,  Ikmt 
tfion^  it  hath  been  espoused  by  Tory  great  nen,  itiidiiiodic 
to  eoneehfe,  that,  idien  the  other  goat  was  offered  to  God  on 
Ms  altar,  this  should  be  sent  among  the  dssmons  whodeK^tfted 
in  desert  places.  Nor  wiU  it  accord  with  the  Hebmrw  tect, 
which  soith,  tins  goat  was  for  j/nazaxel^  as  the  other  was  fiir 
the  Lord.  Now  surely  none  will  imagine,  thaft  both  dieae 
goats  being  **  set  before,''  and  presented  to  *<  the  Lordr"  as 
equally  conseciated  to  him,  Lev.  xvi,  10,  he  wcmld  order  ose 
of  dmn  for  htmself,  and  the  other  fw  the  devil*  especiaDy  as 
he  soon  after  expressly  commanded  the  Israelites  '*  no  more 
to  offer  their  sacrifices  unto  devils,"  o*Taw  mmpUriw^  **  ffiidi» 
sive  Dssmonibus  hirei  formibns,"  Lev.  xvii,  7*  Aiid  thsugh 
Spencer  wfll  not  allow,  Aat  the  goat,  which,  he  safti,  was 
sent  to  gnazazel,  or  to  the  devU,  was  to  be  considered  as  a 
proper  sacrifice  to  him,  but  oidy  as  being  defirered  into  bis 
power,  and  given  up  to  his  disposid ;  neverthelesa,  as  the  ftr- 
mer  goat,  upon  whom  tibe  lot  to  the  Lord  Ml»  was  aaaenfise 
to  the  Lord,  so  the  same  expression  being  used  eonoenihig 
the  goat  on  whom  fell  the  lotto  gnaxazel,  if  the  word  gnauud 
means  a  demon,  it  would  seem  to  imply  a  sacrifice  to  that 
demon ;  but  granting  tfie  sending  die  goat  to  that  demon  was 
not  pnoperiy  a  sacrifice,  or  an  act  of  religious  worahip>  it 
seems,  however,  to  have  been  a  rite,  whidi  might  so  easily 
have  been  interpreted  into  an  encouragement  of  deraon-wor* 

•  Herodot.  Kuterp.  cap,  xlvi,  p,  lo©,  107,  edit.  Gronov^ ;  Maimoo. 

Moreh  Nebhoch.  part,  iii,  cap.  xlvi,  p.  480.    See  various  testimotiiaft  to 

the  wme  purpose  in  Bochart.  Hieroz,  part,  i,  Ub.  ij,  cap.  liii,  p.  641,  et 

part.  11,  lib.  W,  cap.  vii,  p.  828, 830.    Compare  Lev.  xvii,  T,  and  2  CKroa. 

xi,  15,  in  the  Hebrew  U^^m  tengnirim,  Mrci. 
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aUp»  dwl«it  k  vay  diibdt  to  oooMiTa  •£  U  as  a  dMne  iiiffr 
tatkxa. 

Upon  the  nUe,  diovgh  we  oamiol  anive  at  ahsohiie  eer* 
taiaty  IB  thu  matter,  llie  first  opoucHi  appears  most  probable ; 
aad  that,  as  the  sacrifice  goat  was  typical  of  die  expiatioii  o^ 
sSb  by  the  saerifiise  of  .Christ,  the  soape-goat»  whiah  was  to 
have  the  sina  of  the  people  oonfessed  oyer  him,  aod  as  it  weve 
put  upon  lum»  and  then  to  be  sent  away  alive  into  some  desert 
placoj  where  they  would  see  him  bo  more,  was  kiteaded  to 
l%mf)r  the  efiect  of  the  eoq>iation,  namely,  the  ramovh^;  of 
fii0t,  insomnch,  that  it  should  never  more  be  charged  on  the 
OMe  pardoned  sinnar*. 

The  ntes  attendiag  the  pnblic  sernoe  of  this  day  were  chie% 
peilbmad  hj  the  high  priest,  who  had  more  to  do  on  this  than 
any  other  day  6f  the  year,  or  periiaps  all  the  rest  together. 
He  was  to  kill  and  offer  the  saciifiees*  and  sprinkle  Aeir  Uood 
with  his  oim  hands.  Lev*  xvi,.  U — 15«  He  was. dressed, 
thersfora»  in  a  manner  suitable  to  thb  service,  widi.  o^y  a 
sMigle  linen  vest  and  breeches,  and  with  a  linen  girdle  and 
autm,  yer.  4.  These  the  Jews  called  the  white  garmmits,  as 
distingaished  from  the  otfier  four,  whieh  con4>leted  the  pon- 
tifieal  habits  wherein  Ae  high  priest  ministered  on  otfier  occa- 
MBi^  and  whieh  were  styled  the  golden  gaanents,  because 
they  had  a  mixtope  of  gold  in  them ;  namriyi  the  blue  robe, 
adorned  at  the  bottom  with  golden  bells  and  pomegranates ; 
the  embroideied  ephod,  widi  its  carious  girdle;  the  breacl- 
plate»  enriahed  with  jeweb  set  in  gold ;  and  the  golden  fillet 
or.flBawB  upon  the  mitre.  Whenevev  the  high  {meat  ministered 
oilotber  oocasions»  he  was  dreaied  in  these  eight  gannentsf. 
On  the  day  of  eicpiation  he  wese  <mly  the  four  which  were 
common  to  him  and  the  other  priests*  Some  conceive  this  was 
desigM>d  aa  a  token  of  humility,  this  day  being  appointed  for 
the  confession  of  sins  and  for  repentance.    There  was  also 

*  On  tins  sobjecti,  see  Friscbnuithi  Duaert.  dus  de  Uirco  Eiaiuaii^^ 
ipud  Thesaorr  Tbelog.  Philolog.  torn,  ii,  p.  914,  at  saq. ;  Dejlin^  Obser- 
▼at.  Sacne,  part,  i,  obeerv.  zviii,  de  Hirco  Emittario  Christi  Fignift; 
Spencer,  de  Hirco  EmtBtaiio,  apud  Leg.  Hebneor.  lib.  iii,  dissert.  Tiii ; 
and  Bochait.  Hieroz.  part,  i,  lib.  ii,  cap.  liv. 

t  ^  ^ese  garments  described  in  Exod.  xxviii,  and  above,  book  i, 
chap.  V,  p.  14i*162. 
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*good  iwson  wkjlHiikoiU  on  IUb  oewmm  be  drowtd 
lyie  an  oidiaary  priest,  because  he  was  to  do  Hie  irafnk  of  one 
in  killiBg  and  offering  tte  saorifioea»  wUoh,  being  a  laborious 
empkymei^  leqnored  him  to  be  thinly  cbd»  and  hia  oppar 
gannents  to  be  laid  aside.  Besides,  as  some  of  it  wan  bni 
dirty  waAy  peffonnmg  it  in  &ese  yestmeats,  wUch  wwe  risk 
and  finely  embioideied,  wenld  ha^  been  altogether  improper. 

The  gnoid  peeolimity,  in  the  semoe  of  Ais  day,  was  the  high 
priest  entering  into  the  holy  of  holies,  whish  was  not  pennitted 
at  any  other  time.  Lev.  xvi,  3,  ficc.,  compared  with  Heb«  is, 
7.  And  as  it  was  his  peculiar  privilege  thus  to  tewaearar 
to  God,  or  to  the  tokens  of  his  special  presence,  to  the  ark, 
to  the  mexey  seat,  and  to  theschechinah,  than  was  attowed  any 
other  mortal,  Fhtlo  makes  him,  <m  this  oocasioii,  to  be  trans- 
formed into  somewhat  moxe  than  man.  To  whieh  pmrpose  he 
cites  a  passage  of  Leviticus  in  the  foHowii^  manner,  Oto» — 
smij  «f  ra,  ayiU  rm  ar/my^  seiUcet,  o  ^uv/as  iBptng^  of^pmgof 
9K  «r»f  m»s  w  tJi^)^.  **  Quom  ingressos  fnerit,  nempe  mag- 
nos  sacerdos,  in  saacta  sanotorum,  bm  erit  houMH  donee 
egressns  fberit*.  But  this  conceit  is  built  on  a  sad  misrepre- 
sentation of  the  passage,  for  the  words  are  these.  Ho;  ay- 
dpanns  ax  tfcu  nv  nj  tn^rf^t  *'  tiieie  shall  be  ne  man  in  the 
tabernacle  When  he,"  the  high  priest,  ''  goes  m  lo  make  an 
atonement  in  the  hxkj  place,"  Lev.  xvi,  17» 

It  is  queried,  wheAet  on  this  day  the  high  priest  entered 
mwre  than  once  into  the  most  holy  place.  It  lAoald  seon,  by 
the  riinal  in  die  sixteenth  chapter  of  Levitkas,  that  he  most 
do  it  three  or  fomr  several  times,  in  order  to  omrf  in,  jtrif , 
the  oenser  fail  of  homing  cods  in  one  hand,  maA  the  kmense 
in  die  other,  ver.  12:  seamdly,  the  blood  of  the  boDoek, 
which  was  sacrificed  for  himsdf  and  Us  house,  ver.  14 :  lAirdy* 
the  blood  of  the  goat  of  the  sin  offering  for  the  people,  ver.  15 : 
and  it  may  be,  fourthly ^  as  the  mbbies  say,  to  bring  oat 
the  censer,  and  the  pot  which  contained  the  incense.  Thns, 
accordiDg  to  them,  he  entered  into  the  holy  of  holies,  on  dm 
one  day,  four  several  times  f ;  whereas  some  Christian  writers, 

*  Pfaiioais  lib.  secund.  de  Somniis,  Openr.  p.  880^  F.  adit.  Colon.  AUolr. 
1613. 

t  Mfiiroonides  et  Bwrtenora  id  Mishn.  tit.  Cbelim.  cap*  i,  sect,  ix,  torn, 
vi,  p.  3S ;  et  Mishn.  tit.  Joma,  cap.  v,  sect,  i,  p.  331 ;  sect,  ill,  pw  SS4; 
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on  the  ixintrtty,  have  asflerted,  tint  he  ctateved  only  oaee ; 
snpposiBg  it  to  he'fio  deelared  by  ^e  opobtle,  when  he  saidi^ 
**  Into*  iibe  second  [tabisniacle]  went  tibe  high  priest  ahme  <»ce 
every  year,"  Heb.  ix»  7.  Bendes,  they  Mege,  that  if  he  had 
entmd  oftener,  he  would  hare  fatted^  in  tiiat  partienlar>  of 
being  what  the  aposde  repieaents  faimiobe,  a  type  of  C3irist*» 
*^  who  entered  once  into  the  holy  place,"  Hd>.  ix,  12^ 

To  this  it  is  repKed;  that  the  high  priest  might  properiy 
enough  be  said  to  enter  in  only  once,  that  is>  one  day  in  the 
year,  thongh  he  entered  in  ever  so  many  times  on  that  iaf* 
In  like  manner  all  the  male  Israelites  are  said  to  appear  befoi^ 
the  Lord,  or  at  the  national  altar,  three  times  in  the  year,  that 
is,  a^  three  dfiferent  seasons,  or  on  the  three  grand  festirds. 
But^  no  one  wonld  suppose  they  were  penoitted  to  visit  the 
temple  no  more  than  once  at  each  of  those  festivals,  especially 
considering  that  two  of  them  lasted  eaeh  for  the  space  of  a 
week+. 

Tbe  service  performed  by  the  high  priest  in  the  inmost 
sanctuary  was  burning  incense,  and  sprinkling  the  blood  of 
the  sacrifices  before  the  men^-seat,  whidi  he  was  to  do  with 
his  finger  seven  times,  Lev.  xvi,  14.  The  same  number  of 
sprmkHngs  of  the  blood  of  the  sin  ofierings  of  the  congregation 
is  reqsfred  on  another  occasion.  Lev.  iv,  6;  and  likewise  of 
the  blood  of  the  red  heifer,  which  was  bnmt,  in  order  to  make 
the  water  of  separation  with  its  ashes,  Nninb.  six,  4.  The 
same  rite  is  prescribed  for  the  cleansing  of  a  leper.  Lev.  xiv, 
7;  in  dedicating  the  altar.  Lev.  viii,  11 ;  and  at  the  consecra- 
tion of  the  priests,  Esod.  xzix,  2i,  compared  with  ver»  96. 
Some  persons  discover  a  great  deat  of  mystery  in  this  nom- 
ber  seven,  observing  that  it  is  mnch  used  on  other  occasions. 
Jericho  was  besieged  seven  days,  on  each  of  winch  seven 
priests  were  to  blow  with  seven  trumpets.  Josh.  vi.     Seven 

sect,  iv,  p.  935 ;  cap.  tu],  MCt.  iv,  p.  948,  edit.  Sbreahofl. ;  Maimoo.  de 
Soleani  Die  Expiatiooum,  cap.  hr,  sect.i,  p.  68],  sect.ii,  p.69Sif  683,^686) 
Crenii  Fascicul.  Septimi. 

*  See  WJlkens  de  Faiictione  PoDtifids  Maxim,  ad  Hebr.  ix,  7,  dissert, 
ii,  cap.  iii,  pneseitim  k  sect,  x,  ad  fin.  capitis,  p.  760—705,  torn,  ii,  The 
sauri  Tbeologico  Pbiiolog. 

t  Vid.  Deylingii  Obserrat.  Sacno,  pait.  ii,  obaerv.  xiii,  sect.  xvi*^xxx, 
p.  184—198. 
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piiMti  dM  blew  wiA  seyen  tnonpets  before  die  aik,  when 
Dsnd  biongbt  it  borne,  1  Cfanm.  xv,  94.     Naaman  is  of- 
dend  hj  the  prophet  BKdia  to  wash  hiniflelf  in  Jordan  seven 
times,  2 KiogsT,  10.   In  the  book  o£tiie  Revdatfon  we  read 
of  the  seven  spirits  of  Ood,  chop,  v,  6 ;  of  ttie  b€K>k  with  seven 
seals,  ver.  1 ;  of  seven  angds  with  trnmpets,  chap.  viii^'S ;  mMti 
of  seven  phials  foil  of  the  wrath  of  God,  diap.  zv,  7.     Et^ 
seventh  day  was  the  sabbath;  eveiy  setenth year  was  a  year  of 
vest  nnto  the  land,  in  which  there  was  no  plowing  or  sowing ; 
and  seven  times  seven  years  brooght  the  jnbilee.     Seven  was 
also  mneh  regarded  in  the  number  of  victims  offered  on  extra- 
ordinary occasions.     Job  offered  seven  bnllocks  and  seven 
nuns  for  his  fiiends.  Job  xlii,  1.     David  sacrificed  the  same 
nnmber  of  victims  on  occasion  of  his  bringing  the  aik  to  the 
place  he  had  prepared  for  it,  1  Chron.  xv,  26.     Headdah 
offered  victims  by  sevens,  when  he  abolidied  idolatry,  and 
restored  the  true  religion,  2  Chron.  xxix,  21.     Nay,  it  appean 
that  the  number  seven  was  highly  regarded,  and  thought  of 
great  efficacy  in  religions  actions,  not  only  by  the  Jews,  but 
by  the  heathens.     Bdak,  king  of  Moab,  offered,  by  the  direc- 
tion of  Balaam,  seven  oxen  and  seven  rams  upon  seven  ahars, 
Nmnb.  xxiii,  1,  2.    Apuleius'  saiA,  "  Desirous  of  purifying 
mysdf,  I  wash  in  die  sea,  and  dq>  my  bead  seven  times  m  the 
waves ;  die  divine  Pythagoras  having  taught,  that  this  num- 
ber is  above  all  others  most  proper  in  the  concerns  of  re- 
ligion*. 

The  h^h  priest  is  ordered  to  sprinkle  the  blood  eastward. 
Lev.  xvi,  14 ;  in  the  appointment  of  which  circumstance,  like- 
wise, some  have  discovered  a  profound  mystery ;  that  whereas 
the  priests,  in  all  the  other  parts  of  their  service,  turned  tfadr 
foces  to  the  west,  the  high  priest,  in  peiforming  this  chief  part 
of  his  ministry,  disposed  his  fooe  towards  the  east,  '^  as  tun- 
ing his  back  upon  the  beggariy  elements  of  this  world,**  and 
as  representing  him  whose  name  is  the  East ;  for  so  the  Sep- 
tuagint  and  the  Vulgate  render  the  Hebrew  word  nosr  isemaek, 

*  Apuleiu  de  Anno  Attreo,  lib.  si,  ad  init.  Those  who  would  see  mora 
Gonceraiog  the  number  seven,  and  its  supposed  m^rsteries,  may  read  St.  J^ 
rome  on  Amos  t,  S,  and  Philo  de  Opifido  Mundi,  Oper.  p.  15—91;  de 
Icgis  Allegor.  lib.  i,  p.  31—83 ;  de  Decalago,  Oper.  p.  58Sy  586,  edit. 
Colon.  Allobr.  p.  1613. 
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in  the  sixtfa  obapter  of  ISecfaariah,  **  Behold  the  nm  whose 
nimieis,  as.  we  render  it»  the  bfanohy*'  .ver.l2;  but  according 
to  die  venioBB  just  mentioned,  avaroAij,  or  orien».  Howeyeri 
the  true  reason  of  his  sprinkling  the  blood  eastward  is  eiri- 
dendy  because  the  mercy  seat,  before  which  he  was  to  sprinkle 
it,  stood  on  the  east  side  of  the  holy  of  holies,  the  side  by 
the  veil,  which  parted  it  from  the  sanctuary.  It  is  said,  ^'  he 
shall  sprinkle  it  upon  the  mercy  seat,  and  before  the  mercy 
seat ;"  by  which  one  would  tlunk  he  sprinkled  the  mercy  seat 
itself  with  some  of  the  blood.  But  the  Jews  unanimously  un- 
derstand it  otherwise;  and  indeed  ^^fi"^J^  gnal-peni,  wUoh 
we  render  "  upon,"  may  as  well  be  translated  **  towards;" 
or,  as  we  express  it,  ''  over  against  the  face  of  the  mercy 
seat."  The  difference  betwixt  '^trbsf  gnal-peni  and  ^^h  Up^ 
penif  which  we  render  "  upon,"  and  "  before,"  is  only  this, 
that  the  former  signifies  towards  the  top,  and  the  latter  towards 
the  lower  part  of  the  mercy-seat*." 

The  rabbies  represent  the  high  priest  as  washing  himself  all 
over,  and  changing  his  dress  several  times  during  the  service 
of  this  day,  sometimes  wearing  the  white  and  sometimes  the 
golden  vestments  f. 

As  to  the  spiritual  or  evangelical  meaning  of  these  rites,  the 
aposde  hath  very  particularly  explained  them  in  the  ninth 
chapter  of  the  epistle  to  the  Hebrews.  As  the  high  priest  was 
a  type  of  Christ,  his  laying  aside  those  vestments  which  were 
**  made  for  glory  and  for  beauty,"  Exod.  xxviii,  2,  and  appear- 
ing only  in  his  white  garments,  might  signify  our  Lord's  state 
of  humiliation,  when  he  ''  laid  aside  the  glory  which  he  had 
with  the  Father  before  the  world  was,"  and  '*  was  made  in 
fashion  as  a  man." 

The  expiatory  sacrifices,  offered  by  the  high  priest,  were 
typical  of  the  true  expiation  which  Christ  made  for  the  sins  of 
Ids  people  by  the  sacrifice  of  himself ;  and  the  priesfs  confess- 

*  Dejliogju  Obseirat.  Sacne.  part,  ii,  obMrv.  xiii,  sect,  xm,  xxvUf 
p.  104, 195. 

t  Vid.  Reland.  Antiq.  part.  iv»  cap.  ri ;  Mishn.  tit.  Joada,  cap.  iii,  teot. 
ill — ^vii,  p.  218 — 321 ;  cap.  iv,  sect,  v,  p.  230 ;  cap.  viii,  sact.  iii,  iv,  p.  247, 
248,  torn,  ii,  Surenhus. ;  MaimoD.  de  Solenni  Die  Expiationnm,  cap.  ii, 
sect,  i — vi,  p.  658 — 662 ;  cap.  iv,  sect,  i,  p.  678 ;  sect,  ii,  p.  685,  686, 
Crenii  Fascic.  Septimi. 
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iBg  tbe  mm  of  tte  people  over,  and  potting  them  npoa  the 
head. of  the  acape-goat.  Lev.  xvi,  2i»  was  a  livdy  emUem  of 
the  impatation  of  sin  to  Chriat,  ^*  who  was  made  sin  for  iis»*^ 
2  Cor.  Vy  21 ;  for  '*  the  Lord  hath  laid  on  him  the  iniquity  of 
US  all/'  Isa.  liii,  6.    And  the  goafs  "  bearing  upon  him  aD  die 
imquities  of  the  Jews  into  a  land  not  inhabited,"  Lev.  xri,  22» 
signifies  the  effect  of  Christ's  sacrifice  in  delivering  his  people 
firom  guilt  and  punishment.    The  jniesf  s  entering  into  the 
holy  of  holies^  with  the  blood  of  the  sacrifice,  is  interpreted  by 
the  apostle  to  be  typical  of  Christ's  ascendon,  and  heavenly 
intercession  for  his  people,  in  virtue  of  the  sacrifice  of  bb 
death*. 

*  For  a  more  pardcalar  acooant  of  the  spiritual  design  of  the  lites  aJttend- 
ing  the  senice  of  the  daj  of  expiation,  see  Witdiis  de  CEconom.  Foederaoi, 
Kb.  iv,  cap.  ti,  sect.  Ivtii.  Conceiniog  the  day  of  eipiation,  see  the  oom- 
mentaton  on  the  siiteeoth  chapter  of  LeTiticos,  particolariy  Ainavorthy 
lij^tfoot's  Temple  Service^  and  the  Mishnical  tract  Joma,  with  Shedm^ 
ham*s  notes. 


J 


CHAP,  IX. 


OF  THB  SABBATICAL  YEAR»     OR  SfiVBNtH   YSAft'S 

RB8T. 

Among  the  ittwyaL  roixfi^a,  or  beggarly  elements  of  the  Jeir- 
ish  dispensation,  the  apostle  mentions  days,  and  months,  and 
times,  and  years.  Gal.  iv,  9, 10.  For  besides  the  weekly  sab^ 
bath,  or  days  of  rest,  the  law  prescribed  the  observance  of  the 
monthly  new  moons,  and  annual  festival  seasons^  such  as 
ibe  passoyer,  pentecosti  feast  of  tabemiacles,  &c., '  which  are 
the  xoifoi,  or  times,  to  which  the  apostle  refers ;  and  likewise 
whole  yean,  to  be  observed  with  peculiar  regard  after  certaiii 
returning  periods,  such  as  every  seventh  year,  called  the  sab- 
batical year:  and  eveiy  seven  times  seventh,  styled  the  jur 
bilee. 

It  is  die  former  which  falls  under  our  present  considerar 
tion  * ;  and  in  the  law  of  Moses  it  is  distinguished  from  all 
others  by  several  names.  It  is  sometimes  called  tv^:iwr\  tvm 
shanah  hashebingnith,  the  seventh  year,  xcu'  efox^v ;  some- 
times tnMrr  ram  sabbath  haarets,  the  sabbath,  or  rest  of  the 
land ;  and  sometimes  mrri'  ntotatt^  shemittah  Laihovah,  the  re- 
lease of  the  Lord. 

The  peculiar  observances  of  this  year  were  the  four  fol- 
lowing: 

1st,  A  total  cessation  from  all  manner  of  agriculture. 

2<{/y,  Leaving  all  the  spontaneous  product  of  the  ground  to 
be  used  and  enjoyed  in  common ;  so  that  no  person  was  to 
claim  any  peculiar  property. 

3dly,  The  remisrion  of  all  debts  from  one  Israelite  to 
another. 

4<iUy,  The  public  reading  of  the  law  at  the  feast  of  tar 
bemades. 

*  The  institadon  of  die  sabbatical  year  is  in  Exod.  xtiii,  10,  11;  Lev. 
XXV,  2 — 7 ;  Deut.  xv,  1—18 ;  and  xxxi,  10—18. 
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Beforo  we  consider  these  several  particiilara,  there  are  two 
chronological  questions  to  be  briefly  discussed : 

l$tf   From  whence  the  computation  of  the  sabbatical  year 
commenced;  and,      ,  . 

2dly9  At  what  season  of  the  year  it  began. 

1st,   It  is  made  a  question,  from  .whence  the  computation 
of  the  sabbatical  year  commenced,  or  how  soon  it  began  to  be 
observed  by  the  Jews.    In  the  general,  it  was  when  they  came 
into  the  land  of  Canaan.     For  they  received  this  command^ 
while  they  were  yet  in  the  wilderness,  **  When  ye  come  into 
the  land  whidi  I  give  yon,  then  shall  the  land  keep  a  sabbath 
to  the  Lord,**  Lev.  xxv,  2.    Nevertheless,  it  is  far  firom  beiog- 
settled  what  year  after  their  entrance .  into  Canaan  was  ob- 
served as  their  first  sabbatical  year.    Archlnshop  Usher*  de- 
termines it  to  be  the  seventh  year  after  the  manna  ceased* 
firom  which  time,  the  Israelites  lived  upon  the  firoits  of  the  land 
of  Canaan,  Josh,  v,  IS ;  and  six  years  being  taken  up  in  the 
conquest  and  division  of  the  land,  the  seventh  proved  in  all 
respects  a  year  of  rest,  when  they  peaceably  enjoyed  the 
firuits  of  their  victories,  and  of  the  country  they  had  subdued. 

Nevertheless,  others  observing  that  the  sabbatical  year  is 
enjoined  to  be  observed  after  six  years  of  agriculture,  "  Six 
years  thou  shalt  sow  thy  field,  and  six  years  thou  shalt  prune 
thy  vineyard,  and  gttther  in  the  fruit  thereof,  but  in  the 
seventh  year  shall  be  a  sabbath  of  rest  unto  the  land,'*  Lev.  xxv, 
8,  4 ;  I  say  others  for  this  reason  conceive  it  more  probable, 
that  the  six  years  preceding  the  sabbatical  year  did  not  com- 
mence till  after  the  conquest  and  division  6f  the  land.    For  it 
is  not  to  be  supposed,  that  they  could  apply  th^nselves  to 
agriculture  till  they  had  actually  conquered  it,  or  that  they 
would  do  it  till  each  man's  property  was  assigned  him.     Now 
the  year  in  which  Joshua  divided  the  land  may  be  thus  com- 
puted :  Caleb  was  forty  years  old  when  Moses  sent  him  finom 
Kadesh-barnea  to  spy  out  the  land.  Josh,  xiv,  7 ;  and  this  was 
in  the  autumn  of  the  second  year  firom  their  4xodos,  or  at  the 
season  when  die  grapes,  pomegranates,  and  figs  were  ripe,  of 
which  the  spies  brought  a  sample  witii  them»  Numb,  xiii,  23. 
But  Caleb  was  eighty-five  years  old  at  the  time  of  the  division 
of  the  land.  Josh.  xiv^lO;  it  was,  therefore,  forty-five  years 

*  Usser.  AnDAles,  A.M.  2554. 
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since  he  went  as  a  gpy ;  to  wfaich  adding' <me  year  and  a'haif 
before  elapsed  betwixt  that  time  and  ^eex0(Us,  and  the  di- 
vision of  the  land  will  sqppear  to  have  been  made,  in  tiie  forty^ 
seventh  year  of  their  departure  ffom  Egypt ;  •from  which  snb- 
liactiii^  forty  years,  the  time  of  their  wandering  in  the  wilder- 
Bess,  Nnmb^  xir,  88,  S4»  and  there  remain  six  years  and  an 
half  from  their  entrance  into  Canaan  to  the  division  of  the 
land,  which  was  completed  the  latter  end  of  the  sununer; 
insomuch  that  eveiy  man's  property  was  asstgned  him  against 
the  ensuing  seed  time,  widi  which  began  the  six  years  that 
preceded  the  first  sabbatical  year.  Prdbably,  flierefoxe,  the 
first  sabbatical  year  was  not  kept  till  the  fomte^nth  year  ficom 
tiicdr  entrance  into  Canaan*. 

2dl]f,  The  other  chronological  question  is,  at  what*  season 
the  sabbatical  year  began,  whether  with  the^  month  Nisen  ia 
the  spring,  or  Tisri  in  autumn ;  or,  in  otbei  woids,  whether  the 
sabbatical  year  was  reckoned  by  the  ecclesiastic  or  civil  com- 
putation. 

Tins  question,  though  not  expressly  determined  by  the 
Mosaic  law,  is,  I  apprehend,  not  very  diflScuIt  to  be  d^ 
eided.  That  the  sabbatical  year  followed  the  civil  computa- 
tion, beginning  with  the  mondi  Tisri,  may  be  strongly  inferred 
from  a  passage  in  the  twenty-fifth  chapter  of  Leviticus,  ver* 
3,  4,  where  they  are  commanded  to  **  sow  their  fields  and 
prune  their  vineyards,  and  gather  the  firuit  thereof,  for  six 
years  successively,  and  to  let  the  land  rest,"  or  lie  fallow, 
*^  on  the  seventh."  Doubtless  therefore  the  seventh,  or  sab- 
batical year,  began  after  the  harvest  and  fruits  were  gathered 
ia,  and  against  the  Visual-season  of  ploughing  and  sowing.  It 
must  then  have  begun  in  autunmf ;  for  had  it  begun  with  the 
month  Nisan,  they  must  have  lost  a  crop  of  the  last  yearns 
sowing,  as  well  as  have  n^lected  the  seed  time  for  the  next 
year ;  which  is  inconsistent  with  the  law  in  the  twenty-third  of 
Exodus,  ver.  10,  "  Sue  years  cdialt  thou  sow  thy  land,  and 
gather  in  the  fruits  thereof." 

We  proceed  to  consider  the  particular  observances  of  the 
sabbatical  year.    The 

First  is.  The  total  cessation  from  all  manner  of  agriculture. 

*  MaimoQ.  de  Anno  Sabbatico  et  Jubilaeo,  cap.  x,  sect.  li. 
t  Mishn.  Rosti  Uashanah,  capu  i,  sect,  i,  p.  300,  tom.  ii. 
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*'  Tbo«  dttU  PtithOT  ioir  %  fields  nor  prane  tliy  ynmefjfwaii/' 
Lav,  txt#  4.  If  it  be  iaked»  what  Ihey  ▼««  to  lira  upon  dot* 
iaf  tki0  yeal^,  the  wamw^r  i% 

]j^  They  were  allowed  to  e«t  whatever  the  land  and  froit 
tieei  prodaoed  spoattamoady,  Withoot  ploi^gfamg  and  pnoung; 
iBil^  the  pniprietoiSi  of  the  gtcoiisd  aUd  t^aea  were  not  to  look 
ailoii  the  product  of  that  jear  as  peodiaiiy  their  own,  bat  aU 
was  lo  be  in  eonnaoni  as  will  be  showed  andor  anothar 
head«  Now  sson  crqi  weald  rise  this  jaar  firom  the  ookb 
.  shed  in  the  last  karveat^  and  from  what  was  scatterad  in  win- 
newii9>  whidh  they  ftoifbrmad  abroad  in  the  fieida.    Bat 

.  Hdfyf  The  qaestion  is  best  fltiswared  by  God  hinsei^  "  I 
will  command  my  blessing  upon  yon  in  the  sixtii  year»  and  it 
shidl  bring  forth  frnitfiv three years»"  LeT.xxv,21:  that  is»  for 
pact  of  the  sixth,  die  whdb  seventh*  and  part  of  llie  eig^itl^ 
lail  harvest  comoy  reckoning  the  yean  to  begin  widi  Nisaa. 
Thas  one  whcAe  year  and  part  of  two  others  were  called  three 
years;  as  one  whole  day  and  part  of  two  others,  during  which 
oar  Savioar  laid  in  the  sepalchre»  are  tsnaed  three  days  and 
tkee  nig^,  Matt»  xii>  40,  tf^if  ^it^p^  mu  r^w  finenttf,  which 
is  a  Hebraism  of  the  same  import  with  the  Greek  Word 
iwNdiffMyia,  or  three  nataral  days*. 

.  This  divine  promise  of  an  extraordinary  Uessiiq^  on  tha 
iixth  year  is  doubtless  to  be  understood  cMiditionaliy^  on  sap>- 
position  of  their  obedience  to  the  law  of  Grod.  Wken  tbem^ 
fore  they  beoaijie  ne^Iectfiil  on  this  head,  and  firei]iiently  re- 
volted to,  iddatry,  it  is  reasonable  to  suppose  Gbd,  in  a  great 
laeasore  at  least,  wiftheld  that  exlraordmaiy  bksfflng.  Where* 
a{)on^  as  one  sin  frequently  leads  to  another^  diey  also  fire* 
quently  negleoted  the  observance  of  the  sidbbntical  year.  And 
on  that  account,  as  Mr.  Mode  observes,  die  Lord,  agreeably  to 
what  he  had  foretold  and  threatened.  Lev.  xxvi,  34»  oonh 
pared  with  2  Chton.  xxxvi,  31,  cansed  them  to  be  canied 
eaptive,  and  the  land  to  be  waste  for  seventy  years,  wifthool 
inhabitant,  till  it  had  fulfilled  the  years  of  sabbath  whaoh  th^ 
observed  not.  For  their  idolatry  he  gave  them  into  tke  hand 
of  theur  enemies,  the  Grentiles ;  and  moreover,  for  tkefar  ssk 

*  See  Reland.  Antiq.  part,  iv,  cap.  i,  sect,  zx,  zzi,  p.  442 — 444^  3d  edit; 
Kiddei^B  Demoostratioa  of  the  Msfldas^  part  ^  chap,  ym,  p,  104;  paitii^ 
chap,  iii,  p.  61—04,  Sd  edk.  fbl,  London^  1796. 
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tetbid  sknitogis  lie  Mwed  them  not  <nily  to  be  made  ca|^ 
4kfBBf  bat  MBtiedi  $m9ef  into  a  itiaiige  ctsmakry,  and  tiieir  land 
lay  dewlate  for  aefent^  yean*.  Tbis  ttaking  proit  of  duair 
land  on  the  sabbatical  jear,  ai  irell  as  not  remitting  debts 
«{MHi  that  year,  as  the  law  enjoined  tiiem,  was  "  the  iniqiiity 
lof  their  eovetonsness,  for  wfaioh  ike  Loid  vas  wroifa  with  them, 
«mI  imote  lisBm;"  ba.  fani,  ]7«  Indeed,  after  they  had  been 
ilnis  chastised  fbr  tMr  disobedietoie,  they  grew  snperstitionsly 
wrapalons,  mtber  than  vefigiea^  obedimt,  in  obsernng  the 
iiibayial  yeari  Keiwtfieleai  it  does  not  appear,  Ood  erer 
toiiiwed  the  exfraotdinaty  biaasiilg  em  the  siscth  year,  which 
4ie  ftrit  inrondsed  them,  etad  they  had  Aamefldly  forfeited.  So 
that  in  after-ages  tlie  sabbalieal  year  was  always  a  year  of 
icarotty.  Hence,  when  Alenander  Ae  Gwat,  by  a  wwider- 
<U  firofidence,  was  diverted  irom  his  pnrpese  of  destroyii^ 
Jerasatem;  and,  on  the  oontrary,  became  most  kindly  disposed 
teirasda  the  Jews,  biddmg  thm  ask  wlmt  they  had  to  desire 
tif  hhtt;  they  petitioiied  for  an  esceaqition  every  seventh  year 
from  paying  tribute,  becaoie,  according  to  their  law,  they  then 
iMflther  sowed  nor  reaped  f.  Hence  also  oar  Saviosr,  fbre- 
WflRiing  bis  diicipies  of  the  approaching  calanifies  of  Jemr 
usissn  and  /ndea,  whereby  they  would  be  obliged  to  qait  their 
ittdbltathnis  and  their  coontiy,  advises  them  to  pray  diat  their 
flight  might  not  be  in  Ihe  winter,  nor  <y  ^afifiarof.  Matt,  xxiv, 
90,  wUdh  is  mo0t  nataraily  to  be  nndeiBtood  of  the  sabbaticdl 
year;  when  pTovfarions  being  scarce  would  make  it  donbly 
ittconveideiirt  to  be  forced  to  travel  and  sojomn  among 
grangers. 

Ssoofuf/y,  Another  dlMervanee,  belong^  to  the  sabbatical 
year,  was  leaving  the  spontaneons  product  of  the  fi^s  and 
flrait-frees  to  be  used  and  enjoyed  in  ooaunon;  so  that  no 
persons  w^re  to  claim  any  peculiar  property  in  them.  For, 
nlthoagh  the  product  of  this  year  was  to  be  for  the  poor  and 
the  beasts  6f  the  field,  Eatod.  xxiii,  11,  yet  die  proprietors  of 
die  fields  and  vineyards  were  net  excluded  from  shming  it  in 
common  with  others ;  as  appears  from  the  foDowing  passage, 
"  Hie  sabbath  of  the  land  shdl  be  meat  for  you,  for  thee  and 

*  Mede*«  Distnb.  diBcoiiiM  &xvii,  p.  lSS,of  liis  Woiis. 
t  JoMph.  Antiq.  lib.  xi,  cap.  yiii ;  or  Prideaux's  Conxiect.  part  i,  book  vo, 
sub  A.  ante  Christ.  339. 
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for  thy  sermt/'  Lev.  xxn  6,  7:  wliere  tbe  w<vd  nhbmA 
means  the  firoit  HuA  grew  on  the.sabbatioal  jevr;  ag  dae- 
iriiere,  <^«  xxiii,  88>  ihe  sabba&s  of  the  Lord  aij^ufy  tbe 
flacrifices  offisred  on  the  aabbatfa  daya. 

On  tiiis  year,  Hnnrefore,  the  irbrie  laod  was  one  comaaoa 
.field,  in  which  none  wete  oonsideved  as  having  any  diatniot 
property,  bnt  every  rich  and  poorlsBadiAe  and  £mJigai«r  wha 
happened  to  be  in  the  connlxy,  nqr,  mM  and  beasts,  iraee 
fellow-commoners.  So  that,  as  Maimonidee  saitti»  whoever 
iocked  up  Us  vineyaid,  or  hedged  in  his  field  on  the  sciventt 
year,  broke  a  commandment ;  and  so  Ukewiae,  if  he  gatibopoij 
in  all  his  iiirits  into  Us  hoose.  On  the.ooQftraiy,  ail  was  lo  he 
free,  and  every  man's  hand  alike  in  dl  plaees*. 

Sinoe  beasts  are  mentioned  in  the  law  as  fdtow-eomBHMMBS 
with  men,  die  Jews,  aoeosdrng  to  MaimoindeSi  were  ^y&t- 
earefiil,  that  ihey  shouU  have  ameqnal  shano  with  themselvei. 
go  that  when  there  was  no  kmger  any  firoit  fiir  the  beasts  of 
die  field,  they  would  not  eat  of  what  ihey  had  galboced  for 
themselves,  but  direw  it  out  of  dieir  honsesf* 

TTiirdly,  The  next  dMervance,  attending  the  sahbatieal 
yemr,  was  the  remission  of  all  debts  fifom  one  Loraelite  to  ane* 
dier,  Deut  xv,  1 — 3.  The  rabbles  have  devised  such  a  aBin> 
her  of  excepdons  to  this  law,  as  in  a  manner  wholly  to  defeat 
it.  They  say,  for  instance,  he  that  lends  upon  a  pawn,  is  net 
bound  to  release ;  that  mulcts,  or  fines  for  defaming  a  maa, 
fcc.,  are  not  to  be  released ;  that  if  a  maa  was  cast  at  hnr 
in  a  certain  sum  to  be  paid  to  another,  it  was  not  to  be^re- 
leased ;  and  that  if  a  man  lait  money  on  die  express  oo«- 
didon  that  the  debt  should  not  be  released  on  the  tiahhadml 
year,  he  was  not  bound  to  release  it  j;. 

Some  of  them  will  have  the  release  to  sign^^  no  more,  than 
that  the  debt  should  not  be  claimed  in  that  year;  bnt  diet  after 
the  expiration  of  it,  it  might  be  demanded  §.  Thus  diqr  nMke 
▼Old  the  commandment  of  God  by  their  traditions;  for  the 
law  seems  plainly  to  require  an  absolute  dischaige  of  all  ddiis 

*  Maifflon.  de  Anno  Sabbftdc.  et  Juhilso^  cap.  iv,  sect.  sziv. 
t  Maimoo.  ubi  supra,  cap.  vii. 

t  Mishn.  tit.  Shebingnith,  cap.  x,  presertim,  sect  ii-4v,  p.  195,  190, 
torn.  i.  « 

§  Maimon.  dt  Anno  Sabbat,  cap.  iz. 
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ftMi  one  iHneiile  to  wotlier,  tfiovgh  it  did  not  extend  to 
deto  owing  tboni  hj  fereignem  or  heathoBB.  The  only  point 
in  tkb  Um,  wlmh  ean  wM  bear  ditputer  ia,  at  irlu^  time  tibe 
disefanrge  was  to  be  gbien  to  the  debtor^  whether  at  the  be> 
gimmg'  or  at  the  end  of  the  year.  Maimonides*  nndentaHb, 
that  it  wttB  sot  to  be  giren  till  the  end;  beeaose  it  is  said, 
^*  At  the  end  of  every  serenth  year  yo  ahdl  make  a  rdease/ 
Dent.  XT,  1.  Others  eonoeive,  I  appiehend  on  jnsler  gromid^^ 
tihtfttfie  release  took  phu^e  at  Ae  begiooing,  or  that  the  debtor 
iras  fieed  from  Ub  obligation  as  soon  as  the  sabbatieal  year 
e6nuneBeed.  Fm  in  a  paraHel  case,  the  release  of  a  Hekew*' 
semmt,  we  find  tins  phrase,  '^  at  the  end  of  seven  years,'' 
means  in  the  seventh  year,  as  soon  as  the  six  years'  sernse 
vras  eompleled,  see  Dent  xv,  13,  16;  compased  with  Jer. 
Xxxiv,  14.  '*  At  the  end  of  seven  years  let  ye  go  every  man 
Us  brother,  an  Hebrew,  which  hath  been  sold  onto  thee ;  and 
when  he  hatii  served  thee  six  years,  thon  shalt  let  him  go  free 
tirom  thee." 

The  whole  seventh  year,  then,  is  called  the  end  of  the 
seven  years,  as  being  the  last  of  the  week  of  years;  in  like 
manner  as   we  call  die  whole  Sa^turday  the  end  of  the 


Some  also  refer  to  the  sabbatical  year  the  release  ^  the 
Hebiew^  servants,  or  slaves;  who  had  liberty  to  go  out  free 
on  the  sevendi  year.  Bat  in  that  ease,  the  seventh  year 
seems  rather  to  mean  the  seventh  from  the  begimung  <^  their 
serntadet;  becaase  it  is  said,  ''  If  thou  buy  an  Hebrew 
servant,  six  years  he  shali  serve  you,  and  in  the  seventh  yemr 
he  sbA  go  free,"  Eocod.  xxi,  2*  Again,  ''  When  he  has 
served  thee  six  years,  then  shalt  flion  let  him  go  free  from 
thee,"  Jer.  xiodv,  14. 

The  year  of  mairamissioin  conld  not  lliere&ire  be  the  sab- 
bailed  year,  unless  the  smrvitode  commenoed  inunediailel^ 
aftar  the  hut  sidibatical  year.  Although,  thflsefoie,  the  bmb* 
tion  of  the  release  of  Hebrew  servants  may  seem  to  be  in- 
troduced in  this  place  a  little  out  of  its  proper  course,  we  shall 
notwithstanding  take  this  opportunity  briefly  to  comment  upon 
the  law  concerning  them  in  the  twenty-lBrst  chapter  of  Exodus, 

*  MaimoD.  de  Anno  Sabbatic,  et  Jubilao,  cap.  ix,  sect.  iv. 
t  Maifflon.  de  Servis,  cap.  ii,  sect,  ii,  iii. 


mnrnt,  «r  rfaye»  AoM  vAmtm\j  wmttmrn  his  pi^SmA 
mm^^  aaddiMMftadbU«'wiliilife«UiiiMlw*  1^ 
biMiM  beftM  the  ju^ffv*  that  H  ovgiit  tl^pMt  ha  ww  «it 
fomUj  0C  imdnlMdj  dataiaid  ^^ust  «fe  inv  kut  jiMi 
nitk  hii  fywm  ooweoU  wiw  $,  CL  Uptm  wkiok  kis  wr  wm  4» 
be  boiod  With  m  asvrl  to  the  dooarffcal  of  km  mmiki^mMinme, 
IB  tekatt  tfaiil  lie  was  BOW  lAxed  to  hit  hawa  wd  aanioate 
liiivaraileasttiUtteyearof  dw  jaUlaeu  Thw^wiAoM* 
tofli  waa  boiftowed  hy  othav  aatioBa;  paBtieahi^  by  the  Am^ 
biaiia9  aa  a(»|MMun  firaai  a  pMsago  of  Peteaadaa  ▲riator^^ 
wbaiia  he  latK^oaa  one  Giton  taygaaaing  hhaimlf  in 
teiimi,  '*  GifeiuMida  naa,  vt  Jadasi  yidaamnr;  at 
aaaas,  at  iantonmr  Anbe&J*  jFtnreaal  pula  tho  MkmBg 
paaasiaM  in  the  Bumlh  af  a  libertiBiu: 


Quajnvis 


Natos  ad  Euphratem,  molles  quod  in  aure  fVnestne 
Afiguorinty  licit  ipB6  ncgcni. 

8a»fr.  I,  iy  loa. 

It  is  geaenSj  auppoaed  by  the  eoaMnentatoia,  tibat  tbe 
FaahuHt  rafero  to  tUa  ifte  ia  llie  tomih  Rnbii,  ^  Saeriieo 
and  offering  tboa  didst  not  derive;  mine  ears  hast  Aov 
opened,"  ¥er.6:  ''  Or/'  as  tiie  anafgin  transhftea  the  verk 
rro  corAfAa,  ^  my  ears  hast  thon  digged.**  Bat  Aa  apoalla^ 
qaothg  Ais  paaBage»  wbiA  he  apfdies  to  Christ,  lendan  it 
0«^  ail  Maiy^sar  pot,  **  a  body  haat  thon  piepaied  me,**  Hah^ 
X,  6:  wfaiflh  is  a  qnatatbn  of  Ihe  aposfle^s  fhm  ihe  Saptaa- 
gBit»  thav|^  it  maufesdy  tfiffen  frnn  ike  fiabiew  tesi;  aoai 
gaaat  nae  hatfi  accoriKngly  been  made  ef  it,  to  pmfe  the  va- 
tharity  of  that  ^version.  It  eamot,  kowever,  be  easily  ima- 
gined, he  would  fidlow  the  Septoagint  hi  ptefeienoe  to  the 
Hdarew  original,  when  he  was  wriittng  to  those  who  were 
Hehsewa,  and  wonid  probaMy  object  againat  snob  a  eitalaon. 
The  aommiMtalon  have  endeair oared  to  show,  that  the  qao^ 
talbn  is  made  n»fa  iia96im,  tbowf^  net  mtTia  Xfgbr,  aecofdii^ 
to  Ae  sense,  thoi^  not  aecordfaig  to  the  lettorf. 

The  ieamed  Mr.  Pierce  obsenres,  Aat  Ae  anthorily  of  tlie 

*  Petron.  Arbitii  Satjricon,  p.  304,  edit. .  Michael.  HadriMi.  Amstel. 
1669. 
i  See  Whitby,  Pool,  &c.  in  loc. 
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l^fituflgirt,  atid  «f  fn  iMjiified  qp<Mile,  AoidA  wdlgli  more 
wMi  itt  -^hm  tbai  of  our  pmseiit  H«lnrew  copies,  niiicti  majf 
1mw6^1>6M  eftffttplod  throiigk  Ae  nisti^o  of  titatseribers,  and 
that  il  tUp  oaM  tiio  Hebrew  shotdd  be  corrected  bj  the 
6tMk«  H«  eottj^tofefl,  dieMfore,  tbat  the  word  Mm  os- 
naim,  uures,  was  in  ihe  trae  copy  ^pinM  as-guph^  tunc  cor* 
pu9.  We  Kaf^  oAer  instences  of  ibe  like  mistakes  ijt  joiidng^ 
tm^  wimpAs  yi  ene^  Itt  4he  flfteendi  verse  of  the  tfdrd  chapter 
•f  Isaiah;  w^  no  mah  laehem,  quid  voM$,  as  k  is  la  the  kefii 
ia  made  one  word  fai  Ae  ehetihh,  Mto  nui/toeAiMvi,  which  ^ig^ 
nttes  thek  king ;  bat  in  that  phtoe  it  carries  no  sense  at  all: 
As  for  Ihe  change  of  ^  ffuph,  teto  ts^s  naim,  it  is  not  veiy  isi'* 
pffobdble,  cottrideifaig  the  sinulitade  of  the  i  gimel  and  ^  mm^ 
Ae  *^o<f  and  i  vtifUy  and  *Ae  p|  jiA«  final,  and  k>  nieai  fined ;  fbr 
if  the  long  stn^e  of  the  i^  pjbs,  below  4ie  Mne,  was  obsenre,  if 
Hiaght  easfiy  be  mistaken  for  mem  olauaum. 

Indeed  the  word  ^  ffuph  is  not  found  in  the  HelMcrw 
BJble ;  bat  we  have  nin:i  yuphahf  the  feminine ;  and  ^  guph 
is  ireqnentk^  used  by  t|^e  rabbies.  -  Perhaps,  therefore,  it  night 
be  an  cnra^  Ajyoftir^r  ia  the  slauee  under  oonsid^falkii.  How^ 
•ver,  if  that  be  disliked,  we  need  oidy  read  mii  gmfah^  whaoli 
iktb  Seventy  elsewhere  render  ^wfrn^  see  Job  xx,  9S.  As  Ifbl^ 
Ae  verb  rro  cJlaroA,  Stookins  shows  its  proper  meaning  ia 
pmraoii^.  So  that,  aeeordBbg  totfdacoqeotaral  crHiGlsm>  tii^ 
ebmse  is  fiteraHy  rendered,  by  the  Septoagiat  and  by  the  apea^ 
tie,  ««0fM(  Mrr^pn^iw  ftoi,  "  a  body  hast  thon  prepared  me/' 

Dr.  Doddiidgef  brings  another  solntion  of  the  wordu  frvn 
Mensieor  Saorin,  who  fqp|»oses  tet  the  Saptnagmt  ehoaai 
to  egqplain  the  phtms  of  boring  the  ear  by  that  of  preparii^  the 
body  for  service ;  as  better  known  to  diose  for  whom  tte  ver- 
sion was  intended ;  and  therefore  to  be  preferred  also  by  the 
^Mwtle,  who,  though  he  directs  this  epistle  to  the  Hebrews,  to 
whom  the  oAer  custom  might  be  well  known,  yet  intended  it 
for  general  use  j:. 

We  return  to  the  sabbatical  year.    The 

Faurih  Observance,  which  we  menti0ned,  was  the  public 
reading  of  the  law  at  tibe  close  of  it  at  the  feast  of  tabernacles, 

*  See  StockH  Glavis  VeC.  Tesl.  in  verb. 

t  Doddridge  in  loc. 

t  Saurin's  Serm.  vol.  xi,  p.  IT — ?3. 
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Deut  xjod,  10,  11.  Am  men's  ouftdi  irare  now  fpee  h<om, 
Miof  by  the  idbase  of  tfieir  debts»  it  miglit  he  supposed  tkej 
would  the  better  attend  to  God's  law*  TUs,  therefote,  mm  a 
proper  opportunity  for  the  public  reeding  it  to  the  people. 

As  fiw  the  general  reas<m,  on  which  the  law  concerning  iiw 
sabbatical  year  was  grounded,  it  was  no  doubt  pertly  political 
and  crril;  to  prevent  the  land  being  worn  out  by  eontinnal 
tilling*:  pudy  reUgieus;  to  afford  the  poor  and  labouring 
people  more  leirare  one  year  in  seven,  to  attend  to  devotioDal 
eserciseB:  and  partly  mysdcal,  typifying  that  spiikaal  les^ 
wUdi  Christ  will  give  to  aD  who  eomo  unto  Urn,  Matt.z|,  SB. 
Some,  both  Jews  and  CJIiristians^  make  the  sabbatioal  year  to 
be  typical  of  the  Millenninm.    For  as  the  law  oonsecrdes  Iktb 
serenth  day  and  the  seventh  year,  they  condnde  the  woiM 
will  last  six  thousand  years  in  the  state  in  wUch  we  now  see 
it;  or,  as  R.  EHas  in  the  Talmud  expresses  it,  two  thousand 
yean  without  the  law,  two  thousand  under  the  law,  and  two 
thousand  under  the  Messiahf.    After  which  comes  die  grand 
sabbath  of  one  thousand  years.    This  notion,  though  it  be  per- 
haps without  any  sufficient  ground^  m^t  be  improved  into  an 
argument  ad  hominem,  to  convince  the  Jews  diat  the  Messiah 
must  be  already  come ;  since  the  world  is  gosie  far  more  disn 
half  way  throuj^  the  last  two  thousand  years  of  the  six  thou- 
sand, allowed  by  their  tradition  for  its  continuance ;  darbg 
which  period,  therefore,  if  at  all,  must  be  the  reign  of  the 
Messiahji. 

♦  Maimon.  Moreh  Nebhoch.  part,  iii,  cap.  xxxix ;  Philo  de  Execrationi- 
bus,  Oper.  p.  794,  B.  C.  edit.  Colon.  Allobr.  1613. 

t  Vid.  Cocceii,  SaniiedriiKi  et  Msocoth,  apod  eicerpC.  Gcmar.  Sanhedr. 
cap.  xi,  MCt.  xnx,  p.  846,  edit.  Amstal.  16S9. 

X  Sea  on  this  sabject  tha  Commentators  on  DeoC  xv,  paidcdaify  Aiat- 
worth;  see  also  Reland.  Antiq.  Hebr.  part,  it,  cap.  viii,  sect,  xiii— xvii.. 


CHAP.  X. 


Ths  jubilee  was  the  graad  sabbatical  year,  celebrated  after 
^vwfj  seven  septenaries  of  yeaxs;  namely^  every  forty-moth 
or  fiftieth  year*  This  was  a  year  of  general  release^  not  onl|y 
of  all  debts,  like  the  common  sabbatical  year,  bat  of  all  slaves; 
apd  of  all  lands  and  possessions  which  had  been  sold»  or  other- 
wise  alienated  jQrom  the  families  and  tribes  to  which  they  ori- 
ginally beloQged*. 

The  critics  arenot  agreed  about  the  etymology  of  the  word 
bl'P  JabeL  Some  derive  it  from  Jubal»  who  was  the  inventor 
of  mnsipal  instruments.  Gen.  iv,  21;  and  suppoacu  that  this 
ye^  was  named  after  him,  because  it  is  a  year  of  mirth  and 
joy«  on  which  music  is  a  common  attendant;  or,  as  we  say  in 
Engliife  a  jovial  tim9»  the  word  jovial  being  perhaps  a  cor- 
icuption  of  the  Hebrew  word  Jobel ;  or  else,  .because  it  was 
ushered  in  with  the  musical  sound  of  the  trumpet  through  the 
whole  landf  •  Others,  particularly  R.  David  Kimchi,  tell  us, 
that  Jobel  signifies  a  ram  in  the  Arabic ;  and  that  this  year 
was  so  called,  because  it  was  proclaimed  with  trumpets  made 
of  rams'  hoins|.  With  him  therabbies  in  genend  agree§. 
Bochart,  however,  is  of  opinion,  there  were  never  any 
trumpets  made  of  rams'  horns,  they  being  very  unsuitable  for 
such  a  purpose,  and  that  the  phrase  ts^r\  rtrs&tm  shopheroih 
hqjjobhelim,  which,  in  the  sixth  chi^ter  of  Joshua,  ver.  4, 
we  render  trumpets  of  rams'  horns,  means  only  such  trumpets 

*  See  the  institution  of  this  festival,  in  Lev.  zxv,  8 — 17. 
t  See  BAafitts  ed  Josh,  vt,  4,  i4ittd  Ciiticos  Sacros. 
X  R.  D.  Kimcb.  in  X^v.  xit. 

f  R.  S.  Jarchi  in  Lev.  uv,  and  the  Chaldee  Paiaphrast  sometimes  •v- 
plains  ^  Jcbel,  by  ir)dn  dkkra,  a  ram,  particuhrij  in  Josh,  vi,  4. 
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aswcie  lobe  wed  10  prodttmiiig  the  jnhiee;  winek^  it  it 
fiv  mora  probable,  mte  made  of  the  horni  of  oxen  Ikui  ef 


Hottinger  is  of  opfauQnt,  4kat  /obd  is  a  word  oiTeiiiod  lo 
imitate  tiie  sound  of  the  instroment,  and  that  it  doea  not 
therafoce  8^;mfy  tiie  timapet  itself,  but  the  somd  k  mmlcrj: 
Dr.  Patrick  espoosas  this  ecology,  and  oommtos  thm 
was  called  Jobd  ftom  die  sound  then  everywhere 
as  the  feast  of  the  passorer  was  stjied  Pssach,  fimi  the 
angeTs  passing  over  the  Israelites  when  he  slew  the  ^gyp- 
turns  §« 

There  is  another  opinion,  wUah  bids  as  fidr  ftr  fnAsUlty 
as  any  of  the  fiirmer,  that  Jobel  comes  fiom  V»  jdM,  in 
i^pJUr,  !»<»  AeW,  which  ttgnifies  to  vecai,  restore,  fathighink, 
&c.,  becaase  tins  year  restored  aB  siares  to  Aeir  Iftertf,  anA 
brought  hetk  all  aKenated  estates  to  the  fiaaffiee  toiMch  Aey 
origimdiy  belonged||.  Accordingly  the  Septnagint  randeia 
JobeL  afi0Yf ,  a  remission,  Ley.  xxy,  10 ;  and  Josephns  saith 
it  sigidies  cAjvdipMir^  Uberty^. 

As  ike  learned  are  not  agreed  about  the  e^rmology  of  the 
name,  so  neither  dbont  die  year  in  which  &e  festiral  was  to 
be  celebrated;  whetfier  erery  forty-ninth,  or  ereryfiRieth; 
and  it  is  hard  to  say,  wluch  of  these  opinions  hath  the  most 
endnent,  or  the  most  munerons  advocates.  On  the  ftmer 
side  me  Joseph  Scaliger***,  PMaviusff,  Jacobus  Cape&os;)::):; 

*  Bochart.  Hiero^oic.  part,  i,  lib.  ii,  cap.  xlffi,  Oper.  torn,  u,  p.  4t5, 
4S6. 

t  Job.  Um.  Uticinear.  Aaalaot.  Ifisliocloo-flisskg.  diiiiH,ii|  «l  Job. 
Usa.  Hoctinser.  jan-  Asaoi  in  CMma. 

I  See  £Kod.  xix,  43,-and  other  placea. 
§  Patrick  on  Lav^.xzv*  10. 

II  Fuller.  Miscell.  Sacr.  lib.  it,  cap.  viii,  apud  Criltjcoa  Sacroi,  looa* 
ii. 

5  Joseph.  Atttfq*  fib.  ii,  cap.  att,  saet.  ii,  p.  tS*. 

^  Scaiiger  de  Emendat.  Tempor.  lib.  vii,  p.  789,  D.  Colon.  AUobr. 
1699 ;  Canon.  Isagog.  lib.  i,  p.  55,  ad  calcem  Thesaiir.  TeiBpor.  AmsteL 
1658  ;'  et  Animadven.  in  Chronic.  Eiuebii,  p.  15. 

tt  Petav.  Rationar.  Tempor.  part  ii,  lib.  ii,  cap.  vii,  p.  87,  et  seq.  edit. 
Paris,  167S ;  et  de  Doctrin.  Tempor.  lib.  ti,  cap.  icvii. 

U  Jacob.  Capell.  Histor.  Sacr.  et  Exotic,  ad  A.  M .  4540. 


tm  tiMi  bittieii  the  Jav*  in  geDendJI^  nny  of  tiw  ChrisfiflBi 
fiithevs,  Md  mooMig  tiie  aiodcons  Fagiw^^  Jimins**,  Hot» 
Ij^povft.  SoUndkrtt^  I«Uekkfiv§|»  Ii0iud«n|||,  Ifayirf f , 
GalnrtCn  Ice. 

T|m  giMni  of  the  f^mmt  ixjfmm  m  eliialjr  tkm,  tlnft4» 
ii9Kty»4]«lb  yeir  Mng  of  OMne^taUiilfeaJijreMv  if  iM  jildM 
liad  been  kapt  cm  Hm  UdeA^  the  bmi  uiut  iMre  hed  I119 
MbteHu^  or  fluiitlMiire  tain  fidow  two  yean  tgga<fcor>  ekice 
all  i^;iicalt»e  vaa  fot bid  on  the  jafaiee,  as  nali  at  on  tha 
aabbatioal  year. 

Nov  Ail  ia  fliongkt  an  nnreascmable  mpiNMitioii,  iinee  in 
aU  HkaKhood*  iriflioat  a  miiaofe,  it  maat  hare  prodneed  A 
dMrth*  If  the  ta(w,  tfaflKefore»  hnd  oaniad  any  aaeh  iaim4' 
taoot  one  laight  haire  expected  a  ipeeial  pnaniee^  that  the 
faarty-eigblh  yew  AeoM  bring  ibrdi  ftait  fbr  few  ya«»  aa 
there  was>   that  the  sixth  year  should  bring  forth  fimt  for 

Oa  the  other  head  it  is  aUeged,  that  the  amptare  dedasea 
fiNT  the  fiAiaA  year.  Lev.  XXV,  ]«,  U ;  ^  .Asid  ye  shdi  haHow 
thefAiBlh  year,  wd  psedaiB  liberty  AaMglwat  aH  Ae  hakl 

*  CuDMtt 4e Repebl. fibbr. lib^ i»  osp.«i»  p,64etist|. 

t  fipsabesi*  Cbrooakog,  Sacia»  fiiut.  i»  qifi.  m.  f., 94*^96,  spud 
Oper.  Geogniiib.  Chrooologp  et  Histor.  Li^d.  Sat.  170i. 

I  Usser.  Anoal.  A.  M.  9609  Jubilseus  Primus,  A.  M.  2658  JubUsus  Se- 
condns^  see  p.  94 ;  A.  M.  2707  Jabilsus  Terdutfy  p.  S5,  edit.  Generi 
179S. 

{  CMe.  is  Ler.  ixw,  10« 

1 8s»  Cb«se  PMajibwal  oe  X^>  ott;  lUaoii,  idb  Ama  Safabstioo  at 
Jubtteot  cap.  x,  sect,  rii;  R.  MeDscheai,  in  Lev.  ixv, 

f  Fagios  in  Lev.  ul?,  10.  **  Juoius  et  TremeUius  in  loc. 

-ft  HottiDger.  Aonot.  in  GodwiD.  lib.  iii,  cap.  x,  sect,  xi,  aitnot.  I,  p.  635^ 
696. 

JX  Schindler.  Leric.  Bnttaglot.  In  mrb  foi^ 

^  LeideUoer.  de  Rspabl.  Eebneor.  lib.  r,  cap.riv,  sect,  ir,   p.  583^ 

Aswtsl.1704. 
f  II  lawdeo.  Pbilolog.  Hebneo-mixt.  diMeit  )Ji,  p.  200,  edit.  Uittajocti^ 

1688. 

%%  Mejer.  de  Tempor.  et  Fest.  Hebneor.  part,  ii,  cap.  xriii.  sect,  vii— 
idizy  p.  S4S^«d58.  9d  edit.  Amstel.  1794,  where  hs  oonsidois  the  aignmsnt 
at  large. 

[«]  CaliDOt  on  the  word  Jubilee. 
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oBto  oil  Hw  inlMbltaiits  Aereof;  it  diall  be  « jiAflee  unto  jm, 
mid  ye  shaB  return  erery  mm  imtD  las  possesiioB,  and  jb  AtA 
letmn  everj  mdn  unto  Us  f andlj ;  «  jubilee  AtH  Aat  llftiefdk 
jear'be  imto  you.''  Bendes,  if  tbelair  had  meadt,  Ihit  lU 
forty*niiith  should  be  the  juUlee,  th^re  would  hare  been  no 
need  of  fortnd&g  sowing,  Teaping,  8te.»  on  the  jnbflee;  be- 
cause that  being  tibe  sabbatical  year  it  was  fcnbidden  m  the 
preceding  low  relating  to  that  year,  Ler.  xxv,  4,  & 

As  to  the  supposed  dearA,  the  genttemen  on  this  Me  df 
4ke  question  ooncetve,  there  could  be  no  danger  of  that  wfcBe 
€k>d  protected  tiie  nation  by  a  special  providence;  and  e^pe^ 
ciaiy  since  we  hare  an  instance  of  their  living  wiBuntt  any 
harrest  for  two  years  togetiber,  when  the  Assydans  bad 
tR>dden  down  or  spoBed  Ae  ciop  of  one  year,  aiid  the  nead 
was  probably  a  sabbattieal  year;  and  yet  there  was  no  finanne, 
bat  Aey  had  sufficient  to  eat  of  that  which  grew  of  itself^ 
9  Kmgs  w^  29. 

The  authors  of  the  Universal  Histoiy  have  endeavoured  to 
reconcile  these  two  opinions;  observing,  that  as  the  jiddlee 
began  on  Ae  first  monA  of  the  civil  year,  which  was  the  se- 
v«mA  of  the  ecdesiastical,  it  nnght  be  said  to  be  either  Ae 
forty-ninA  or  fiftieA,  according  as  Ae  one  or  the  other  cf 
Aese  different  computations  was  followed*. 

The  jubQee  began  on  the  tentb  day  of  Ae  monA  Ttefi,  at 
Ae  evemng  of  Ae  day  of  atonement.  Lev.  xxv,  9.  A  time, 
saiA  Dr.  Patrick,  very  fitly  chosen ;  for  Aey  would  be  better 
disposed  to  forgive  their  brethren  Aeir  debts,  when  they  had 
been  craving  pardon  of  G^od  for  Aeir  own.  To  whiA  we 
may  add,  Aat  when  Aeir  peace  was  nmde  irMi  fkH'  by  the 
sacrifices  of  atonemeilt,  it  was  A^  proper  time  to  prodlum 
Mberty  and  joy  throughout  Ae  land. 

The  peculiar  observances  of  Ae  jubilee  beyond  Aose  of  the 
common  sabbatical  year  were  the  f<rflowing:— 

l$i.  That  it  was  proclaimed  by  the  sound  of  Ae  trorapet 
throughout  Ae  whole  land.  Maimonides  saiA,  every  private 
man  was  to  bldw  wiA  a  trumpet,  and  mhke  a  sound  nine 
times  f. 

*  Universiil  History^  Hist,  of  tlie  Jews,  book  i,  chap,  vii,  Laws  reladng 
to  the  Jubilee,  note  R. 
t  Maimon.  de  Anno  Sabbat,  et  Jubilaso,  cap.  x. 
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3dfy^  .Hie  jvbflee  was  a  year  of  gwwal  wJmge  of  alriarog 
«Dd  prisonen.  Ereii  sooh  as  had  volimtarily  lelinqiiuiied 
Iheir  fireedom^  at  the  end  of  their  six  years'  servioe,  and  had 
had  their  ears  boied  in  tdsen  of  pezpetml  servitude,  weie  yet 
set  free  at  the  jubilee ;  for  "  then  they  were  to  prochiimKbarty 
thronj^nt  all  .the  land  to  all  the  inhabitants  thereof/'  Ler« 
3xy»  10. 

8df/y.  In  this  year  aUiestates,  which  had  been  sold,  were 
letnraed  back  to  their  former  proprietors,  or  to  the  fianilies  to 
which  they  originally  belonged ;  by  which  aseans  it  was  pre- 
sided, that  no  fisonily  shonld  be  sunk  and  miiiedy  and  doomed 
to  pevpetnal  poyerty ;  fiir  the fionily  estate conldnot  be  alier 
Bated  ftr  longer  thmi  fifty  years^  The  nearer^  therefore,  the 
jubilee  was,  ^  less  was  the  Talue  ef  the  purcUase  of  sm 
estate^  ver.  15^  This  'law  of  the  Jews  was  fionoua  among  the 
Headiens,  seme  of  whom  eepied  aAer  it  IKadbrqs  Kculns 
aaith,  it  was' not  lawful  for  the  Jews^r  tv^  t^ms  nJb^pBf  ««;Ufy,  te 
eeU  their  own  inberilaBces* ;  and  Aristotle,  in  his  FoHtiest, 
eaith  of  the  Locrians,  that,  they  were  proUhited  by  flieir  laws 
from  selling  their  ancient  possessions. 

The  reason  and  design  of  the  law'of  the  jubilee  was  partly 
poUtbal  and  partly  typical. 

Is^,  It  was  political,  to  prevent  the  too  great  oppression  ef 
the  poor,  as  wdl  as  thm  being  liable  to  perpetisd  slavery^ 
By  this  means  the  rich  were  prerented  from  accumidatiag 
lands  upon  lands,  and  a  kind  of  equality  was  preserved  through 
all  their  families*  Never  was  there  any  people  so  e£EeetnaIly 
secoredof  their  liberty  and  property,  as  tjbe  Israelites  were ; 
Ood  not  ealy  engaging  ao.  to  pinteet  these  invaluable  Mesa- 
ings  by  Ins  providence,  that  they  should  not  be  taken  away 
from  them  by  others;  but  providing  in  a  particular  manner, 
by  dus  law,  .that  they  should  not  be  thrown  away  tfirough 
their  own  fidly ;  nnce  the  property,  whioh  eyery  man  orfimuly 
had  in  their  dividend  of  the  hmdxtf  Canaan,  could  net  be  sold 
or  any  way  alienated  for  above^helf  a  century.  By  this  means 
also  tiie  distinetion  of  tribes  was  presdhred,  in  respect  both  to 
their  families  and  possessions ;  for  this  law  rendered  it  ne- 

*  Diod.  Sicul.  Kb.  xl,  eclog.  prim.  p.  922,  edit.  Hanov.  1604. 
t  Arist.  Politic,  lib.  ii,  cap.  vii ;  ses  sbo  Kb.  ti,  cap.  iv. 
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fiMT  Oom  to  kMp  gmmiugim  «f  iWr  UniHim,  Uml 
Ihigr  migiit  b«  aUtt*  niieii  tiMie  irv  oooabn,  on  ihe  jnTJiki 
yetfr»  to  pvova  tke  v  ligfat  to  die  ialMrituioe  of  tbenr  **MSf^Bi, 
By  thbmaaiMitvasoertaiBljfaitfva,  of  irliotMie  andfiottfly 
^  MaMUu  apmng:.  Upon  which  Dr.  Alb  aberves,  tkit 
fiod  did  Mt  suifar  tkem  to  ofloliMV  tt  f  |>iiiily  oat  «r 
own  land  f(v  the  apnea  of  two  jnbileeSy  leat  by  that 
Iheir  gamakfiet  diotdd  be  loat  or  eonfoondad. 

A  fvther  oifii  oio  of  the  jnUlee  aigfat  be  fiv  Ae 
eenptttation  of  tiaw.  For,  as  the  Ghoeki  ooDqmtod  by  oiyaa- 
tiiada,  the  Roinanri  by  faistra,  and  we  by  oentonM,  dbe  ^nm 
pvobaUy  raokonad  by  jid>ilees;  and  it  might,  I  lay,  be  one 
daiign  of  Ihia  inatitation  to  maik  oat  thaae  laige  pertiana  af 
time  for  the  leadier  oompntation  of  aocceiatro  >oan  of  afjea. 

2d2y»  Thaio  was  abo  a  typiod  deoi^  and  use  of  the  jubilee, 
which  is  painted  oat  by  the  pmphat  Isaiah,  when  he  aaid^  in 
infenMe  to  the  Massif  ''  The  Spirit  of  the  Xioid  God  is 
npen  ne,  beeanse  the  Lofd  haHi  anointed  wut  to  pteaek  good 
tidings  nnto  the  meek,  he  hatb  sent  me  to  bind  np  the  btoken- 
hearted,  to  proclaim  libeity  to  the  oaptrres,  and  the  epemqg 
of  the  prison  to  them  that  aie  bound,  to  proclaim  the  aooq»tn- 
ble  year  of  the  Lord,"  chi^.  fad,  1,  2;  where  **  the  aeoeptaUe 
year  of  the  Lord,"  when  **  liberty  was  proclaimed  to  the  cap- 
trrea,"  and  **  die  opening  the  prison  to  them  thatwere  fconnd,'' 
Ofiienidy  refeis  to  the  jnbOee;  bnt,  m  tke pnphstio  sense, 
means  die  goqiel  state  and  dispensation,  whidi  pirKlaJam 
spvitual  liberty  from  the  faondi^  of  sin  and  Batam,  and  the 
libevty  of  retmning  to  our  own  possessien,  even  die  heafenly 
inhsritanoe,  to  whiek,  hnnng  ineorvad  a  btfrtaue  by  on,  we 
had  lost  dU  right  and  cUn. 

I  hare  only  farther  to  ohaerpe,  that  this  jiMIeo  of  tim  Jews 
hath  been  in  seme  sort  imitated  by  the  pope;  who,  altera 
eertahi  retaining  period,  piociaims  a  juhiee,  in  wUch  ks 
gmnta  a  ptenary  indnlgonee  to  all  rianen,  atlenrttonsma^ 
as  ririt  the  churches  of  S^Pbtarand  St  fM  at  Beme. 

The  jubilee  was  ihaf  established  by  Pbpe  Booiteoe  Till, 
«mo  laoe,  and  was  onlf  to  return  OMiyhaiidbredthyenr;  hot 
the  first  celebration  brought  such  stores  of  wealth  to  Some, 
that  Clement  VI  reduced  die  period  to  fifty  yean;  afterwards 
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>  Urban  VI  appointed  the  julMiee  to  be  held  every  fliirty-five 


years ;  and  Sextos  IV  brought  it  down  to  twenty-five*. 
One  of  our  kings,  Edward  III,  caused  his  birth-day,  when 
\  he  was  jQity  years  of  age,  but  neillier  before  nor  after,  to  be 
observed  in  the  manner  of  a  jubilee ;  this  he  did  by  releasing 
prisoners,  pardoning  all  ofiiences,  treason  itself  not  excepted, 
and  granting  many  privileges  to  the  people  f. 


*  Sfe  on  this  sabject  Dieteric.  Andq.  Biblicse,  ex  Lev.  zxv,  4,  p.  220 
et  seq.  edit.  GissflB  et  Francof.  1671. 

t  Polydor.  Viipl.  Histor.  Aqglican.  lib.  ziz,    p.  494,    Lugdan.  Bat. 
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THB    FEASTS  OP   PURIM   AND   OP    DEDICATION. 

Besides  the  sacred  festivals,  already  considered,  no  odker 
were  appointed  by  the  law  of  Moses.  However,  the  /ews,  in 
process  of  time,  added  several  others ;  two  of  which  are  to  be 
the  subject  of  this  chapter,  namely,  the  feast  of  pnrim,  of  the 
occasion  and  institution  of  which  we  have  an  account  in  ^ 
book  of  Esther,  chap,  ix,  20 — ult ;  and  tiie  feast  of  dediea> 
tion,  mentioned  by  the  .evangelist  John,  chap,  x,  22.  They 
were  both  of  them  annual  festivals,  and  observed  in  comme* 
moration  of  national  mercies  and  deliverances. 

The  former,  the  feast  ofpurim,  was  instituted  by  Mbidecai, 
to  commemorate  the  deliverance  of  the  Jews  from  Haman*s 
conspiracy,  of  which  we  have  an  account  in  the  book  of 
Esther.  Many  suppose,  that  in  this  he  had  a  special  direction 
from  God,  delivered  by  some  prophet,  perhiqis  Hi^gai,  or 
Malachi.  But  if  so,  it  is  strange  that  the  sanction  of  divine 
authority  should  not  be  expressly  stamped  on  the  institution, 
and  that  the  name  of  God  should  not  be  mentioned  so  much 
as  once,  in  the  history  of  it  or  of  the  events  relating  to  it. 
Thus  much  is  certain,  it  hath  had  the  effect,  which  mere  fam* 
man  institutions  in  matters  of  religion  veiy  commonly  baive, 
to  occasion  corruption  and  licentiousness  of  manners,  rather 
than  to  promote  piety  and  virtue.  Though  stiB  celebrated  by 
the  Jews  with  great  ceremony,  it  is  a  time  of  general  riot 
and  debauchery ;  and  they  make  it  a  sort  of  nde  of  their  le- 
Upon  to  drink  till  they  can  no  loqger  distinguish  betwixt  the 
blessing  of  Mordecai  and  the  earsing  of  Haman**    Insomuch 

*  Talmud  cod.  Megillah,  fol.  r,  2,  quoted  by  Buxtorf.  Syuag.  Judaic. 
<»P-  ndx,  p.  559,  Sd  edit,  in  Lexic.  Tahnud.  sub  voc.  taDi  p.  3«4 ;  and  by 
Leusden.  Philolog.  HebrawMnixt.  dissert,  xl,  p.  285,   Sd  edit.  Ultraject. 

lOoS. 
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Hmt  Aidibisbop  XTsbar  vergr  jusUfi^es  the  -feast  of  fmsuk 
4he  Bacchanalia  dftlia'ITdwfl''^. 

•  This  festival  was  to  be  kept  two  days  sueeissiTeljry  the  foar- 
teenth  and  fifteenth  of  the  month  Adar,  Eath.  ix,  21.  In  the 
intercalatory  year,  Aerefote,  when  there  are  two  Adars,  it  is 
kept  twice  overf ;  the  first  time  with  less  ceremony,  which 
they  call  the  little  pnrim ;  the  second,  in  the  Veadar,  with  more 
ceremony,  which  they  term  the  great  pnrim  %*  On  both  'days 
-of  the  feast  the  modem  Jews  read  over  the  Megillah,  or  book 
«f  Esther,  in  their  synagogues.  The  copy  there  rei|d  mnst 
not  be  printed,  but  written  oh  ^velhun  in  d^  form  of  a  rdl; 
jmd  the  names  of  the  ten  sons  of  Haman  are  written  in  it  in 
a  peculiar  manner,  being  ranged,  they  say,  like  so  many 
bodies  hanging  on  a  gibbet.  The  reader  must  pronouniBe  aU 
tiiesB  names  in  one  breath.  Whenever  Haman's  name  is 
pranonnced,  d^ey  make  a  terrible  noise  in  the  synagogtie; 
aome  dram  with  their  feet  on.  the  floor,  and  the  boys  have 
maUels,  with,  whkdi  to  knock  and  make  a  noise§.  They  pre- 
pne  Aemselves  for  their  canuval  by  a  previous  fast,  which 
should  continue  three  days,  in  imitation  of  Esther^s  (chap,  iv, 
16) ;  but,)  for  the  generality,  they  have  reduced  it  to  one  day]|. 

.We  may  .here  take  occasion  to  consider  ihree  questions, 
started  upon  the  story  to  which  this  festival  relates. 

Ist,  When,  and  in  whose  reign,  the  affair  happened,  which 
it  is  intended  to  commemorate. 

Sdfy,  For  what  reason  Mordecai  refused  to  pay  that  respect 
to  Haman,  the  neglect  of  which  so  much  incensed  him  against 
the  Jews. 

8<Uy,  Why  Haman  cast  lots,  in  order  to  fix  the  day  for  the 
massacre  of  the  Jews^ 

First,  The  first  question  is,  when,  and  in  what  king^s.reign, 
this  affair  happened.  Though  it  was  doubtless  after  the  kuig- 
d<mi  of  Judah  returned  from  its  captivity,  yet  the  ten  tribes 
still  continued  in  theur  diqiersion,  from  which  .they  have  not 

*  Usser.  Annaies,  sub  A.  M.  3495,  p.  88,  adit.  Gmvt.  17S2. 

t  Misha.  tit.  MegOkih,  cap.  i,  aoct.  !▼,  torn,  ii,  p.  389. 

X  Bttxtorf.  S^nng.  lib.  iriz,  sab  fio. 

§  Baitorf.  Symig.  Judaic,  cap.  zxiz,  p.  555-^558. 

g  Hottingeriii  Godwin.  Kb.  iii,  cao.  ii,  annot.  i,  p.  643. 
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at  diat  time,  to  have  been  dispened  tbatl^^  aB  IIh 
id  Ahmniwm*M  fcingdan*  '*  irfio  Ml|$HBd  finn  ladia 
flAiopia,  «Yer  one  himdlei  twenty  and  »iun  pmenose^'' 
CfOui  1<  ■»  8.  B«t  whe  tliis  Akoirtroa  wu,  »  a  q«» 
liiMi  upon  wikmk  ^kgonuk^gmB  ate  mmdi  divided.  VAb* 
^Am  Ub  to  bo  DuMu  the  4MHi  of  HjBtaspes»  «wl»  piraiaiod 
4l»  fatfUiiig  of  (be  ievple  t«t  Jennakiii^  £isra  vL  Seafipr 
Anki  it  nai  ILeam,  Who  m  Bnilifl's  iBaoeflnrtw  J.  Cb- 
yaiaftt  IB  fenmaded  llii  Abaa^MWwas  i>«liii%  one  affht 
last.  Imngn  mi  Penia;  for  in  bk  nrign  Akaoaiidcr  Ae  Gmai 
wnm  kon»  pbo  biong^  tbe  BnBkm  ai|>m  to  iii  fiaiiodL 
ikv  Pirtridc,  tn.ffi^pefft  of  ibis  opiiiiin,  obauwi^  Ibttt  Oduaii 
I^einBll  wane  was  Ajcbash,  io  i^rbiob  Vorosb  being  wUed  as 
bis  siiwaaaiey  be  was  estted  by  Ae  Pii'swuii  ftrbwi  wiiiimI, 
siiioblbs  Gradks  tnaislated  Abasaem^  HoUial  aqipoHf 
Mb.  to  baw  been  GaUfcyieB..  I  take  Urn  o{nioB  lif  Pki^ 
diwiui.^  to  be  Ae  moat  |irabable  of  aay»  tbat  Abasweiws  vas 
tibteKems  Lottginuuns;  tbreagh  wbase  ^urowr  to  (km  Jtm$ 

of  Jodab,  and  rebvilt  JeraaleBL  It  is  bkely  bis  estnordb- 
— y  kiaduessto  (bait  people  was  -owing  to  the  iiiflm  i  i^of  bh 
queen  Esther:  it  is  partionbirly  vemasked,  4bai;  vbos  Nebe- 
asisb  obtstoed  bis ooouBsssion  tovebaid  aid  (fortify  Jemsafam, 
the  queen  was  sitting  by,  Neheu.  ii,  €. 

JiE  fat  4ke  i&fomd  timrvm}!^  AchoMh-^vermA,  i^ 
ime  been  a  title  'OOMBMn  to  4ie  kings  of  Media  and  Pansia, 
than  a  proper  name  of  any  of  ibem.  It  is  evident^  oom* 
founded  of  tbe  Persie  word  itfnti^iciafi^^i^'lns.'wbiob  tbe 
rabbies  commonly  use  for  magnu$,  and  ttan  9wJk,  otfnti^  awn- 
mi$0Bp  dim,  prinoq^^.    So  4bat  Achuk-^mfuik  iigniies 

«  tJflwr.  Atind.  A.lf.  3183,  p.  83. 

t  6cdyg.de  !Eiiieadat.Teiiipor.  p.  583,  et  teg,  ftmetfkaf  -p.  3tl-'  995, 

t  Histor.  Saor.  st  &Mitio.  A.M.  36i0>fl|t3350. 

§  Patrick  on  Esth.  iy  1. 

n  Boll]ii*8  Aocient  Bkuuy,  ynh  n,  book  If,  ckap.  >ii. 

IT  Pridawii't  Ccnneet.  |Mit«,bookir,  wt^aniiQ«iOeCb]3at4a3,p.a61 
— ^64,  vol.  i,  lOdi  edit. ;  see  also  Clend  Jkuiot.  ia  fiitb.  %  1. 

**  Vid.  Pfeifieri  Eierdlatiooes  «d  cakem  DvAmt.  Vowtor.  eieratetjii, 
de  Lingua  Protoplast,  p.  67,  3d  edit.  Xipsio. 
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mmgnum  oapui,  mve  magmu  princeps ;  and  w^  as  some 
Dihik,  nomen  genHUiiMm,  the  name  of  all  their  km^^,  ai 
Pharaoh  was  of  all  the  kings  ci  Egypt  Aceordoigly  this 
name  or  tifle  is  also  giyen,  as  is  commonly  thonght,  to  Gam- 
byses,  in  the  fourth  chapter  ef  Esra,  ver.  6.  Neverflieless, 
it  mighit  be  given  to  AxteKeixes  xat'  ^S^xijy.    The 

Second  question  is,  for  vklat  reason  Mordecai  refused  to 
pay  that  respect  to  Haman,  the  neglect  of  which  so  much  in* 
censed  him  against  the  Jews,  Estfa.  iii,  1^— 6w 

lUs  question  can  be  only  answered  conjecturally;  -  Some 
tinnk  the  reason  was,  beeaase  Hamoa  was  an  Amaieldte;  and 
the  Israelites  had  been  commissioned  from  God  to  desteey 
that  whole  nation,  because  of  tiie  injuries  they  had  formeriy 
done  them.  Dent,  xxv,  17— p19.  But  this  hardly  seems  to  be 
a  suflicient  aeconnt  of  Mordeeai*s  refesing  civQ  respect  to 
flaman,  who  was  first  minister  of  state ;  especially  when  by 
so  dcmig  he  exposed  his  whole  nation  to  imminent  danger. 
Beside^,  if  nothing  but  civfl  respect  had  heea  intended  to 
Haman,  the  king  need  not  have  enjoined  it  on  his  servimts 
after  he  had  made  him  his  first  minister  and  chief  favomite, 
Esth.  iii,  1,  2 ;  Ihey  would  have  been  ready  enough  to  show  it 
on  all  oceasions.  Ftobably,  therefore,  die  reverence  ordered 
to  be  paid  this  great  man  was  a  kind  of  divine  honour,  such 
as  was  sometimes  addressed  to  the  Persian  monarchs  them- 
selves ;  which  bemg  a  species  of  idolatry,  Mordecm  refused  it 
for  Ae  sAe  of  a  good  conscience.  And  perhaps  it  was  Ha- 
man's  understanding  that  his  refusal  was  the  result  of  his 
Jewish  (Nfinciples,  that  was  the  very  thing  which  determined 
him  to  attempt  the  destmotion  of  the  Jews  in  general,  know- 
ing they  were  all  of  the  same  mkid«    As  to  the 

Third  question,  why  Haman  cast  loets,  in  <Nrder  to  fix  the 
day  for  Hke  massaere  of  the  Jews,  Bsth.  in,  7;  from  wiience 
the  feast  of  purim,  which  is  a  Persic  word,  and  mgdMes  lots*, 
took  its  nmne,  ciuqp.  ix,  96;  it  was  no  doubt  owing  to  ^ 
superstitious  conceit,  which  anciently  previuied,  of  some  days 
bjaing  more  fnrtnnate  than  others  for  any  undertaking;  in 
short,  he  endeavoured  to  find  out,  by  this  way  of  divining, 

«  Vid.  Pfeifferi  Dubia  Vexnt  ceatur.  iii,  loo.  xnx,  p.  480,  48f ,  Sd  edit. 
Lipda. 
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wlnt  montli,  and  what  day  of  the  month,  was  most  imfoitmiaie 
to  the  JewB,  and  most  fortimate  for  the  suceess  of  his  lioodf 
deAgn  ^m^ainst  them.  It  is  very  remaiiLable»  that  while  Haman 
sought  for  diieetion  in  this  affiur  from  the  Persian  idols,  the 
God  of  Israel  so  over-ruled  the  lot  as  to  fix  the  intended 
massacre  to  almost  a  year's  distance,  from  Niaan  die  first 
month  to  Adar  the  last  of  the  year,  in  otdeac  to  give  time  and 
opportunity  to  Mordecai  and  Esther  to  defeat  the  ooospfracy. 
Thus  much  for  the  feast  of  pnrim*. 

The  feast  of  dedication  is  in  Chreek  termed  eyxatvia,  Joha 
X,  22,  from  r/Munliaa,  renovo,  instauro ;  a  word  conuaonly 
used  by  the  ancient  Christiiui  writers  for  an  anunal  festival 
kept  in  commemoration  of  the  building  <^  cities,  oi  dedica- 
tion of  churches.  Thus  Codinus,  in  his  Origines  Constant]- 
nopotis,  saith,  fa,  synuouna  n^g  iroXstos  ycyovc  xeu  itpovrfopsa^ 
KtPvraylivMoXis ;  "  Encoenia  urbis  frtenmt  celebrata,  et  Con- 
stantiaepolis  ftiit  appellataf;"'  and  Eusebius,  in  his  Ecclea- 
astical  Histoiy,  speaks  of  the  eyxairiaiy  b^cuji,,  meanii^  the 
feasts  of  the  dedicaticm  of  churdies.  There  is  no  doubt  the 
eyKeuria,  mentioned  by  St  John,  were  celebrated  in  comme- 
moration of  the  dedication  of  the  temple.  Now  the  season 
of  the  year,  when  this  festival  was  observed,  will  enable  us 
easily  to  determine  what  dedication  of  the  temple  it  must 
refer  to.  The  evangelist  sailh,  "  it  was  then  winter;"  it  could 
not  therefore  be  observed  in  commemoration  of  the  dedicati(» 
of  Solomon's  temple ;  for  that  was  in  the  seventh  month,  (X 
autumn,  1  Kings  viii,  2 ;  nor  of  the  second,  or  Zerubb^bePs 
temple ;  for  that  was  in  the  month  Adar,  in  the  spring,  Eaora 
vi,  15,  16.  The  festival  here  intended  must,  therefore,  be 
that  instituted  by  Judas  Maccabeus,  on  his  having  purified 
the  temple  and  the  altar  from  the  pollution  of  Antiochus  Epi- 
phanes,  which  was  celebrated  for  eight  days  successively,  in 
the  month  Chislau,  about  the  winter  solstice,  1  Mace,  iv,  32 
— 69.  It  is  mentioned  by  Josephns  as  a  festival  much  r^ 
garded  in  his  time§. 

*  See  on  this  subject  Schickard.  Oratiuncula  de  Festo  Purim,  apud  Cri- 
ticos  Sacros,  torn.  viii.  f  See  Saicer.  Thesaur.  ad  voc.  Cy3caeiM«. 

X  Euseb.  Eccles.  Hist.  lib.  x,  cap.  iii,  p.  463,  464,  edit.  Cantab.  17«0. 
§  Antiq.  lib.  xii,  cap.  vii,  sect,  vii,  p.  617,  edit.  Havercamp. 
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The  circumstance  of  Christ's  walking  in  the  temple  at  thfe 
feast,  John  x,  23,  is  aDeged  by  Dr.  Nichols''^,  Prideanxf, 
and  others,  in  favonr  of  the  observance  of  sacred  festivals  of 
mere  hmnan  institution ;  for  though  this  was  such  aq  one, 
nevertheless  Christ  honoured  it  with  his  presence.  But  how 
will. this  prove,  that  our  Lord  had  a  more  sacred  or.  idigious 
regard  to  this  festival  than  it  may  be  proved  he  had  to  the 
winter,  from  his  walking  in  the  temple  at  that  season?  Or  if 
he  chose  to  come  to  Jerusalem  and  to  the  temple  at  that  time, 
when  more  people  frequented  the  temple  service  than  ordi- 
narily at  any  other,  the  only  reason  might  be  the  opportunity 
of  preaching  to  greater  numbers ;  on  which  account  we  find 
the  apostles  likewise  frequented  the  synagogues  upon  the 
Jewish  sabbath,  even  after  that  institution  was  abrogated  :t^. 

Besides  these  two  festivals,  we  read  in  scripture  of  several 
other  feasts,  or  fasts,  observed  by  the  Jews  in  later  ages, 
though  not  appointed  by  the  law  of  Moses;  as  the  fast  of  the 
fourth  month,  on  account  of  the  taking  of  Jerusalem  by  the 
Chaldeans,  Jer.  lii,  6,  7 ;  of  the  fifth  month,  on  account  of 
their  burning  the  temple  and  city,  2  Kings  xxv,  8;  of  the 
serenth  mouthy  in  memory  of  the  murder  of  GedaUah^  ver. 
25;  and  of  the  tenth  month,  when  the  Babylonian  army  began 
flie  siege  of  Jerusalem,  Jer.  lii,  4.  These  fasts  are  all  men- 
tioned together  in  the  eighth  chapter  of  Zechariah,  ver.  19 ; 
to  which  we  may  perhaps  add  the  feast,  which  Josephus  calls 
IvXo^opta^  the  feast  of  the  wood  offering,  when  the  people 
brought  g^eat  store  of  wood  to  the  temple  for  the  use  of  the 
altar§.  This  is  said  to  be  grounded  on  the  following  passages 
in  Nehemiahy  "  We  cast  the  lots  among  the  priests,  the 
LeviteSy  and  the  people,  for  the  wood  offering,  to  bring  it 
into  the  house  of  our  God,  after  the  houses  of  our  fathers,  at 
limes  appointed  year  by  year,  to  bum  upon  the  altar  of  the 
Lord  our  God,   as  it  is  written  in  the  law,"  chap,  ix,  34. 

*  Nicholsii  Defensio  Ecdes.  Anglican,  part,  ii,  cap.  zi,  p.  S98,  399, 
Loodini,  1707. 

t  CoDDect.  part  ii,  book  iii,  vol.  iii,  p.  278,  279,  lOth  edit. 

i  Vid.  Peirdi  Vindic.  Fratrum  Dissent,  part,  iii,  cap.  xi,  p.  381,  Londiiii, 
1710,  or  the  English  Translat.  part  iii,  cliap.  xi,  p.  218,  London,  1717. 

§  Joseph,  do  Bell.  Judaic,  lib.  ii,  cap.  am,  sect,  vi,  p.  194,  Havercamp. 
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ereiy  mm  in  his  bdnilesi ;  and  for  the  irood  offering  at  tnnet 
ippointedt  and  for  tibe  fint  finiiiB/'  cbap.  xui^  90^  31. 

Beadei  lliese  fasti  and  fefttivab,  tihte  modem  JTewiah  ea- 
bodar  is  croirded  iritli  a  araltitad»  of  odiers''^;  of  wbidi,  there 
Mag  BO  mentiionof  them  in  icriptare»  it  is  beside  our  pmposa 
to  take  an^  firther  notioe^ 

*  Vid4Mdtii.de8yasdfiisH«bnK>r.  lib.iii|  0Bp.iiii|  mcLxiL 
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To  the  large  aecomit  given  <^  the  Jews  and  their  religion, 
eUefijr  from  the  sacred  records  of  the  Old  Testament^  I  shall 
now  subjoin  a  dissertation  on  the  languages  in  which  those 
records  were  written ;  namely,  the  Hebrew  and  the  Ghaldee. 
Howeyer,  as  only  a  small  part  of  the  later  writings  are  in 
Cluddee,  onr  chief  attention  will  be  paid  to  the  Hebrew. 
And  here  we  shall  consider* 

1st,  The  antiquity  of  the  langoage  {  and* 

2dly,  The  langoage  itself  . 

First,  As  to  its  antiqidty.  The  Jews  are  yery  confident  it 
was  the.  first  and  original  language,  whichj  they  say,  was  con- 
trired  by  Qad  himself,  and  which  he  inspired  Adam  with  a 
eonplele  knowledge  oT*.  Accordingly  Uiose  words,  which 
we  tatbdeAe  "  Man  became  a  Hying  sool,'^  G^.  ii,  7,  are 
lendered  in  the  Chaldee  paraidirase  of  Jonathan,  ''The 
breath,  breathed  into  Urn  by  God,  became  in  man  a  speak- 
ing sonl.^  And  to  the  same  purpose  the  paraphrase  of  On- 
kelos.  But  notwithstanding  the  confid^it  assertions  of  the 
Jews,  there  are  other  persons  who  have  taken  the  liberty 
to  doubt  of  this  opinion,  not  only  as  to  the  high  antiquity 
of  the  Hebrew  language,  but  as  to  such  a  diyine  original 
of  any  language  at  aO. 

Ist,  As  to  the  original  of  language  itsdf.  Though  the 
Jews  assert  flieir  language  was  taught  to  Adam  by  God  him- 

*  Vid,  Buxtorf.  Disasrtatioiies  PfaUologioo-Theolog.  dissert,  i,  de  ling. 
Hebr.  Orig.  et  Antiquit.  sect,  z^ii,  p.  11—14;  sect,  xxx,  p.  30—33,  Ba* 
sfl.  1S63. 
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■elf,  jet  llwj  are  aol  «B  agiaed  haw  finr  die  dhriae 
ree^edL     Abobanel  sqipoaet,    Ood    inftnieled    our  fat 
paenti  only  in  tlie  rooti  and  fimdamentd  parts  of  tbe  toiigne, 
and  left  the  fiirdier  impforement  to  dieniBetfes*:  but  nfhii^ 
tkat  they  leceiTed  die  wiiole  extent  and  pn^xiety  of  the  lan- 
goage  by  immediate  reveladont.     'Hie  MUBie  ofnnioii  htA 
been  embraoed  by  several  Christians,  partmdariy  by 
■nos,  vhff,  beoanse  €hMl  ia  intaodoaed  by  Itoaas  as 
before  the  creation  of  man,  maintained  diat  there 
woids  a  certain  eternal  and  immntable  nature.    Bnt  it  is  dif- 
ficoh  to  conceiye  what  conaaction  there  can  be,  for  die  moat 
part,  between  sounds  and  things,  except  what  k  arbitraiy, 
and  fixed  by  consent  or  custom]:.    And  Gregarj  Nyasen  ex- 
poses it  as  ridicnhnis  and  MasfAemoos  to  inu^flne  God  wodd 
toffl  gtamniailan,  and  set  fain  down  saMflly  to  luvwnl  nansss 
for  ddngs§.    Dr.  Shaddbrdl  cimceires,  that  the  oii^Bal  of 
our  speaking  was  indeed  fiom  Ood;  not  that  he  pat  into 
Adam's  mooth  the  Tory  sounds  nUeh  he  des^poed  he  dbodtd 
use  as  the  names  of  diings ;  but  oidy,  as  he  made  hni  wItt 
die  powers  of  a  man,  he  had  the  use  of  an  nndorstanding  la 
form  notions  in  his  mind  of  ddngs  about  him,  and  he  lad 
power  to  utter  sounds,  which  should  be  to  bimaeif  die  iiames 
oftfamgs,  according  as  he  might  thirit  fit  to  call  ttMo.    These 
he  might  teach  Bre,  and  in  thae  bott  of  thaai  teadk  fhadr 
difldren ;  and  thus  began  and  spread  the  int  buignagB  of  dM 
worid.    Poihaps  in  das,  as  in  many  odier  d&poles,  thetMk 
may  lie  betwixt  die  extremes.    If  our  Ant  paienls  had  na 
extraordinaiy  firine  assistance  fai  forming  a  langnagei  it  ■nst 
haye  been  a  consldttpable  dme  before  they  wotdd  hav^hasn 

t  2.JsbiiddbiiiUbtoC«piv  ft  ejtif  commeoutor,  R.  Jehuda  Huacstiot. 
SteBoUorf.  ubi  supn,  sect,  xxi,  p.  14, 15. 

X  £tsi  homints  (in^t  Heid^;er.  Hjst.  Patriarch,  torn,  i,  exercik.  xn^ 
lect.  ni,  p.  443,  Amstel.  1667]  poteotiam  habeant  sibi  mnta^  anfanl  od 
noCioDem  per  Terba  oeu  oyytx*;  qooadam  fttftmrm  exprooMadl,  lania  ipm 
vtiba  nea  ^gnificawt  Mtoralitkv  hoc  mt  par  couneujaiicBi  aliqoaaA  aOtn- 
laism  leo  dmilihiifciaoi  vaibofiun  oun  lahua;  ted  isieniinitiir  expacto  at 
pladto,  vel  oert^  per  institutiooeni  et  coDsoetudiDeni  addiscoDtur. 

}  Contra  £anom.  lib.  xii.  See  Heidegger.  Histor.  Patijaith.  dinetf.  xvi, 
sect.  V— viiy  torn.  i. 

II  Shuckfonl*9  Connect,  vol.  i,  book  ii,  p.  111. 


aU#  to  eonvene  fiMely  togetlmr)  wUdi  ir(mld  luivo  b^eii  a 
very  gieat  abfttement  of  tbe  ptMBUre  of  Ifceir  pamdtjgafcd 
ftate.  NeTarthelefls,  as  no  doubt  God  fonned  them  nitk 
eijodlent  abilitieft,  it  may  leasonably  be  apposed  he  left  them 
to  exercise  those  abilities  in  perfectiDg  a  language  npoA  the 
bints  which  he  had  given  them**  si 

.   But  in  whatever  way  flie  oiiginal  language  was  formedf 

2ily,  In  the  dispate^  which  was  the  original  kngiiag0« 
other  natioils  have  pat  in  their  claim  with  as  much  assmranoe 
as  the  Jews.  The  Ajrmenians  allege^  that  as  the  ark  rested 
in  their  ooontvy,  Noah  and  his  children  must  have  remained 
there  a  considerable  time,  before  Hbe  lower  and  Busrshy  oonn- 
try  of  Chaldea  could  be  fit  to  receive  them  t  and  it  is  there- 
fore reasonable  i6  suppose  they  left  their  language  there*  which 
was  probably  the  very  same  that  Adam  spoke. 

Some  have  fancied  the  Greek  the  most  ancient  tongne»  be- 
cause of  its  extent  and  copiousnessf. 

The  Teutonic^  or  that  dialect  of  it  which  is  spoken  in  the 
Lower  Germany  and  Brabent,  hath  found  a  aftrenuous  patron 
in  G«ropius  Becanns  j!,  who  endei^vours  to  derive  evetn  tha 
Hebrew  itself  firom  that  tongue. 

The  pretensions  of  the  Chinese  to  this  honour  have  been 
aHowed  by  several  Europeans  §•  The  patrons  of  this  o|»nian 
endeavour  to  support  it»  partly,  by  the  great  antiquity  of  the 
Chinese,  and  their  having  preserved  themselves  so  many  ages 
firom  any  considerable  mixture  or  intercourse  with  other  nar> 
tionl.  It  is  a  notion  advanced  by  Dr.  Allix||,  and  maintained 
by  Mr.  Whiston  with  hb  usual  tenacity  and  fervour^,  that 
the  Chinese  are  the  posterity  of  Noah,  by  his  children  bom 
after  the  flood ;  and*  Uiat  Fold,  the  first  king  of  China,  was 
Noah. 

It  is  further  alleg^  in  favour  of  the  Chinese  language, 

*  See  Heidegger,  obi  supra,  sect,  rvif  is. 

t  Entjch.  Anoales^  p.  SO. 

.1  See  his  Oiipnes  AntwerpisB,  lib.  y,  p.  539,  et  seq. 

§  Bee  VITebb's  Eseay  towatds  disooverisg  the  PrimitiYe  Inngiisge. 

II  Reflections  on  the  Books  of  the  Holy  Soiipttirei  vol,  i,  pert  i,  chap. 
zx,  p.  lis. 

f  Whiston's  Theory,  book  ii,  p.  137,  et  seq.;  and  his  Short  View  of  tbe 
Chcoaology,  &c.  p.  61,  et  seq.  See  also  Shttckfonrs  ConnectiQa,  vol.  i, 
book  i,  p.  39;  book  ii,  p.  9S— 104. 
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duity  eoDfiftiDg  of  few  words,  and  those  ehieflj  monosyllaliievy 
■lid  having  no  Tariety  of  declensions,  conjngatimis,  or  gnm- 
Btttical  rules,  it  carries  strong  marks  of  being  the  first  and 
original  language.  Shnckford  saitfa,  it  is  so  like  a  first  nncol- 
tivated  essay,  tiiat  it  is  hard  to  conceive  any  other  tongue  to 
IttKve  been  prior  to  it ;  and  whetfier  it  was  itself  the  origimd 
language  or  not,  in  req>ect  to  its  consisting  of  monosyllables, 
the  fiiat  language  was  no  doubt  simiiar  to  it  For  it  cannot 
be  oonoeiTed,  if  men  had  at  first  known  that  plenty  of  ex- 
ptesfflon,  which  arises  from  polysyllables,  any  peofJe  or  peraons 
would  have  been  so  stupid  as  to  reduce  their  language  to 
words  of  one  syllable  only*. 

As  tor  those  which  are  called  the  oriental  languages,  ttiey 
have  each  their  partisans ;  and  of  these  the  Hebrew  and  Sy- 
riac  have  the  most  votes.    The  generality  of  eastern  writers 
allow  the  preference  to  the  Syriacf,  except  the  Jews,  who 
assert  the  antiquity  of  the  Hebrew  with  the  greatest  wanntfa ; 
and  with  them  several  Christian  writers  agree,  particulariy 
Chiysostomj:,  Austin§,  Origen||,  and  Jeromef^,  among  the 
ancients,  and  among  the  modems  Bochart^  Heid^gerff, 
Seldenj:^,  and  6ttxtorf§§.     The  chief  argument,  to  prove 
the  Hebrew  the  original  language,  is  taken  from  the  names 
of  persons  mentioned  before  the  confusion  of  Babel,  which, 
they  say,   are  plainly  of  the  Hebrew  derivation.    As  oih 
Adam,  firom  norm  adamahj  the  ground,  because  God  formed 
Urn  out  of  the  earth :  rm  Eve,  or  Havah,  from  rm  hajaK, 
vixit,  because  "  she  was  the  mother  of  all  living :"  Jp  Caim, 
from  ttp   kajah,   acquirivit :   rw  Seth,    from    rm  suth, 

*  Shuckford*!  Connect.  toI.  i,  book  it,  p.  193, 1S4. 
f  Theodoret.  Quest  li,  in  Gen. 

I  Chrysostom.  Homil.  xxz,  in  Gen.  xi,  torn,  ii,  p.  839. 
§  Aognstin.  de  Civitat.  Dei,  lib.  xvi,  cap.  xi,  iji. 

II  Origan.  Homil.  zi,  in  Numb,  xviii. 

f  Hieron.  in  Soph.  cap.  iii,  sect  xriiL 

**  Bocbard  Pbaleg,  sive  Geognqph.  Sacr.  lib.  i,  cap.  xv,  Oper.  torn,  i, 
p.  so,  51,  edit.  1719. 

ft  Heidegger.  Histor.  Patriarch,  torn,  i,  exercitat.  xvi,  sect,  xiv,  et  seq. 
torn,  i,  p.  455,  et  seq.  Amstel.  1667. 

a  Selden.  de  Synedr.  lib.  ii,  cap.  ix,  sect,  iii,  vol.  i,  tom.  ii,  p.  14S0^ 
14S1. 

4§  Buxtoif.  Dissertationes  Philologico-Theolog.  dissert,  i,  p.  tl,  et  seq. 
Basil.  1662. 
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pasuit:   ^^  Peleg,  from  i^  paldgf   ditfhiif   and  seyeral 
others. 

It  18  said  these  are  plainly  Hebrew  names,  and  therefore 
proye  the  Hebrew  language  to  have  been  in  iw  when  they 
were  given.  Besides  it  is  alleged,  the  names  of  some  nations 
are  derived  from  Hebrew  names.  As  loma,  Joftia,  from 
]V  Javan,  the  son  of  Japhet.  And  so  likewise  of  teme  hea- 
then gods,  as  Vulcan,  wfaioh  seems  to  be  a  corruption  of 
Tubal  Cain;  as  Apollo  does  of  Jubal.  But  Grotius*  and 
others  will  not  allow  this  argument  to.  be  conclusive,  and 
therefore  reply, 

Igty  There  are  many  more  patriarchal  names,  of  which  we 
can  find  no  such  Hebrew  derivation,  than  there  are  of  which 
we  can ;  and  it  might  very  likely  happen,  that  among  such  a 
multitude  of  names,  some  few  might  answer  to  the  word, 
which  expressed  the  sense  of  that  original  word  from  whence 
the  name  was  derived,  in  whatever  language  Moses  had 
written.  Thus,  supposing  he  had  written  in  Latin,  and  ac- 
cordingly translated  the  name  Adam  into  homo,  it  would  hiive 
borne  as  near  a  relation  to  humus,  the  ground,  as  it  does  in 
the  Hebrew  to  hd^m  Adamah. 

2dly,  We  have  no  reason  to  conclude  the  names  in  the 
Mosaic  history  were  the  original  names,  and  not  translated  by 
Moses  jnto  the  language  in  which  he  wrote,  since  we  liave  a 
plain  instance  of  such  a  translation  in  his  own  name,  which, 
as  it  was  given  him  by  Pharaoh's  daughter,  an  Egyptian,  can- 
not be  supposed  to  have  been  originally  Hebrew ;  therefore, 
not  TtWD  Mbsheh,  as  he  wrote  it,  but  as  it  is  in  the  Coptic 
version  Mousi,  from  Mou,  which  in  that  language  signifies 
water,  and  si,  taken.  But  Moses,  finding  the  Hebrew  word 
mm  mosheh,  to  *'  draw  out,"  bearing  some  resembliUice  in 
sound  to  his  name,  and  in  signification  to  the  occasion  of  it, 
translated  the  Egyptian  name  Moiisi  into  the  HelHrew  Mosheh. 

Sdly,  It  is  said,  that  several  of  those  names  are  more  per- 
tinently derived  from  some  other  of  the  Oriental  tongues 
than  from  the  Hebrew:  as  Abel,  or  Hebel,  which  in  He- 
brew signifies  vanity  or  a  vapour,  seems  not  a  name  veiy  ap- 
posite to  Adam's  second  son ;  and  therefore  Moses  hath  as- 
signed no  reason  for  his  being  called  by  that  name.    But  if  it 

*  Grotius  in  Gen«  xi,  1. 
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b  defked  from  Hm  Sjyue  Vn«  »p  Jehab  eU,  ^rUeh  ^nifiBi 
Deu8  dedii,  it  is  very  proper  and  expressive.  So  the  name 
BtA^lf  which  the  Hebrew  text  infoiiiia  us  was  so  called  be- 
enttae  God  did  there  Vb  babU,  that  is,  oonfoQnd  the  language 
«f  all  the  eartht  may  be  more  naturally  derived  from  the  8y> 
liae,  in  which  longae  Bah^l,  or  iobeely  8^;niAes  confvsioft. 
So  that  the  Syriac,  or  perhaps  any  other  of  the  eastern 
tongaes,  nught  be  proved,  by  diis  argament  from  the  etymo* 
logy  of  Ae  Munes,  to  have  been  the  original  language,  as  wel 

as  ttie  Hebicfw* 

Le  Clerc  farther  advances,  that  several  of  these  namei 
were  not  the  proper  names,  by  which  the  persons  were  called 
from  their  birdi ;  hat  eognomina,  or  sinuunes,  which  were 
given  them  afterwards  on  account  of  something  remsitLable 
in  their  lives,  and  which  an  historian  would  naturally  have 
translated  into  his  own  langilage.  Thus  the  Greek  witera 
apenk  of  Pelusia,  a  city  of  Egypt,  which  was  ao  caBed 
«M  r«  in}Aii,  from  day,  becaose  it  stood  in  dayey  ground  $ 
yet  it  can  hardly  be  supposed  this  was  its  proper  Egyptian 

name. 

Upon  the  whole,  Le  Clerc's  opinion  seems  to  bid  fairest 
for  the  truth,  diat  neither  the  Helwew,  nor  Syriae,  nor  Chal- 
dee,  nor  any  other  language  now  extant,  was  the  true 
original  tongue ;  but  that  this,  and  the  other  Oriental  tongues, 
have  all  sprung  from,  or  are  so  many  different  dialects  of  that 
first  language,  itself  now  lost  among  them.  As  die  Itafian, 
French,  and  Spanish,  are  none  of  them  the  language  of  the 
ancient  Romans,  but  all  derived  from  it  *. 

Having  failed  in  the  attempt  of  tradngi^  the  Hdirew  lan- 
guage with  any  eertainty  to  Adam,  we  are  now  to  inquire  ta 
what  people  or  nation  it  property  belonged  after  the  eoafrnum 
of  Babel. 

Thosej  who  are  aealans  for  the  high  fmtiqnity  of  the  He- 

'*  Sm  oa  this  ftulJMt  CIcriei  ProlegooD.  i,  k  Pentafteach ;  Grodos  in 
($sa.  lit  1 ;  Hufta  Demonst  Evaog.  prop,  ur,  cap.  zni,  seer,  iv ;  Bnxtoif. 
DiiSPitat.  de  Andqidtatt  (Aug,  Hebr.  sect  xxvii;  Q^Meg^Br.  Hiator.  Pt* 
triarch.  torn.  i>  exerciLvi,  sect,  x — ^xviii^  p,45X— 46^;  W^too.  Fxoieffm* 
iii,  sect,  iii— xii;  Pfeiflfer.  Dissert,  de  Liog.  Protoplast,  ad  calcem  Dub. 
Vexat.  and  his  Cridca  Sacra,  cap.  iii ;  Bocharti  Phaleg.  lib.  i,  cap.  xr ; 
Vitring.  ObsenwtioMs,  dissert,  i,  cap.  i— v ;  Father  Simon's  Critical  His- 
tory, book  i,  chap,  xiv,  xv. 


knwiowgod,  idk ns,  HwfBm praMrYad*  ia  te  aidtat  of  Ihut 
mifiwrinn  m  &e  fiuaily  «if  Sber>  i^dieyj«f»  WBitiotDb». 
^eni^d  in  the  bnUiDg  of  Bahd,  and  ecMMliMBily  did  mot 
dume  u  <tha  pankneDt  inflicted  on  thorn  Umit  weg^ 

Befom  we  examine  ifaii  o^pnuon,  it  nui|y  be  an  mptofett  d»- 
ftemm  to  eonflider  brieAy  the  acooont  we  faaitn  of  .that  tfanh 
fiuion,  and  of  die  ocq;in  of  diffnnnt  langvagea^  in  the  elereBdi 
-chapter  of  Genesis,  wiieie  we  read,  that  ^  die  wlioie  nnrth 
was  of  one  langoage,  and  of  one  speeeh/^  Genu  'xi,  1.  And 
ngnin,  ver.  6,7,  ''The  Lord  said,  Behold  the  people  ia  onc^ 
and  they  have  all  one langMgo."  ButGrod  said)  ''^  Let ai  go 
down  nnd  oonfonnd  their  langnage,  diat  they  nay  not  nndcn- 
ntand  tone  anodier's  speedL"  And  again,  ^'The  Lord  did 
there  confound  the  language  of  all  the  eartii,''  Ter«  9.  Nfow 
ai  to  the  degree  of  thia  ooafiision,  aaid  the  mamer  in  wluah  it 
wias  effiscted.  A/are  is  a  great  diyersky  of  lentinnntl. 

The  modern  Jews,  as  Jnttaa  Scaligtr  infeani  as*,  nnden- 
•atand  it  oiat  of  a  aaoltiplioatbn  of  tongues,  bnt  of  a  eoafarion 
«f  those  ideas  which  they  afl9x  to  words.  Suppose,  for  isk^ 
•stance,  one  ma^  ostted  for  a  stone,  another  nndentood  hint  to 
mean  mortar,  hanng  that  idea  now  fixed  to  the  word ;  another 
nndentood  water,  and  another  eand.  But  though  saoh  a  dif- 
&rent  connecting  of  ideas  with  the  same  words  must  needs 
frodnoe  a  strange  confusion  among  the  people,  enough  to 
anake  Aem  desist  from  tfieir  undertaidng,  nevertheless  dns  by 
no  meaaw  aceounls  for  the  diversity  of  tongnes,  which  con*- 
sbts  not  in  the  same  words  being  nsed  in  di&sent  senses,  hnt 
m  the  use  of  words  qinto  leasote  and  liferent  fhxn  one 
another. 

Others  are  of  opinion,  thatnU  the  confusion,  which  liappened 
at  Babel,  was  in  tfie  pe<^le's  quarrelling  among  themselves, 
and  therenpon  bandying  into  paities,  and  sepamlktg  from  eadi 
other;  which,  they  si^,  is  aa^Hied  to  God  in  the  eame  sensd 
in  which  it  is  elsewhene  said,  Acre  *'  k  no.  evil  in  the  4itf^ 
and  the  Lord  hath  not  done  it ;"  that  is,  pennitted  and  mm» 
mled  it  to  the  aooonqplidunant  of  his  own  wiae  and  gineiMS 
designs. 

As  for  the  difierent  languages  now  in  the  world,  these 

*  Scalig.  Eierdtat.  in  CardaD.  259,  sect,  i,  dted  bjr  StiUingfleet,  Onfeo. 
Sacr.  book  iii,  chap.  ▼,  sect,  iii,  p.  SdS,  8th  edit.  1709. 
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fetktkmm  mspptme^  that  tkey  all  arose  at  first  ftim 
sfiginal  laiigaage»  and  that  this  Tarie^  is  no  more  diaa  mnat 
aataFsIly  have  happened  in  so  long  a  comae  of  time,  psvfly 
dnroogfa  the  difleience  of  climates,  which,  it  is  said*  wiH 
sioB  a  diffareiiee  of  pronunciation,  and  thereby  gradually  a 
fiatioB  in  hmgaages;  and  firom  yarions  other  causes,  whid 
an  soBMlimes  obaerred  to  hare  so  altered  die  language  of 
some  nations,  that  it  hath  hardly  been  intelligible  at  the  diataiioe 
•f  two  or  three  hundred  years.  Thus  the  SaUan  yerses,  c<mii- 
posed  by  Nnma,  were  scarcely  understood  by  (be  priests 
in  QmnetfliBn's  time*.  '*  SaUorom  Canmna,"  saith  he,  "  tiz 
aaceidotibus  suis  satis  intenecta.**  And  we  find  it  no  lesa 
diSeok  to  understand  the  language  oi  our  fore&thos  three  or 
ibur  centuries  ago. 

To  this  hypothesis,  that  what  is  commonly  called  the  eonfii- 
non  of  tongues  was  only  a  difference  of  opinions,  and  the 
contentions  consequent  thereiqion,  it  may  be  objected,  diat 
tfiis  does  by  no  means  come  up  to  the  obTious  meaning  of  tiie 
sacred  histoxy,  which  teUs  us,  ''  that  God  did  there,"  eyen  at 
Babel,  **^  confound  the  language  of  all  the  earth  ;**  which  be- 
fne  was  **  one"  and  the  same ;  implying,  that  in  consequence 
of  this  extraordinary  procedure  of  Providence,  there  was  now 
a  diversity  of  tongue,  which  occasioned  their  "  not  under- 
standing one  anothei^s  speech :''  and  likewise,  that  several  of 
the  present  languages  are  so  entirely  remote  from  one  another, 
that  with  no  reasonable  probability  can  they  be  supposed  to 
have  sprung  from  the  same  original.    For  though  length  of 
time  may  very  much  alter  a  language  in  its  words  and  phrases, 
according  to  the  observation  of  Horace  f, 

Molta  renascentor,  qiic  jam  cectdere;  cadcntqoe, 
Que  nanc  soot  ia  hooore  Tocabula,  a  volet  osus : 

yet  what  instance  can  be  produced  of  mere  length  of  time 
bringing  a  ¥^ole  language  out  of  use,  and  introducing  another 
in  the  room  of  it  Besides,  die  greatest  alterations  of  lan- 
guages, of  which  any  history  since  that  of  Babel  iirfbxms  us, 
have  arisen  firom  the  intermixtore  of  people  of  different  lan- 
guages. Thus  the  Roman  language  was  corrupted  and  altered 

*  Quinctt).  Institut.  Orat.   lib.  i,  cap.  vi,  p.  45,  edit.  Gibson,  Ozoo. 
1608. 
t  De  Arte  Foetid^,  1.  70. 
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by  the  multitude  of  foreign  slaves  wUoh  were  kept  at  Borne. 
But  if  all  languages  had  originally  sprung  from  one,  such  ao 
intermixture  of  the  people  of  different  nations  must  have 
tended  to  prevent  the  diversity  of  language  instead  of  pro* 
moting  it. 

Dr.  Shuckford  has  an  hypothesis,  I  suppose,  peculiar  to 
himself;  that  the  builders  of  Babel  were  evidently  projectors^ 
and  their  heads  being  full  of  innovations,  some  of  Ihe.leadii^; 
men  among  them  set  themselves  to  invent  new  words,  at  par- 
ticularly pdysyllables,  and  to  sjwead  them  among  their  com* 
panions,  from  whence  in  time  a  difierent  speech  grow  up  in 
one  party  from  that  in  another,  till  at  length  it  came  to.  sndl 
a  height,  as  to  cause  them  to  form  different  companies,  and 
so  to  separate  *, 

It  may  be  objected  to  this  hypothesis,  as  well  as  to  the  for- 
mer, that  it  by  no  means  comes  up  to  the  obvious  meaning  of 
the  sacred  history.  Besides,  Theseus  Ambrose  f  hath  started 
another  material  objection,  that  the  diversity  of  languagei 
cannot  be  supposed  to  have  arisen  from  choice  and  coatriv* 
ance,  unless  it  can  be  imagined  that  men  would  do  themsehrea 
such  a  prejudice  as  that,  when  they  had  one  common  langjpage 
to  represent  their  conception,  they  should  themselvea  intro* 
duce  so  great  an  alteration,  as  would  bijeak  off  that  mutual 
society  and  converse  which  even  nature  itself  dictated. 

As  to  what  Dr.  Shuckford  saith,  that  experience  shows  the 
fear  of  doing  mischief  hath  not  restrained  the  projects  of  am* 
bitious  men,  it  may  be  replied,  that  diough  it  may  not  have 
restrained  them  from  doing  it  to  others,  it  surely  w31  restrain 
them  from  doing  it  to  themselves.  And  as  to  what  he  fiurther 
alleges,  that  he  sees  no  detriment  arising  from  die  confruion 
of  languages,  let  experience,  and  the  immense  pains  men  are 
forced  to  take  in  learning  foreign  languages,  which  they  have 
occasion  for,  tell  us,  whether  it  be  an  inconvenience  and  de- 
triment, or  not. 

Upon  the  whole,  I  can  see  no  reason  to  depart  fr<Hn  the 
obvious  meaning  of  the  historical  narrative,  which  represents 
the  conftision  of  tongues  as  the  immediate  act  of  God,  but 


*  Shackford's  Connect,  vol.  i,  book  ii,  p.  IdS. 
t  Tlwseos  Arobro9.  ds  Causit  Mutationis  Lingiianiin. 

So 


COMVVSIOII  OV  ltAS«|»A< 

>  ^L  to  uimXmA*  mWk  CJt^  "  PM^pl 
It  wmU  be  to  littk 


neJcfv* 

plMtodmlliD 
OB  tke  fidbwiog 
f'WhtD  Ae  M«tH%k  dmbd  to  the 
tUnee,  vhn  ke  MfMntod  tbe  mm  of  AAmw  ke  set  ^ 
boundsof  tlie  people  tsconling  to  the  mnberoC  dbedAteea 
ori«el''De^scdi,&  Tht  is,  h^  tbej,  ke  dmded  tiMi 
kto  icTi'Mty  nafioM,  wrMty  bei^  tfe  aiMber  cf  die  cUdnn 
of  I«mI  when  Aejr  ease  into  £g]rpt^  Bodnrt.  heroferj 
krth  giveii  a  fir  aMym  peobdble  mmo  of  IhM  pnwigff,  Ant 
God  M>  dislr9Mtod  te  eailh  maaag  the  aetenl  people  that 
weae  therein,  ai  to  lumfey  or  hi  his  aeveraqpi  oenBiel  to  9^ 
fwaa,  Midi  a  part  far  the  I«aelitet,  though  tkey  wme  then 
anboni,  as  nn^it  pto?e  e  eowiBodioaa  setdcaMnt  and  haUla^ 
lion  far  lheni|. 

We  hare  no  wajr  to  deteranne  how  maay  k^gmiges  spmng 
otttof  thefiistconfiision.  No  doubt  bnttharannber  hath  been 
dnee  aiollqplied ;  forwehave  instsnoesinlatatagasof  aefwal 
hmguages  growing  oot  of  one;  the  Itatnu,  FioiW  and 
Spanish,  far  histeice,  out  of  the  Latin.  And  thns,  pfobahif» 
•e?end  eastern  tongnes,  or  dialeebii  arose  out  of  one ;  bat 

*  Calvin.  Annot.  in  Gen.  zi,  1, 9. 

f  See  Buxtoif.  Dissert,  de  Ling.  Hebr.  Confosione,  et  Plarimum  lingmr. 
Oiigine ;  Vitring.  Obsenrat.  disseit.  i ;  StiUingfleet's  Origines  Sacne,  book  n^ 
cbap.  Ty  sect,  iv ;  Dr.  Wotton's  Disooone  cooceniing  the  CoalanQn  itf 
Languages ;  and  Dr.  Brett's  Essay  on  the  same  sabject. 

\  Taifsm  Joaatfaaa  in  G«b.  si,  f,  8. 

§  Taig^Bi  Jonathan  in  Dent,  uxii,  8,  and  R.  Bechai,  quoted  bj  Box- 
toff.  apud  Dissertationes  Philologico-Tbeolog.  dissert,  ii,  de  Ling.  Hebr. 
Confus.  sect,  zliii,  p.  79,  where,  and  in  the  following  pages,  are  many  other 
testimonies  to  the  same  purpose. 

II  Bochafti  Geograph.  Ssa%  lib.  i,  cap.  xv,  Oper.  toai»  i,  p.  57,  adit 
171S. 
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wheAer  out  df  {ha  antedifaLTiaBi  langnago^  or  some  aiher>  10  bf 
no  means  cei^taki. 

We  now  return  to  the  inquiry.  To  idiat.  people  itfter  the 
dftiperrioo  of  the  nattom,  the  Hebsew  language  oiiginally  be- 
longed. The  opinion  of  the  Jews  hath  been  already  men- 
tioned, that  it  was  the  htiguage  of  Heber's  famiiy,  from  which 
Abraham  sprung.  But  this  is  gratis  dicium,  or  rather  highly 
improbable,  since  w0  find  Heber^s  family,  in  the  fourth  gene- 
tion  after  the  dispeision,  Kving  in  Ghaldea,  where  Abraham 
Iras  bom»  Gen«  xi,  Sff,  98;  and  there  is  no  reason  to  tiunk 
they  used  a  different  language  firom  their  neighbours  around 
them.  Now,  &at  the  Chaidee,  aod  not  the  Hebrew,  was  Hie 
IttHguage  of  Abraham's  oountry,  and  of  his  kindred,  appettra 
in  that  he  stot  his  servant  to  his  own  6ountiy,  and  to  his  kinr. 
dred,  to  take  a  wife  for  his  son  Isaae,  namely,  Bebekah* 
Gen.  xsdT,  4 ;  and  that  Laban,  the  faorother  of  Rebekah,  spldie 
a  dUferent  language  firom  the  Hebrew,  namely,  the  Chaldee; 
tot  the  same  pillar,  or  heap  of  stones^  which  Jacob  called 
*ty^  ffolgnedk,  which  is  a  Hebrew  word,  Laban  calls  in  hia 
tallage  wttirm  ^jegar  sahadhutha,  which  is  pure  ChaMee» 
Gen.  xxxl,  46,  47.  From  whence  it  seems  reasonable  to 
eonchide,  that  Abraham's  native  language  was  Chaldee,  and 
Aat  the  Hebrew  was  the  language  of  t^  Ganaanites,  which 
Abraham  and  has  posterity  leanit  by  dwellmg  among  them. 
This  Le  Cleic  hath  endeanroured  to  prove*, 

l«l.  From  the  names  of  pkees,  as  weU  as  iliea»  in  the  land 
of  Canaan  being  pure  Hebrew.  Fuller^  indeed^  hi  his  Mis- 
e^bdooes  f,  supposes,  that  Hoses,  in  writing  his  history,  trans- 
lated Ae  Canaanitish  nmnes  into  Hebrew,  which,  if  well 
grounded,  would  entirely  destroy  the  argument  which  he  him- 
self and  otiiers  make  use  of  to  prove,  that  the  Hebrew  was 
tiie  antediluvian  language,  from  the  names  of  some  of  the 
ancient  patriarchs  being  pure  Hebrew.  But  this  does  not 
seem  to  be  die  case  as  to  the  names  of  places  in  Canaan ;  for 
we  find,  that  though  the  Isra^tes  changed  the  names  of  some 
of  them,  yet  ibeir  old  names  were  as  nrach  Hebrew  as  dieir 
new  ones.    For  mstance,  Mamre,  which  they  changed  into 

*  Vid.  Clerici  Prolegom.  i,  in  Pentateuch,  de  Ling.  Hebr. 
t  Full«r.  Misosli.   lib.  iv,   cap.  iv,   i^mkI  Criticos  Sscros,   toai.  ix, 
p.  SS98. 

2o  2 
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Heliron,  Gen.  xiii,  18 ;  Kirjath-sepher,  wUch  ifaey  dumged 
into  Debir,  Josh,  xy,  15 ;  and  Laahem,  which  fhey  dianged 
into  Dan,  Josh,  xix,  47. 

It  is  farther  obserred,  that  the  names  of  die  cities  €)f  iSm 
Philistines,  who  Were  a  part  of  the  Canaanites  not  snbdned 
by  the  Israelites,  were  probably  Hebrew,  such  as  Gan, 
Ajhdod,  Gath,  Ekron,  8cc. 

2cDy,  Whereas  the  Egyptians,  and  oilier  neighbouring  na- 
tions, are  called  **  a  people  of  a  strange  language"  to  the 
Jews,  PsaL  exiy,  1 ;  Ixxxi,  6,  nothing  like  that  is  erer  said  of 
the  Canaanites. 

Sdljff  If  none  but  Jacob*s  family  had  spoken  Hebrew,  where 
could  Joseph  have  found  an  interpreter  betwixt  him  and  Us 
brethren,  when  he  affected  not  to  understEmd  Hebrew? 
Gen.  xlii,  2S.   Prbbably  this  interpreter  was  some  Canaamte. 

AtUjff  The  Hebrew  language  seems,  to  this  author,  to  liaiw 
been  originally  formed  by  PolytheistB,  and  such  as  worsUpped 
heroes,  particularly  from  the  plural  name  of  Grod,  Elo- 
;  and  fitmi  those  metaphorical  descriptions  of  die  I>i?ine 
attributes,  which  are  plainly  boirowed  from  man,  as  tlie  sool, 
the  ears,  the  face,  the  eyes,  the  hands  of  God ;  which  meta- 
phors, he  supposes,  wouM  never  have  been  used,  if  the  lan- 
guage had  been  originally  formed  by  people,  who  had  no  other 
notion  of  God  but  that  of  a  pure  spirit  It  seems  to  have 
been  originally  the  language  of  idolaters. 

5M/y,  He  alleges  the  testimony  of  Bochart,  who  shows, 
from  some  remains  of  the  Phoenician  language,  that  it  was 
originally  Hebrew*.  Thus  the  chief  magistrates  of  the  Car- 
thaginians, who  were  originally  Phoenicians,  or  Cankanites, 
were  called  Suffites,  which  seems  to  be  a  corruption  of  the 
Hebrew  word  Dnotom  shophetimt  judges. 

The  most  material  objection  I  can  find  against  this  hypo- 
thesis is  taken  from  the  thirteenth  chapter  of  Neheraiah, 
ver.  24,  where  it  is  said,  that  some  Jews  having  married 
wives  of  Ashdod,  **  their  children  spoke  half  in  tbe  speech  of 
Ashdod,  and  could  not  speak  in  the  Jews'  language."  Now 
Ashdod  was  one  of  the  cities  of  the  PhiEstines,  who  were 
Canaanites ;  from  whence,  therefore,  it  should  seem,  that  the 

•  Bochaiti  Chaimao,  sive  Ceograph.  Sacr.  purs  poiterior,  lib.  ii,  per 
totum/ 
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Jews'  laBgnage^  namely*  Hebrew,  and  that  of  tlie  Canaanites 
were  not  the  same.    But  it  may  be  answered* 

iHy  That  this  was  after  the  captiyity,  when  the  Jews  had 
.  JB  a  great  measure  lost  the  Hebrew.  So  that  by  the  Jews' 
language  we  may  here  rather  understand  Chaldee  than  He- 
brow* 

2<%,  That  the  speech  of  Ashdod*  perhaps*  might  differ  firom 
that  of  the  Jews  only  in  pronunciation  and  dialect;  as  the 
Ephraimites*  Jndg.  xii*  6*  pronounced  differently  from  the 
other  tribes,  while  yet  they  all  spoke  Hebrew*. 

Having  thus  endeavoured  to  trace  the  antiquity  of  the 
Hebrew  language,  we  now  come  to  consider  Hie  language 
itsdf. 

It  being  common  for  people  to  find  out  pecuhar  excellencies 
in  their  own  language,  the  Hebrews  have  don^  so  in  theirs ; 
and  many  Christians  have  joined  with  them  in  bestowing  high 
encomiums  upon  it,  as  superior  to  all  others.  But  whether 
that  be  owing  to  its  real  intrinsic  excellencies,  or  to  its  advo- 
cates being  prejudiced  in  its  favour,  on  account  of  so  many  of 
Ae  sacred  books  being  written  in  it,  we  do  not  pretend  to 
determine. 

This  language  is  said  to  abound  in  the  aptest  etymologies 
and  roots  of  the  names  both  of  men  and  things ;  that  in  it  the 
'luunes  of  brutes  express  their  nature  and  properties  more  sig- 
nificantly and  accurately  than  in  any  other  known  language  in 
the  world ;  that  its  words  are  concise*  yet  esqpressive ;  derived 
firom  a  small  number  of  roots,  yet  without  the  studied  and  ar- 
tificial composition  of  the  Greek  and  Roman  languages ;  that 
its  words  follow  each  other  in  an  easy  and  natural  order,  with- 
out intricacy  or  transposition ;  and  above  all*  that  it  hath  the 
happiest  and  richest  fecundity  in  its  verbs*  of  any  known 
tongue*  either  ancient  or  modem ;  which  arises  firom  the  va- 
riety and  sufliciency  of  its  conjugations ;  by  means  of  which*  as 
Bellarmine  observes  in  his  Hebrew  Grammar,  all  the  variety 
of  significations  into  which  it  is  possible  for  a  verb  to  be 
branched  out,  are  expressed  with  a  very  small  variation  either 
of  the  points,  or  of  a  letter  or  two,  which  in  any  other  lan- 

*  For  proof  that  the  Hebrew  was  the  language  of  the  Canaanites,  see 
also  Joseph.  Scaliger*  Epist.  ccxlii,  et  ccclxii ;  Walton.  Prolegooi.  ii^  sect, 
liji — xix;  Selden.  cap.  ii,  Prolegom.  de  Diis  Syris. 
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gnage  caAnot  he  d<me  wilhoiit  eiii&iiiBlocvliQB«  !■  m  vofd^ 
this  language  is  said  to  be  so  conoise,  yet  aignifieaiijl;  lo pa- 
thetic, yet  free  from  lig^itness,  or  bombast,  as  of  all  oUhr  %o 
approach  nearest  to  the  language  of  spirits,  wlio 
words  to  conrey  their  ideas  to  each  odier. 

Bat  whether  this  language  deserves  these  high  enooi 
in  preference  to  all  others,  or  not,  yet  as  CUid  hadi  dionglitit 
to  convey  to  us  so  great  a  part  of  his  revdbrtioiis  tiiemby,  it 
certainly  concerns  us  to  be  well  acquainted  with  it.  Bot  it  ii 
not  my  present  business  to  teach  it ;  nor  do  yon  need  inairao- 
tion  from  m^  on  this  head. 

All  I  shell  farther  offer,  with  respect  to  tlie  bngw^  itsdV; 
will  regard  the  letters  in  which  it  is  written. 

Concerning  these  there  are  two  controrernes,  one  abont  Ae 
consonants,  the  other  about  the  voweb,  or  points. 

First f  Concerning  the  consonants.  It  is  disputed,  wfae&er 
the  sacred  books  were  originally  written  in  die  pieaent  He- 
brew square  character,  otherwise  called  die  Assyrian  at  Chal- 
dee  character,  or  in  the  old  Samaritan.  Eack  side  of  Hbb 
question  is  warmly  maintained  by  different  eritios,  tlMra^  Ike 
latter  opinion  is  now  more  generally  received. 

Joseph  Scaliger,  in  his  notes  upon  EnsfeMns's  C3iionieon*» 
thinks  it  so  evident,  fliat  the  sacred  books  wefe  onginaDy 
written  in  the  Samaritan  character,  at  least  tiose  €^  them 
written  before  the  captivity,  that  ha  saidi  it  is  Imee  ckurimB  ; 
and  with  the  usual  politeness  of  a  great  critic,  caHa  tkoee  of 
the  contrary  opinion  semi-docti,  semi-ikeidagit  tmnirhimmMp 
and  imnt. 

He,  with  others  on  this  side  of  the  question^  eonaeives  the 
Samaritan  was  the  ancient  Fhcenician«  charaoter,  and  oii»- 
stantly  used  by  the  Jews  tiU  the  Babylonian  captivity,  wba^ 
learning  the  Chaldee  character  from  the  Babylouans,  llwy 
preferred  it  to  their  own  on  account  of  its  fut  aoperior  beanty. 
So  that  by  the  time  they  returned  fiwn  the  eaptivily,  they  had 
in  a  manner  quite  disused  their  ancient  charaeter ;  Ibr  winch 
reason  Ezra  found  it  requisite  to  have  the  sacred  books  tran- 
scribed into  the  Chaldee  square  character,  and  from  that  time 
the  old  character  hath  been  retained  only  by  the  Samaritans. 

*  Softlig.  Animadveniones  in  Eiiwb.  Chronic,  sub  aaoo  1617,  p.  111. 
See  also  his  Epist.  ccxlii  et  Gcclxii. 
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Bat-  there  are  otfiers  wIk)  ttfemtoiifity  oontMd'  for  the  oi^ 
4ii|mty  ^  the  present  Hebrew  letters,  as  if  they,  and  no  othev^ 
weise  tfie  saered  character  in  which  the  holy  scriptures  weiis 
eriginfltty,  and  have  always  been,  written ;  and  that  the  SaiBa« 
litan  was  never  used  for  that  purpose,  except  among  the  Ssr 
maritans,  irfio,  in  opposition,  Ihey  say,  to  the  Jews,  wrote  tfie 
law  of  Moses,  which  is  said  to  be  the  only  part  of  scriptuve 
Aey  recetved,  in  this  character,  different  from  that  which  wai 
used  by  the  Jews.  Some  of  the  tahnudists*,  indeed,  are 
qseled  by  Father  Moxin>  Bishop  Waltonf,  and  others,  as 
baring  declared  for  the  contrary  side.  Nevertheless,  otfief 
tahnudioat  writers  maintain  the  antiquity  of  the  present  cha^ 
Tacter  j;.  And  there  is  a  remarkable  passage  in  the  tract  Me^ 
gilhdi,  wherein,  on  occasion  of  its  having  been  said  by  Moses; 
Aat  the  taUes  of  the  law  were  wrttten  on  both  their  sides; 
rtRM  rUD  mhzeh  umzzeh,  on  one  side  and  on  the  other^ 
]bod.  xxxii,  15,  we  are  informed,  that  the  letters  were  ont 
through  and  through,  so  as  to  be  seen  and  read  on  both  sides* 
And  when  it  is  asked,  how  it  was  possible  for  the  middle  of 
ike  D  samech  and  o  mem  clausum,  or  final  mem,  to  support  it« 
eelf,  the  answer  is,  it  was  suspended  by  a  miraculous  power  §• 
Certmidy  those  talmudical  rabbles,  who  have  advanced  tbi 
story,  did  not  at  all  dream  of  the  Samaritan  being  the  ancient 
Hebrew  dbaraeter ;  for  the  Samaritan  samech  and  mem  ate 
of  a  quite  diffident  shape  from  the  pres^it  Hebrew,  and 
would  have  stood  in  need  of  no  such  miracle  to  support  the 
middle  of  them.  Not  to  add,  that  the  Samaritans  make  no 
difference  between  the  fimal,  or  the  medial  and  initial  letters  ||. 

Buxtorff  endeavours  to  reconcile  these  two  opinions,  by 
l^poduoing  a  variety  of  passages  from  the  rabbies**  to  prove, 

*  Vid.  Coecsii  Exceipt.  G^nar.  God.  Sanhedr.  cap.  ii,  sect,  adii, 
p.  186. 

t  Walton.  Polyglot  Prolegom.  iii,  sect,  xudi,  uiiii,  p.  21. 

X  Vid.  ExcerpC.  Gemar.  ubi  supra,  p.  186,  187. 

§  Talis.  Babylon.  Cod.  MegiUi^,  cap.  i,  et  de  Sabbatho,  fol.  104,  col.  L 
8m  Boxtorf.  Disteit.  Pbflologioo-Theolog.  diss,  iv,  sect,  xvi,  p.  174, 175. 

II  Univenal  History,  book  i,  cbap.  vii,  oonoarning  the  laoguago»  wrifiDg, 
and  learning  of  the  Jews,  note  (?.) 

H  Buxtorf.  Dissertat.  Philolog.  Theolqgic.  dissert.  !▼,  de  liteiar.  He- 
braic, genmnft  antiqoitate,  sect^  xiv,  xv,  xvii,  xviii,  xx,  xlii— xliv. 

**  In  particular  Blaimon.  et  Bartenor.  in  Mishn.  tit  Jadaim,  cap.  nit. 
sect.  V,  torn,  ti,  p.  490. 


llit  b«th  dnte  uhMXiten  were  taciwitly  used ; 
ifiiirri  rlinnrtn'  linng  1fn*  tt  — ^■^*"  ^^^  ^^" — ^  *V  law,  and 
die  copy  depooted  in  the  aik,  were  written;  and  Hie  odHr 
nJMinintrr  being  used  in  tlie  copiea  of  the  law  wUcb  wciin 
wntleB  for  private  and  coounon  uie,  and  in  cvA  affun  in  ge- 
neral; and  that  after  the  captmtjr  Ebra  OTJeined  tkefiannef 
le  be  need  by  the  Jews  on  all  oocamm,  leawng  the  bitter  ta 
&e  Samaritans  and  to  apostates.  And  whereas  the  tahmdioal 
lobbies  s^e  die  Hebrew  sqaaie  chaiacten  rrmmi  askmriH, 
Boripiura  A$»ifriacas  this  is,  said  not  to  be  a  proper  anme^ 
dtaifiting  the  coontry  where  this  character  was  nsed,  and  fioat 
whence  it  was  borrowed,  bat  to  be  iioman  app^OaUmmh  de^ 
riMd  from  nam  OMhar,  beatum  reJUere,  and  to  signify,  theve- 
fane,  ieaia  $eriptura,  the  blessed  scriptnie.    &.  Geda&ali, 
indeed,  sopposes  it  was  called  the  Assyrian  characlet,  becanae 
it  was  q^iHropriated  to  saoied,  and  never  empfeyad  finr 
mon  poiposes,  before  the  captivity  in  Bab]^on,  from 
it  was  brought  by  the  elders,  who  alone  had  the  knoirtedge  af 
it  by  tradition*.    However,  a  bare  inspection  of  the  two  dkMr 
ratters  renders  the  saj^poaition,  that  both  of  them  should  ever 
have  been  used  at  the  same  time,  somewhat  improbaUe ;  for 
whneas  die  Chaldee  is  one  of  the  most  beantifol,  the  Sanui- 
rilm,  on  the  contrary,  is  one  of  the  most  nncontfa,  nnsightij, 
and  pnazling  characters  that  ever  was  invented ;  and  it  can 
hardly,  therefore,  be  imagined,  that  if  the  Jews  had  been  ac- 
qnainted  with  one  so  much  superior  as  the  Chaldee,  they 
wonU  ever  have  used  the  other,  unless  out  of  a  auperstitious 
regard  to  it  as  sacred,  and  as  deeming  it  a  profanation  to  use 
it  in  common  and  civil  concerns.    But  it  can  scaicefy  be  be- 
li^e^  that  such  an  idle  and  superstitious  opinion  prevailed 
among  them  in  the  times  of  Moses  and  the  prophets. 

The  chief  arguments,  on  both  sides  ^  this  question,  areas 
follow:— 

First,  Those,  who  argue  in  favour  of  the  present  square 
cheracter  being  the  original,  allege, 

1st,  The  following  passage  of  St  Matthew^  "  One  jot  or 
titde  sbaB  not  pass  from  the  law  till  all  be  folfilled,"  ikstf.  v, 
18.  From  hence  it  should  seem,  that  Iota,  or  Jod,  was  the 
least  of  the  consonants,  as  indeed  it  is  in  the  present  Hebrew, 

*  Buxtorf.  ublsupra,  »«ct,^liv,  p.  203. 
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ard  caUs  tins  argumenium  Paimarimm*.  But  Bishop  Wal» 
ten  replies,  that,  sapposing  Christ  qpeaks  bore  of  the  least 
letter  of  the  alphabet,  which,  however,  he  does  not  admit; 
afl  that  can  be  fairly  infenred  from  it  is,  that  the  present 
ChaUee  character  was  used  in  our  Sanour^s  tune,  which  is 
not  denied  by  those  wbo  maintain  the  Samaritan  to  be  the 

oiiginalt. 

ScBy,  They  all^e  the  following  passage  dt  Isaiah,  **  Of 

the  increase,  xtTitA  Umarbihp  of  his  government  and  peace 

Ikaie  shall  be  no  end,"  &c.,  chap,  ix,  7,  where  the  word 

ronob  hmarhih  hath  a  mem  clausmm  in  the  auddle  of  it,  of 

whieh  th^re  are  only  two  mstanoes.    It  is  imagined,  flus  cost- 

tains  a  mystery,  and  signifies,  that  Christ  diould  come  jex 

mUro  clause*    But  thb  mystery  cannot  be  ex|wessed  in  the 

Samaritan  character,  it  having  no  sism  elausum.    The  pro- 

jkfKj  of  Isaiab,  therefore,  it  is  said,  was  origindty  written  in 

Ae  present  character.    It  is  answered,  that  it  ii  od^  graiit 

didum  there  is  any  mystery  in  tins  letter;  and  the  easiest 

way  of  accounting  for  it  is  by  the  carelessness  of  some  tian* 

0eriber|. 

8dfy,  They  argue  fieom  the  temper  of  the  Jews,  wbo,  being 
an  obstinate  and  supevstitiotts  people,  would  never  have 
suffered  their  sacred  character  to  be  idtered.  But  tfau  is  more 
than  can  be  proved,  especiaDy  if  it  was  done  by  the  directioii 
of  Earn. 

4ikhf9  They  say,  tliat  Eara  could  not  do  this  if  he  would, 
nor  would  he  if  he  could.  He  could  not  do  it,  because  it  was 
ianxMisible  to  make  this  alteration  in  all  their  copies.  But  it 
may  be  asserted  as  well,  that  the  old  English  black  letter,  in 
whkh  Bibles  were  formeriy  written  and  printed,  could  not  be 
changed  for  the  Roman,  wUch  we  know  is  now  umvenaUy 
used.  It  is  fartiher  said,  that  Eara  would  not  do  it,  had  it 
been  practicable ;  for  since  he  blamed  those  that  spi^e  the 
language  of  Ashdod,  Nehem.  xiii,  28,  he  would  not  smeiy 
piofiEme  the  sacred  writings  with  a  heathen  character.  But 
this  argument  supposes  some  sanctity  in  the  shape  of  the  let* 

*  Vid.  Scbickard.  in  Bechinath  HftppennhiiD,  diq».  r,  p.  88,  83. 
t  Walton,  ubi  supra,  sect,  iixvi,  p.  BS. 
X  Walton,  obi  supra. 
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ten,  wfaU  ipe  eai  haidlf  imngin  Bam  ^vm  to 
flB  to  belieTe. 

MJUy,  They  wgne  fiom  mcient  odn  feoad  in  Jndea, 
iMMiioii*8  head  on  the  feoe,  and  <tlie  temple  on  llie  lewnn, 
withalegeDdatheQuddeeorAttyriancliaraeto.  BviAene 
nedals  were  probably  made  by  some  knarah  CSkristiana^  in 
order  to  get  money  by  imposing  on  the  piigiima  to  Hie  Half 
Land. 

Hw  same  may  be  said  of  some  Hebrew  insciipCiona  ni  the 
^fresent  ohaneter,  upon  the  sepaklms  of  the  pntnardb, 
Abraham,  Isaae,  Jacob,  Baehel,  and  Leah,  wUeh  R.  Benyn- 
nun  saMi  he  saw  in  4he  year  1170 « 

'  The  iiiftimn lilts  on  the  other  side»  for  Ihe  SaaMrifean  cha- 
acter  being  the  original,  are, 

la#,  FVom  the  aeooont  in  the  seoond  boU^  of  Kings, 
«hap.  xrii,  99,  that  wliea  tibe  ten  tribes  were  earned  tmpAwer 
and  the  Samaritans  pot  in  their  room,  fhey  were  annoyed  wiih 
iions,  npen  which  a  Jewish  priest  was  sent  to  teach  them  the 
■numer  of  the  Ood  of  the  land,  or  the  worship  of  Juhaiah; 
jn  order  to  wfai^  he  nrast  certainly  teach  them  tiie  law;  bat 
we  have  no  account  of  his  teaching  them  die  language  erdMK 
racter;  Urom  whence  it  is  piesmaed  the  law  was  then  written 
in  the  character  which  the  Samaritans  used. 

2dhf,  It  is  aif^ned  in  favour  of  the  Samaritan  character 
from  tlie  authority  of  Jerom,  who  obsenreth,  on  occasion  of  the 
prophet  Ea^eTs  bemg  ordered  '*  to  set  a  mafk,*"  in  the  He* 
brew  VI  iau,  **  upon  4ie  forehead  of  the  man  that  sigh  and 
cry  for  tiie  abominations  done  in  flie  midat  of  Jerusaiem,* 
Ezek.  ix,  4 ;  that  this  mark  was  the  ngn  of  the  cross,  there 
being  a  resemblance  of  tiiat  figure  in  the  <aa  of  the  ancient 
alphabet,  which,  aaitih  he,  is  what  the  Samatitans  now  we. 
If  so,  the  form  of  this  letter  must  have  been,  as  some  nsportit 
was,  diflbrent  in  his  time  from  what  it  is  at  present,  in  which 
the  resemblance  is  very  smallf . 

*  Walton,  ttbi  yupra,  lect  xuv,  p.  S8.  8es  Couiqgii  Fandon  da 
Nommis  HebtBonwn,  cap.  v,  vi,  ^vii,  et  xi,  apnd  Creoii  FascicuL  Secimdam. 

t  HiflBfOD.  ID  loc.  Antiquis,  inquit,  HebraBorom  Uteris,  qoibus  usque  ho- 
die  utuntur  Samsritaai,  extrema  litem  Thaa  cnicis  babet  aimilinidiDeni. 
See  Dr.  Kennicott's  second  Dissertatioo  oo  the  state  of  the  Hebrew  Texty 
p.  49,  50,  and  Hieron.  Alexandri.  Epist  Jo.  Morino,  apod  Antaqnitatef 


9dlff,  Tbe  cUef  aigument  is  taken  6am  fin  old  Jewish 
•hekel,  wUch  on  one  side  hath  the  pot  of  maima;  and  on  the 
oAer,  Aaron's  miiacnlons  rod  that  bodded,  with  a  legend  on 
mie  8ide»  *'  The  ihekel  of  Ifrael ;"  on  the  other,  ''  JerMalen 
the  hciy/'  botfi  in  Samaritan  characters.  Some  of  tbe  she- 
kels were  in  the  possession  of  Rabbi  Moses  Nachmanides, 
Sttid  Sabbi  Aaorias*  among  the  Jews;  and  of  IContanust* 
and  ViUalpandnsf,  and  others  among  the  Christians. 

Now  this  AAbI  eonld  not  belong  to  the  Samaritans  after 
Hie  captivity,  whose  hatred  to  the  Jews  would  never  have 
aQfS9red  them  to  strike  such  an  inscription  on  their  cein>  as 
««  Jerusalem  haekodesh/'  It  most,  thwefere,  have  belonged 
to  the  Jews  before  the  €^>tivity,  which  eeaseqoently  proves 
the  Samaritan  character  to  have  been  then  in  nse*  TUb  ar- 
gmnent  §^ma,  indeed,  to  be  demonstration.  Nevertheless, 
eonridering  the  many  notorious  impositions  with  respect  to 
eoins  and  medals,  we  shotdd  be  well  assnted  of  the  genuineness 
of  these  shekels  §,  before  we  are  absolutely  detennined  by 
diem||. 

£ceMB  OiientBUs  dsr.  nroram  Cwd«  Barbaiiiii,  fceh,  Diissitaiisaibos 
Eptstolids  enodeatus,  epist.  vi,  p.  144, 145.    LoDduu,  1688* 

*  Menor.  EDaim,  p.  171.  See  the  passage  apud  Ezec.  Spanhem.  da 
usu  et  {ffSBStant.  Numism.  dissert,  iv,  p.  334,  edit.  Amstel.  1671;  or  i|i 
Hottinger  de  Nummis  Oriental,  dissert,  iii,  ad  calcem  Cippor.  Hebr.  p. 
135—189,  Sd  edit.  Heidelberg.  1662. 

t  AfMeMontaoiTubal-Cain,  deSido,  ¥01.111,  alb  init.  apsd'Gritieoa  8»- 
ctm,  ton.  fw,  p.  657,  edit.  Jxmdia, 

]  Villajpandi  Apparatus  io  Ezekielem. 

§  Hettinger  maintains  the  genoineness  and  great  antiquity  of  these  shekels, 
supposing  at  the  same  time  that  the  Samaritan  character  was  used  only  for 
civil  and  proline  purposes,  and  not  for  writbg  the  holy  scriptures.  See  his 
Crippi  Hebr.  dSssert.  iii,  de  Nbannis  QriMtaiiboa.  On  dn  otiMr  hsatf, 
Conringiu%  in  his  Paradoia  de  Nomnus  Hobnaonm,  cap.  viii,  ix,  flndeavosn 
to  prove  they  were  struck  after  the  captinty,  is  the  times  of  tba  Asmoaean 
princes,  and  of  the  Herods.  See  also  Reland  de  Nummis  Samaritanis,  di^ 
serLi. 

II  See  concerning  the  Hebrew  lattert,  Lndov.  Capell.  de  Aotiq.  Literar. 
Hebraic. ;  Moiini  exerdtat.  in  Pentateadi.  Sanarit.  eserc  ii,  cap.  iii,  sect. 
!▼,  et  seq. ;  Father  Simon's  Critical  History  of  the  Old  Taitament,  book  i, 
chap,  nii ;  Pfei£(eri  Critica  Sacra,  cap.  iv,  sect,  ii ;  Leosden.  Pbilolog.  He* 
breus ;  Prideaux's  Connect,  part,  i,  book  vi,  sub  A.  446 ;  and  Scaligir, 
and  Buxtorf,  and  Walton,  as  before  quoted. 
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SectmMy,  To  consider  the  points  or  vowels, 
which  there  is  Hkewise  no  little  controversy,  whether  thefy 
of  the  same  antiqmty  and  authority  with  the  c<Hi8oiiaiitay  or  oC 
a  later  original.    In  the  beginning  of  the  sixteenth  centuij. 
tfie  famous  Elias  Levita,  a  German  Jew,  ventured  to  cai 
their  antiquity  in  question,  and  ascribed  the  invention  of  tbes 
to  the  Masorites  of  the  school  of  Tiberias,  about  five  hundred 
years  after  Christ.    The  book,  which  he  published  on  this 
subject,  soon  raised  him  a  cloud  of  adversaries,  both  of  his 
<y«m  nation  and  among  Christiam.     Of  the  latter  were  pzht- 
cipally  the  two  Buxtorfs ;  the  father,  in  his  book  called  *'  Ti- 
berias, sive  Commentarius  Masoreticus  ;^'  and  the  son,  in  Ins 
*'  Tractatas  de  Punctorum,  Vocalium,  et  Accentuum,  in  Ubris 
Veteris  Testamenti  Hebraicis,  Orig^e,  Antiquitate  et  Autho- 
ritate* ;"  ivfaich  he  wrote  in  answer  to  Ludovicus  Capel,  a 
Protestant  divine,  and  Hebrew  professor  at  Saumur,  who  ia 
his  **  Arcanum  Punctationis**  had  espoused  Levita's  opinion  ; 
as  did  likewise  Joseph  Scaligerf ,  Morinus;]::,  Drusius§,  and 
several  other  critics. 

This  controversy  hath  employed  the  learned  for  upwards  of 
two  hundred  years. 

I  shall  first  g^ve  an  account  of  the  several  hypotheses  which 
have  been  advanced  on  this  subject,  and  then  of  the  ail- 
ments pro  and  con. 

The  hypotheses  are, 

Ist,  That  the  points  are  coeval  with  the  consonants,  and 
were  written  along  with  them  in  the  original  copies  of  the 
sacred  law. 

The  second  is,  that  they  were  added  by  Ezra,  at  the  time 
niien  he  is  supposed  to  have  changed  the  old  Samaritan  for 
the  Assyrian  or  Chaldee  character. 

Hie  third  is,  fliat  they  were  invented  and  added  by  the 
Masorites  of  the  school  of  Tiberias,   certain  Jewish  gram- 

*  See  Buxtorf.  de  Antiquitate  Panctor.  part  it,  cap.  zi. 

t  Scaliger.  Epist.  ad  Baxtorf.  243. 

t  Moria  Eiercitat.  Biblics,  exerdt.  vi,  et  Epist.  Buxtorfio  apod  Anci- 
qnitates  Ecdesise  Orientalis,  &c. ;  Oisseitationibos  Epistolicis  enucleatas, 
epist.  Ixx,  pnesertifD,  p.  368,  ad  fioem. 

§  Druaiufi  ad  Loca  Difficil.  Pentateuch,  cap.  25. 
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nariansy  who  devoted  themselves  to  the  revisal  of  the  Hebrew 
text,  and,  in  order  to  prevent  any  fatore  alteratioDS,  numbered 
the  sections,  words,  and  letters  in  each  book. 

The  school  of  Tiberias  in  Galilee  was  a  very  famous  one^ 
and  flourished  long  after  the  destniction  of  the  second  temple. 
The  grammarians,  or  critics,  of  that  school,  commonly  called 
Masorites,  are  supposed  to  have  invented  the  points  after  the 
completion  of  the  Talmud.  The  Papists  generally  embrace 
ibis  hypolhesis,  because,  in  their  opinion,  it  serves  the  cause 
of  oral  tradition,  and  hath  a  tendency  to  weaken  the  authority 
and  sufficiency  of  the  sacred  text;  and  for  oflier  reasons 
several  Protestants  have  received  it.  As  for  Capel,  the  most 
celebrated  Christian  champion  for  this  hypothesis,  although  he 
agrees  with  Elias  Levita  in  ascribing  the  first  edition  of  the 
points  in  the  text  to  the  Masorites  of  Tiberias,  he  nevertheless 
differs  from  him  in  this,  fliat  he  makes  the  invention  of  theai 
to  be  purely  human,  and  so  represents  them  as  of  no  antho-> 
rity ;  whereas  Levita  supposes  the  points  expressed  the  true 
and  genuine  reading,  which  had  been  preserved  and  handed 
down  by  tradition  from  the  first  writers  of  the  sacred  books ; 
so  that  in  effect  they  are  of  equal  authority  with  the  con- 
sonants. 

There  is  yet  2l  fourth  hypothesis  of  Dr.  Prideaux,  who  goes 
a  middle  way  betwixt  those  who  contend  for  the  points  beii^ 
coeval  with  the  consonants,  or  at  least  for  their  being  added 
by  Ezra  under  divine  inspiration ;  and  those,  who  allow  them 
no  higher  original  than  the  school  of  Tiberias.  He  con- 
ceives they  were  added  by  more  ancient  Masorites,  soon  after 
Ezra,  when  the  Hebrew  ceased  to  be  a  living  language ;  but 
did  not  come  into  common  use,  nor  were  taught  in  the  divinity 
schools,  till  after  the  compiling  of  the  Talmud.  There  were 
anciently  two  sorts  of  schools  among  the  Jews,  the  schools  of 
the  Masorites,  and  the  schools  of  the  Rabbies.  The  former 
only  taught  the  Hebrew  language,  and  the  reading  of  the  scrip- 
tures in  it ;  the  latter,  the  understanding  of  the  scriptures,  and 
the  traditional  interpretation  of  them.  Now  the  vowel  points. 
Dr.  Prideaux  supposes,  were  in  use  in  the  schools  of  the 
Masorites  several  ages  before  they  were  introduced  into  the 
schools  of  the  rabbies;  and.  thus  he  accounts  for  their  not 
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9dfyp  Tbofe  m  ev^iMi  neatiott  of  Urn  pdints  oir  lOv^Is^  in 
ho6ks  ifcofe  iuicieiit  tlMui  Uie  Talnmdr;  namely,  Bahir  and 
Zolnrt  the  fint  of  which  ia  said  to  have  Wen  trxitten  a  littb 
befiwe  our  Saviour's  time ;  and  the  neoond,  whieh  qiiotea  and 
nSm  to  xt»  not  nrooh  above  a  oentmy  i^r*.  Bnxtoif  the 
elder  quotes  the  following  paasage,  among  othen),  .out  of 
Bahor,  '*  TaiEA  snnt  puieta  com  litnria  legs  Uosib  quails  est 
imima  vitas  in  corpore.^  But  these  two  books  0tb  njected 
by  Capelf  and  others*  as  spofious  and  isodem«  Prideaujt 
aattlit  there  aie  manjr  particdais  in  them,  wUeh  mmufestly 
prove  them  to  be  so»  and  that,  for  above  a^  thoosand  years 
alter  the  pretended  time  of  their  eomposnre,  they  were  neVer 
hnard  of,  quoted,  or  mentioned  j;. 

AtUjff  Thai  the  points  were  in  use  in  our  Saviour's  time, 
tfad  thesefore  long  before  the  Maaorites  c^  Tibenaa^  is  aigned 
from  the  following  passage  of  St  MatOiew,  "  One  iota,  cmt 
ntifaia ;"  which  we  translate  titde,  ''  shaU  not  pass  from  th^ 
kmr/'  chap,  v,  IB.  The  tittles  or  points  therefore  at  that  time 
belonged  to  the  law§.  But  Capel  understands  by  the  nepauu, 
not  the  pointy  but  the  corolla^  or  floiuishes,  sometimes  made 
about  the  Hebrew  consonants  ||. 

For  the  high  antiquity  of  the  points,  and  that  they  must  be 
coeval  with  the  consonants,  it  is  argued, 

Isf,  That  as  it  is  impossible  to  pronounce  the  language 
without  vowels,  so  it  would  be  alike  impossible  to  teach  it, 
nnless  the  vowels  were  expressed^.    And, 

2dly,  If  it  be  allowed,  that  the  present  vowel  points  are 
not  of  the  same  authority  with  the  consonants,  but  merely  of 
human  and  late  invention,  it  will  greatly  weaken  the  authority 
of  the  holy  scriptures,  and  leave  the  sacred  text  to  an  arbi- 
trary and  uncertain  reading  and  interpretation**. 

*  Buxtorf.  Tiberias,  cap.ix,  sect,  iii,  p.  70 ;  Baxfiorf.  Fil.  de  Antiq.  Pone- 
tonim,  part,  i,  cap.  r,  p.  68,  et  seq. 

'  t  Capell.  Arcanum  Panctat.  Ub.  ii,  capb  iii;  at  Viadlcin  Aicani,  lib.  i, 
oap.  vm,  0ecl.  siii,  et  itq. 

I  Prideaux'fi  CoBDect.  pait  i,  book  t,  vol.  ii,  p.  501, 508,  lOCh  edit. 

§  Bqxtorf.  1^ de PuDctoram Antiquitatay  pait.ii,  cap.  zv, p. 485, 486. 

H  Capelli,  Afcanmn  PimoiatiefiiBy  lib.  ■»  cap*  m;  i^  Vndkm  Arcaai, 
Kb*  ii,  cap.  xiii;  see  also  Marckii  SjUoge  Dissenalioonm,  eiercitat.  iiL 

%  See  Bttxtoif.  de  Punctor.  Aotiq.  pait.  i^  cap.  i,  p.  SOS,  el  seq. 

**  Boxtorf.  libeiias,  cap.  ix^  p.  86;  et  Boxtorf.  Fil.  da  Punctor.  Antiq. 
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It  k  bdaed  advaaoed  by  tke  gBoAmak  on  Ike  odM#  ifiie 
of  Ae  q«6st]0ii»  tint  tbe  dUph,  he,  wn$,jod^  and  jphow  oogi- 
bbDj  lerved  for  Towds*.    To  which  it  is  repiiedp  tiuiit  dtaro 
are  maltitadM  of  wonls»  in  whioh  none  of  these  letters  ooevrf. 
And  it  is  certain  &^  were  not  in  all  words  in  Jerom  s  tarn, 
who  in  his  commentaiy  on  Isaiah  saith,  that  the  woid  ion 
Mabkar,  is  written  with  tfaiee  letters]:.    Bjit  Ci^  tUnb 
it  reasonable  to  suppose^  that  neither  Moses  nor  Sna  wosH 
haye  used  tbe  olspi.  wuh  mdjod  at  all,  if  they  had  been  Iha 
antiion  of  tke  points,  which  render  diese  letteis  nendiflji. 
And  Ihongh  all  words  ha^e  not  these  sMilref  lecHemup  jet 
wherever  they  are  wwting,  they  may  easily  by  sopplied  ia 
reading,  by  those  who  are  skilled  in  the  tongue,  as  4ie  persons 
midonbtedly  were  to  whom  it  was  a  native  langiiagQ§.    To 
wUcb  some  have  added,  that  Ibese  letters  have  been  stmofc 
oat  of  many  woids,  in  wbicb  tbey  were  fonaody  written,  as 
braig  of  ao  use  smoe  Ibe  invention  of  vowel  points.    To  this 
it  can  only  be  replied.  If  that  were  tbe  case,  many  "  iolss 
most  have  perished  fr<Hn  tbe  law."    Besides,  who  would  vos* 
tore  to  expwge  these  letters?    Not,  surely,  tbe  MasociteSi 
who  were  so  sqperstitiously  smipnlous  and  exact,  as  to  pro* 
serve  even  the  irregnlarites  of  the  letters;  and  bamig  oo«iffited 
and  set  down  tbe  number  of  tbe  letters  contained  in  each  bool^ 
they  theieby  placed  a  guard  against  its  bemgdooebyany  bodj 
after  tbem.    But  notwithstanding  all  their  caie||,  it  is  certaift 
the  matre9  lectionu  bave  been  sometimes  omitted ;  for  they 
are  more  firequent  in  some  of  tbe  older  manuscripts  tban  in 
later  manuscripts,  or  m  tbe  printed  text^. 

pait.ii,  cap.  «▼,  p.419,et  teq.;  CaipsMwrii Cridca  8«:m,  pwt,  i,  09. ▼,  sect. 
Tii,  p.  S4S— 840. 

*  Capelli  Arcanum  Ponctadonisy  lib.i,  cap.  xviii,  six. 

f  Buxtorf.  de  PuDCtorum  Antiq.  part,  i,  cap.  xiv,  p.  198;  et  pait«  ii, 

cap.  viii. 

}  Hieron.  in  Isa.  iii,  8. 

§  Capel.  VindicuB  ArcttDi,  lib.  ii,  cap.  fi. 

jl  Gooceming  the  inoooiittency  and  imperfectioQ  of  the  If  aeondi,  and  ili 
i^^tyflft^^if^Mry  tftgiiaid  tha  purity  i>f  tha  iacTftd  texty  see  Oapeili  Crilica  SacwL 
lib.  V,  cap.  xii,  p.  S73,  et  seq. ;  lib.  iii,  cap.  xvi,  p.  156, 186 ;  cap.  xix,  p. 
SOS ;  Dr.  Kennicott's  6f8t  Dissert,  on  the  Hebrew  Text,  p.  847, 361,  et  aeq.; 
297, «t  seq. ;  848, 340, 546,  547 ;  second  Dissert,  p.  S45,  et  scq.;  269—991, 
451, 468, 469  s  iu>d  in  some  other  places. 

%  See  Dr.  Kemii0ott*s  fim  Dissert,  on  tbe  Uehcaw  Text,  p.  SOS* 
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The  foregoing  argnments  for  Use  anAqfuityvpf:  the  pooitg'  are 
produced,  chiefly/ by  Buxtorf.    We<;olneiiow^    ' 

Secondly^  To  confer  the  argomente  a^inst  the  antiqai^ 
df  the  points,,  b;^  which  Capel  endeavonrB  to  prove;  they  were 
adMed  by  the  Ma^rites  of  Tiberias.'  These" are  drawn  from 
gaoDomat;  from  teMmony,  and  from  history. 
-  isti  The  grammatical  ailments  are  built  piincijpally  upon 
the  iters  and  chethibKi  The  ckeihibh,  from  2iH^  chatkabk^ 
soripsit,  is  the  ieadiiig  in  the  text,  the  ieri'r  Sf6m\^iip  iard^ 
hgit,  the  reading  in  the  margm.  Generally  the  wroiig  one  'is 
in  the  text^  and  the  true  in  the  mai^<  Some  of  the  moiie 
soodem  raU>ies  ascribe  these  marginal  corrections,  or'Tariomb 
leadings,  to  "Eeta,  Abarbanel  imputes  the  ifheihibhim,  tb^' 
kvegularides  and  andknalies  in  the  text,  to  tfaeoriginid  writers; 
who  designed  to  comprise  soitie  mysteries  in  'them.  Or^  h& 
thinks,  they  might,  in  some  instfmnes,  be  owing  to  fheir  mad^ 
Tortoncy,  or  to  their  want  of  skill  in  grloaBiar  and  ortbogra- 
|riqr;  and  that  Ezra,  not  willing  >to  insert  in  the  text  his  cor-j 
loolions  even  of  the  mistakes  pf  the  original'  writers,  contenttft 
himself  with  placing  them  in; the  margin.  '  Elias  Letite  very 
mbsordly  maintains,  that  the  various  readings  themseb^s  wtore 
domed  by  tradition  from  the  orig^ial'  wriOers*.  Thot  first  of 
theae  opinions,  is  the  most  plausible ;  namely,  that  Ezra,  in  r^w- 
viewing  the'  difierent  cOfnes,  m 'order  to  publish  a  perfect  edi^ 
tion,  marked  the  several  variations,  and  put  one  readii^  in  th)» 
text,  and  the  other  in  the  margin.  But  it  is  a  stroiig  objec- 
tion to  Ezra's  having  done  it,  that  such  marginal  readings/ 
difiR^rent  from  the.texty  are  found  in  the  hook  of  Ezra  itself/ 
wk^  cannot  be  supposed  to  haire  been*  in  doubt  of  the  tmo. 
reading  of  his  own  writings;  and  therefore  they  nmst,  at  least 
partly,  have  been  inserted  since  Ezra's  time^-.  .      / 

Further,  it  should  seem  that  these  marginal  corrections  were 
not  in  the.  cofNoa  from  whence,  either  the  Seventy,  the  ChaW 
dee  paraphrastf  Aquila,  Symmochus,  or  Theododan  made 
theor  venrions ;  since  they  sometimes  fettoiw  the  ibm,  some^* 
times  the  chethibh ;  whereas  had  these:  marginal  coireotionsf 

r  1 
I 

*  Ci^Ui  Critica  Sacra,  Kb.  iii,  cap.  xxv, 

f  That  the  Kerioth  were  properly  a  coUectioo  of  various  readings,  wbo- 
Ofer  made  the  coUeccioii,  is  weil  proved  by  Dr.KenniooCty  second  Dissert, 
op  the  Hebrew  Teit,  p.  981,  et  leq. 
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beeo  in  their  copies,  Aay  would  doubdeas,  ogdiiMuaj,  if  not 
always,  ha^e  fidlowed  them.  Neither  Josephos,  nor  Vtito, 
Bor  Origeo,  nor  Jerome  make  aay  mention  of  the  htri  and 
Ae  cAalAt&A ;  nor  does  the  Misfanah.  The  QtmarUy  indeed, 
mentions  those  words  which  were  written  but  not  read,  wmi 
those  which  were  read  but  not  written,  as  abo  obeeene  woxds; 
instead  of  which  were  read  others  that  are  more  paia  and 
chaste.  Bat  it  does  not  take  notice  of  the  other  part  of  the 
itri  and  chethibk^  namdy,  those  words  wUch  we  written, 
and  lead  in  a  differ^it  manner.  From  all  this  it  is.cqih 
duded,  that  the  kerufik  began  to  be  collected  a  iitde  befoie 
dbe  completion  of  the  Talmud,  probably  by  tbe  Masootea  «f 
Ti>erias*.  From  hence  Capel  argnes  against  the  VkHsfaakf 
pf  the  points,  endeaTOuring  to  prove  that  they  have  no  hif^nr 
mi  original  than  the  ktri  and  the  cheihibh:  and  fin-  tiiis  he 
ofien  the  folkwing  reasons:—* 

fini^  The  keriotk  are  varions  lections  of  the  consonaals 
only;  there  are  none  of  the  Towels  or  points,  as  donbttess 
4M»e  wonld  have  been,  had  the  points  been  in  the  copies  from 
whence  the  keriotk  were  madef  • 

SBCon4ly$  There  are  certain  irregularities  in  the  ponctnn- 
lion,  which  show  that  the  p<nnts  were  not  in  the  copies,  icom 
whence  the  keri  and  the  ehethibk  were  made.  Now  these 
hregnlarites  are  observed,  both  in  whole  words,  and  in  parts 
of  words. 

Isf,  In  whole  words;  these  are  either  single  words,  or 
words  combined,  or  divided.  Those  in  angle  words  are 
when  the  consonants  are  either  redundant,  or  defective,  or 
are  wholly  suppressed.  Of  the  first  sort,  there  is  an  instaBee 
in  the  fifty-ftrst  chapter  of  Jeienaah  and  the  third  vesse; 
where  "T^T  jidhroch  is  written  twice*  And  tUs  sapeiftaona 
word  hath  no  points:  which  is  thus  accounted  for^  that  fliose 
who  settled  the  keri  and  ehetkibh,  finding  the  word  in  tbnr 
copies,  durst  not  strike  it  out,  but  pereeiviiy  it  to  be. an 
erratum,  and  superflnous,  they  would  not  point  it ;  whereas, 
had  it  been  pointed  in  their  books,  Ihey  would  doubdess  have 
given  it  as  they  found  it,  and  no  more  have  dared  to  expunge 
the  vowels  than  the  consonants.     Hence  it  is  inferred,  thai 

.  .  *  Capcii.  Cntica.  Sacn,  hb.  iii,  emp*  xiv^  &▼. 

t  Cttpeli.  Arcanum  PunctatioaiB,  lib.  i,  cap.  riL 
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file  kerioth  vr&te  more  ancient  than  <lie  points*  and  tUsl  Hm 
copies  vbieh  snppBed  them  were  mq>o]nted. 

Of  the  second  sort,  where  the  oonsonants  are  defisotiTe,  we 
have  an  instance  in  the  tfair^-first  chapter  of  Jeremndi,  and  the 
thirty- eighth  verse ;  where  we  have  the  voweb  of  a  word  in  the 
eheihibk,  wittiout  &e  consonants,  wUeh  consonants  are  snpi^ed 
in  the  keri ;  and  without  which  supplement  the  t^ct  is  not  soisa. 
fhe  Masorah  observes  eleven  instances  of  this  kind.  Now  it 
cannot  be  thought,  the  words  were  written  thus  originally,  or 
yj  Ezra,  or  that  any  other  transcriber  through  carelessness 
should  omit  the  consonants,  while  he  set  down  the  vowelr. 
Thereibre  it  is  snpposed,  tibat  those  who  invented  the  points, 
found  the  word  omitted,  doubttess  through  the  incuria  of  some 
transcriber;  yet  durst  not  put  the  consonants  in  the  text,  but 
in-  die  margin,  and  the  vowels  only  in  the  text 

There  are  also  instances  of  the  consonants  being  suppressed 
in  reading  the  text,  by  other  consonants  being  put  in  their 
room  in  the  mar^ ;  as,  when  the  original  word  seemed  to  those 
who  invented  the  vowels  to  be  oliscene,  and  therefore  not  pro- 
per ia  be  read,  they  have  substituted  another  word  in  ttie  mar^ 
gin,  and  put  the  vowels  proper  to  that  word  under  the  word 
in  the  text  For  instance,  in  the  eighteenth  chapter  of  the 
second  book  of  Kings,  and  t^e  tw<enty-seventh  verse ;  wWe 
tte  eonsdnants  in  the  text  6annot  be  read  with  the  vowels 
annexed  to  them,  which  evidently  belong  to  the  consonants  in 
the  mai^^.  We  cannot,  therefore,  suppose,  that  the  Toweh 
in  &e  teitt  were  origiBally  affixed  to  the  words  they  are  now 
onder;  or  that  they  were  put  to  diose  words  before  the  inven- 
tion of  these  marginal  readings*. 

There  are  observations  likewise  made  on  the  combinations 
of  words.  Thus  the  word  DfWHQ  meesAiasi,  in  the  sixth 
chapter  of  Jereniiah  and  the  twenty-ninth  verse,  ought  to  be 
written  in  two  words,  as  in  the  margin ;  for  the  punctuation 
is  not  just  if  flie  consonants  are  jomed  together ;  but  agrees 
vwy  well  witfi  the  consonants  if  they  are  divided. 

Sometimes,  again,  we  iud  one  word  broke  into  two  in  the 
text,  which  are  joined  together,  as  they  should  be,  in  the  mar- 
gin.   In  the  thirty-fourth  chapter  of  the  second  book  of  Cb^ 
nioles  and  the  sixth  verse,   Drf^HQ  "Vn  hechar  boikekem 
*  CapelL  Arcnum  Pimctat.  lib.  i,  cap.  xi,  espedally  sect,  vi— is. 
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otebt  eeftamlT  to  be  one  word,  as  in  4e  mai^;  oAerwise 
Ae  pw-tuati^n  is  Tcry  kregdar.     Now  tfce  books  of  CW 
Ma  «re  ge««By  »«PP«ed  to  have  been  wnttoi  ^  Ena. 
Bnt  wfaoerer  wrote  them,  it  caanot  be  imagined,  that  tfait 
j^Kcdar  punctBatioii  was  in  the  original  copy;  bat  the  «»- 
MMits  hqipening  to  be  afterwards  divided  tknmgh  die  m- 
«„«  of  the  tramcriber,  those  who  invented  the  points,  fixed 
Aemas  if  Hhadbeen,  what  it  ought  to  have  been,  one  wqid. 
Thns  mnch  for  the  irregularities  observed  in  whole  words*. 
*W/-    The  ineeularities  which  are  observed  m  parts  of 


2dly,  The  irregularities 

words,  or  letters,  are, 

Ut    A  pleonasni.*when  there  are  supetflnoos  letters,  either 

in  the'beginmne.  middle,  or  end  of  a  word-   In  the  befpnmng: 
■•nrnft^n^3*«'*'2KingsKii,d;  Jer.K.Uz^MK'for 

•««■  tseu,  Jer.  I.  8.  In  the  middk? :  as  33h3  «»'  aTQ 
herobh,  2  Kings  m.  28:  anW^I  <<"•  Ul  h  H  tthoBedem, 
2  Sam.  xvi,  2.  In  the  endl'as  t^JM  f<>f  CTN  "*>  2  Sam. 
xriii,  21 :  y^yh  and  n>ja  for  -»yV  /a«^a«.  and  "93  *«V- 
««i.  Josh.  Tiiiri2:  in  sdT  which  places  the  soperflnons  letter 
hath  no  vowel  to  it;  which  shows,  that  the  voweb  were  affixed 
to  the  text  since  these  errors  crept  into  it 

2d/y,  An  eUipsis,  or  the  omission  of  a  letter,  either  m  the 


beginning  of  a  word :  as  TTOyi  for  TTCS^ 
XX,  2;  where  the  vowel  isi'the  text,  under  the  pla«*  of  the 
eo^ant  whieh  is  omitted.  So  likewise  vh_  for.Vm  ^da. 
Lam.  ii.  2:  pM /or  pw  «««»,  Lam.  v,  7.  Or  in  the  middle 
of  a  word:  as  "orenn  *<»  CrCEHP  taccaphanchm,  Jer.  S, 

16:  i|2«  for  T2n2M  «««<•'»"'''  •^®'-  ^"»  ^'  ^^'^  **  """  ^'^ 
cA«<ra^e  both  wanting.     Or  at.  the'end  of  a  word :  as  nrW 

for  niDW  onru,  1  Sam.  xyiii,  19. 

3(%,  Permutation,  or  changing  one  letter  for  another :  as 
nsm  for  HDT  jidhcha,  vau  for  jod.  Psal.  x,  9 ;  which  error 
'wiiis  in  twenty-two  places:  hvKff',  &'  "^WtW  »«*«•/.  >* 
for  van,  Prov.  xi,  4;  Psal.  1x^2,12;  which  error  occurs 
seventy-five  times:  h^i  fo'  Vra  ^e*'*-'.  »•««*  *<"■  *'^**' 
Prov.  xix,  19 :  rTH  f"  ITT  *«;«.  *«  fo'  «««'  ^o^-  *^'  *= 

*  CapelL  Arcanani,  ubi  SDpra,  sect.  x. 
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and  ■»'i23^sfor  ^TnSt  gMkhdhecha,  vau  for  cap%/naf,  26am. 

T  V  :  "  ' 

xiv,  22. 

Athty,  Metathesis,  or  transposition :  as  TTff^  "for  Tf^^  J^' 
muth,  Prov.  xix,  15:  n*©*^  ^r  fyt^V  jumathy  2  Kings  xiv,  6. 

5thly,  Separation ;  when  a  letter  is  prefixed  to  one  word, 
which  belongs  to  the  next  word  before  it :  as  fc^'^jftQ  Hn'^'^ri 
for .  kV^inDn  r<^'^T\  hajitha    hammotsi,    2d  Samuel  v,  ,2  h 
ty^rWTSin  attJ  for  Ol^rvxh^  TVyH  shammah  phelishtim,  2 
Sfua.  xxi,  12.  ' 

From  these  and  the  Uke  instances  Capel  iitfers,  that  the 
punctuation  was  regulated  by,  and  conneqiieDtly  is  more  mo-' 
dem  than  die  kerioth*;  the  time  of  colleoting'  which,  as  I 
have  already  observed,  he  endeavours  to  fix  to  -  about  five 
hundred  years  after  Chriat.     We  proceed  now  to  the 

Second  cli^  of  arguments  against  the  antiquity  of  the' 
vowels,  whioh  are  drawn  firom  testimuony;  and  that,  accorchngf 
to  CapeU  is  either  taeit  or  express. 

Of  the  latter  sort  is  the  testimony,  of  Aben  Ezra,  R.  Davidf 

Kimchi,  IL  Jehuda  Levita,  and  R.  Elias  Levita,  wlio  are  all 

« 

of  this  opinion  f. 

Tacit  or  consequential  testim<my  is  taken  from  the  copies 
of  the  law,  which  are  kept  and  read  in  the  synagogues,  oi 
firom  the  jcabalistic  interpretation,  or  firom  passages  cf  ther 
Talmud.   ' 

1st,  From  the  coiMes  of  the  law,  c^ed  mn  1SD  tepher* 
torahr  written  on  a.  scroll  of  parchment,  and  read  every  sab- 
bath in  the  Jewish  synagogues.  These  copies  are  accounted 
by. them  th^  most  sacred,  and  preferred  to  all  others;  and 
they  are  constantly .  written  without  points.  But  had  tha 
points  been  of  equal  authority  with  the  consonants,  doubtless 
a  pointed  law  would  have  been  always  looked  upon  as  the 
most  sacred:};. 

2dly  From  the  cabalistieal  interpretations,  which  relate  to 
the  consonants,  and  none  of  them  to  the  vowels.     And  hence 

*  Capell.  Arcanum  Punctat.  lib.  i,  cap.  xi,  sect,  xi,  et  saq. 
f  Capell.  Arcaoum   Punctat.   lib.  i,    cap.  ii,  iii;    Buxtorf.  de  Pi: sic r* 
Antiq.  cap.  iii,  p.  11,  et  seq. ;  et  Capctl.  Vindiciae,  lib.  i,  cap.  i. 
t  Capell.  Arcanum  Punctat.  lib.  i,  cap.  iv.' 
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it  k  iili9iii94>  iiuA  the  w^^rdb  w^ie  aol  im  Mag  when 
interpretatioiis  were  made*. 

9dly,  From  tbe  Talmiid»  wUck  eontaiiis  tbe  "  jva  «t  ded- 
Slopes  magistcomiii  raomm/'  the  detenniiyitioiig  of  die  doe- 
ton  conceniiDg  wome  pafisagpes  of  tbe  law.    It  is  enimii, 
they  say,  the  points  were  not  affixed  to  tlie  text  wlieii  tiie 
Tabnad  was  composed,  because  there  are  several  dilutes 
ooficenung  the  aenie  of  passages  of  the  law»  whidi  could  not 
have  been  disputed  had  there  been  points.    Beades^  tliey 
never  mention  the  vowels,  though  they  have  the  fsirest  oppor- 
tunity and.ooeasion  to  mealkMi  them,  had  thaj  been  Aem  m 
bdng.    In  the  cMnnentaiy  on  this  passage  of  the  fint  book 
of  Kings,  ''  After  he,"*  that  is,  Joab,  **  had  ssntten  every 
wde  m  Sdom,"  1  Kings  si,  15,  the  Talnad  lelatea,  that 
when  Joab  letemed  from  this  expedition  he  told  David,  that 
he  had  smitten  «very  male  in  Edom.     David  asfced  bin,  why 
he  had  left  the  Amales  alive?    Joab  answeiu^  fW  law  says 
*^  zakar^     No,  saith  David,  we  read  *^)  z^er,  wmmtorim. 
Whereupon  Joab  went  to  ask  bis  master  how  he  read  this 
word  ?     His  master  read  it  zek0r ;  and  upon  this  Joab  drew 
his  sword,  with  a  design  to  murder  him.     Now  had  there 
been  points  at  this  time,  it  woidd  have  been  impossible  to  have 
made  this  mistake :  and  had  there  been  points  when  the  Tal- 
mud was  written,  there  would  have  been  no  room  to  have 
invented  this  story,  for  the  -points  detennine  it  to  be  xaiar. 
And  besides,  if  the  tafauadists  had  been  in  possession  of  vowd 
points,  thay  woidd  certainly  have  made  use  ef  tfcem  in  teHmg* 
this  stoiy,  that  so  the  sense  might  haw  been  plain,  and  not 
ttaUe  to  be  misunderstood;  whereas  the  two  woids  aie  no 
ways  diatingmshed,  bmng  both  written  widi  Oe  eonsoaants 
oaly. 

Another  instance  of  tins  sort  occurs  in  the  twelfth  chapter 
of  Leviticus  and  the  fifth  verse,  where  the  talmudists  dispute 
about  Ae  meanii^  of  Ae  word  D'^SQttJ-  These  oonsonafiti 
sonify  eitfier  two  weeks,  or  seventy  days.  Now  had  the 
vowel  points  been  then  used,  they  would  have  had  the  fairest 
opportunity  of  saying  it  must  be  two  weeks,  because  there  is 
a  iibiutz  under  the  betk;  and  they  would  doubtless  ha?e 

*  Capell.  uhi  tupm,  cmp.  v,  sect  i-^. 
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k  CP)OQ>  MkMkunfmdm;  whoreaB  they  put  iufWn  only 

the  ooaaonantS' 

Agatn,  on  the  fi^-tUid  dwpter  of  liaiah  and  the  levfln- 
teenth  Tene  they  dispnte>  whether  ^^"Ss  ngnifies  children^ 
or  builders.  The  consonants  may  signify  either,  but  thQ 
voweb  determine  it  to  mean  children*. 

We  proceed  now  to  the 

Third  sort  of  arguments,  which  Capel  draws  from  the. 
Chaldee  paraphrases  of  Jonathan  and  Onkelos,  the  Greek 
versions  of  Aqnila,  Symmachns,  and  Theodotion»  and  espe* 
eiaUy  that  of  the  Septuagint*  by  which  he  endeavours  to 
prove,  that  the  copy,  from  which  they  translated,  was  without 
points.  This  appears  with  respect  to  them  all,  froin  their 
translating  sevei^  words  in  a  sense  different  from  that  which 
the  points  determine  them  to  mean.  I  shall  select  some  in- 
stances from  the  Septuagint  only.  In  the  fifteenth  chapter  of 
Genesis,  and  the  eleventh  verse,  for  DHi^  3t&^  vqjjjashiiA 
otham^  "  he  drove  them  away,"  the  Seventy  read  OfStk  ItB'n 
viyjishibh  ittam,  and  accordingly  render  it  xoei  nvtxa^snv' 
atmi^^  he  sat  down  by  them  (that  is,  the  carcasses),  to  watch 
them,  that  the  fowls  mig^t  not  devour  them.  In  the  forty-* 
seventh  chapter  and  the  the  thirty-first  verse,  for  mSDil  ^^^ 
mitah,  a  bed,  they  read  n^QH  hammatteh,  a  staff,  and  ac- 

cordingly  translate  it  paSh  oms.  In  the  eighteendi  chtqpter 
and  the  twelfth  verse,  for  n^*i3^  gtiedhnaht  pleasure,  fliey 

i^&d  nnV  gnadheanahy  hitherto,  rendering  it  toi  ts  uuv^ 
In  the  thirty-second  Psalm  and  the  fifth  verse,  **  I  said,  I 
will  confess  my  transgressions,''  or  upon  my  transgressions, 
for  ^^  gnalii,  upon,  they  read  i^  gnalai,  rendering  it 

mat'  ifjLS  (Psal.  xxxi,  in  the  Greek).  In  the  forty-seventh 
Psabn  and  the  tenth  verse,  for  Qy  gnam,  the  people,  they 

read  qj^  gnim,  with ;  instead  of  **  the  people  of  the  God  of 
Abraham,"  it  is  in  their  version  (Asra  xb  B$9  ASpaofu^  with  the 
God  of  Abraham.  In  tfie  thirfy-tfaird  Psalm  and  tfie  seventh 
verse,  instead  oi  ^}Q  cannedh,  like  a  heap,  they  read  ^33 

cannodh,  like  a  botUe,  rendering  it  wcru  turxaK    In  the  BintL 

*  Capell.  ubi  supra,  sect,  tv,  et  seq. 
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obapttr  of  Hosea  and  Hie  first  v^ecMi*  finr  '^m  e/,  to^  ttiejFi 
^1^  a/,  not,  rendering  it  i/^tj^b.  In  the  first  diapter  «£  Jod 
mi  tlie  Mghteenth  Tene,  for  ^«)m  na&Aooitf/  are  perplered, 
thej  read  ^333  m6icA«,  wept,  from  nSS  ftacAoA,  Jf«7tf ;  and 
accordingly  ^ey  render  it  sxXav(rdy.  From  these  and  several 
other  instances  it  is  inferred,  that  the  translators  of  the  Sep- 
tnagint  had  no  Bible  with  points ;  or,  at  least,  that  the  copy 
they  translated  from  was  not  pointed  as  ours  is. 

The  instances  of  the  like  soii,  which  Capel  produces  oat  of 
the  Chaldee  paraphrases,  and  other  ancient  Tersions,  are  not 
so  evidently  to  the  purpose  of  his  argument  as  those  fiiom  the 
Septuagint. 

Let  us  now  see  what  b  replied  to  these  arguments  of  Gapei 
by  Buxtorf  and  others,  who  contend  for  the  high  antiquity  and 
authority  of  the  Hebrew  points. 

First,  As  to^  the  argument  drawn  from  the  keri  and 
chethibh: — 

Bnxtorf  admits  the  keri  and  chethibh  to  have  been  prior  to 
the  points ;  and  therefore,  in  order  to  maintain  his  opinK>n, 
that  Ezra  was  the  author  of  the  points,  he  asserts,  that  it  was 
Ezra,  and  not  the  Masorites  of  Tiberias,  who  first  collected 
the  kerioth,  and  then  regelated  by  them  the  punctuation  in 
the  text*.  We  have  abready  taken  notice  of  tiie  reasons^ 
which  Capel  offers  on  the  contrary,  for  allowing  the  kerioth 
no  higher  antiquity  than  the  time  of  the  Masorites  of  Ti- 
berias. 

'  There  are  others,  who  assert,  that  the  various  lections, 
which  are  to  be  found  in  the  Masorah,  and  part  of  which  are 
inserted  in  the  margin  of  the  Hebrew  Bible,  are  made  upon 
the  vowels  as  wfell  as  upon  the  consonants  f;  and  they  endea- 
vour to  show,  that  the  various  lections  upon  the  consonanti 
are  owing  to  the  irregularity  of  the  vowels ;  and  if  so,  the 
vowels  must  have  been  prior  to  these  marginal  corrections. 
Thus  they  prove  the  antiquity  of  the  points  from  the  keri  and 
chethibh;  and  their  argument  is  this:  There  are  many  in- 

*  Buxtorf.  de  Antiq.  Functor,  part,  i,  cap.  viii ;  and  on  the  other  side 
C^pell.  Vindicie  Arcani,  lib.  i,  cap.  ix. 

t  See  Whitfield's  Dissertation  on  the  Hebrew  Vowel-Points,  sect,  ix,  p. 
134,  et  seq.  lirerpool,  1748. 


staAeeSy  vAtBte  the  cononaiits  in  the  nargm  are  plainly 
fitted  to  the  TOirels  in  the  text  But  had  Aere  been  nd 
ToivelA  in  the  text  when  the  keri  •werer  made,  there  wcmiA 
kave  been  no  occasion  for.  these  corrections;  for  the  test 
Slight  have  been  read  with  oth^  rowels,  and  the  'sense  of  it 
mnch  mended.  For  instance,  in  the  eighth  chapter  of  G^ 
Basis  and  the  seventeenth  verse,  where  the  word  i?  the  text 
is  M2nn  havtsi,  bring  forth,  the  keri  reads  HS^^H  hajjttsi, 
divide ;  which  is  plainly  suited  to  the  punctuation  in  the  text;, 
for  had  there  been  no  points,  they  would  rather  have  read  it 
MSin  hotsi,  as  it  ought  to  be,  and  then  there  would  have 

been  no  occasion  for  this  marginal  correction.  There  is  much 
such  another  instance  in  the  fifth  Psalm  and  the  ninth  verse, 
where  "^ffir^n  hdvshar  in  the  text  is  corrected  by  ■^C^ri'^^'- 
shar  in  the  margin ;  whereas  it  ought  to  be  ^'Of\T\  hoshar  or 
Ittrtil  hoshir,  in  the  imperative  hiphil,  from  ^'\ffi  jashar, 
rectus  fait.  In  the  twenty-first  Psalm  and  the  second  verse 
the  word  y^i^  jageil,  exultabitf  is  changed  in  the  keri  into 

^Tj<^d,;  but  the  consonants  in  the  text  aare  regular  in  hiphil, 
and  should  be  pointed  ^^y^  j€^il-    There  coiild>  therefore, 

be  no  reason  for  the  keri  to  leave  out  the  letter  jod,  but  only 
to  make  the  consonants  suit  to  the  erroneous  punctuation  in 
the  text.    In  the  fifty-first  Psalm  and  the  fourth  verse,  nS*irT 

multiplied  in  the  text  is  corrected  by  i^'in  herebh  in  me 
margin.  Now  had  there  been  no  points  in  the  text,  they 
would  doubtless  have  read  fra'in  harhih,  of  which  y)j^ 
herebh  is  nothing  but  a  contraction.  In  the  fifty-ninth  Psalm 
and  the  sixteenth  verse,  )'!Q;^3'>  jenungnun^  vagabuntur,  is 

made  in  the  keri  py^3*^,  suited  to  the  erroneous  punctuation^ 
nQ;*i3*i;  for  had  there  been  no  points,  instead  of  making  this 
correction,  they  would  doubtless  have  read  it  ft3;i3*i,  as  it 
ought  to  be ;  for  the  sense  is  plainly  in  kal.  In  the  seventy- 
seventh  Psalm  and  the  twelfth  verse,  "^^StM  recordabor ;  in 
the  margin  it  is  "^"i^tt^  ezchor;  whereas  it  might  have  been  as 
well  read  I'^StM  azchir  in  hiphil.  In  Psalm  the  eighty-ninth 
and  eighteenth  verse,  tyc^  exultahit,  is  changed  by  the  keri 
into  Cn"\n  tarum,  in  kal;  whereas  0^F\  tarim,  in  hiphiU  better 
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agiaet  wiA  the  coatexi.    flee  man  mmbumtm  rf  ihe 
tbe  aglity4iftb  PmIdl  and  fint  ymae,  the  Imidmd  Mdiftfa 
FtmbD  and  eighteentk  and  twenty-ei^th  ▼etses,  tfaa  kflndml 
Old  fortieth  BMdm  md  nialk  Tene,  die  hudrod  ftrty-fifik 
PBakn  aad  sixth  awl  eighth,  tenas;  and  espeeialiy  the  tldrtieth 
FMlm  and  tiie  ibwth  ▼erae.  where  %T)Y«a  from  *rT»  jaradk, 
iucemiiti  is  eorreoted  in  &e  itert  by  leanng  cmt  the  tMfii ,  ami 
so  making  it  the  infinitiTe  or  g^nind  halt  widi  the  affix  jod^ 
fT^f  a  descendere  me ;  -whereas  die  sense  is  better  if  we 
retain  the  vau,  and  point  it  as  the  participle  "H^^^iq  mti/ored' 
hei;  according  to  the  Seventy,  who  render  it  «*»  rt^w  xarm^ 
/Soiyoyrcciy,  which  is  followed  iif  the  old  English ?ernon»  ''Thou 
shak  keep  my  life  from  them  that  go  down  into  the  pit.'* 
This,  instance  is  said  to  have  convinoed  PocodL.  above  all 
others,  of  the  antiquity  of  the  points* 

However,  it  may  he  observed  on  this  argoment,  that  it  tnp- 
paaes  die  knioih  not  to  have  been  yarioos  raadingg  coUeded 
from  maansoripts,  bat  oonreciions  of  die  teirt»  made  in  c<m- 
foraiity  to  an  aopmaloiis  puoctaation.    Now,  adoHtting  that 
this  erroneous  pointing  was  prior  to  the  i$rioih,  woold  it  aoi 
have  been  more  natural  to  have  put  a  teri  upon  the  vowels^ 
than  to  have  placed  erroneous  consonants  in  the  maigin,  in 
conformity  with  erroneous  vowels  in  die  text?    If  we  sup- 
pose the  herioih  to  have  been  the  various  readings  of  dif- 
ferent copies,  all  that  seems  necessary  to  account  for  thdor 
being  often  worse  than  the  readings  in  the  text,  is  to  aqipose, 
that  those  who  collected  them  were  very  injudicious  peisoii8» 
or  had  a  great  reverence  for  particular  copies,  the  readings  of 
which  they  on  that  account  preferred,  though  lew  eligible  in 
themselves  than  the  readings  in  the  text    Besides,  supposing 
the  kerioth  were  made  in  conformity  with  the  voweb  in  the 
twt,  we  mnst  then  suppose  likewise,  that,  with  twpenX  to  die 
iitftances  where  we  meet  wi4h  points  in  the  text  without  co». 
sonants,  the  transcriber  wrote  the  points,  forgetting  at  die 
same  time  to  write  the  consonants,  which  is  very  hard  to  con- 
ceive ;  and  where  we  meet  with  consonants  widiout  points,  if 
tt»  points  were  diere  when  die  kerioih  were  made,  why 
should  die  points  be  omitted  in  die  text  any  more  dian  the 
consonants  ?    To  the 


Skemid  dtm  c£  m^mmmAu  ogaiiiat  fk»  aalfqaity  of  Ae 
jfomUp  whidi  um  taken  finMi  tbe  Sq^hei^Tdnih,  ib»  Cakahi» 
ami  Tafandy  it  is  vested. 

Iff,  Ai  to  the  Sephn'-Totah*,  it  if  eiAiiowledged,  tiiat 
the  copies  of  the  bw,  wUeh  w^e  pmUicly  feed  n  4he  Jewiah 
syMgogOfei;  were  always,  at  leaat  aa  ftr  b^k  aa  we  om  traee 
thaiB,  witbwit  poiiita.  But  to  Ihe  ialaraiioe,  that  the  pointa 
ana  ^f  mpdum  ioTettfeana,  booaiiae  Ihe  Jowa  dwat  not  make 
any  alteralion  in  their  law»  bnt  would  tranacxibe  it  jnat  a«  they 
found  it,  it  ia  replied:  that  from  hoiee  it  might  as  well  be 
proKed,  that  the  ieri  did  originally  belong  to  the  law  (which 
ia  absurd  to  imagmeX  as  that  the  pointa  did  not.  The  Jowa 
give  two  reaaona  for  the  Sqpher^Torah's  being  wiftten  with- 
out pmnta.  The  one  iB,  that  it  ia  thereby  capable  of  m<»o 
myBtexiotta  interpratationa ;.  the  other,  that  erery  odo  is  hound 
to  write  oyer  the  law  once  m  hia  life,  or  at  least  to  get  it 
wfittaa  for  him ;  and  it  muat  be  wntton  witiiout  any  Mmider, 
for  one  biuDdar  profoaea  the  whole.  It  ia  therafova  proper 
it  should  be  writtan  without  pcnota,  because  in  such  a  vast 
munber  of  points  it  would  be  morally  impoaaibb  to  avoid 
bluadera. 

Perhaps  a  tUrd  aaaaoa  mi^  be  added  for  the  Sqiher- 
Torah's  being  written  without  pointa,  namely,  that  being 
written  merely  for  the  use  of  such  penons  aa  are  well  TCBraed 
in  the  Hebrew  tongue  (for  it  is  net  to  he  suppoaed,  that  any 
others  are  employed  as  public  leaders  kt  the  syuagogne),  there 
was  ao  need  to  write  it  widi  die  points,  they  being  Tcay  ca- 
pable of  reading  without  them.  But  as  M.  T.  C.  is  suflioent 
for  one  who  ia  veiaed  in  the  Boniaa  contitelioni,  while  a  more 
unakiifol  perM>n  cannot  read  uatlesa  Harena  Tdhna  Cicero  be 
wmiB  at  length ;  so  those  copiaa,  which  were  written  merafy 
for  the  nae  of  the  learned  in  the  Hebrew  language,  being 
written  frithottt  points  will  by  no  means  pro?e,  tfmt  pointa 
were  not  necessary  for,  and  anciently  used  by,  foe  more  un- 
learned. 

As  for  the  assertion,  foat  the  Jews  durst  not  make  any 
alteration  in  didhr  law,  but  would  transcr9>e  it  just  aa  they 
found  it,  and  that  therefore  they  would  have  inserted  the 

*  Soe  Baitorf.  de  Antiq.  Ptoodor.  part.!,  cb|i.  iv ;  aod  on  tbo  other  band 
Capell.  Vindkaa  Arcaoi,  Jib.  t,  cap.  ii. 


points' into' the  Seplier-l^orah, ' if  dtey  had  then  beea  med 
originally,  or  had  been  invented  by*£Bra;  this  ssppoaes^  that 
the  same  superstitioas  regard  was  always  paid  to  the  cfasine- 
lers  and  letters  in  which  the  law  was  written,  as  faxth  been 
done  sinoe  the  thne  of  the  Masorites  of  Tiberias;  and  dnit 
the  Jews  wonld  have  scrupled  to  write  out  copies  witlHmt 
points,  for  the  use  of  their  pubiio  readers,  vAik>  did  not  need 
them ;  which  is  not  probable,  even  thongfa  they  had  looked  on 
the  vowel  pobts  to  be  as  autbentid  as  the  consonants. 

Again,  though  the  modem  Sepher-Torah  is- written  without 
points,  yet  we  cannot  be  certain  how  the  fiict  bath  aiwaj^ 
been,  partictdariy  how  it  was  m  the  time  of  £sra;  for  there 
are  no'icopies  of  the  law  now  extant,  near  so  ancient  as  Us 
time.  As  for  the  copy  in  the  church  of  St.  Donunick  in 
Bononia,  pretended  to  be  written  by  Eara  himself,  it  is  in  a 
ftir  character  on  a  sort  of  leather,  and  made  up  in  a  roll  ac- 
cording to  the  ancient  manner ;  and  it  hath  the  vowel  points ; 
but  the  firesfanesB  of  the  writing,  which  hath  suffered  no  decoy, 
prevents  our  believing  it  to  be  near  so  ancient  as  is  pretended: 
We  are  not  infomied,  whether  the  points  in  this  manusci^ 
appear  to  have  been  written  by  a  later  hand  than  the  conso- 
nants ;  but  in  many  manuscripts^  ejuauned  by  Dr.  K^anicott, 
and  those  some  of  4he  oldest  and-  best,  either  th^re  are  no 
points  at  idl,  or  they  are  evidently  a  late  addition  *•    The 

2d  argument  against  the  antiqaity  of  the  points  was 
drawn  from  the  Talmud,  which  makes  no  maition  of  than. 
To  which  it  is  replied  f,  not  only  diat  there  are  books  said  by 
Buxtorf  to  be  older  thah  the  Tahiiud,  though  regected  by 
Capel  sis  spurious,  in  whioh  they  are  expressly  mentioned; 
but  tikewisethat  it  is  highly  probable  the  talmudists,  though 
they  make  no  mention  of  the  points,  nevertheless  used  pointed 
copies;  because  all  the  senses  they  give  of  scripture  are 
agreeable  to  ttie  present  punctuation ;  whereas  if  there  had 

♦  See  Dr.  Keimicott's  first  DisMrt  on  the  Hebrew  Text,  p.  SIS-^S^S 
peasm.  And  J%,  Vosatui  aaeertfl,  that  in  estanuiuDg  above  two  thousand 
Hebrew  MSS,  he  had  never  met  with  any  pointed,  that  were  above  600 
years  old ;  or  if  the  books  were  older,  the  points  were  a  late  ad^iition ; 
Voss.  de  Sept.  Interp.  Translat.  cap.  30. 

t  See  Buxtorf.  de  Antiq.  Panctor.  part,  iy  cap.  vi;  and  in  answer  to  him 
Capell.  Vindiciae  Arcnni,  lib.  i,  cap.  Wi;  see  abo  above,  p.  575. 
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bten  no  points  it  can  hasSty  be  tiioiigiiA  Any  WMtd  alwwfB 
Iiave  given  the  same  sense  of  VNtfAsam  llie- points  deteimine 
them  to  mean.     As  to  the  '      .  «.         . .  i 

'  Sd  argument;,  which  is  t^Leii  fmmi the  Cabala; ^ it i is  itM* 
plied,  »that  both  ancient,  andf  modem  cabaUstieri  writers  ha(f« 
foimd  mysteries  in  the  points,  as  well  aa  the  consonants.  For 
instances  of  which  see ''  Binctorf  de  Adtiqnitati&  Bimotoram'*;^ 
and  what  Gapel  saith  in  ooaAitation^f  himf.  The'  :< 
.  Ifiird  sort  of  arguments  against  ^he  aiitk|mty  of  Ae  pdiBls 
was  drawn  from  comparing  the  anoieiit  Tendons,,  f^articulariy 
the  Septnagint,  with  the  original ;  by  which,  they  say,  it'  etp* 
pears,  that  the  Hebfew  copies, . which«ihdse  ancient -intar- 
preters  ased,  hadnn-pdints.  But  those  of  the  contiary  o|ii<^ 
nioa.  remark  j:, 

isi.  That  hereby  one  argnment  for  the  antiquity  of  the 
pointo  is  greatly  confirmed ;  namely,  that  without  them  the 
senqe  would  be  uncertain..-  It  is  pretended  indeed,  that 
though  there  are  a  nnraber  of  Hebrew  words  of  difHiMfit 
significititions,  whose  consonants  are  the  same;  yet  wliet^ 
tiiese  words  occur,  the  context  will  always  determine  the  trae 
meaning.  But  we  see  die.oontrary  in  those  ancient  vemi^ns, 
whieh  are  made  from  copies  without  points;  for  they  hare 
frequently  mistaken  the'  sense  by  reading  with  wrong  vowels. 

2dly,  They  remaric,  that  if  this  argoment  proves  any  thing, 
it  proves  too  much ;  for  if  the  copies  we  now  have  of  the 
Septnagint  be  just  transcripts  of  the  original  venrion,  we  may 
as  easily  prove  by  it,  that  the  Hebrew  copy  from  wh^iee  that 
version  was  made  had  no  consonants,  as  that  it  had  no 
vowels ;  .since  it.  differed  as  much  from  our  copy  in-  the 
fynoer  as  in  .the  latter.  This  appears  in  a  variety  of  in* 
stances,  not  only. as. to  the  ie^ers^  hut  likewise  as  to  words 
and  sentences* 

In  the  first  place,  as  to  letters :  tiiere  are  many  instances, 

1st,  Of  the  metastoicheiosis,  or  putting  one  letter  for  ano- 
ther. In.  the .  fifty-sixth  Psalm  said  the  ninA  verse,  instead 
of  M.  their  copy  must  have  had  3,  in  the  word  "pioi ;  for  Aey 

,*  Buxtocf.  de  Andq.  Functor,  part,  i,  cap.  v. 
f  Capell.  Vindic  Arcaiii,  part,  i,  cap.  viii. 

I  See  Buitorf.Me  Antiq.  Functor,  part,  i,  cap.  ix,  x;  and  on  the  other 
side  Capetl.  Vindicis  Arcani,  Tib.  i,  cap.  iv,  v.' 
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iMdl  k  1ttt^  «iid  Meeidfagly  icnte  it  iiMmr  m.     Ib  die 
mtieCk  duipler  of  Itauk  oad  the  ifteendi  vene,  Ivr  ^  Huef 
read  v,  for  *Di3^  tratuien9^  *tr^  auxUimu,  and  aceordmgljr  Aey 
Noder  it  •  ^#^4vn    In  tile  ddrty-feaflfc  diapter  of  Eadbd 
mi  ihe  utoentli  Tene,  ftr  *i  Hwy  leadl  %  for  "roam  diaper- 
dam,  yonm  tm^todimaL    !■  the  eiglidi  cinptar  of  Ae  liist 
book  of  SMinel  wmd  tke  ntoetttii  TOitie,  forn  ihefnmi  t; 
for  tworseiftteki,  ikefwmkinm,  mdrmidbrknmmfaaBanmm, 
§i  dMJmmhit.    In  tfe  Mxtietl^  Psfdn  and  astii  wen&y  (^  ^ 
ikBj  letA  9^,  tm  w&^  nerUoBt  rmp  arntt.    Im  thenxHtdhapCer 
of  tiie  firat  book  of  Sannirf  and  Aeoigiiteonth  Tera^  Ar^i"  Oo^ 
imd^;  lor  ^«  |M  Aidof •    Inthetiiird^i^it^offiMJei  aaid 
tJMi  I  iijlilli  Tfiniit   for  otkej road  i;  Ssr  wtm  frMi^m  mrmm, 
Dtvn,  viKOi  mvla».    On  the  contrary,  in  tlie  first  book  cf  Stanaa^ 
(he  t«ren<7'4hBrd  chapter  and  tfie  aeveadi  Teiae,  fori  ^Siey  read 
D ;  for  '^i  tradidii  they  read  l»  f?eiiiiMii#.   Intfaehnndredand 
terth  Fmlm  tmk  Hm  twetfOi  verae,  for  ^  they  read  p^  fyt 
tnm»  frandmf  tx¥aap,  and  tramdate  it  «vr^i,  n^iai;    In  Oe 
thod  chapter  of  Genesii  and  the  ifteenth  yene,  ftr  n  tiiey 
seed  n ;  Cmt  inun,  bonlerel  ItK,  they  doiditfeaB  read  yrm, 
whkh  they  lender  n  ^f^^n,  so.  atfMtXi^r.     f n*  tlie  eighdi 
dupter  of  Ifluak  aind  tlie  tmetxAcA  rene,  for  *>  liiey  reed  ^; 
for  "fnty  otfrorn,  irar  aniline.   Again,  in<  the  tfairtectith  chapter 
of  Zechttialir  end  tin  fint  vMae,  for*  *i  tfaey  read  & ;  for  *npo 
jGottMy  o^D  tocne.    In  tiie4iirty«-eeTenfli  ciiapter  of  Isaiah  and 
the  tnenty-^fth  revue,  for  n  they  read  n;  finr  ^ifnopv  et  fttftt, 
thay  read  ^rmth,  aa  if  from  ttw  pmtKdU;  and  necofdhigff 
ttiey  rendar  it  t^pniikBotra. 

2dhf,  There  are  inttancea  of  epentheahi,  or  lettera  fanerCed 
in  wm?da  in  tlie  eopiea  tiiey  Iranilated  from,  wliiflh  ave  net*  in 
the  preeent  copy«  In  the  twentf^eigMli  chapter  of  PrdveA^ 
and  the  twenty-eighth  vene,  otpa  in  wrgmuh,  they  VMd  tsipoa; 
and  render  it  fy  tioa^^,  m  locis. 

dikff  Metatheaia,  or  changing  the  phce  of  lettnra  in  a  iTord. 
In  the  tarentielh  Paafan  and  the  aisctti  vmae,  Ar  ^fn-vesilbm 
0mg€mMy  they  aead  hud,  from  bid  fodkat,  mtffnns^^,  and 
render  it  jMyo^vydiyro/MOa  (PaaL  xix,  6,  in  the  Greek.) 

Athly,  Apheresia,  or  leating  out  letters.  In  Isaiah  the 
fourteenth  and  thirty-secopd  verse^  for  ^3i6o  nnncii,  Ihey  lesd 
^J>o  rege$p  and  render  it  fief/n)^  ^tmy. 


TIta  modi  in  a  ipednMn  of  the  dUkfteMe  in  letters,  ke^ 
twist  the  Hebrew  eopy,  from  which  the  Seventy  traariated, 
and  ours* 

Secondly,  There  appears  abo  td  have  been  a  ooasiderabib 
diflEiBienee  in  whole  wonb  and  sentences.  lii  the  second  chap* 
ter  of  Joh,  and  the  niatii  verse,  there  isaloog  speech  of  JeVi 
wife  in  the  Septoagiat,  wUoh  is  not  in  Aie  present  Hehren^ 
o(q>y»  Attheend  of  the  forty-eeccM  chapterthere  is  a  l&ag 
gmealogieal  history^  which  is  said  to  he  taken  out  of  a  Sjpriae 
book.  There  is  a  whole  Pudm  added  at  the  end  of  tiie  lm4 
of  Psahns.  Twenty  venses  are  left  oat  of  the  first  book  Hlf 
Sasnnel,  about  the  middleof  the  seventeenth  chapter*.  In  Ihe 
seventeenth  of  Jeremiah  there  are  four  verses  wanting  in  A^ 
beginning;  and  in  the  tharty*(hisd  dmpter  (chap,  xl,  in  the 
GraekX  Airieen  verses  at  the  end^  There  are  also  sHrang^ 
tsanspositibns^  partienlBiiyr  die  thbrty>-sigcth,  tUrty-sevenAp, 
thady-eighth,  and  thartyHunth  chapten  of  Btodns  are  Ufaiest- 
ably  conftned. 

So  fliat  nponr  th^  whole  it  appears,  that  if  the  Septnagiaft 
vwsiea  we  now  have  be  genuine,  the  Hebrew  ocqpy  it  iras 
trandated  from  diflbred  greatly  from  our  present  copy,  aawel 
in  the  oonsenants  as  the  vowels ;  and  dierefete  it  is  said,'that 
Ae  argument  dtaiwu  fimn  thia  version  agmnst  the  ahtiquhy  dT 
dm  points  wil  either  prove  too  moeh,  cfi  notfnng  at  sfi. 

As  to  the  hypodiesb  of  Dr.  Pkideaaxf,  that  the  pehrts 
were  added  to  the  Hebrew  teat  soon  after  Eara's  tmie  by  the 
anciflnt  Masosites,  and  nsed  in  Aev  schods  in  teadAig  HO 
read  the  Bible,  yet  not  received  into  the  sehools  of  the  ndM- 
hies  tillsevaml  hnndred  yeavs  afterwards:  in  support  of  ths 
fonner  assertion,  he  alleges  thewtter  impessibflliy  of  tnaoUng 
to  read  the  Hebrew  without  points,  when  it  was  become  a 
dead  Imignage;  wfah^itis  aUowed  Oftatthnnds  tehAvebeen 
ever  since  the  captivity. 

This  ophrioni  that  the  paists  were  mvented  and  used  by 
the  Masosites  soon  after  the  time  of  Eara,  who  is  suppoeed 
to  have  settled  the  ttne  readmg  of  die  Hebrev  text,  mdbes 
their  anthority  very  cansidendMe.  But  if  it  'can  be  provei^ 
that  they  were  mvenied  aUtde  after  Sara's  tfane,  bccaihetlisy 

*  See  Dr.  Keanicott*s  aeoond  Dissert,  on  the  Uebiew  Text^p.  418--43t» 
554—568. 
t  Pridesax's  Connect.  toI.  ii,  part  i,  book  v,  p.  505,  Sec. 
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were  oeeesMry  to  leadi  tlie  mdiB;  of  Ae  Hehtev,  iHhd  it 
was  becoaie  a  dead  bngoage ;  I  see  not,  b«t  the  sane  aigtt- 
flient  wiD  prove  they  were  inTented  in  Ids  time ;  for  the  He- 
hew  was  a  dead  language  then  as  weQ  as  after. 
.  The  latt^  asKition,  that  though  they  were  not  imbodooed 
iaCo  the  schook  of  the  rabbies  till  smne  hundred  yean  after- 
waids,  is  advanced  m  order  to  aoeoont  for  Ae  silenoe  of  the 
Tahnnd,  Joaephos,  and  Philo,  with  most  of  the  andent 
Christian  fathers,  oonc^ning  them.  Now  this  silence  wiD  in- 
deed prove,  that  there  was  no  diqpate  ahont  them  in  those 
times;  bat»  wliatever  presmnption  it  may  be,  it  is  no  demonf^ 
•tialion,  that  they  w«ne  not  then  osed  even  in  the  schook  of 
therabbies. 

Indeed  it  was  so  natural  finr  ihe  inventors  of  die  alphabet 
to  contrive  characters  for  die  vowds  as  wdl  as  the  eonscuBitaii 
that  no  small  presmnption  arises  from  heBDe»  that  the  pieaent 
points  were  coeval  with  the  consonants,  unless  the  matreg 
lectiomu  are  supposed  to  have  been  the  original  vow^.    To 
which  some  add,  the  use  of  the  points  in  detemiBing  the 
different  meaning  of  several  w<mls,  which  have  the  same  con- 
sonants; particularly  in  distinguislmig  the  two  co^s^ations 
of  piAe/  and  pmhak  in  all  the  moods  and  tfeimea  except  the 
infinitive.  ..And  tins  shows  the  modem  points  to  be  at  lewt 
as  ancient  as  the  pres^it  structure  of  Hebrew  grammar. 
However,  this  controversy  not  admitting  of  demonstation  on 
eilfaer  side  of  the  question,  I  shall  leave  you,  after  considering 
what  hath  been  said,  and  what  Buxtorf  and  Capel  have  fur- 
ther offered,  to  judge  for  yourselves,  m  which  side  the  giea^ 
est  probability  lies;  and  proceed  next  to  <^«nri4f>r  ^  ««.oi 
divisions  of  tli^  Hduew  BiUe. 

Of  the  general  Partiiume  and  Divisions  of  ike  B&le. 

The  general  title  of  the  whole  is  rtprm  msw  nesrim 
vearbangnah,  that  is/  the  twenty-four,  because  it  oontuns 
twenty-four  books ;  though,  from  a  passage  of  Jo8e|ikis,m  his 
first  book  against  Appicm,  it  appears,  that  in  his  time  they  di- 
vided the  whole  Bible  into  twenty-two  books,  corresponcfiug  to 
the  number  of  letters  in  the  Hebrew  alphabet  He  saith,  we 
have  only  twenty-two  books,  which  are  deservedly  believed  to 
be  of  divine  authority,  of  which  five  jare  the  books  of  Hoses. 
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The  prophets,  who  were  the  successors  of  Moses,  have 
written  thirteen.  The  remaining  four  books  contain  hymiia 
to  God,  and  documents  of  life  for  the  use  of  men*". 

At  present  the  Jews  make  the  sacred  books  to  be  twenty- 
four;  for  they  reckon  Ezra  and  Nehemiah  as  onetbook,  and 
the  twelve  minor  prophets  as  one,  and  the  two  books  of  Sa-^ 
muel,  of  Kings,  and  of  Chronicles,  each  as  one  book,  which 
reduces  the  thirty-nine  books,  according  to  our  division,  to. 
twenty-four.  And  these  twenty-four  they  distinguish  into  five, 
of  the  law,  eight  of  the  prophets,  and  eleven  of  the  hagiogra- 
pha.  The  law,  or  pentateuch,  which  they  call  n2^Dirr  nu^n 
ititn  chamishah  chumishH  torah,  that  is,  quinque  quinta 
leyis,  contains  the  five  books  of  Moses,  each  of  which  is 
called  by  the  word  with  which  it  begins,,  or  the  most  con- 
siderable near  the  beginning,  as  Bereshith,  Shemoth,  &c. 
The  prophets,  in  Hebrew  D^H^n^  nebhiimf  are  distinguished  into 
D^Tit2^Hn  D>M«^  nehhiim  rishonim,  or  former  prophets,  which  are 
Joshua,  Judges,  Samuel,  and  Kix^ ;  and  the  D^nitiM  U¥i>^ 
nibhiim  acharonim,  or  the  latter  prophets,  which  are  again 
distinguished  into  the  nuyores,  which  are  tsaiah,  Jeremiah, 
and  Ezekiel ;  and  the  twelve  minores,  namely,  Hosea,  Joel, 
&c.,  which  are  all  reckoned  one  book. 

The  hagiographa^  or  D^linD  ^&d  sepher  cketubbim,  contain 
Psalms,  Proverbs,  Job,  Canticles,  Ruth,  Lamentations,  Ec- 
clesiastes,  Esther,  Daniel,  Ezra,  Nehemiah,  and  Chronicles. 
But  in  some  books,  as  Athias's  and  Plantin's  editions,  the 
nb:iD  won  chamesh  megillath,  that  is,  the  books  of  Canticles, 
Ruth,  Lamentations,  Ecclesiastes,  and  Esther,  are  placed  just 

'  Joseph,  contra  Appion.  lib.  i,  sect,  viii,  torn,  ii,  p.  441,  edit.  Haverc. 
This  passage  of  Joeephas  is  moch  insisted  on  by  Mr.  Whiston  and  some 
otben,  to  disprove  the  divine  anlhority  of  the  book  of  Cantides.  We  have 
now,  thej  saj,  five  books  in  our  Bibles,  which  answer  to  this  title,  Hymna 
to  God,  and  Documents  of  Life  for  the  use  of  Men;  namely,  Job,  Psalms, 
Proverbs,  Ecclesiastes,  and  Canticles;  whereas  it  is  plain,  tliat  in  Jose- 
phus's  time  there  were  but  four.  Therefore  the  book  of  Canticles,  they  con- 
ceive, hath  been  added  nnce.  8e^  Mr.  Whiston's  Supplement  to  his  Essay 
towards  restoring  the  true  teat  of  the  Old  Teslameiit,  proving  that  the  Qm- 
tides  is  not  a  sacred  book,  printed  1733 ;  and,  on  the  other  side^  a  Deienoe. 
of  the  Canon  of  the  Old  Testament,  in  answer  to  Mr.  Whiston,  by  William 
Itchinger,  M.  A.  1793. 
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after  the  Pentateuch ;  and  then  the  hagiographa  contain  only 
Psahns,  Proverbs,  Job^  Daniel,  Ezra,  Nehemiah,  and  Chro- 
nicles. The  reason  why  the  Jews  divide  them  in  this  manner 
is,  that  they  might  have  no  occasion  to  carry  the  whole  Bftle 
to  their  synagogne,  but  only  the  Pentateuch  and  those  five 
books,  which  are  read  at  different  feasts,  namely.  Canticles  at 
the  passover.  Rath  at  the  pentecost.  Lamentations  at  the  fist 
which  is  kept  in  July  in  commemoration  of  the  burnings  of  die 
temple,  Ecclesiastes  at  the  feast  of  tabernacles,  and  Esther  at 
the  feast  of  purim.  This  last  book  is  written  in  a  little  roll  by 
itself,  and  called  ^MDH  hVliD  megiUah  Esther,  bom  )hy  ffdlal, 

vdvit*. 

The  division  of  the  Bible  into  these  three  parts,  the  law,  the 
prophets,  and  the  hagiographa,  seems  to  be  referred  to  in  the 
following  passage  of  St.  Luke,  **  AD  things  must  be  fiilfilled, 
which  are  written  in  the  law  of  Moses,  and  in  the  prophets, 
and  in  the  Psalms  concerning  me,^  Luke  xxiv,  44.  As  the 
book  of  Psalms  stood  first  in  the  hagiographa,  or  the  third  di- 
vision, that  whole  division  was  commonly  called  the  Psalms, 
as  the  whole  book  of  Genesis  is  named  by  the  first  word  in  it, 
and  so  several  other  books.  This  enumeration,  therefore,  the 
law,  the  prophets,  and  the  Psalms,  includes  the  whole  Bible. 

On  the  same  principle  Dr.  Lightfoot  accounts  for  a  sup- 
posed false  citation  in  St  Matthew,  chap,  xxvii,  9, 10,  *'  Then 
was  fulfilled  diat  which  was  spoken  by  Jeremy,  the  prophet, 
saying.  And  they  took  the  thirty  pieces  of  silver,"]  the  price 
of  him  that  was  valued,  whom  they  of  the  children  of  Israel 
did  value,  and  gave  them  for  the  potters'  field.''  The  passage 
here  cited  is  not  in  Jeremiah,  but  in  Zechariah.  Accordingly 
Beza  styles  this  diflSculty,  **  Nodus,  qui  vetustissimos  quosque 
interpretes  torsit."  St  Austin  supposes  it  to  be  ofutpt^fui 
ftyi^firowxoy,  a  slip  of  St.  MattheVs  memory,  which  is  by  no 
means  to  be  admitted,  if  we  allow  that  he  wrote  by  die  special 
guidance  of  the  Spirit  of  God.  Dr.  Wall,  observing  that 
Dr.  Mill  supposes  it  to  be  a  lapsus  calami  of  St  Matthew, 
dniiks  it  more  likely  that  the  Greek  translator  of  his  Grospel 
shoidd  have  been  thus  mistaken  than  the  evangelist 

*  See  on  this  subject  Buxtorf.  Tiberias,  cap.  jri. 
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and  if  so,  sarth  he,  it  is  pity  somebody  did  not  do  here  as 
St.  Jerome  did  m  a  siifaiiar  difficnlty  relating  to  ''  Zacharias, 
the  son  of  Barachias,"  who  is  said  to  have  been  ''  slain  be- 
tween the  temple  and  the  altar;"  namely,  consult  the  He- 
brew copy  of  St.  Matthew's  Gospel  before  it  was  lost*.  In- 
deed St.  Jerome  saith,  with  respect  to  the  present  difficulty, 
that  a  Nazarene  Jew  showed  him  a  book,  accounted  an  apo- 
c^ryphal  book  of  the  prophet  Jeremiah,  where  this  passage  is 
expressed  verbatim  f. 

The  learned  Joseph  Hede  conceives,  that  these  words,  as 
well  as  sevend  passages  which  now  stand  in  the  book  of  Ze- 
chariah,  were  originally  spoken  by  Jeremiah,  but  have  been 
misplaced  through  the  unskilfhlness  of  the  persons  who  col- 
lected their  prophecies;}:. 

However,  Dr.  lightfoot,  by  testimonies  from  the  rabbies, 
.  shows  us,  that  Jeremiah  did  anciently  stand  first  in  the  book 
of  the  prophets.  And  hence  he  came  to  be  mentioned  before 
an  the  rest  in  the  following  passage  of  St.  Matthew,  '*  Some 
say  that  thou  art  John  the  Baptist,  some  Elias,  and  others  Je- 
remias,  or  one  of  the  prophets,"  chap,  xvi,  14.  Accordingly, 
as  the  whole  hagiographa  is  called  the  Psalms,  from  the 
Psalms  being  the  first  book,  so  the  whole  volume  of  the  pro- 
phets is  for  the  same  reason  called  Jeremiah  §. 

There  is  yet  another,  and  perhaps  more  probable,  conjec- 
ture of  Bishop  Hall,  who  imagines,  that  Zechariah  having 
been  written  contractedly,  Zp„  was  by  some  transcriber  mis- 
taken  for  I^<8. 

Others  after  all  suppose,  that  the  name  of  the  prophet  is  an 
erroneoujs  marginal  addition,  now  crept  into  the  text,  since 
the  Syriac  version  only  saith,  ''  It  was  spoken  by  the  pro- 
phet," without  mentioning  his  name. 

I  shall  conclude  the  whole  with  an  account  of  the  most  con- 
siderable editions  of  the  Bible.  I  mean  those  which  may  be 
caDed  pompous  editions ;  for  the  plain,  or  the  mere  editions  of 
the  Hebrew  text,  are  too  numerous  for  our  attempting  a  de- 

*  See  Dr.  Wall's  Critical  Notes  on  the  New  Testament,  on  Matt,  xnii,  S5. 

t  See  Dr.  Wall  on  Mattt  xxvii,  9, 10. 

J  Mede's  Works,  book  iv,  epist.  xxxi,  p.  786,  Loudon,  1677. 

§  Ligbtroot*s  Hor«  Hebraic,  on  Matt,  xxTii,  9. 
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taS  of  them.  By  the  pompous  editions,  otherwise  odkd 
Opera  Biblica,  I  intend  those,  which  contain  not  only  Ae  sar- 
cred  text,  bat  likewise  some  commentaries,  or  versions,  joined 
with  it,  and  they  are  chiefly  these  four,  the  Biblia  Compln- 
tensia,  Biblia  Regia,  Biblia  Parisiensia,  and  Biblia  Folyglotta. 
The  Biblia  Complutensia,  so  called  from  Complutom  in 
Spain,  where  the  work  was  printed,  is  contained  in  one  volmne 
folio.  It  was  published  under  the  care  of  Cardinal  Ximenes, 
anno  1514,  containmg  the  Old  Testament  in  Hebrew,  the 
Tnlgar  Latin ;  the  Targum  of  Onkelos  on  the  Pentateuch,  and 
the  Septua^t  version,  with  the  Latin  translation  of  both ; 
also  die  New  Testament  in  Greek  and  Latin. 

The  Biblia  Regia,  so  called  from  Philip  II  of  Spion,  at 
whose  charge  the  woriL  was  executed,  contains  eight  volumes, 
printed  at  Antwerp,  anno  dom.  1571,  with  a  better  letter  and 
paper  than  the  former.  Arias  Montanus  had  the  greatest 
share  in  this  work,  which  contains  several  things  more  tiian 
the  Complutensian,  namely,  the  Chaldee  paraphrase  on  all 
the  Old  Testament,  witii  a  Latin  version  of  it ;  the  inter- 
lineary  version  of  the  New  Testament ;  and  also  the  New 
Testament  in  Syriac,  expressed  both  in  Hebrew  and  Syriac 
characters. 

The  Biblia  Parisiensia,  in  ten  volumes,  was  printed  at 
Paris,  anno  dom.  1645,  at  the  charge  of  a  private  man, 
Michael  de  Jay,  and  therefore  it  is  also  called  Jay's  Bible. 
It  was  done  under  the  direction  and  care  of  Dr.  Gabriel  Sio- 
nita,  professor  of  the  Oriental  languages  at  Paris,  of  Johannes 
Horinus,  and  Abraham  Ecchellensis. 

It  exceeds  the  Biblia  Regia  both  in  paper  and  in  print;  it 
hath,  besides  all  which  that  contains,  the  Pentateuch  in  Sa- 
maritan, all  the  Old  Testament  in  Syriac,  and  both  Testa- 
ments in  Arabic. 

The  Anglicanum  opus  Biblicum,  called  the  Polyglot,  was 
printed  chiefly  under  the  care  of  Dr.  Bryan  Walton,  in  six 
voliunes,  at  London,  1657.  This  contains  several  things 
which  Ja/s  Bible  hath  not.  It  has  Arias  Montanus's  inter- 
Uneary  version,  the  Septuagint  from  tiie  Vatican  and  Alexan- 
drian copies,  which  are  supposed  to  be  the  best;  the  old 
Vulgate  Latin  translation  of  the  Septuagint,  which  alone,  he 
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teOfl  yoQ,  ia  that  which  the  Latin  chiiroh  used  four  hundred 
years  after  the  apostles.  It  has  the  Persic  Pentateuch  in  the 
Peraic^character ;  the  Psahns,  Canticles,  and  New  Testament 
in  the  Ethiopic ;  the  Jerusalem  Targum,  the  Chaldee  Para- 
phrase of  Jonathan*,  8cc. 

Dr.  Edmund  Castell,  Arabic  professor  at  Cambridge,  pub- 
lished a  Lexicon  for  the  use  of  Walton's  Polyglot,  in  two 
volumes  folio,  which  generally  goes  with  it,  making  in  all 
eight  volumes. 

*  See  the  Prefiice  to  the  London  Polyglot. 
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A. 
AARON,  the  high  priesthood  allotted  to  him  and  hk  &iiillj»  131, 189 ;  th* 
manner  in  which  it  was  limited  to  them,  184. 

Abarbtmelf  his  opinion  aboat  the  antiqaity  of  the  Hebrew  language,  654. 

Abel,  what  his  sacrifice  connsted  of,  101. 

Ahfnhmmf  die  Chaldee  laogaage  was  that  of  his  country ;  he  afterwards 
learnt  the  Hebrew  by  dwelli^  among  the  Caoaanites,  588. 

Abmkm,  whether  he  was  a  Natfirite  or  not  ?  M6;  the  prodigious  weight 
of  his  hair  considered,  98T. 

Adam,  the  father  of  alt  mankind ;  special  hoooors  paid  to  him,  1. 

Ahnmnm^  king  of  Pwsia^  the  Jews  disperMd  in  his  reigp ;  a  qaeetion 
among  the  learaed  who  this  kin^  Ahasueras  was ;  his  kindnen  to  the  Jews 
owili^  to  queen  Esther,  546 ;  this  name  a  common  i4)peUation  of  the  kings  of 
Persm,  imd, 

AktUf  the  shadow  goes  back  ten  decrees  on  his  suo-dia],  404:  questioned 
whether  the  minde  was  wrought  on  3ie  sun  itself,  or  only  on  the  dial,  40i, 
405. 

jiiBxmtbr  the  Qreat,  enters  Jerosalem  in  a  fiieadly  mamiar^  47 ;  be- 
comes kindly  disposed  towards  the  Jews,  581. 

Aieaeaader  JaiMMit  adTises  his  wife  on  his  deatlwbed  to  seek  the  fitvour  of 
the  Pharisees,  302 ;  her  great  succees  in  so  doing,  306. 

AttftU^  the  law  revealed  by  their  ministiy,  963. 

AnmudSood,  aigumems  to  proTo  it  was  not  used  before  the  deluge  101 ; 
aigoments  on  the  contraiy  side,  i&id. 

Anomimgf  whether  all  ihe  kings  of  the  Hebrews  wem  anointed,  119 ;  the 
manner  of  anointmg,  122 ;  the  custom  of  anointing  very  ancient,  123;  the 
Jewish  prieitaamNBied  to  their  office,  189. 

Aniedikniani,  whether  they  used  aahnal  food,  10O«*108 ;  the  absurdity 
of  those  writers  who  would  compute  their  ages,  noC  by  solar  years,  but  by 
months,  418. 

AnNochtM  Epipkanei,  his  impious  befaavioar  at  Jerosalem,  48;  his  decree 
against  the  Jews,  49 ;  plundeiad  and  profoned  the  temple,  856 ;  forbad  the 
reading  of  the  law  in  tne  synagogues,  371. 

ifrs^ooroejf,  the  supreme  KOTetnment  in  the  nobles,  23,  note ;  that  govern- 
ment subsists  in  Vemce  ana  Holland,  ihUL 

Ark  of  the  testimony,  its  description  and  use,  346 :  the  two  tables  of  the 
kw  writ  by  God,  ana  deposited  in  it,  847;  also  the,  pot  of  manna  aad 
Aaron's  nMl,  851. 

Amfh  and  others,  masters  of  music  in  David's  time,  189. 

AMndeam,  their  character,  296 ;  not  a  distinct  sect  from  the  pious  Jews,  • 
ibid, 

Amnrim  empdi^y  of  the  tea  tribes  begun  by  Tigfath-pileaer,  42 ;  oom- 
plsted  by  Salmanassar,  ibid. 
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AttieOf  that  country  divided  into  ten  tribesi  181 ;  how  the 
chosen^  WW. 

AugiuhOf  rednoed  Judea  into  the  fonn  of  a  Roman  fvoviiicej  60;  a 
diffical^  in  his  time  aboat  taiing  considered,  61. 

*'  Jmahe  than  that  sleepest,*  what  critics  saj  of  that  fftasage,  506. 

B. 

Btbelf  the  confbsbn  of  languages  there,  559;  several  opjnioDs  about  the 
manner  of  this  confusion,  ibid, ;  it  appears  to  be  the  immeoiate  hand  of  Go^ 
Ml ;  bow  man  J  knpnages  arose  from  this  confusion^  562. 

BaMxmUk  captiviU  of  the  tribe  of  Jodah,  began  in  Jehoialim*s  rs^m 
48 ;  afterwards  the  lung,  nobles,  and  ten  thousand  cimied  captive,  ikiiL 

BaeckamdiOf  the  Heathens  supposed  to  have  borrowed  their  festivity  from 
the  feast  of  tabernacles,  499 ;  a  wild  scene  of  mirth  acted  in  the  ooiiit  of 
the_temple,  495. 

f,  to  be  so  in  public  worship  a  sign  of  reverence,  165. 

Batt'kolf  what  tlie  Jewish  rabbios  mean  by  these  words,  953;  a  sort  of 
divination  amons  the  Jews,  S59. 

JBelUf  on  the  high  priest's  garment,  their  size  and  number,  l&l. 

Bdhe$iaf  that  pool  near  me  temple,  fiunous  for  its  miraculous  cnates, 
885 ;  the  etymolo^  of  the  woid,  ibid  ;  the  great  virtue  of  these  vraters^ 
386;  iti  healiiiK  virtue  miraculous,  388;  when  it  had  this  virtue,  ibid;  a 
type  of  the  fulflment  of  Zediariah*s  prophecy,  ibid, 

Bibkf  Jewish,  written  in  the  Hebrew  language,  565 ;  in  what  chancier, 
whether  Hebrew  or  Samaritan,  566 ;  whether  with  points  or  without  pointa^ 
57d — 599 ;  the  general  divisions  of  the  Bible,  59S ;  how  the  learned  ac- 
count for  a  suppmed  false  dtatioo,  594;  the  most  ccmaidenible  editions  of 
the  Hebrew  Bible,  595. 

Bt6/ia  Complutensia,  an  edition  of  the  Hebrew  Bible,  printed  at  Con- 
plotum  in  Spam,  595. 

BibUa  R^iu^  an  edition  prinied  at  Antwerp,  so  called  horn  PUfip  II  of 
Spain,  596. 

BibUa  Parisiensia,  an  edition  printed  at  Paris,  596. 

BibUa  Andjcana,  the  Polyglot,  printed  at  London,  596 ;  makes  ei^  vo- 
lumes with  Castell's  Lexicon,  ibid, 

BitAopt  and  archbishops,  hint  of  appointing  them  supposed  to  be  taksa 
from  the  Jewish  priests,  180. 

Blackuall,  his  observations  on  the  style  of  the  New  Testament,  83. 

Breecheif  dioee  worn  by  the  high  priest  described,  145, 146. 

BunU-qfferingSt  accounted  the  most  excellent  sacrifices,  9SS;  eatirai^f 
consumed  oy  fire,  ibid;  their  grand  use io  direct  to  Christ,  the  trae atoning 
sacrifice,  S3S. 

Btuetorf,  his  aiguments  for  the  antiquity  of  the  Hebrew  points,  575, 576; 
his  answers  to  Capel*s  arguments  against  me  antiquity  of  tne  points,  584 

591. 

C. 

CobaUtUf  a  sort  of  mysdcal  doctors,  376 ;  pretended  to  discover  a  mys- 
toi7  in  the  sacred  text,  877 ;  and  a  sense  never  intended  bj  die  audM>t^ 
ibid. 

Cstn,  banished  for  the  murder  of  his  brother  Abel,  S ;  why  pumihed 
vrith  banishment  and  not  with  death,  3;  various  opmions  about  Cfljb*s 
raaifc,  ibid, 

Cakb  and  Joshua  only  brii«  a  good  report  of  Canaan,  91. 

Canaatiy  a  curse  denounced  on  him  by  Noah,  6 ;  why  the  corse  was  on 
Canaan  and  not  on  Ham,  8 ;  what  meant  by  h^  being  *'  a  servant  of  ser- 
vams,"  9. 

Canaan^  those  who  brought  a  bad  report  of  it  died  by  the  plague,  9?. 
CsRoaatCes,  the  Hebrew  was  their  language,  ^3,  564;  the  names  of  their 

cities  probably  of  that  language,  ibid. 
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Ciq)elf  his  ai^guments  against  the  antiquity  of  the  Hebrew  points,  577. 

G^ioUy  of  tlie  Hebrew  nation,  49 ;  the  Assyrian  captivity  that  of  the 
ten  tribes,  iUd;  the  Babylonish  captivity  was  tKat  of  Judah  and  Benjamin 
noly,  43 ;  their  several  (leriods,  Und, 

Cktreikiies  and  Peletbites,  what  they  were,  197^ 

Chemhimf  their  form  and  size  in  the  ark,  348*^50. 

Chinese  claim  the  hoooor  of  the  original  language,  555. 

Ckrktf  the  great  Messiah,  tyoiBed  by  the  paschal  lamb,  479 ;  in  what 
respects  a  kmb  ijrpiiies  our  Lortl,  473 ;  the  safferings  and  death  of  Christ 
typified  by  the  paschal  Iamb,  474 ;  the  consequences  of  Christ's  death  also 
typified,  Md;  the  ways  and  means  of  having  an  interest  in  Christ,  rapre* 
santed  by  lively  emblems  in  tlie  passover,  475. 

Chritt  callea  a  Nazarene  or  Nazarite,  991—993. 

Ckrist*i  **  nadvity,"  the  day  not  fixed  upon  till  die  fourth  century,  498; 
what  ^und  for  fizin|  it  to  the  end  of  December,  499  ;•  arguments  against 
its  bemg  in  winter,  ihd, ;  not  improbable  that  it  was  at  the  feast  of  tabei^ 
nacles,  500. 

Cities  ^  of  refqge,*'  appointed  for  those  guilty  of  involuntary  homicide, 
901 ;  the  Ladn  and  Hebrew  etymology  considered,  397 ;  the  sacred  groves 
ancient  places  of  refuge,  ibid.;  Mr.^nes^s  opinion  upon  that  matter,  ibid, ; 
•ix  cities  of  the  Levite% appointed  for  cities  of  refuge,  ibid;  not  sanctuaries 
.  for  wilful  murderers  or  atrocious  crimes,  ibid;  at  every  cross  leading  to  these 
cities  was  an  inscription,  398. 

CmsecnUumt  the  Jewish  priests  consecrated  to  their  office,  138. 

CorneUuSy  the  centurion,  not  a  Jewish  proselyte,  107. 

Coronation^  the  second  ceremony  at  the  inauguradon  of  the  kings  of 
Israel,  123.  * 

Crown  of  gold,  worn  by  the  high  priest,  described,  156,  157. 

Cvmbaly  what  kind  of  mstrument  it  was,  199. 

Cjfnu,  king  of  Persia,  restores  the  Jews  to  their  own  land,  44. 

D. 

JJmf  a  tribe  oven  to  idolatry,  136. 

Daniel  not  admitted  among  the  prophets  by  the  Talmudists,  939 ;  his 
clear  prophecy  of  the  Messiah  s  coming  the  cause  of  it,  940. 

David,  what  was  his  sin  in  numbering  the  people,  57. 

DtofS,  bow  the  Hebrews  distingmshed  them,  401;  at  what  dme  their 
daysbegim,  ibid.;  their  sacred  davs  from  even  to  even,  i6ti.;  a  passage 

Sut  of  the  evangelist  Matthew  considered,  ibid. ;  the  beginning  of  the  natural 
ay  supposed  to  be  by  some  in  the  evening,  409 ;  by  others  from  the  first 
production  of  light,  403 ;  the  day  divided  into  hours,  404;  and  into  twelve 

parts,  iM. 

Dedication,  the  feast  of,  by  whom  instituted,  548 ;  mendoned  by  Jose- 
phus  as  a  feast  much  regarded,  ibid;  the  circumstance  of  Christ's  walking 
Ui  the  temple  at  this  feast  considered,  549. 

Dissenters,  inferences  by  Dr.  Prideanx  proposed  to  thoir  conaideFation, 
379 ;  these  examined,  373-^75. 

Dhination,  adopted  from  the  Heathens,  960 ;  the  manner  m  which  the 
Christians  osed  it,  96i. 

Dreams  aad  visions,  the  manner  of  reveladon  to  the  prophets,  944. 

£. 
Ears,  **  mine  ears  hast  thou  opened,**  these  words  considered,  534. 
East,  the  Heathen  idolaters  worshipped  towards  the  East,  335. 
Eher,  Us  character,  68 ;  the  Hebrews  take  their  name  from  him,  ihid. 
Elders  of  Israel  in  Egypt,  19 ;  and  also  in  Canaan,  03 ;  seven^,  whether 
a  perpetual  or  temporary  msdtudon,  95. 

Ekagar,  why  hb  family  was  deprived  of  the  priesthood,  136. 
BHsha,  the  stoiy  of  his  passion  considered,  943. 

2r  S 
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FJiene$  mod  EUmiUai^  these  words  coosidefed,  75.    . 

Ephod^  II  g^urmeDt  wore  bj  the  high  priest,  154;  a  dctcnption  of  it.  155. 

JiMOUh  a^icribe  all  things  to  fate  aod  the  stars,  304 ;  no  notice  takeai  sC 
them  in  scripture,  320 ;  a  sect  among  the  Jews,  ibid. ;  the  Jewish  writes 
speak  of  them,  ibUL  ;  the  et)  moiogj  of  the  name,  ibid. ;  their  anstere  war 
of  iife,  321,  322  ;  their  great  veneratioo  for  the  books  of  Moses,  S23, 

Ethiopians,  a  tradition  among  them  about  the  queeo  of  Sbeha,  100  ;  aod 
mboat  the  eunuch  baptized  by  Fbilip,  ibid. 

Evan^elisU  and  apostles,  their  wntings  criticised  upoD  as  lo  style,  8a — 86. 

Eunuch  of  Ethiopia,  not  a  proselyte  of  the  ptte,  108  ;  firow  wheooe  he 

came,  109.  ^ 

Excommunicated  persons  not  excluded  from  the  temple,  390  ;  the  modaca 

excommunication  of  popery  censured,  ibid, 

ExpinUioH^  ihe  day  ot,  an  annual  fast,  510;  the  day  of  atooemeot,  ex- 
piatory sacrifices  being  offered  thereon,  515 ;  reasons  assigned  by  the  Jewa 
for  fixing  this  fisast  to  die  tenth  of  the  nooth  Tizri,  ibid,  ;  this  dej  to  bekepC 
with  the  religious  regard  of  a  sabbath,  517;  the  victims  offered  were  6&o^ 
in  number,  ibid, ;  the  two  goats,  ooa  of  them  to  be  sacrificed,  *ii  ;  the 
rites  on  this  day  performed  by  the  high  priest,  521 ;  the  grand  pcculianiy  of 
this  day/  the  priest  entering  into  the  holy  of  holies,  522 ;  whether  he  ef>- 
terad  in  only  once,  ibid.;  the  service  performed  by  him  in  the  saactoaiy, 
533 ;  tlie  blood  ordered  to  be  sprinkled  eastward,  524  ;  the  spintual  mean- 
ing of  the  rites  used  on  this  day,  525 ;  the  expiatory  sacrifices  typical  of  th^ 
true  expiatioo  made  by  Christ,  525,  526. 

Esroj  restores  tlie  worship  of  God  after  the  captivity,  46 ;  eoaie  are  of 
•pinion  that  the  Hebrew  points  were  added  by  him,  572. 

F. 

Fojt,  mentioned  in  St.  Paul's  voyage,  what  fast  is  there  relefred  to, 
510— 512. 

Fatting,  instances  of  this  religious  practice,  513,  514. 

Fa%t$  and  Festivals,  the  Jewish  calendar  crowded  with  them,  550. 

Feasts,  Jewish,  an  account  of  them,  418 ;  the  ceremonies  used  at  them, 
422 — 426  ;  the  table  gesture  used  at  these  feasts,  42T. 

Feasts,  weekly,  monthly,  and  annual,  448 ;  the  three  annual  were  the 
passover,  pentecost,  and  tabernacles,  ibid.;  at  each  of  these  the  inales  were 
to  appear  every  year  at  the  national  altar,  ibid,  ;  the  design  of  this  institDtion^ 
ibid. ;  the  reasons  assigned  for  the  women  being  exempted,  449 ;  two  dffi- 
culties  attending  this  law,  450;  the  one,  how  Jerusalem  covdd  cootsm 
them,  answered,  ibid,  ;  the  other,  how  their  towns  and  their  houses  ooaki  he 
lefl  unguarded,  451. 

Fringes,  used  by  tlje  Pharisees,  their  form  and  ose,  309 — 311. 

G. 

GmdamUs,  a  political  fiMrtion  raised  by  Judas  of  Galilee,  327. 

Garments  of  the  Jewish  priests,  145—162 ;  only  worn  when  they 
afidated,  162 ;  they  were  provided  at  the  expense  of  the  people,  16S ; 
what  became  of  them  when  left  off,  164  ;  nothmg  worn  on  toe  baoids  and 
feet  of  the  prteats  when  in  their  flunistratioaa,  iiicL  ;  were  supposed  to  have 
a  moral  ana  typical  signification,  166. 

Genealogies  of  the  Hebrews,  86;  were  destroyed  by  Herod,  87;  the 
genealogies  of  Christ,  from  whence  copied,  88;  their  genealogical  taUes 
long  since  lost,  88»  89 ;  their  being  lost  an  afigumeot  that  the  Messiah  is 
come,  ibid, 

GeiUiies,  an  account  of  their  outer  court,  99. 

Unazaael,  a  name  given  to  the  scape-soat,  518 ;  critical  remarks  upoa 
that  name,  fil8-«52i: 

Goats,  two,  received  from  the  congregation,  and  set  befiare  the  tabcma- 
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cl«y  5ir;  000 10  be MCfifioed,  and  tbo  olber  to  bo mqC  aliTtt into  tW  wil- 
derness, ibid, ;  both  the  goats  typical  of  Christ,  521. 

God  may  be  said  to  be  the  kiog  of  the  Jews,  as  to  their  fML  gDvefuaeDt, 
18  ;  he  gave  them  laws,  ibid. ;  Drodaimed  peaoe  and  war,  14 ;  divided 
their  marches,  ibid, ;  appointed  all  their  oificers  of  state,  15. 

Gove*  fumnt^  the  patriarchal  form  thereof,  1 ;  cannot  subsist  without  %m 
^xeoatiTe  power,  ibid. ;  dril  goverameat  supposed  to  be  in  Uie  first  ages,  3» 
.     Gradm  Mamdcui^  the  import  of  these  woids,  956,  957. 

Oneefo,  in  scripture,  indude  the  whole  Heathen  worid,  67;  aa  account 
of  them,  75. 

Or&oe$  and  **  high  pbuna,"  religioas  worship  forbid  there,  991;  idola* 
troue  worship  performed  there,  999;  for  what  end  Abraham  planted  e 
grore  in  Beersbeba,  tW.;  the  origia  of  plaotiiig  sacred  groves,  tW.;  the 
cuetom  of  buiying  the  dead  under  tnee  ccHSSidersd)  399 ;  groves  usually 
planted  on  the  tops  of  hills,  994. 

H. 

HagOTf  with  Ishmael,  flee  from  Abram'a  fiunily,  9. 

Himiy  his  crime  againet  his  father  Noah,  7 ;  why  the  curse  uot  deBoanoed 
on  Ham,  bat  on  Canaan  his  son,  8. 

Hamany  why  he  cast  lots  for  filing  the  dav  for  the  massacre  of  the  Jews, 
547 ;  the  lot  over-mled  by  the  God  of  Israci  for  defeating  the  conspiracy, 
548. 

Hammond^  his  opinkm  about  the  pool  of  Bethesda  rejected,  986,  987. 

Hands  (holding  op),  at  elections,  a  custom  derived  from  the  Athemaoi, 
900. 

Hartf  Vander,  his  opmion  about  Ham's  crime,  7. 

HthrmimMy  many  ol  them  in  the  New  Testament,  77*^9. 

17e6re»  commonwealth,  its  form  patriarchal  nad  special,  1;  it9  covens 
meat  considered,  11;  distinguished  into  four  periods,  f6tef.;  the  form  of 
their  government  while  in  E^pt,  ^hvd, ;  a  theocracy  in  the  times  of  Moses 
and  Joshua,  19 ;  its  form  aristocmtical  after  them,  99 ;  kingly  government 
set  op  amoos  them.  111 ;  said  to  be  desired  on  account  of  tM  oomiptioQ  in 
their  courts  by  Samuers  SOBS,  119. 

Hebrew  lanf^uase,  the  Jews  confident  it  was  the  original  langua^,  559; 
the  opinion  of  others  about  its  antiquity,  554,  555  ;  how  the  orimioal  lan- 
guage was  formed,  556 ;  the  names  of  most  ancient  persons  derived  from  the 
Hebrews,  ibid.;  some  writers  allow  not  this  argument  to  be  oouclusivey 
d57 ;  to  what  people  the  Hebrew  language  belonged  after  the  dispersioii  at 
Babel,  569 ;  the  Hebrew  the  language  <n  the  Conaaniies,  ibid. ;  the  eacel- 
leocies  this  language  is  said  to  have»  565. 

Hebrem  character,  in  what  letters  the  sacred  books  were  written,  566 ; 
whether  in  the  Hebrew  character,  or  in  the  old  Samaritan,  ibid,;  the 
opinion  of  Scoliger  and  others  about  this  question^  ibid. ;  the  arguments  on 
both  sides,  568—571. 

Hehrem  points  or  vowels,  579 ;  a  great  coatroTersy  whether  they  are  of 
the  same  antiauity  and  authority  with  the  consonants,  ibid,;  the  sawMrai  hf" 
potheses  on  this  subgect,  579—^4 ;  the  arguments  on  bodi  sides  considered, 
574,  &c. ;  arguments  fc^  the  anCiqtiitjr  of  the  points,  574---576?  thvea  sorts 
of  aiiguments  againet  the  antiqalty  or  the  points,  576-»699. 

Hebreaa,  the  meaning  of  that  word,  68 ;  from  wbeaoe  desived,  ibidk ; 
^  Hebrew  of  the  Hebrews,"  a  name  of  honour,  79;  their  gBoaalogie%  86. 

HeUenittif  who  were  Hellenistic  Jews,  74, 75. 
'    Herodf  the  temple  rebuilt  by  him,  957 ;  a  mofe  raa^Bsficent  stractore 
than  Zenibbabel's,  ibid. ;  writers  differ  in  the  accounts  of  it,  ibid. ;  the  ^mm 
when  built,  961 ;  ntterlj  destroyed  by  the  Romaas,  969.  - 

Herodianif  not  mentioned  by  the  Jewish  historiaRs^  997;  mentioned  in 
diree  passages  of  the  New  TestaAieat,  ibid. ;  whether  a  poHtkal  pai^  or  a 
religious  sect ;  these  two  opinioDS  considered,  998—980.  ^ 
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HigkfMmf,  m  tvpe  of  Chiwty  148;  hit  ubcchmi  cjpml  of  tbe 
ditaiy  Kite  aad  iDMnoM  of  the  8|aiity  t6irf. ;  by  tof^ 
from  t£e  priestB,  170;  must  marry  m>iM  but  a  viigm,  Md^i  wamU 
amni  lor  tba  death  of  irit  kiodnedt  171 ;  forbid  to  umx»vor  hit  hopd, 
mutt  not  rend  hu  dodies  in  mooning  for  the  dead,  173 ;  piomdod  over  the 
initnor  prieett,  17d ;  bis  pernlier  provinooy  17H  ^  ^^P*^  <■*  M^an,  ikid,; 
rilee  cbrnflj  parformad  bj  him  oa  the  daj  of  axpiatioo,  ^ftl;  tnteied  tte 
day  into  the  hoi?  of  holies,  539 ;  ordered  to  spnnkle  the  blood  enaiwaidt 
M4 ;  a  type  of  Uhriit,  ihii.  ;  tha  aipiafeory  mciiioci  ofimad  kj  hiaa  tyfial 
of  tba  trae  aBnation  Chtiet  mado,  525, 52a.' 

Holy  of  bobes,  beyond  the  teoond  fail  of  tha  tabaraacio»  346. 

Hdam^  whether  that  prophat't  taking  a  wifo  of  wrhoredom  was  a  rani  hOi 
or  a  symbolic^  Tision,  251»  95S. 

Kmn^  the  dav  divided  into  hours,  404;  an  boor  tha  twdfth  part  of  an 
artifioial  day,  tUa. ;  Tarious  opinioos  about  the  greater  and  lesMr  honr%  406  ; 
a  difficultt  about  the  hour  of  Christ's  cmcifiuon  constdeffed,  4XJ6, 407  ;  wlint 
waia  die  nouis  of  piayer  observad  by  the  Jews^  408. 

I. 

Jaoo^'s  prophecy  about  the  sceptre's  departing  from  Judah  con8ideied«  51 ; 
the  Uteial  meaning  of  tha  words,  51-^;  the  import  of  tbe  piopbaqf, 
ft3,54. 

Idolatry^  this  reasons  of  its  being  performed  in  groTes,  592 ;  this  practice 
beam  with  the  worship,  of  demons  and  departed  sool%  393. 

JephthaKi  ¥0w,  31 ;  a  great  controversy  whether  he  sacrificed  hia  ilanfjk- 
tar,  fUd. ;  what  alleged  for  her  being  devoted  to  peipepetuaL  viigpeity, 
SS-— 39 ;  aigoments  alleged  for  Jephtbah's  sacri6d;^  bis  daughter,  39—41. 

Jerobimdi  filling  the  hand  of  the  priests  explained,  170 ;  ok  idolatry  in 
aettiug  up  the  two  golden  calves,  349,  350. 

Jermmuem  besieged,  and  the  king,  nobles,  and  thousands  of  peopla  canied 
capdva,  43 ;  sacked  and  burnt  by  the  Babylonian  general,  44^  itainhsin- 
tancs  massacred  by  Antiochos  Bpiphanes,  48. 

JenmUmt  its  nine  gates,  384  ;  the  sheep-gate,  its  sitoatioo,  384,  385 ; 
the  pool  of  Betbesda,  its  cures  miraculova,  385—389;  ito  two  prind|«l 
gates  bnilt  by  Solomon,  389. 

JMnran,  whv  Moses  and  Israel  were  called  by  that  name,  19, 90, 

Jetkroy  his  advice  to  Moses  about  judgii^  the  people,  16;  whether  an 
acclesiasCical  or  civil  person,  139. 

Jnvt,  settled  in  their  own  land  after  the  captivity,  44, 45 ;  under  the  ao- 
thority  of  the  king  of  Persia,  tUd. ;  though  tributary  enjoyed  theur  own  ra- 
Ngion,  and  were  governed  bv  dieir  own  Taws,  47 ;  favoured  by  Alesander 
tha  Great,  48 ;  persecuted  by  Antiochus  Epiphaoes,  48, 49 ;  destroy  the 
Heathen  nitars,  49 ;  enjoy  their  liberty  for  a  long  time^  50  ;  conqneied  by 
the  Romans,  t^. 

Jem  nnd  Gentiles,  the  meaning  of  that  expression,  67. 

Isyoiirion  of  hands,  used  at  consecration  into  an  office,  199,  200. 

iMi^fnrflCaonof  the  kings  of  the  Hebrews,  119 — 197;  the  anointii^  aad 
other  ceremonies  attending  it,  ibid. 

la^piratioa,  a  way  of  revelation  to  the  pro|^ts,  S53 ;  was  caha  and 
gentle,  854. 

JsAn  the  Baptist  and  Zachaiias,  to  be  reckoned  amosg  the  prophets, 
«41. 

JamdtB  the  son  of  Rechab,  zealous  against  idolatnr,  S94,  295 ;  what 
rules  of  living  be  gave  to  the  Rechabites,  his  children,  iHd, 

JmtpK  whether  a  Nazarite  bv  being  separated  from  his  brethren,  285. 

Jfftepkm$  bis  opinion  about  Gyruses  restoring  Israel,  45 ;  prefers 
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mB4m  mn^  tfte  pff^phets,  940;  his  btd  dmrnctg  of  llie  SudMiweitg,  915 ; 
ins  account  of  th«  laigeoess  of  the  stones  of  the  temple  not  prohable,  35B: 
JoOtM^  by  dffiM  apyeiuuuuit  Moses's  saecesser,  15, 90^  3S;  what  his 
iiaaBe  signifies^  iO»  ti  ;  ceadbcts  Israel  into  Canaan^  tM. ;  not  equal  in  ho- 

IaiiM»  whether  the  accooot  of  hts  walking  naked  was  a  real  fact,  or  a 
^ymboKoai  draaiDi  849. 

Itradkeit  the  Loid  their  King  and  their  God,  13, 16 ;  two  sorts,  li»> 
brews  and  InmeliteB,  78 ;  whence  they  had  riches  to  build  the  tabernade, 

ssr. 

Jtc^tlse,  the  grand  sabbaticsl  year,  58f ;  celebrated  every  forty-ninth  or 
fiftieth  year,  iM. ;  the  etymology  of  the  word,  iM, ;  the  leamd  not  agreed 
whether  kept  the  (brty-ninth  or  nflietfa  year,  5S8— 540;  proclaimed  through 
«llie  whole  lend,  540 ;  a  year  of  {general  release  of  slaves  and  prisoners, 
541 ;  in  which  all  estates  returned  to  their  former  proprietors,  ibid, ;  some 
of  the  Heathens  copied  after  it,  iBid. ;  its  design  political  in  sevend  re- 
spects, tM. ;  typical  of  spiritoal  liberty  from  the  bondage  of  sin  and  Satan, 
•54». 

JiHbA,  his  patriarchal  authority  considered,  10, 11. 

JudoM  MaccabatUf  the  motto  on  his  standard,  49 ;  purified  the  temple 
from  the  pollution  of  Antiochus  Epiphanes,  356. 

Jvdas  of  Galilee,  raises  a  political  faction,  397. 

Jtidf^^  the  form  of  government  under  them,  93 ;  appointed  on  particular 
occasions,  98— dO;  imeen  in  number  from  Otbniel  to  Samoel,  31. 

K. 

JEorroto,  their  opinions,  998;  wherein  they  differed  firom  other  Jews, 
«99,  S00« 

Katholikmj  Immarkalin,  and  Gizbarin,  these  three  sorts  of  officers  su- 
perior to  common  priests,  180. 

XSngf  a  king  granted  to  the  Israelites  under  several  limitations,  113 ;  the 
choice  to  be  reserved  to  God  himself,  Uml. ;  is  to  be  a  native  Ismelite,  114; 
was  not  to  multiply  horses,  ibid, ;  was  commanded  not  to  multiply  wives, 
t6ii^  ;  ibrbid  to  multiply  silver  and  gold,  115 ;  enjoined  to  write  a  copy  of 
the  law,  116 ;  was  bound  to  govern  by  law,  117 ;  and  with  lenity  and  kind- 
ness, 119 ;  invested  with  the  kingly  dignity  by  anointing,  119 ;  the  state  and 
mMificence  of  the  Jewish  kings,  197, 198. 

Atume,  the  derivation  and  meaning  of  this  word  fbrfletly,  79. 

Kohaihiieif  Gershonites,  and  Merarites,  what  particulars  of  the  taberna- 
de were  committad  to  the  care  of  each  of  them,  185, 186. 

L. 

language^  what  was  the  original  language,  and  how  formed,  553,  554; 
the  Jews  affirm  llie  Hebrew  to  be  the  fint  language,  553 ;  other  nations  put 
in  their  claims,  555;  the  eastern  writers  give  the  preference  to  the  Syriae, 
556 ;  the  confusion  of  languages  at  Babel,  559-^561 ;  the  eioellency  of  the 
Hebrew  language,  565. 

Law$f  how  enacted  and  published  among  the  Isnuilites,  14 ;  die  laws  and 
limitations  conceining  their  kinn,  113. 

Xe  Clere,  his  opinion  about  Cain's  maik,  4;  what  he  says  about  the  ori- 
ginal language  is  near  the  truth,  558. 

Leproty^f  a  very  bad  disease  iH  Syria,  107. 

XnMfef,  a  lower  order  of  the  priests,  184 ;  the  honour  of  attending  divine 
service  assigned  to  them  instead  of  the  first  bom,  165;  dfstingoisbed  into 
three  dasses,  tW. ;  afterwvds  divided  into  twenty-fi»ur  courses,  Wid. ;  at 
what  age  they  were  to  enter  on  their  office,  186 ;  how  they  were  instructed, 
ihid, ;  the  different  services  of  the  several  classes  of  the  priests,  187 ;  vocal 
and  instrumental  music  performed  by  them,  190;  magistnites  of cBffefe&t  ranks 
chiefly  chosen  out  of  the  tribe  of  Levi,  197 ;  -the  projAetic  curse  turned  into 
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otremomea  used  at  their  coiiBecratioii»  198--S00 ;  the  placas  of  thcsM- 
deoca»  umI  thav  •ubsUusooe,  200-*306 ;  the  noiiiber  of  dUmB  •UottidfiBr 

them*  ibid, 

jjbertm  and  libafthniSf  the  mining  of  that  diftaWtioB,  3M. 

Love-JeuUp  derivad from  the  Jewish  teatta  apoa  lacrificea^  419;  tbatoM 
wbea  they  wen  kept*  480, 421 ;  the  cemnonj  of  weafanig  tke  frar  of  ihi 

4S4, 


Maceabteif  cbaoga  the gcwarnniaar of  t^Jewt,  46. 

Mmmomdetf  his  opiniim  aboot  the  sin  of  the  Israelites  in  aalEii^  a  U% 

113. 

fc^i^i^  coivmonlpr  rackoosd  the  last  prophet,  S40;  how  loi^  Im  po- 
pbesied  bafora  Chiists  cooung,  ibid, 

Markf  set  upoo  Caio  by  God,  coiyctuses  about  it,  S. 

MuarOf  called  by  the  Jews  the  hedge  and  feaoe  of  the  law,  SfS. 

Matontet^  a  lower  sort  of  scribes,  273 ;  what  was  their  office^  Md. ; 
doobtful  wbeo  they  fintarase,  274;  their  woii  lepuded  the  \etkar  of  the 
Hebiew  text,  275 ;  they  numbered  the  verses,  words,  and  iettna  of  the 
teit,  ibid,  g  alnd  marked  the  irresidarities  of  tbe  test,  276  ;  wece  the  aathois 
of  the  maiginel  corrections*  ibid. 

MatUUhioi  destroys  the  Heathen  altars  and  idolaters,  49. 

Miomdrel,  his  surprising  account  of  the  size  of  some  stooeai  358,  note. 

Meali,  Jewish,  not  many,  nor  costly,  418. 

Meat-offeringi  and  dciu-offiBrinfrs,  of  what  they  consisted,  932;  how 
th«g[  were  offend  and  consumed,  233. 

Medt,  Mr.  Joseph,  makes  the  synagogues  and  proeeuchc  to  bediffH««t 
places,  381. 

Mf/fAifff^f^i  a  priest  as  well  as  a  kia^  13iL 

Jlfercy-smt  and  cherubim,  347. 

MetempiycboM^  an  account  of  that  epinion^  305. 

Misiuuh  traditionarv  precepts  in  that  book,  303, 304 ;  eighteeB  collects 
particularly  mentioned,  371. 

Afoaerd^  the  supreme  authority  lodoed  in  a  single  person,  83,  aoaa. 

MaiUkM^  with  the  Hebrews,  take  their  name  from  tiie  smob,  419; 
when  this  regulation  took  place,  ibid,  $  in  Noah's  time  the  jnear  couaistod  of 
twelve  months,  ibid, ;  the  absusdity  of  some  who  woald  compute  tbe  age 
of  the  antediluvians,  not  by  solar  years,  but  by  niOBthai  41d ;  aiothi  were 
counted  with  names  by  the  Jews  before  the  captivity,  ibid. ;  wbon  the  new 
moon  was  seen,  their  asonth  began,  416;  cycles  used  for  fixing  their 
months  and  years,  ibii, 

JHonderoi,  wby  he  refused  topayresDea  to  Haman,  547;  some  think 
because  he  was  an  Amalekite,  ibid. ;  piobably  a  kind  of  divmebooeur 
ordered  ta  be  pai4»  ibid, 

Moses,  the  sole  judge  and  inceroy  of  tbe  Israelites,  1^  19 :  caUed 
of  Jeshwun,  19 ;  a  famous  prophecy  about  the  g;reat  Measian 
Moses,  22;  his  descendants  only  common  Invites,  184;  an  evidaBce  he 
was  not  the  anthor  of  the  laws  given  lo  Israel,  ibU. ;  wby  he  may  be  called 
the  greatest  prophet,  257. 

Matirningt  signs  thereof  among  the  Jews  and  othcwnatioaa,  na^l76w 

ikfttiic,  first  introduced  into  the  Jewish  service  by  Moses,  188 ;  impraved 
by  David,  ikid, ;  restored  by  Hesekiah,  ibid. ;  whether  music  is  to  he  used 
in  Christian  worahip,  189 ;  that  used  in  the  temple  was  both  vocal  and  in- 
stmmental,  ibid»;  the  musical  instruments  usedm  the  sacred  service,  190— 
193 ;  instrumental  music  io  Christian  worship  not  approved  by  the  anoiHit 
fiuhers,  193 ;  at  what  time  it  was  introduceo,  194 ;  whcce  usm  at  present^ 
ibidi  disapproved  by  Luther  and  the  synod  of  Middlebuigli,  iM.;  the 
chund)  of  England  remonstiates  against  anch  music,  ibid. 


Mtmk,  uiufto  eonfMe  tft»  iniml^  and  free  peopfe  from  meftudioUy 

>   * 

N. 

^damMy  the  SyriaOy  a  Gentile  idolater^  104;  cored  of  his  leprosy  by  the 
direction  of  Blisha^  ikitU ;  renomiced  hie  idolatry^  ikid,  i  laiaarks  on  ^ 
bowing  before  Rimtnon,  105;  supposed  to  have  erected  aa  hospital  for 
lepersy  lOT ;  the  only  miracolous  cure  of  leprosy  recorded  before  die  con- 
ing of  Christy  ibid* 

Nadab  and  Afaihu  struck  dead,  134 ;  what  was  their  crimen  Hid, 

Nagarenef  that  teifi»  of  Christ's  being  called  one«  explsnedy  S91— SOS. 

NemKiUif  from  whence  tho  name  is  dcrivedy  986 ;  of  two  soitSy  for  life, 
or  for  a  limited  time,  286 ;  what  they  were  reouired  to  do,  £86,  S88 ;  wa> 
flseii  as  weU  as  men  might  bind  themselves  by  this  vowy  380 ;  the  instUotion 
partly  religious,  partly  dvil,  300;  a  Nazarite  was  a  type  of  Christy  902* 

Netkinim,  why  so  called^  and  their  office^  307. 

New  TeUamenty  various  opinione  about  the  dialect  thereof^  76 ;  instances 
nf  iatin  phrases  in  it,  77. 

Ifighty  di^ded  by  the  Hebrews  into  fonr  watchesy  408« 
.    JOmridy  aa  oppressive  tytant,  6. 

Noah,  pronounced  a  curse  upon  Canaan,  6 ;  his  honour  and  authon^y  7 ; 
endued  with  a  prophetic  spirit,  ibid, ;  seven  precepts  given  him,  100. 


Cmicert 


O. 

faingSf  sin-offering,  bumt-offering>  peace-ofieringy  168. 
Jicert  of  the  children  of  Israel  in  Sgypty  for  what  end,  13. 
Chlf  with  which  the  high  priest  was  anomted,  141 ;  of  what  compoooded, 
and  how  made,  ilrid^ 

OhUmeat  on  Aaron's  head  to  his  garment,  explained,  151. 
Oid  Teitwmcnt,  in  what  languid  wrinea,  566;  chiefly  in  Hebie«p,  ibid.; 
a  small  part  in  Chaldee,  ibid, 

Oraeieif  given  to  the  Jews  by  aa  aadible  voieey  IS. 


P. 

PaMoqpcr,  the  origiaal  of  that  woidy  453;  the  time  and  month  when  this 
foast  was  keptf  45d ;  the  two  names  of  the  month  wherein  hepty  t^. ; 
the  distinction  between  the  passover  and  the  feast  of  unleavened  breec^ 
455 ;  the  opinion  of  the  critics  about  the  rime  our  Saviour  kept  the  pas»« 
over,  455—457 ;  reasons  to  show  that  Christ  kept  it  at  the  usual  timsy  tbid. ; 
some  passages  of  scripture  relating  to  the  time  of  keeping  the  passover,  ex- 
plained, 458, 450 ;  the  matter  of  the  paschal  feast,  a  lamb  without  bleniiaii, 
460—463 ;  a  male  of  the  first  year,  ibid, ;  and  taken  from  the  flock  four 
days  before  it  was  killed,  468;  the  place  where  it  was  to  be  kitted^  4M; 
Ae  sprinkling  of  the  blood  on  the  aide-posts  and  doors  of  the.heusss,  465  ; 
it  was  to  be  roasted,  467 ;  to  be  eaten  standing  in  the  postnm  of  tmvelfers, 
vrith  loins  girt,  and  shoes  on  their  feet,  and  staves  in  their  haadB,  468, 460; 
to  be  eaten  with  unleavened  biead  imd  bitter  herbs,  460»  470  ;  nothing  was 
to  remain  titt  the  momingy  471 ;  the^  wese  to  keep  m  their  own  bonses  «ll 
nighty  473 ;  the  passover  bad  a  typwal  refereace  to  Christ  in  vasioos  pat^ 
ticulars,  473,  477. 

PirfrisrcM  fonn  ef  goveroment,  1 ;  aa  instanoa  ef  it  ia  Adam,  iM. ;  ito 
conlimMnce  among  the  Israelites,  3 ;  instances  of  it,  ^  Oy  10. 

Potiip  the  apostle,  his  ofiering  a  sacrifice  how  accounted  for,  17 ;  his  not 
knowing  the  high  priest  accounted  for,  163. 

Peecs-e^^erJN^j,  the  intaMtion  of  these  sacrifioeSy  338  ;•  in  what  manner 
ofieiedy  330. 

PcBtfecMly  feast  of,  the  second  greait  festival  of  the  Jews,  48S;  called 
the  ^  feast  of  weeks,"  ibid*;  how  the  rabhies  oompnted  the  seven  weeka, 
484;  on  what  day  of  tbe  week  this  feast  fell»  when  the  Uoly  Ghost  was 
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Mnedowa  on  the  apoitles,  484,  485;  by  the  coBBpatstioii  of  the  sczibei 
it  WW  on  the  fint  day  of  the  week,  486;  was  called  the  **  feast  of  faai^cst," 
and  why,  iM. ;  and  also  the  ^  day  of  the  first  fraits,"  487;  why  leavcaed 
bread  was  used  at  pentecxiet,  when  forbid  at  the  passover,  iNtL  ;  tlus  feaft 
odled  the  **  fiftieth,"  and  why,  488 ;  and  also  the  day  of  the  ginng  of  the 
law,  iM. ;  the  rabbies  call  it  «  gnatsereth,"  and  why,  489. 

Mariieet,  from  whence  so  named,  301;  fmcertain  when  this  seet  sfna^oy^ 
sNtf . ;  their  opinion  of  holding  the  tradition  of  the  etden^  909;  tlttir  dodnnri 
and  practical  points,  304;  held  the  doctrine  of  liie  reunectioo  in  &P>pper 
tense,  306;  their  Tanoos  errors  piooeeded  from  their  re^ud  to  traiStions, 
•W.;  were  bn^  idMWt  trifles,  and  neglected  the  weightier  matters  of  the 
law,  80T;>  jaade  broad  their  phylacteries,  308;  enlaxged  the  botdeia  of 
their  garments,  809 ;  their  unreasonable  opposition  to  Christ,  312. 

Fhflacteriety  used  by  the  Pharisees,  306 ;  what  they  were,  and  fer  what 
used,  iM. ;  what  meant  by  making  them  broad,  309. 

Pope  of  Rome,  the  jubilee  of  the  Jews  imitated  by  him,  542. 

Porterff  dieir  office  about  the  temple,  194. 

Pfwyrr,  a  part  of  the  synagogue  service,  371 ;  what  boor*  oTprayer  were 
observed  by  the  Jews,  406;  what  hours  observed  by  the  Mahometans,  409. 

Priwmg  or  prophesying,  by  a  woman,  that  passage  of  scripture  oo»- 
ssdeftsa,  938« 

FreaeMng  to  the  people,  and  eipounding  the  scriptures,  one  part  of  the 
synagogue  service,  375. 

Pri&aux,  his  opinion  about  the  liturgies  and  collects  of  the  Jews,  S71; 
two  inferences  made  by  him  for  the  consideration  of  Dissenters,  S7S;  these 
inferences  considered,  373—375. 

iVies^,  the  ceremony  of  the  high-priest's  consecration,  138, 139;  clothed 
with  pontifical  garments,  and  then  anointed,  ibid. ;  whether  there  was  a 
priest  anointed  ror  war,  140 ;  enrobed  with  eight  sacerdotal  garments,  144. 

Prietii,  what  sort  of  officers  they  were  among  the  Hebrews^  129 ;  to 
whom  it  belonged  to  execute  the  office  of  a  priest,  130;  this  offioe  allotted 
to  Aaron  and  nis  sons,  132 ;  the  difficulty  of  some  persons  officiating  at 
pfiests  considered,  ibid.;  what  might  be  the  reason  of  the  priesthood  being 
transferred  from  £lenzar*s  to  Ithamar's  family,  136,  137;  their  washing 
anointing,  and  clothmg  considered,  138 — 149;'  sacrifices  at  their  consecra- 
tion, 168 ;  some  parts  of  their  office,  176, 177 ;  divi<]H  into  twenty-four 
companies  serving  by  rotation,  181 ;  four  of  diem  returned  from  the  cap- 
tivity, 184;  how  the  priests  were  maintained,  201. 

t^iettt  and  Levites,  their  office  and  allotments,  16,  17. 

Prophetic  three  words  by  which  named  in  scripture,  234;  these  names  m 
Hebrew  particulariy  considered,  234—236;  their  duty  and  business,  iSd; 
io  a  proner  sense,  those  who  had  a  revelation  of  secret  things  from  God, 
and  declared  thetn  to  others,  Ubid, ;  that  tide  given  to  others,  S37;  the  r^> 
puted  number  of  real  prophets  and  prophetesses  firom  Abraham  to  Malacl^ 
639;  the  most  essential  qualification  of  a  prof^et  was  true  j^ety,  242;  the 
mind  must  be  in  a  proper  frame  for  receiving  die  prophetic  spirit,  tftirf,  ; 
visions  and  dreams  one  way  of  divine  revelation  to  them,  244;  the  criteria 
by  which  they  knew  their  revelations  came  from  God,  245 — 248;  whctheir 
their  symbolical  actions  were  real  fiscts  or  visions,  248—253;  extasies  d» 
ttgn  of  a  ihlse  prophet,  254;  the  import  of  prophets  being  moved  by  the 
Holy  Ghost,  255 ;  and  of  the  spirits  of  die  prophets  be^  salject  tO  the 
prophets,  256 ;  tilings  revealed  to  the  prophets  by  voices,  257 ;  why  dieir 
writings  called  •*  a  moro  sure  word  of  prophecy,"  259;  their  schools,  262; 
''hocalled  the  **sons  of  the  prophete,*  263. 

J[^^'^*'  ^^  ^^  ^^  *^°>»  ^5  die  privileges  of  the  «  proselytes  of 
nght^uanws,"  90;  die  manner  of  their  admission,  according  to  die  rabbies, 
w-^*;  die  proselytes  of  the  gate,"  dieir  admission  and  privileges,  97—99; 
«><JJ|Prosdyte8  did  not  enst  as  the  rabbies  mention,  110. 

''^^^•WKA*,  oratories  or  places  of  prayer,  379;  the  word  proseucfaa  con- 
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•khrad»  iMr;  •  note  of  Mr.  Jwn  ommi  thnt  womI^  S8Q;  4iffiMmu£«B  U10 
8Yoagog!De8>  acoordiDg  U>  Mede  and  Prideaux,  ddl ;  the  proof  in  &voiur  df 
ois  notion  not  vory  stroogy  38S. 

/Vrin^  the  fitMt  of^^  544 ;  infttituted  by  Mordecai  for  the  Jews^  deUverMco 
from  Hanan^s  coosfirBcy,  ibid, ;  its  hid  efibcts  the  aame  as  other.  hasMO 
institotionsy  tM.,*  when  and  how  kept^  545;  when  and  »  what  king's  rtiga 
this  afiair  htqppened,  545 — 547. 

iVi^/iooM,  appointed  by  the  Romans  to  gather  the  Jewish  taaes,  6S; 
three  sorts  of  taxes,  63;  three  sorts  of  pabliinns,  63, 64;  the  reason  of  the 
g^eral  hatred  of  them,  65. 

P^lu^m'a$^  said  to  have  sacrificed  an  hecatomb,  323. 

Pyt^oramif  their  sweanc^  hi  the  number  four  wrote  by  ten  dots,  33d. 
*    lyihagattau  and  Platonists,  their  opinions  of  the  metempsychoais,  305. 

R- 

BMi,  when  that  title  was  6rst  assumed,  279 ;  the  title  conferred  with 
mat  ceremony,  S80;  a  question  whether  our  Lord  bad  that  title,  881;  why 
Ee  forbad  his  disciples  to  be  called  by  that  title,  283;  what  meant  by  the 
titles  of  Rab,  Rabbi,  and  Rabban,  283,  284. 

BMiniiti  and  Karraites  di&r  in  several  things,  299, 

jRan,  offered  at  the  consecration  of  the  priests,  168 ;  the  blood  put  00 
various  parts  of  their  bodies,  169;  it  signified  that  all  most  be  sancrified 
and  accepted  by  the  blood  of  Christ,  170. 

Beading  the  scriptures,  a  part  of  the  aynagogno  service,  370. 

RtehabUes,  were  Renites,  descended  from  Jethru,  293;  their  vows  of  not 
drinking  wine  or  possessing  vineyards,  294.  < 

BighUoiu  and  good  man,  these  words  explained,  297* 

Ronums  conquer  Judea,  and  reduce  it  to  a  Roman  provinoe^  50. 

S. 
Sabbathf  to  be  observed  by  the  proselytes  as  well  as  the  Jews,  98. 
Sabbath,  the  different  acceptations  of  that  word^  428,  429. ;  proofs  of  its 
institution  after  the  creation,  430^-432;  probable  that  the  Jewish  was  kept 
the  dav  before  the  patriarchal  sabbath,  433;  the  institution  of  the  Jewish 
iabbatb,  433,  434 ;  marked  out  by  manna  not  raining  on  that  day,  ibid, ; 
kept  on  a  different  day  from  the  paradisaical  sabbath,  ibid, ;  a  memorial  of 
their  deliverance  out  of  Egjrpt,  435  ;  a  sign  between  God  and  Israel,.  437  ; 
the  law  of  the  sabbath  emorced  by  capital  punishments,  ibid.  ,*  what  duties 
beloi^ed  to  it,  438;  what  the  keeuing  of  it  holy  imports,  438^  439;  what 
blessingB  the  word  "  remember**  oath  a  respect  to,  ibid,;  they  were  to  ah- 
stain  fiom  all  manner  of  work,  439;  were  not  to  do  or  find  their  own  plea^ 
aotCL  440;  self-defence  forbid  on  this  day  by  some,  which  occasioned  a  thou* 
•and  Jews  to  be  slain,  441 ;  thirty-nine  negative  precepts  about  things  not 
to  be  done  on  this  day,  ibid. ;  what  it  is  to  sanctify  the  sabbath,  442^-444 ; 
the  ends  of  the  institution  partly  political,  partly  relieious,  444;  the  political 
that  servants  and  beasts  of  burdfen  might  be  refreshed,  ibid»  i  the  reliaoHS» 
to  commemorate  God's  work  of  creation,  445  ;  and  deliverance  from  igyp* 
tian  bondage,  446;  and  to  prepare  for  heavenly  blessedness,  tMdL;  was  a 
type  of  the  heavenly  rest,  447. 

Sabbatical  jtUf  or  seventh  year's  rest,  527 ;  distinguished  bv  several  names^ 
ibid,;  d)e  peculiar  observances  of  that  year,  ibid,;  from  wnence  the  cona^ 
potation  of  the  year  began,  528;  at  what  season  it  besna^  529 ;  a  total  cee- 
sation  this  jrear  firom  agriculture,  529 — 531;  the  product  of  the  ground  to 
be  enjoyed  in  common,  531 ;  the  remission  of  deots  from  one  Israelite  to 
another,  532  ;  whether  the  Hebrew  servants  were  released  in  the  sabbatical 
year,  538;  the  public  readii^  of  the  law  at  this  time,  535;  the  reason  on 
which  the  law  was  founded,  partly  dvil,  partiy  reli^pous,  536;  this  year 
tjfpified  the  spiritual  rest  Christ  will  give  to  ois  people,  ibid. 
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Saet^at,  a  dbabi*  om  of  tbett,  17;  by  wlioai  ihej  wero  ofcwt 
ISO-i—ldS;  sacrifices  at  tbe  coaaecradoa  of  tba  priatlBy  168. 

Sacrificei,  piactised  in  the  first  ages  of  the  wc>rld,  906;  tlie  opukn  of 
MOM  that  sacrificea  were  an  bumaa  iaetitulioDy  910;  the  fmm^nimg  q( 
eome  passages  of  scripture  about  sacrifices,  210,  311;  evklencea  llMt  sacri- 
fices were  origmaliy  of  divine  infetitiicioB)  219«»814 ;  bat  afterwards  f^Mdy 
corrupted,  both  as  to  their  subjects  and  objects,  £14;  tiiey  iacliida  aH  iIm 
oStrutgji  made  to  God,  215;  taken  in  a  laife  and  a  strict  sanae,  sW. ;  ware 
strictly  either  of  beasts  or  birds»  ikid, ;  were  an  acknawMgenmnc  ti^  ra» 
ceiving  good  thinss  from  God,  ibid. ;  were  a  means  of  rspentaaoe  acBd  bo- 
miliation  for  sin,  ibid,;  they  typified  the  promised  sacrifica  of  atoueiet  by 
the  Son  of  God,  i&kl. ;  the  victim  was  sabstitated  in  the  room  of  the  trans- 
gressor, 216 ;  and  God  in  mercy  took  the  victim  as  an  eapiatioa  lor  the 
offender,  217;  what  was  offered  in  sacrifice  was  to  be  perfect  in  its  kind, 
221;  (Ustioguished  into  four  kinds,  ibid.;  the  burnt  offerings  were  wholly 
consumed,  ibid. ;  sin  offerings,  the  law  about  them  laid  down  in  sciijuaru, 
323 ;  trespass  offerings  greatly  resembled  the  sin  ofoings,  227 ;  peace  oiler- 
ings  were  one  sort  of  sacrifices,  228;  public  sacrifices  ofierad  mm  mm  and 
evening,  231;  a  double  offering  every  sabbath-day,  ibid.;  extraordinary 
sacrifices  offered  at  the  public  leasts,  ibid, ;  were  alee  offiHred  fur  paiticalar 
persons,  tM. ;  distinguished  likewise  into  animal  and  vegetable,  232 ;  meat 
oifuings  and  drink  oSerings  offered,  ibid.;  the  Jews  rarely  refined  to  oftr 
their  proper  sacrifices,  233;  the  di^ulty  reconciled  of  being  oAicd  in  other 
places,  besides  the  national  altar,  395. 

Sadduoeeif  differed  much  fivm  the  Pharisees,  904 ;  the  e^rmoleEy  of  their 
name,  314 ;  the  most  wicked  of  the  Jews,  315;  their  doctnnes,  ibuL;  dcsy 
the  resurrection,  ibid. ;  their  bad  character  by  Josephns^  ibid, ;  what  sacred 
books  they  admitted,  ibid. ;  are  said  to  be  the  richest  sect,  317. 

Sagan^  the  high-priest*s  deputy,  177 ;  what  alleged  for  their  dtvine  inari- 
tution,  180. 

Sailing,  formerly  reckoned  dangerous,  after  the  autumnal  equinox,  511. 

Sabdatiom,  why  Elisha  forbid  Gehazi  to  give  a  salutation,  422 ;  why  our 
Lord  saki  to  his  disciples  *^  sahite  no  man,"*  423. 

Sanmritans,  what  they  were  originally,  317 ;  their  religioo,  318 ;  die  mo- 
tual  animosity  between  them  and  the  Jews,  319» 

Sanhedrim^  arguments*  alleged  for  its  antiquity,  25 ;  but  probably  only 
Bi  the  tiroe  of  the  Maccabees,  27 ;  what  methods  they  used  to  find  the  ttsse 
of  the  new  moon,  416. 

ScaligeTf  his  opinion  of  the  sacred  books  being  wrote  in  the  SamantM 
character,  566 ;  bis  severe  names  to  writers  of  a  different  opinioa,  ibid. 

Schools  of  the  prophets,  384;  and  sons  of  the  prophets,  385;  schaeli' 
and  academies  among  the  Jews,  377 ;  the  pupils  sat  at  their  tutoit*  feet, 
ibid.;  these  schools  different  firom  the  synagogues,  378. 

Scribes,  two  sorts  of  them,  266;  what  the  office  of  the  civil  aeribes, 
066 — 268;  what  of  the  ecclesiastical  scribes,  268,  269;  they  were  tbm 
preaching  clergy  among  the  Jews,  270;  the  difieranee  between  their  teach 
u^and  that  ol'  Christ,  270,  271 ;  what  meant  by  the  phrase,  **  Scribes  and 
Pharisees,"  272;  were  of  great  power  and  a«ithority  in  the  state,  973;  the 
origin  of  their  office,  ibid. 

Septtiaeintf  some  say  that  the  Hebrew  copies  these  anoieot  interpreters 
used,  had  no  points,  589. 

Shechinahj  or  miimcolous  light,  a  token  of  the  special  presence  of  God^ 
351. 

Siuites  and  Sonmtes,  sectaries  among  the  Mafaometens,  800. 

Shilobf  in  Jacob's  prophecy,  eiplained,  52. 

Shophetim  end  Shderim,  the  distinction  between  them,  196. 

Skuckford,  his  opinion  aboot  Gain's  mark,  4;  his  hypothecs  aboot  the 
confusion  of  languages,  561. 


^Miieoii  and  Imi,  a  «ttw  denomced  oo  thtniiy  K>. 

StmeoNy  wbecher  good  old  Simeon  wm  preridont  of  tho  Sanliedriniy  iiOO. 

SmH>JbrmgSf  laws  and  lim  about  them,  SSd;  on  what  occasons  offend^ 

JSoiammt  whether  goilty  of  idolatry,  S^. 

Sorte$  Homeric^  and  '*  Sortes  VixgiliamB/'  a  soit  of  divinatiooi  260. 

Soriei  Smetenm,  formerly  u«ed>  lm$  afterwards  coodemned,  86I9  $62. 

*Spnnklmg  of  blood  aad  oil  upon  (ike  high-priefli'0  gprmentSy  expUdned, 
15%,  15S. 

iSfnoigerf  <<  of  the  gate**  among  the  Ismehtee^  97 ;  should  not  blaspbevne 
Gody  aim  she«ld  keep  the  sabhathi  98;.  thoosands  of  stiangen  in  Solomon's 
time,  09. 

<9ifMwrow»  of  the  church  of  Rome,  imitadog  the  Nethinim,  S08. 

•Stt^arftf  of  the  cities  of  the  Levites,  the  extent  of  them,  901. 

jSmk,  worship  of,  supposed  to  be  set  up  by  Caiui  3. 

tSjyheif  bis  essay  oa  sacrifioce  considemd,  208,  note;  makes  all  saciifices 
to  he  federal  rites,  215 ;  lbs  aigoments  ag^dnst  vicarioos  expiation  confated, 

SyimgogueSf  used  in  two  senses,  363 ;  denoted  commonW  places  of  pub? 
Ho  woffwiip,  iM.;  a'gieal  nnmher  of  them  said  to  be  in  Jerusalem,  Aid.; 
<twastioapd'  whether  there  were  any  before  tlie  Babylonish  cn^dvity,  364; 
in  what  nwnaer  the  people  met  after  their  settlement  in  the  land  of  Canaan, 
365;  what  wae  the  synagogue  of  the  libertiDes,  366—368;  queried  Jiow 
Qiiist  aodhisaposdes  <*  taught^  in  the  synagogues,  368;  what  meaut  by 
*^  a  raler"  of  the  synagogue,  369 ;  and  by  **  the  offHcer"'  who  prayed^  iW.# 
the  wofship  in  them  was  by  readiog  the-  scriptures,  prayer,  and  preaching, 
ibid.i  the  law  divided  into  fifty-four  sections,  370;  the  synagogoes  used  alM» 
foe  holdiog  coarts  of  jusdce,  376 ;  that  passage  of  scripture,  ^  ooming  into, 
the  asseaobly  or  synagogue  in  goodly  apparel,  considered,  376,  377. 

Tabemadey  the  Divine  presence  manifested  there,  13 ;  minutely  described 
by  Moses,  333;  three  tabernacles  before  Solomon's  temple,  333,  334;  that 
made  by  Moses,  according  to  Ood*s  coouMOid,  considered,  334;  the  Hea- 
liiens  had  tabernacles,  tW. ;  a  moveable  fobric,  336 ;  an  expensive  build" 
ii«,  ikkL;  the  partionlar  model  of  the  tabernacle,  338— -340;  the  covering 
of  it,  340;  the  inside  of  it,  341;  the  court,  341, 342;  the  altar  of  burnt 
offisring,  342 ;  the  fire  to  be  kept  constantly  burning,  344 ;  the  brazen  hiver, 
iBid.  s  the  altar  of  inoense,  345 ;  the  golden  candlMtick,  aad  table  of  shew- 
bread,  346;  the  holy  of  holies  and  the  ark,  346,  347;  the  form  of  the 
oMfCf  seat  and  chenwim,  347 ;  the  tabernacle  and  its  fnvnitoas  typical  of 
spiritual  blessings,  352. 

Tolenuicfet,  nast  of,  the  third  great  festival  of  the  Jews,  490;  why  so 
called,  t5id.;  called  also  '« the  feast  of  m-gatheriog,"  ibid,;  that  property 
diCeiootfiom  <«  the  feast  of  tebennacles,"  491;  dorhig  tins  foast  they  wore 
to  dwell  in  tents  aad  booths  made  of  branches  of  trees,  491*^494 ;  the 
practice  of  the  Jews  as  to  those  branches,  ibid. ;  the  first  and  last  day  kept 
as  sahbaths,  494;  an  extraordinary  ceremony  about  drawing  water  out  of 
the  pool  of  Siloam,  495 ;  various  reasons  why  celebrated  at  &a  time  of  the 
year,  496,  497 ;  had  a  Epical  reference  to  the  incarnation  aad  birth  of  our 
Saviour,  498. 

TQbmdiU$f  thetr  account  of  the  iaacriptioa  on  the  high  priest's  breast-^ 
plate,  160. 

Tttref,  Jewish,  occasional  and  stated,  55—- 60;  various  soits  levied  by- 
the  Romans,  60.    ^ 

Temple  at  Jerusalem  more  magpnfioeiic  than  the  tabemade,  352;  one 
heih  by  Solomon,  and  another  by  Zenfbbahel,  ibid. ;  whemin  the  gloiy  of 
the  latter  was  ^ptNiter  than  the  fonner,  353, 356;  stood  on  Mount  Zioo,  353; 
its  expense  piodigious,  354 ;  built  in  the  same  form  with  the  taberaade. 


I;  the  fifft  temple  destroyed  by  the  king  of  BebjfloiB,  855;  the  tee  of 
its  •tandoi^  #Mf »'  the  teoond  teinple  bdk  bj  Zewlftiibei,  Mf;  nucli  ii- 
ferior  to  the  tat,  856;  the  secooa  teoo^  impMd  #fe  rataarinibie  tlm^f 
9M,  357;  proAuied  b^  Antiochaey  and  e^ua  patified  by  Judas  MaccafaaBos, 
S5f ;  the  temple  rebuilt  bf  fkuBi^  958;  its  great  circomference,  95!^;  the 
fifst  oooft  thereof  that  of  theOentileSy  tfif/. ;  then  the  cooit  of  the  IsraefiBei^ 
i^id. ;  exoomsimieBtod  persons  not  excluded  fiom  tlie  tem)>ley  990. 

IbMpAHaaifBy  whca  lifst  iatrMkicedy  tW;  what  imwMieulB  aaad.  19Q~ 
10$. 

nemfetOSf  who  they  wers,  391. 

2%flwnwy  amoag  tha  IiTMlites,  13;  ilMaaees  of  Gad'e  befag  ther  ting, 
14 ;  was  to  be  coosolied  from  time  to  time,  10. 

JUkUf  the  Leritas  subsisteoce  chiefly  fiom  them,  d(M— '904;  whj  thsy 
were  dins  supported,  805 ;  why  that  proportion  of  a  tenth,  ntber  rhao  aay 
otiier,  was  aj^ointod,  906* 

jVefpwt  im^ingt  fescmUed  sin  ouefingB,  997 ;  their  dunieQc^  MK  /  (ha 
ophdons  of  learaed  men  about  this,  997,  998. 

Trunqfea,  blown  when  the  year  of  jubilee  was  prodaimed,  1118, 189; 
were  sounded  by  the  priests,  190. 

Thpt^eis  and  new  moons,  feast  of,  kept  on  the  first  day  of  evety  mooA, 
501 ;  the  sacrifices  prescribed  on  this  occasion,  i6id. ;  new  moons  ami  sab* 
baths,  days  of  public  worship,  509 ;  the  uncertainty  of  fixing  the  new  uMioa, 
503;  the  manner  wherein  it  is  kept  by  the  modeni  Jews,  504;  why  sacri- 
fices were  offered  at  this  season,  505 ;  the  sin-offeriiig  tben  oArod,  and 
remarks  upon  the  design  of  it,  ibid, ;  the  new  mono  in  the  moatfa  Tim 
observed  widi  sc^emmty,  506 ;  the  trumpets  Inowii  fiom  nimuiiig  to  ofCD- 
ing,  iM. ;  the  learned  divided  about  the  reason  of  this  fifsiind,  ML;  the 
design  of  blowing  the  trumpets,  507 ;  what  the  sounding  of  the  tnuapet 
is  a  memonal  of,  508;  what  notion  the  modem  Jews  have  about  this  dsj, 
509. 

Tyrmmuif  who  he  was,  and  the  etymology  of  the  name,  378. 

U. 

Unleaifened  bread,  feast  of,  followed  the  passover,  and  was  kept  eeveo 
days,  477;  the  passover  distinct  fitim  this  feast,  but  the  name  of  eitiier  used 
for  both,  478 ;  auring  this  fosst  no  leavened  bread  to  be  eaten,  or  to  be  ia 
their  houses,  479 ;  the  penalty  for  eating  leavened  bread,  480;  the  first  and 
last  days  to  be  kept  holy  as  sabbaths,  481;  an  offering  of  a  sheaf  of  the 
fifst  fiiiits  to  be  made,  irarf. ;  the  moral  and  typical  signification  of  this  oAiw 
mg,489. 

ITrim  and  Thummim,  the  sigotfication  of  these  words,  158;  varioas  ofK 
mons  about  them,  159— 169. 

V. 

VtutUf  for  keepmg  the  oil  used  for  anointing  the  kings,  of  two  sorts,  191. 

Vadtd  virgins,  some  of  their  customs  borrowed  fiom  die  Jewish  Levites, 
187. 

VainieiUs,  sacerdotal,  peculiar  to  nhe  hieh  priest,  149 ;  {irovided  at  the 
enense  of  the  {>eople,  163 ;  their  moral  and  typical  signification,  166. 

Tin'  sfof tofiorti,  what  the  Jewish  doctors  say  of  them,  906. 

Ftitons,  one  of  the  ways  of  divine  revelation  to  the  prophets,  944, 945 ; 
die  criteria  whereby  tlw  revelations  were  known  to  come  from  God, 
945—948;  whether  several  symbolical  actions  of  the  prophets  are  an  his* 
tory  of  real  foots,  or  oaly  visions,  948—953. 

W. 
WMing,  Christ  vrashiiig  his  disciples*  foot  an  extraordinary  case,  494; 
designed  to  instruct  them  in  humility  and  benevolence,  495. 

WM^e$,  the  night  divided  by  the  Hebrews  into  four  of  them,  40S. 


INDBX. 


_  the  Mcrifictt  of  two  kindsi  198. 
Weeki^  Jewish,  of  two  sorts,  409 ;  the  one  ordinary,  the  other  eitnov- 
dinary,  &id, ;  the  ordinary  i^ade  by  God  himself  from  the  beginnings  t5i^  i 
hence  the  seventh  day  has  been  held  sacred,  t^idL ;  a  passage  in  (Genesis 
considered  in  relation  to  weeks,  ikid. ;  time  dinded  by  Noah  and  Ijaban 
by  sevens,  411 ;  the  extraordinary,  or  prophetical  weeksy  ibid ;  the  amoonC 
of  the  prophetical  weeks  of  Darnel,  ibuL 
.  Wiu  men,  to  whom  this  i^ppeUation  was  given,  dd4. 
Womanj  what  offering  to  bnng  after  child-bearing,  32S. 
Women  nngerty  admitted  into  the  temple  choir,  188. 
.  WfiHd,  flomecoododeitwiUkstsixttioiisaMlyeafSy  636. 


Y. 
TTear^  Jewish,  partly  lonar,  partly  solar,  414 ;  the  manner  of  reduciaK 
their  lunar  years  to  the  sdar,  Und. ;  the  distinction  of  the  dvil  and  saciea 
year,  ibid, ;  when  each  of  them  b^pn,  ibid.  ,*  what  compatatkios  of  time 
they  used,  415—417 ;  a  new  beginnmg  of  the  year  i^ipointed  by  Gkid  at  the 
Israelites'  coming  oat  of  Egypt,  and  why,  417. 


Z. 

Zadoc  and  Abiathar,  partners  in  the  priesthood  in  David's  reign,  135. 
Zeckariahf  four  fasts  mentioned  by  thai  prophet,  549;  these  not  ap» 
pointed  by  the  law  of  Moses,  ibid» 
Zerubbabd,  chosen  governor  of  Jndah,  45. 


THE     END. 
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